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INTIIODUCTlOiV 


TJY   ALnEIlT   KUSIINKI.L    HART 

Of  all  the  (,nGstion,s  wliidi  liuve  interoHiod  and  divi.lod 
the  people  of  the  Ui.ited  States,  none  since  the  foundi.lio,, 
of  the  Federal  Union  has  been  so  important,  so  far-reachin- 
and  so  long  contested  as  slavery.     Durini,^  the  iirst  hulf  of 
the  nnieteentli    century  the  other  great,    national  .p.estion-, 
were  nearly  all  economic  — taxation,  currency,  Imidcs,  trjins- 
portation,  lauds, —  and  they  had  a  strong  uiaterial  b.  is   a 
flavor   of    self-interest;    but   though    sla^  .ry   ha.l    a.so   un 
economic  side,  tlio  ^^  •  sons  for  tlie  onslaught  up.-n  it  uvre 
cluetly  moral.     The   Iirst   objc^ction    brought  by  the   slave- 
power   againoL   the   a.iti-slavery   propaganda   Avas    the    cry 
of   the    sacredness    of   vested    and   propertv  rights    a.^ainst 
attack   by  sentimentalists;    but   wJiat   dignilied    the    wiiolc 
contest  was  the   very   fact  that   the  sentiment    ior   Ju.man 
rights  was  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  tJiat  the  abolitionists  felt 
a  moral  responsibility  even  though  property  owners  suffered 
riie  slavery  question,  which  in  origin  was  sectional,  became 
national   as   the    moral    issues    grew    clearer;    au<l    limdly 
loomed  up  as  tlie  dominant  question  tlirough  the  deteriMiua- 
tion  of   botli  sides   to  use  the  power  and  j)restige   of  the 
national  government.     From  the  moral  agitation  came  also 
the  personal  element  in    the  struggle,  the  development  of 
strong   characters,    like    Calhoun,    Toombs,    Stephens    and 
Jefferson  Davis  on  one  side;  like  Lundy,  Lovejoy,  (;avri:son, 
C.iddings,  Sumner,  Chase,  John  Brown  ami  Lincoln  on  tue 
otlier. 

Among  the  many  weak  spots  in  the  system  of  slavery  none 
gave  such  opportunities  to  Northern  abolitionisU  as  the  loco- 
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motive  powers  of  tlie  slaves ;  a  "  thing  "  which  coukl  hear  its 
owner  tiilkiiij^  about  freedom,  a  "thing"  Avliieh  could  steer 
itself  Northward  and  avoid  the  "patterollers,"  was  a  thing  of 
impaired  value  as  a  machine,  however  intelligent  as  a  human 
being.  From  earliest  colonial  times  fugitive  slaves  helped  to 
make  slavery  inconvenient  and  expensive.  So  long  as  slavery 
was  general,  every  slaveholder  in  every  colony  was  a  member 
of  an  automatic  association  for  stopping  and  returning  fugi- 
tives ;  but,  from  the  llevolution  on,  the  fugitives  performed 
the  important  function  of  keeping  continually  before  the 
people  of  the  states  in  which  slavery  had  ceased,  the  fact 
that  it  continued  in  other  parts  of  the  Union.  Nevertheless, 
though  between  1777  and  1804  all  the  states  north  of  Mary- 
land threw  off  slavery,  the  free  states  covenanted  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  of  1787  to  interpose  no  obstacle  to  the 
recapture  of  fugitives  who  might  come  across  their  borders ; 
and  thus  continued  to  be  partners  in  the  system  of  slavery. 
From  the  first  there  was  reluctance  and  positive  opposition 
to  this  obligation  ;  and  every  successful  capture  was  an 
object  lesson  to  communities  out  of  hearing  of  the  whip- 
ping-post and  out  of  sight  of  the  auction-block. 

In  aiding  fugitive  slaves  the  abolitionist  was  making  the 
most  effective  protest  against  the  continuance  of  slavery ; 
but  he  was  also  doing  something  more  tangible ;  he  was 
helloing  the  oppressed,  he  was  eluding  the  oppressor  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  he  was  enjoying  the  most  romantic  and  excit- 
ing amusement  open  to  men  who  had  high  moral  standards. 
He  was  taking  risks,  defying  the  laws,  and  making  himself 
liable  to  punishment,  and  yet  could  glow  with  the  healthful 
pleasure  of  duty  done. 

To  this  element  of  the  personal  and  romantic  side  of  tlie 
slavery  contest  Professor  Siebert  has  devoted  himself  in  this 
book.  The  Underground  Railroad  was  simply  a  form  of 
combined  defiance  of  national  laws,  on  the  ground  that  those 
laws  were  unjust  and  oppressive.  It  was  the  unconstitu- 
tional  but   logical   refusal   of   several   thousand   people   to 
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acknowledge  that  they  owed  any  regard  to  slavery  or  were 
bound  to  look  on  fleeing  bondmen  as  the  property  of  the 
slaveholders,  no  matter  how  the  laws  read.  It  was  also 
a  practical  means  of  bringing  anti-slavery  principles  to  the 
attention  of  the  lukewarm  or  pro-slavery  people  in  free 
states ;  and  of  convincing  the  South  that  the  abolitionist 
movement  was  sincere  and  effective.  Above  all,  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  the  opportunity  for  the  bold  and 
adventurous ;  it  had  the  excitement  of  piracy,  the  secrecy 
of  burglaiy,  the  daring  of  insurrection  ;  to  the  pleasure  of 
relieving  the  poor  negro's  sufferings  it  added  the  triumph 
of  snapping  one's  fingers  at  the  slave-catcher ;  it  developed 
coolness,  indifference  to  danger,  and  quickness  of  resource. 

The  first  task  of  the  historian  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
is  to  gather  his  material,  and  the  characteristic  of  this  book 
is  to  consider  the  whole  question  on  a  basis  of  established 
facts.  The  effort  is  timely;  for  there  are  still  living,  or  were 
living  when  the  work  began,  many  hundreds  of  persons  who 
knew  the  intimate  history  of  parts  of  the  former  secret  system 
of  transportation ;  the  book  is  most  timely,  for  these  invalu- 
able details  are  now  fast  disappearing  with  the  death  of  the 
actors  in  the  drama.  Professor  Siebert  has  rescued  and  put 
on  record  events  which  in  a  few  years  will  have  ceased  to  be 
in  the  memory  of  living  men.  He  has  done  for  the  history 
of  slavery  what  the  students  of  ballad  and  folk-lore  have 
done  for  literature  ;  he  has  collected  perishing  materials. 

Reminiscence  is  of  course,  standing  alone,  an  insufficient 
basis  for  historical  generalization.  On  that  point  Professor 
Siebert  has  been  careful  to  explain  his  principle  :  he  does  not 
attempt  to  generalize  from  single  memories  not  otherwise 
substantiated,  but  to  use  reminiscences  which  confirm  each 
other,  to  search  out  telling  illustrations,  and  to  discover 
what  the  tendencies  were  from  numerous  contrasted  testi- 
monies. Actual  contemporary  records  are  scanty;  a  few  are 
here  preserved,  such  as  David  Putnam's  memorandum,  and 
Campbell's  letter ;  and  the  crispness  which  they  give  to  the 
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narrative  makes  us  wish  for  more.  The  few  available  biog- 
raphies, autobiographies,  and  contemporary  memoirs  have 
been  diligently  sought  out  and  used ;  and  no  variety  of 
sources  has  been  ignored  which  seemed  likely  to  throw  light 
on  the  subject.  Tlie  ground  has  been  carefully  traversed ; 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  much  will  ever  be  added  to  the  body 
of  information  collected  by  Professor  Siebert.  His  list  of 
sources,  described  in  the  introductorj''  chapter  and  enumer- 
ated in  the  Apj)endices,  is  really  a  carefully  winnowed  bibliog- 
raphy of  the  contemporary  materials  on  slavery. 

The  book  is  practically  divided  into  four  parts  :  the  Rail- 
road itself  (Chapters  ii,  v);  the  railroad  hands  (Chapters 
iii,  iv,  vi);  the  freiglit  (Chapters  vii,  viii);  and  political 
relations  and  effects  (Chapters  ix,  x,  xi).  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  interesting  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject  is  the  account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  system  of 
secret  and  systematic  aid  to  fugitives.  The  evidence  goes 
to  show  that  there  was  organization  in  Pennsylvania  before 
1800  ;  and  in  Ohio  soon  after  1815.  The  book  thus  becomes 
a  much-needed  guide  to  information  about  the  obscure 
anti-slavery  movement  which  preceded  William  Lloyd  Gar- 
rison, and  to  some  degree  prepared  the  way  for  him ;  and  it 
will  prove  a  source  for  the  historian  of  the  influence  of  the 
West  in  national  development.  As  yet  we  know  too  little 
of  the  anti-slavery  movement  which  so  profoundly  stirred 
the  Western  states,  including  Kentucky  and  Missouri,  and 
Avhich  came  closely  into  contact  with  the  actual  conditions  of 
slavery.  As  Professor  Siebert  points  out,  most  of  the  early 
abolitionists  in  the  West  were  former  slaveholders  or  sons 
of  slaveholders. 

Professor  Siebert  has  applied  to  the  whole  subject  a  graphic 
form  of  illustration  which  is  at  the  same  time  a  test  of  his 
conclusions.  How  can  the  scattered  reminiscences  and 
records  of  escapes  in  widely  separated  states  be  shown  to 
refer  to  the  results  of  one  organized  method  ?  Plainly  by 
applying  them  to  the  actual  face  of  the  country,  so  as  to  see 
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whether  the  alleged  centres  of  activity  have  a  geographical 
connection.  The  painstaking  map  of  the  lines  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  "  system  "  is  an  historical  contribution  of  a 
novel  kind  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay  its  evidence, 
which  is  expounded  in  detail  in  one  of  the  chapters  of  the 
book.  The  result  is  a  gratifying  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
scientific  methods  in  historical  investigation ;  one  who  lived 
in  an  anti-slavery  connnunity  before  the  Civil  VVai*  is  fasci- 
nated by  tracing  the  hitherto  unknown  stretches  north  and 
south  from  the  centre  which  he  knew.  The  map  bears  testi- 
mony not  only  to  the  wide-spread  practice  of  aiding  fugitives, 
but  to  the  devotion  of  the  conductors  on  the  Underground 
Railroad.  How  useful  a  section  of  Mr.  Siebert's  map  would 
have  been  to  the  slave-catcher  in  the  50's,  when  so  many 
strange  negroes  were  appearing  and  disappearing  in  the  free 
states !  The  facts  presented  in  the  brief  compass  of  the  map 
would  have  been  of  immense  value  also  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy  in  1861,  as  a  confirmation  of  their 
argument  that  the  North  would  not  perform  its  constitutional 
duty  of  returning  the  fugitives ;  yet  there  is  no  record  in  this 
book  of  the  betraying  of  the  secrets  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.  by 
any  person  in  the  service.  The  moral  bond  of  opposition  to 
the  whole  slave  power  kept  men  at  work  forwarding  fugi- 
tives by  a  road  of  which  they  themselves  kncAV  but  a  small 
portion.  Tlie  political  philosophers  who  think  that  the 
Civil  War  might  have  been  averted  b}'^  timely  concessions 
would  do  well  to  study  this  picture  of  the  wide  distribution 
of  persons  who  saw  no  peace  in  slavery. 

Amid  all  the  varieties  of  anti-slavery  men,  from  the 
Garrisonian  abolitionist  to  faint-hearted  slaveholders  like 
James  G.  Birney,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  many  had  a 
share  in  the  Underground  Railroad  ;  and  how  many  earned 
a  reputation  as  heroes.  Professor  Siebert  has  gathered  the 
names  of  about  3,200  persons  known  to  have  been  engaged 
in  this  work  —  a  roil  of  honor  for  many  American  families. 
Everybody  knew   that   the   fugitives   w^ere  aided  by  Fred 
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Douglass,  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  Gerrit  Smith, 
Joshua  Giddings,  John  Brown,  Levi  Coffin,  Thomas  Garrett 
and  Theodore  Parker ;  but  this  book  gives  us  some  account 
of  the  interest  of  men  like  Thaddeus  Stevens,  not  commonly 
counted  among  the  sons  of  the  prophets ;  and  performs  a 
special  service  to  the  student  of  history  and  the  lover  of 
heroic  deeds,  by  the  brief  account  of  the  services  of  obscure 
persons  who  deserve  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  their  country- 
men. Men  like  Rev.  George  Bourne,  Rev.  James  Duncan 
and  Rev.  John  Rankin,  years  before  Garrison's  propaganda, 
had  begun  to  speak  and  publish  against  slavery,  and  to 
prepare  men's  minds  for  a  righteous  disregard  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Acts.  Joseph  Sider,  with  his  carefully  subdivided 
peddler's  wagon,  deserves  a  place  alongside  the  better 
known  Henry  Box  Brown.  The  thirty-five  thousand  stripes 
of  Calvin  Fairbank,  seventeen  years  a  convict  in  the 
Kentucky  penitentiary,  range  him  with  Love  joy  as  an 
anti-slavery  martyr.  Rev.  Charles  Torrey  had  in  the  work 
of  rousing  slaves  to  escape,  the  same  devotion  to  a  fatal  duty 
as  that  which  animated  John  Brown.  And  no  one  who  has 
ever  heard  Harriet  Tubman  describe  her  part  as  "  Moses  "  of 
the  fugitives  can  ever  forget  that  African  prophetess,  whose 
intense  vigor  is  relieved  b}'^  a  shrewd  and  kindly  humanity. 
The  quiet  recital  of  the  facts  has  all  the  charm  of 
romance  to  the  passengers  on  the  Underground  Railroad : 
whether  travelling  by  night  in  a  procession  of  covered 
wagons,  or  boldly  by  day  in  disguises;  whether  boxed  up 
as  so  much  freight,  or  riding  on  passes  unhesitatingly  given 
by  abolitionist  directors  of  railroads ;  the  fugitives  in  these 
pages  rejoice  in  their  prospect  of  liberty.  The  road  sign 
near  Oberlin,  of  a  tiger  chasing  a  negro,  was  a  white  man's 
joke;  but  it  was  a  negro  who  said,  apropos  of  his  master's 
discouraging  account  of  Canada:  "They  put  some  extract 
onto  it  to  keep  us  from  comin'  ";  and  neither  Whittier  in 
his  poems,  nor  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  in  her  novels, 
imagined  a  more  picturesque  incident  than  the  crossing  of 
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the  Detroit  River  by  Fairfield's  "gang"  of  twenty-eight 
rescued  souls  singing,  "  I'm  on  my  way  to  Canada,  where 
colored  men  are  free,"  to  the  joyful  accompaniment  of  their 
firearms. 

To  the  settlements  of  fugitives  in  Canada  Professor 
Siebert  has  given  more  labor  than  appears  in  his  book ; 
for  his  own  visits  supplement  the  accounts  of  earlier 
investigators ;  and  we  have  here  the  first  complete  account 
of  the  reception  of  the  negroes  in  Canada  and  their  progress 
in  civilization. 

Upon  the  general  question  of  the  political  effects  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,  the  book  adds  much  to  our  informa- 
tion, by  its  discussion  of  the  probable  numbers  of  fugitives, 
and  of  the  alarm  caused  in  the  slave  states  by  their  depart- 
ure. The  census  figures  of  1850  and  1860  are  shown  to  be 
wilfully  false ;  and  the  escape  of  thousands  of  persons  seems 
established  beyond  cavil.  Into  the  constitutional  question 
of  the  right  to  take  fugitives,  the  book  goes  with  less 
minuteness,  since  it  is  intended  to  be  a  contribution  to 
knowledge,  and  not  an  addition  to  the  abundant  literature 
on  the  legal  side  of  slavery. 

It  has  been  the  effort  of  Professor  Siebert  to  furnish  the 
means  for  settling  the  following  questions  :  the  origin  of  the 
system  of  aid  to  the  fugitives,  popularly  called  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  ;  the  degree  of  formal  organization ;  methods 
of  procedure  ;  geographical  extent  and  relations  ;  the  leaders 
and  heroes  of  the  movement;  the  behavior  of  the  fugitives 
on  their  way  ;  the  effectiveness  of  the  settlement  in  Canada ; 
the  numbers  of  fugitives ;  and  the  attitude  of  courts  and 
communities.  On  all  these  questions  he  furnishes  new  light ; 
and  he  appears  to  prove  his  concluding  statement  that  "  the 
Underground  Railroad  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  which 
brought  on  the  Civil  War  and  thus  destroyed  slavery." 
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PREFACE 


This  volume  is  the  outgrowth  of  au  investig-ation  begun 
in  1892-1893,  when  the  writer  was  giving  a  portion  of  liis 
time  to  tlie  teaching  of  United  States  liistory  in  the  Oliio 
State  University.  The  search  for  materials  was  carried  oii 
at  intervals  during  several  years  until  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion, written  and  printed,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  processes  of  analysis  and  generalization. 

Patience  and  care  have  been  required  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  attaching  to  a  subject  that  Avas  in  an  extraordi- 
nary sense  a  hidden  one  ;  and  the  author  has  constantly 
tried  to  observe  those  well-known  dicta  of  the  historian  ; 
namely,  to  be  content  witli  the  materials  discovered  without 
making  additions  of  his  own,  and  to  let  his  conclusions  be 
defined  by  the  facts,  rather  than  seek  to  cast  these  "  in  the 
mould  of  his  hypothesis." 

Starting  witliout  preconceptions,  the  writer  has  been  con- 
strained to  the  views  set  forth  in  Chapters  X  and  XI  in 
regard  to  the  real  meaning  and  importance  of  the  under- 
ground movement.  And  if  it  be  found  by  tlie  reader  that 
tliese  views  are  in  any  measure  novel,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
pages  of  this  book  contain  evidence  sufficient  for  their  justi- 
fication. There  is  somediing  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
about  the  whole  anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United  States, 
as  its  history  is  generally  recounted.  According  to  the 
accepted  view  the  anti-slavery  movement  of  the  thirties  and 
the  later  decades  has  been  considered  as  altogether  distinct 
from  the  earlier  abolition  period  in  our  history,  both  in  prin- 
ciple and  external  features,  and  as  separated  from  it  by  a 
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considerable  interval  of  time.  The  earlier  movement  is  sup- 
posed to  have  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  later  to  have 
sprung  into  full  life  and  vigor  with  the  appearance  of  Gar- 
rison and  the  Liberator.  Issue  is  made  with  this  view  in 
the  following  pages,  where  Macaulay's  rational  account  of 
revolutions  in  general  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  to  find 
illustration.  Macaulay  says  in  one  of  his  essays  :  "  As  the 
history  of  states  is  generally  written,  the  greatest  and  most 
momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  super- 
natural inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.  IJut  the  fact 
is,  that  such  revolutions  are  almost  always  the  consequences 
of  moral  changes,  which  have  gradually  passed  on  the  mass 
of  the  community,  and  wliicli  ordinarily  proceed  far  before 
their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.  An  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations  is  there- 
fore absolutely  necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events." 
Or,  the  essayist  might  have  added,  to  a  subsequent  under- 
standing of  them. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  autlior  to  make  acknowledgments 
to  all  who  have  contributed,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  the 
promotion  of  his  research.  A  liberal  use  of  foot-notes  suf- 
fices to  reduce  his  obligations  in  part  only.  But,  although 
the  great  balance  of  his  indebtedness  must  stand  against  him, 
his  special  acknowledgments  are  due  in  certain  quarters. 
The  writer  has  to  thank  Professor  J.  Franklin  Jameson  of 
Brown  University  for  calling  his  attention  to  a  rare  and  im- 
portant little  book,  which  otherwise  would  almost  certainly 
have  escaped  his  notice.  To  Professor  Eugene  Wambaugh 
of  the  Harvard  Law  School  he  is  indebted  for  the  critical 
perusal  of  Chapter  IX,  on  the  Prosecutions  of  Underground 
Railroad  Men,  —  a  chapter  based  largely  on  reports  of  cases, 
and  involving  legal  points  about  which  the  layman  may 
easily  go  astray.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  monograph 
on  Fugitive  Slaves  by  Mrs.  Marion  G.  McDougall  attest  the 
general  usefulness  of  that  book  in  the  preparation  of  the 
present  work.     For  personal  encouragement  in  the  under- 
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taking  after  the  collection  of  materials  had  begun,  and  for 
assistance  while  the  study  was  being  put  in  manuscript,  the 
author  is  most  deeply  indebted  to  Professor  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart,  and  the  Seminary  of  American  History  in  Harvard 
University,  over  which  he  and  his  colleague.  Professor  Ed- 
ward Chanuing,  preside.     The  proof-sheets  of  this  book  have 
been  read  by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Concord,  Massachusetts, 
and,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  have  profited  thereby  in  a 
way  tliat  would  have  been  impossible  had  they  passed  under 
the  eye  of  one  less  widely  acquainted  with  anti-slavery  times 
and  anti-slavery  people.     More  than  to  all  others  the  author's 
gratitude  is  due  to  the  members  of  his  own  household,  with- 
out whose  abiding  interest  and  ready  assistance  in  many 
ways  this  work  could  not  have  been  carried  to  completion. 
It  should  be  said  that  no  responsibility  for  the  use  made  of 
data  or  the  conclusions  drawn   from  them   can  justly  be 
imposed  upon  those  whose  generous  offices  have  kept  these 
pages  freer  from  discrepancies  than  they  could  have  been 
otherwise. 

It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  by  the  kindness  of  the 
artist,  Mr.  C.  T.  Webber,  the  reproduction  of  his  painting 
entitled  "Th'i  Underground  Railroad"  can  appear  as  the 
frontispiece  of  this  book.  Mr.  Webber  was  fitted  by  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Coffin  family  of  Cincinnati, 
Oluo,  and  their  remarkable  record  in  the  work  of  secret 
emancipation,  to  give  a  sympathetic  delineation  of  the  Un- 
derground  Railroad  in  operation. 

Ohio  State  University, 
October,  1898. 
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CHAPTER  I 

SOURCES   OF  THE   HISTORY   OF  THE   UNDERGROUND 

RAILROAD 

Historians  who  deal  with  the  rise  and  culmination  of  the 
anti-slavery  movement  in  the  United  States  have  compara- 
tively httle  to  say  of  one  phase  of  it  that  cannot  be  neglected 
if  the  movement  is  to  be  fully  understood.     This  is  the  so- 
called  Underground  Railroad,  which,  during  fifty  years  or 
more,  was  secretly  engaged  in  helping    fugitive  slaves  to 
reach  places  of   security  m  the  free  states  and  in  Canada. 
Henry  Wilson  speaks  of  the  romantic  interest  attaching  to 
the  subject,  and  illustrates  the  cooperative  efforts  made  by 
abolitionists  in  behalf  of  colored  refugees  in  two  short  chap- 
ters of  the  second  volume  of  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America.^     Von  Hoist  makes  several  references  to 
the  work  of  the  Road  in  liis  well-known  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  predicts  that  "  The  time  will  yet  come,  even  in 
the  South,  when  due  recognition  will  be  given  to  the  touch- 
ing unselfishness,  simple  magnanimity  and  glowing  love  of 
freedom  of  these  law-breakers  on  principle,  who  were  for  the 
most  part  people  without  name,  money,  or   higher  educa- 
tion.       Rhodes  in  his  great  work,  the  ffistory  of  the  United 

1  Chapters  VI  and  VII,  pp.  01-80.  a  Vol.  Ill,  p.  552,  foot-note. 
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States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850^  mentions  the  system,  but 
considers  it  only  as  a  manifestation  of  popular  sentiment.* 
Other  writers  give  less  space  to  an  account  of  this  enterprise, 
although  it  was  one  that  extended  throughout  many  Northern 
states,  and  in  itself  supplied  the  reason  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
measures  issuing  from  Congress  during  the  whole  anti-slavery 
struggle. 

The  explanation  of  the  failure  to  give  to  this  "  institution  " 
the  prominence  which  it  deserves,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
secrecy  in  which  it  was  enshrouded.  Continuous  through  a 
period  of  two  generations,  the  Road  spread  to  be  a  great  sys- 
tem by  being  kept  in  an  oblivion  that  its  operators  aptly  des- 
ignated by  the  figurative  use  of  the  word  "underground." 
Then,  too,  it  was  a  movement  in  which  but  few  of  those  per- 
sons were  involved  whose  names  have  been  most  closely  asso- 
ciated in  history  with  the  public  agitation  of  the  question  of 
slavery,  or  with  those  political  developments  that  resulted  in 
the  destruction  of  slavery.  In  general  the  pn  rticipants  in 
underground  operations  were  quiet  persons,  little  known  out- 
side of  the  localities  where  they  lived,  and  were  therefore 
members  of  a  class  that  historians  find  it  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  bring  within  their  field  of  view. 

Before  attempting  to  prepare  a  new  account  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,  from  new  materials,  something  should  be 
said  of  previous  works  upon  it,  and  especially  of  the  seven 
books  which  deal  specifically  with  the  subject :  The  Under- 
ground Railroad,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  jMitchell  ;  Underground 
Railroad  Records,  by  William  Still ;  The  Underground  Rail- 
road in  Chester  and  the  Neighboring  Counties  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  R.  C.  Smedley  ;  The  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin;  Sketches 
in  the  History  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  by  Eber  M.  Pet- 
tit  ;  From  Dixie  to  Canada,  by  H.  U.  Johnson  ;    and  Heroes 

i  in  Womespun,  by  Ascott  R.  Hope  (a  nom  de  plume  for  Robert 

•   L{  -  :  Moncrieff). 

V/jile  several  of  these  volumes  are  sources  of  original 
iUHCfciial,  their  value  is  chiefly  that  of  collections  of  incidents, 
ali'ording  one  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  Under- 

1  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  pp.  74-77,  361,  362. 
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ground  Railroad  in  certain  localities,  and  presenting  types  of 
character  among  the  helpers  and  the  lielped.  In  composi- 
tion they  are  what  one  would  expect  of  persons  who  lived 
simi)le,  strenuous  lives,  who  with  sincerity  record  what  they 
knew  and  experienced.  They  have  not  only  the  characteris- 
tics of  a  deep-seated,  moral  movement,  they  have  also  an 
undeniable  value  for  historical  purposes. 

jNIitchell's  small  volume  of  172  pages  was  published  in 
En<Tland  in  1860.  Its  author  was  a  free  negro,  who  served 
as  a  slave-driver  in  the  South  for  several  years,  then  became 
a  preacher  in  Ohio,  and  for  twelve  years  engaged  in  under- 
o-round  work  ;  finally,  about  1855,  he  went  to  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, to  minister  to  colored  refugees  as  a  missionary  in  the 
service  of  the  American  Free  Baptist  Mission  Society.^  It 
was  while  soliciting  money  in  England  for  tlie  purpose  of 
building  a  chapel  and  schoolhouse  for  his  people  in  Toronto 
that  he  was  induced  to  write  his  book.  The  range  of  expe- 
rience of  the  author  enabled  him  to  relate  at  first  hand  many 
incidents  illustrative  of  the  various  phases  of  underground 
procedure,  and  to  give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
fugitive  slaves  in  Canada. ^ 

Still's  Undenjround  Railroad  Records,  a  large  volume  of 
780  pages,  appeared  in  1872,  and  a  second  edition  in  1883. 
For  some  years  before  the  War  IVIr.  Still  was  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  in  Philadel- 
phia ;  and  from  1852  to  1800  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
Acting  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  a  body  whose 
special  business  it  was  to  harbor  fugitives  and  help  them 
towards  Canada.  About  1850  Mr.  Still  began  to  keep  records 
of  the  stories  he  heard  from  runaways,  and  his  book  is  mainly 
a  compilation  of  these  stories,  together  with  some  Under- 
ground Railroad  correspondence.  At  the  end  there  are  some 
biographical  sketches  of  persons  more  or  less  prominent  in  the 
anti-slavery  cause.  The  book  is  a  mine  of  material  relating 
to  the  work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia. 

1  Mitchell,  Underground  liailroad,  Preface,  p.  vi ;  p.  17. 

2  Mr.  Mitchell  divides  his  little  book  into  two  chapters,  one  on  the  "  Under- 
ground Railroad,"  occupying  124  pages,  the  other  on  the  "Condition  of 
Fugitive  Slaves  in  Canada,"  occupying  48  pages. 
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Operations  curried  on  in  an  extended  field  of  six  or  seven 
counties  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  over  routes  many  of 
tv  1^  '  which  led  to  the' Quaker  City,  are  recounted  in  Smedley's 
volume  of  395  pages,  published  in  1883.  The  abundant 
reminiscences  and  short  biographies  were  patiently  gathered 
by  the  author  from  many  aged  participants  in  underground 
enterprises. 

\  In  his  Reminiscences,  a  book  of  732  pages,  Levi  Coffin,  the 
reputed  president  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  relates  his 
experiences  from  the  time  when  he  began,  as  a  youth  in 
North  Carolina,  to  direct  slaves  northward  on  the  path  to 
liberty,  till  the  time  when,  after  twenty  years  of  service  in 
eastern  Indiana  and  fifteen  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  he  and  his 
coworkers  were  relieved  by  the  admission  of  slaves  within 
the  lines  of  the  Union  forces  in  the  South.  Mr.  Coffin  was 
a  Quaker  of  the  gentle  but  firm  type  depicted  by  Harriet 
lieecher  Stowe  in  the  character  Simeon  Halliday,  of  which  he 
may  have  been  the  original.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  his  autobiography  is  characterized  by  simplicity  and 
candor,  and  supplies  a  fund  of  information  in  regard  to  those 
branches  of  the  Road  with  which  its  author  was  connected. 

Pettit's  Sketches  comprise  a  series  of  articles  printed  in  the 
Fredonia  (New  York)  Censor,  during  the  fall  of  1868,  and 
collected  in  1879  into  a  book  of  174  pages.  The  author  was 
for  many  years  a  "conductor"  in  southwestern  New  York, 
and  most  of  the  adventures  narrated  occurred  within  his 
personal  knowledge. 

Johnson's  From  Dixie  to  Canada  is  a  little  volume  of  194 
pages,  in  which  are  reprinted  some  of  the  many  stories  first 
published  by  him  in  the  LaJce  Shore  Home  Magazine  during 
the  years  1883  to  1889  under  the  heading,  "  Romances  and 
Realities  of  the  Underground  Railroad."  The  data  that 
most  of  these  tales  embody  were  accumulated  by  research, 
and  while  the  names  of  operators,  towns  and  hO  forth  are 
authentic,  the  writer  allows  himself  the  license  of  the  story- 
teller instead  of  restricting  himself  to  the  simple  recording 
of  the  information  secured.  His  investigations  have  given 
him  an  acquaintance  with  the  routes  of  northeastern  Ohio 
and  the  adjacent  portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
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Hope's  volume,  published  in  1894,  does  not  increase  the 
imniber  of  our  sources  of  infoniuition,  iiuismuch  as  its 
nuitcrials  are  derived  from  Still's  Underground  Railroad 
Records  and  Collin's  Reminisce)i(;es.  It  was  written  by  an 
Englishman  apparently  as  a  popular  exposition  of  the  hidden 
methods  of  the  abolitionists. 

To  these  books  should  be  added  a  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages, 
entitled  The  Underground  Railroad,  by  James  H.  Fairchild, 
D.D.,  cx-l*resident  of  Oberlin  College,  published  in  1895 
by  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.^  The  author 
liad  personal  knowledge  of  many  of  the  events  he  narrates 
and  recounts  several  underground  cases  of  notoriety ;  he 
thus  alfords  a  clear  insight  into  the  conditions  under  which 
secret  aid  came  to  be  rendered  to  runaways. 

It  is  surprising  that  a  subject,  the  mysterious  and  romantic 
character  of  which  might  be  supposed  to  appeal  to  a  wide 
circle  of  readers,  has  not  been  duly  treated  in  any  of  the 
modern  popular  magazines.  During  the  last  ten  years  a  iow 
articles  about  the  IJnderground  Railroad  have  appeared  in 
The  Mitgazine  of  Western  History,'^  The  Firelands  Pioneer,^ 
The  Midland  Monthly,^  The  Canadian  3Iayazine  of  Polities, 
Science,  Art  and  Literature^  and  The  American  Historical 
Revieiv.^  Three  of  these  publications,  the  first  two  and  the 
last,  are  of  a  special  character ;  the  other  two,  although  they 
appeal  to  the  general  reader,  cannot  be  said  to  have  attempted 
more  than  the  presentation  of  a  few  incidents  out  of  the 
experience  of  certain  underground  helpers.  From  time  to 
time  the  New  England  Mayazine  has  given  its  readers 
glimpses  of  the  Underground  Road  by  its  articles  dealing 
with  several    well-known   fugitive   slave   cases,   and  a  bio- 


1  Tract  yo.  S7.  in  Vol.  TV,  pp.  91-121,  of  the  publications  of  the  Society. 

"  Marcli.  1887.  pp.  072-682. 

''July,  1888,  pp.  19-88.  Tiiis  periodical  is  Issued  by  the  Firelands  His- 
torical Society  of  Ohio.  Tlie  bulk  of  the  number  mentioned  is  made 
up  of  contributions  in  regard  to  the  Underground  Road  in  northwestern 
Ohio. 

*  February.  1895,  pp.  173-180. 

^  May.  1895,  pp.  9-1 H. 

°  April,  1896,  pp.  455-463.  This  article  is  a  preliminary  study  prepared  by 
the  author. 
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[jnipliical  sketch  of  the  abductor  Harnet  Tubman.*  But  it 
would  be  quite  iini)o.ssible  for  any  one  to  gain  an  ade(juatc 
idea  of  the  movement  from  the  meagre  accounts  that  have 
a[)])eared  in  any  of  these  magazines. 

In  contrast  with  the  magazines,  the  newspapers  have  fre- 
quently published  some  of  the  stirring  recollections  of  sur- 
viving abolitionists,  but  the  result  for  tlie  reader  is  usually 
that  he  learns  only  some  anecdotes  concerning  a  small  section 
of  the  Road,  without  securing  an  insight  into  the  real  signifi- 
cance of  the  underground  movement.  Without  undertaking 
here  to  print  a  full  list  of  articles  on  the  subject,  it  is  worth 
while  to  notice  a  few  newspapers  in  which  series  of  sketches 
have  appeared  of  more  or  less  value  in  extending  our  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  system,  or  in  illustrating  some 
imi)ortant  phase  of  its  working.  The  New  Lexington  (Ohio) 
Tribune,  from  October,  1885,  to  February,  188G,  contains  a 
series  of  reminiscences,  written  by  Mr.  Tiiomas  L.  Gray,  that 
supply  interesting  information  about  the  work  in  southeastern 
Ohio.  The  Pontiac  (Illinois)  Sentinel,  in  1890  and  1891, 
published  fifteen  chapters  of  "  A  History  of  Anti-Slavery 
Days  "  contributed  by  Mr.  \V.  B.  Fyffe,  recording  some  epi- 
sodes in  the  development  of  this  Road  in  northeastern  Illinois. 
The  Sentinel,  of  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  in  a  series  of  articles,  one 
of  which  appeared  every  week  from  July  13  to  August  17, 
1893,  under  the  name  of  Aaron  Benedict,  affords  a  knowledge 
of  the  way  in  which  the  secret  work  was  carried  on  in  a  typi- 
cal Quaker  community.  In  The  Repuhlican  Leader,  of  Salem, 
Indiana,  at  various  dates  from  Nov.  17,  1898,  to  April,  1894, 
E.  Hicks  Trueblood  printed  the  results  of  some  investiga- 
tions begun  at  the  instance  of  the  author,  which  disclose 
the  principal  routes  of  south  central  Indiana.  An  account 
of  the  peculiar  methods  of  the  pedler  Joseph  Sider,  an  ab- 
ductor of  slaves,  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Trueblood.     The  Rev. 

1  Lillie  B.  C.  Wyman  :  "  Black  and  White,"  in  Nmi  Emjlnnd  Marjazine, 
N.S.,  Vol.  V,  pp.  476-481  ;  "  Harriet  Tubman,"  ibid.,  March,  18%,  pp.  tlO- 
118.  Nina  M.  Tiffany:  "The  Escape  of  William  and  Ellen  Craft,"  ibid., 
January,  1800,  p.  524  et  se.q.\  "Shadrach."  ibid.,  May,  1890,  pp.  280-283; 
"  Sims,"  i6(VZ.,  June,  1890,  pp.  385-388;  "  Anthony  Burns,"  ibid.,  July,  1890, 
pp.  6(59-576.  A.  11.  Grimk^  :  "Anti-Slavery Boston,"  ibid.,  December,  1890, 
pp. 441-459. 
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John  Todd  has  preserved  in  tlie  columns  of  the  Tabor  (Iowa) 
Beacon,  in  1890  and  1891,  some  valuable  reminiscences, 
rinniiiig  through  more  than  twenty  numbers  of  the  pai)er, 
under  the  title,  "The  Early  Settlement  and  (irowth  of  West- 
ern Iowa";  several  of  these  are  devoted  to  fugitive  slave 
cases. ^ 

It  is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the  unlawful  nature  of 
Underground  Kaihoad  service,  that  extremely  little  in  the 
way  of  contemporaneous  documents  has  descended  to  us  even 
across  the  sliort  span  of  a  generation  or  two,  and  that  there 
are  few  written  daia  for  the  history  of  a  movement  that  gave 
libertv  tf)  thousands  of  slaves.  Tiie  legal  restraints  upon  the 
rendering  of  aid  to  slaves  bent  on  Hight  to  Canada  were,  of 
course,  ever  present  in  the  minds  of  those  that  pitied  the 
bondman,  whether  a  weli-iii formed  lawyer,  like  Joshua  R. 
Giddings,  or  an  illiterate  negro,  who,  notwithstanding  his 
feUow-feeliug,  was  yet  sufliciently  sagacious  to  avoid  the  open 
violation  of  what  others  might  call  the  law  of  the  land.  There- 
fore, written  evidence  of  complicity  was  for  the  most  part 
carefully  avoided  ;  and  little  information  concerning  any  part 
of  the  work  of  the  Underground  Road  was  allowed  to  get 
into  print.  It  is  knf)wn  that  records  and  diaries  were  kept 
by  certain  helpers;  and  a  few  of  the  letters  and  messages 
that  passed  between  station-keepers  have  been  preserved. 
These  sources  of  information  are  as  vahial)le  as  they  are 
rare:  they  would  doubtless  be  more  plentiful  if  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850  had  not  created  such  consternation  as  to 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  most  of  the  telltale  documents. 

The  great  collection  of  contemporaneous  material  is  that 
of  William  Still,  relating  mainly  to  the  work  of  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Philadelphia.  The  motives  and  the  methods 
of  Mr.  Still  in  keeping  his  register  are  given  in  the  following 
words :  "  Thousands  of  escapes,  harrowing  separations,  dread- 
ful longings,  dark  gropings  after  lost  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  identities,  seemed  ever  to  be  pressing  on  ni}'  mind.  Wliile 
I  knew  the  danger  of  keeping  strict  records,  and  while  I  did 
not  then  dream  that  in  my  day  slavery  would  be  blotted  out, 

^  Other  newspnpcrs  in  which  materials  have  been  found  are  mentioned  in 
the  Appendix,  pp.  396-398. 
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or  that  the  time  would  come  when  T  could  publish  these  rec- 
ords, it  used  to  afford  me  great  satisfaction  to  take  them  down 
fresh  from  the  lips  of  fuj'itives  on  the  way  to  freedom,  and 
to  preserve  them  as  they  had  given  them.  .  .  ."  ^  When  in 
1852  Mr.  Still  became  the  chairman  of  the  Acting  Committee 
of  Vigilance  his  opportunities  were  doubtless  increased  for 
oljtaining  histories  of  cases  ;  and  he  was  then  directed  as  liead 
of  the  connnittce  "  to  keep  a  record  of  all  their  doings,  .  .  . 
especially  of  the  money  received  and  expended  on  behalf  of 
every  case  claiming  their  interposition."^  During  the  period 
of  the  War,  ('hairman  Still  concealed  the  records  and  docu- 
ments he  had  collected  in  the  loft  of  Lebanon  Cemetery 
building,  and  although  their  publication  became  practicable 
when  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  was  issued,  the 
Umleryround  Hailroud  Records  did  not  appear  until  IST^.'^ 

Theodore  Parker,  the  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman 
of  Boston,  and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Vigi- 
lance Committee  of  that  city,  kept  memoranda  of  occurrences 
growing  out  of  the  attemi)ted  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  in  his  neighborhood.  He  was  outspoken  in  his  opposition, 
to  the  law,  and  was  not  less  bold  in  gathering  into  a  journal, 
along  with  newspaper  clippings  and  handbills  referring  to  the 
troubles  of  the  time,  manuscripts  of  his  own  bearing  on  the 
unlawful  procedure  of  the  Committee.  This  journal  or  scrap- 
book,  given  to  the  Boston  Public  Library  in  1874  by  Mrs. 
Parker,*  was  compiled  day  by  day  from  March  15,  1851,  to 
February  19,  1856,  and  throws  much  light  on  the  rendition 
of  the  fugitives  Burns  and  Sims. 

John  Brown,  of  Osawattomie,  left  a  few  notes  of  his  mem- 
orable journey  through  Kansas  and  Iowa,  on  his  way  to  Canada 
in  the  winter  of  1858  and  1859,  with  a  company  of  slaves  res- 
cued by  him  from  bondage  in  western  Missoiiii,  On  the  back 
of  the  original  draft  of  a  letter  written  by  Bvjwn  for  the  New 
York  Tribune  soon  after  the  slaves  had  been  taken  from  their 

^  Underground  liailroad  liocords,  pp.  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 

"^  Ibid.,  p.  611,  where  is  printed  an  article  from  the  Pennsylvania  Freeman, 
December  9,  1852,  giving  an  account  of  the  formation  of  the  Committee. 

'  See  pp.  xxxiv,  xxxv,  xxxvi. 

*  The  title  Mr.  Parker  gave  to  this  scrap-book  is  as  follows  :  "  Memoranda 
of  the  Troubles  iu  Boston  occasioned  by  the  infamous  Fugitive  Slave  Law." 
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niastere,  ap[)ear  the;  names  of  station-keepers  of  the  UmUr- 
groimd  liailroiid  in  eastern  Kansas,  and  a  record  of  certain 
expenditures  fdrming,  doubtless,  a  part  ot"  the  cost  of  his  trip.^ 
When  the  fearless  abductor  arrived  at  S[)ringdale,  Iowa,  late 
in  Feln-uary,  lie  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Tabor  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  "  Reception  of  lirown  and  I'arty  at  (Jrinnell,  Iowa, 
compared  with  Proceedings  at  Tabor,"  in  whicli  he  set  down 
in  the  I'orni  of  items  the  substantial  attentions  he  had  received 
at  the  hands  of  citizens  of  Grinnell.^  These  meagre  records, 
tofether  with  the  letter  written  to  tlie  Trihinu-  mentioned 
above,  are  all  that  Brown  wrote,  so  far  as  known,  giving  ex- 
plicit information  in  regard  to  an  exploit  that  created  a  stir 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Jirch  Piatt,  of  the  vicinity  of  Mendon,  Illinois,  recorded 
his  experiences  as  a  station-keej)er  in  a  "sort  of  diary  and 
farm  record,"  and  in  a  "blue-book,"  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  only  one  of  the  underground  helpers  of  Illinois  that 
ventured  to  chronicle  matters  of  this  kind.  The  diary  is 
still  extant,  and  shows  entries  covcing  a  period  of  more 
than  ten  years,  closing  with  October,  1859;  the  following 
items  will  illustrate  suflicicntly  the  character  '^)f  the  record:  — 

''31(11/ 19, 1848.  Hannah  Coger  arrived  on  the  U.  G.  Rail- 
road, the  last  8100.00  for  freedom  she  was  to  pay  to  Thomas 
Anderson,  Palmyi'a,  Mo.  The  track  is  kept  bright,  it  being 
the  3i'd  time  occupied  since  the  first  of  April."     .  .  . 

"  Nov.  9,  '54.  Negro  hoax  stories  have  been  very  high  in 
the  market  for  a  week  past." 

#         #*         *         *         *         *         * 

"  Oct.  1859.  U.  G.  R.  R.  Conductor  reported  the  passage 
of  five,  Avho  were  considered  very  valuable  pieces  of  Ebony, 
all  designated  by  names,  such  as  John  Brooks,  Daniel  Brooks, 
Mason  Bushrod,  Sjjlvester  Lucket  and  Hanson  Ganse.  Have 
understood  also  that  three  others  were  ticketed  about  mid- 
summer." 

In  Ohio,  Daniel  Osborn,  of  the  Alum  Creek  Quaker 
Settlement,  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  kept  a  diary,  of 

^  f^anhori^,  Lifr  <t»(l  Letters  of  John  Broion,  Yj.  i82. 
2  Ibid.,  pp.  488,  480. 
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which  to-day  only  a  leaf  remains.  This  bit  of  paper  gives  a 
record  of  the  number  of  negroes  passing  through  the  Alum 
Creek  iijighborhood  during  an  interval  of  five  months,  from 
April  14  to  September  10,  1844,  and  is  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, because  it  supplies  data  that  furnish,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  other  terms,  the  elements  for  an  interesting 
computation  of  the  number  of  slaves  that  escaped  into  Ohio.^ 
In  the  correspondence  of  Mr.  David  Putnam,  of  Point 
Ilamar,  near  Marietta,  Ohio,  there  were  found  a  few  letters 
relating  to  the  journeys  of  fugitives.  That  even  these  few 
letters  remain  is  doubtless  due  to  neglect  or  oversight  on  the 
j)art  of  the  recipient.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  them 
bear  unmistakable  signs  of  intended  secrecy,  the  proper 
names  having  been  blotted  out,  or  covered  with  bits  of 
l)aper. 

Underground  managers  who  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  keep 
a  diary  or  letters  for  a  season,  were  induced  to  part  with  such 
condemning  evidence  under  the  stress  of  a  special  danger. 
Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  he  kept  a 
record  of  the  fugitives  that  passed  through  his  liands  and 
those  of  his  coworkers  in  the  Quaker  City  for  a  long  period, 
till  the  trepidation  of  his  family  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  in  1850  caused  him  to  destroy  it.^  Daniel 
Gibbons,  a  Friend,  wlio  lived  near  Columbia  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  began  in  1824  to  keep  a  record  of  tlie  number 
of  fugitives  he  aided.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  entering  in  his 
book  the  name  of  the  master  of  each  fugitive,  the  fugitive's 
own  name  and  his  age,  and  tlie  new  name  given  him.  The 
data  thus  gathered  came  in  time  to  form  a  large  volume, 
but  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  Mr.  Gibbons 
burned  this  book.*'^  William  Parker,  the  colored  leader  in 
the  famous  Christiana  case,  was  found  by  a  friend  to  have  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  escaped  slaves  hidden  about  his 
house  at  the  time  of  the  Christiana  affair,  September  11, 1851, 
and  these  fateful  documents  were  quickly  destroyed.  Had 
they  been  discovered  by  the  officers  that  visited  Parker's 

1  See  Chap.  XI,  p.  340. 

2  Conversation  with  Robert  Purvis,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  December  24,  1896. 
*  Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  pp.  56,  57. 
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house,  they  might  have  brought  disaster  upon  many  persons. ^ 
Thus,  tlie  need  of  secrecy  constantly  served  to  prevent  the 
making  of  records,  or  to  bring  about  their  early  destruction. 
The  written  and  printed  records  do  give  a  multitude  of 
unquestioned  facts  about  the  Underground  Railroad ;  but 
when  wishing  to  find  out  the  details  of  rational  management, 
the  methods  of  business,  and  the  total  amount  of  tralhc,  we 
are  thrown  back  on  the  recollections  of  living  abolitionists  as 
the  main  source  of  information ;  from  them  the  gaps  in  the 
real  history  of  the  Underground  Railroad  must  be  iilled,  if 
filled  at  all. 

It  is  witli  the  aid  of  such  memorials  that  the  present  vol- 
ume has  been  written.  Reminiscences  have  been  gathered 
by  correspondence  and  by  travel  from  many  surviving  aboli- 
tionists or  their  families  ;  and  recollections  of  fugitive  slave 
days  have  been  culled  from  books,  newspapers,  letters  and 
diaries.  During  three  years  of  the  five  years  of  preparation 
the  author's  residence  in  Ohio  afforded  him  opportunity  to 
visit  many  places  in  that  state  where  former  employees  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  could  be  found,  and  to  extend 
these  explorations  to  southern  iMicliigan,  and  among  the  sur- 
viving fugitives  along  the  Detroit  River  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  Residence  in  Massachusetts  during  the  years  1895- 
1897  lias  enabled  him  to  secure  some  interesting  information 
in  regard  to  underground  lines  in  New  England.  The  mate- 
rials thus  collected  relate  to  the  following  states :  Iowa,  "Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Rliodo 
Island,  Massachusetts  and  Vermont,  besides  a  few  items  con- 
cerning North  Carolina,  Maryland  ai'  1  Delaware. 

Underground  operations  practically  ceased  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War.  In  view  of  the  lapse  of  time,  the 
reasons  for  trusting  the  credibility  of  the  evidence  U})on 
wliich  our  knowledge  of  the  Underground  Road  rests  should 
be  stated.  Some  of  the  testimony  dealt  with  in  this  cha})tcr 
was  put  in  writing  during  the  period  of  the  Road's  operation, 
or  at  the  close  of  i<-  activity,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  easily- 
questioned.      Buo  lo  may  be  said  that  a  large  part  of  the 

1  Smedley,  Underground  liailroad,  pp.  120,  121. 
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materials  for  this  history  were  drawn  from  written  and  oral 
accounts  obtained  at  a  much  later  date ;  and  that  these  mate- 
rials, even  tliough  the  honesty  and  fidelity  of  the  narrators 
be  granted,  arc  worthy  of  little  credit  for  historical  purposes. 
Such  a  criticism  would  doubtless  be  just  as  applied  to  remin- 
iscences purporting  to  represent  particular  events  with  great 
detail  of  narration,  but  clearly  it  would  lose  much  of  its 
force  when  directed  against  recollections  of  occurrences  that 
came  within  the  range  of  the  narrator's  experience,  not  once 
nor  twice,  but  many  times  with  little  variation  in  their  main 
features.  It  would  be  dimcult  to  imagine  an  "old-time" 
abolitionist,  whose  faculties  are  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation, 
foi'getting  tliat  ho  received  fugitives  from  a  certain  neighbor 
or  community  a  few  miles  away,  that  he  usually  stowed 
them  in  his  garret  or  his  haymow,  and  that  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  taking  them  at  night  in  all  kinds  of  weather  to  one 
of  several  diiferent  stations,  the  managers  of  which  he  knew 
intimately  and  trusted  implicitly.  Not  only  did  repetition 
serve  to  deepen  the  general  recollections  of  the  average  opera- 
tor, but  the  strange  and  romantic  character  of  his  unlawful 
business  lielped  to  fix  them  in  his  mind.  Some  special  occur- 
rences he  is  apt  to  remember  with  vividness,  because  they 
were  in  some  way  extraordinary.  If  it  be  argued  that  the 
surviving  abolitionists  are  now  old  persons,  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  tlipt  it  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  that  old  per- 
sons ordinarily  remember  the  occurrences  of  their  youth  and 
prime  better  than  events  of  recent  date.  The  abolitionists, 
as  a  class,  were  people  whose  remembrances  of  tlie  ante-bel- 
lum days  were  deepened  by  the  clear  definition  of  their  gov- 
erning principles,  the  abiding  sense  of  tlieir  religious  convic- 
tions, and  the  extraordinary  conditions,  legal  and  social, 
under  which  their  acts  were  performed.  The  risks  these 
persons  ran,  tlio  few  and  scattered  friends  they  had,  the  con- 
centration of  their  interests  into  small  compass,  because  of 
the  disdain  of  tlie  communities  where  they  lived,  have  se- 
cured to  us  a  source  of  Icnowledge,  the  value  of  which  cannot 
be  liglitly  questioned.  If  there  bo  doubt  on  this  point,  it 
must  give  way  before  the  manner  in  which  statements  gatli- 
ered  from  different  localities  during  the  last  five  years  articu- 
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late together,  the  testimony  of  different  and  sometimes  widely 
separated  witnesses  combining  to  support  one  another.^ 

The  elucidation  by  new  light  of  some  obscure  matter 
already  reported,  the  verification  by  a  fresh  witness  of  some 
fact  already  discovered,  gives  at  once  the  rule  and  test  of  an 
investigation  such  as  this.  Out  of  many  illustrations  that 
might  be  given,  the  following  are  offered.  Mr.  J.  M.  Forsyth, 
of  Northwood,  Logan  County,  Ohio,  writes  under  date  Sep- 
ten.ber  22,  1894:  "In  Northwood  there  is  a  denomination 
known  as  Covenanters  ;  among  them  the  runaways  were  safe. 
Isaac  Patterson  has  a  cave  on  his  place  where  the  fugitives 
were  secreted  and  fed  two  or  three  weeks  at  a  time  until 
the  hunt  for  them  Avas  over.  Then  friends,  as  hunters,  in 
covered  wagons  would  take  them  to  Sandusky.  The  highest 
nnmbcf  taken  at  one  time  was  seven.  The  conductors  were 
mostly  sindents  from  Northwood.  All  I  did  was  to  help  get 
up  the  team.  .  .  ." 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  T.  Milligan,  of  Esther,  Pennsylvania,  Decem- 
ber 5,  1896,  writes  ei.tirely  independently:  "In  1849  my 
brother  .  .  .  and  I  went  ...  to  Logan  Co.,  Ohio,  to  conduct 
a  grammar  school  ...  at  a  place  called  Northwood.  The 
school  developed  into  a  college  under  the  title  of  Geneva 
Hall.  J.  R.  VV.  Sloane^  .  .  .  was  elected  President  and 
moved  to  Northwood  in  1851.  .  .  .  The  region  was  settled 
by  Covenanters  and  Seceders,  and  every  house  was  a  home 
for  the  wanderers.  But  there  was  a  cave  on  the  farm  of  a 
man  by  the  nama  of  Patterson,   absolutely  safe  and  fairly 

1  The  value  of  loininiscences  and  memoirs  is  considered  in  an  article  on 
"  HecollectionF  an  a  So.rr-e  of  History."  by  the  Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  in 
the  rrocei'dimj  oj  ','■'  y'jssachusetts  Historical  Society,  March  and  April, 
18','n.  pp,  473-490.  'i  ■  is,  '<vit)\  the  remarks  of  Professor  H.  Morse  Stephens 
in  his  article  entitled  '  '•'  au  Memoirs  of  the  French  Directory,"  A7nt'rican 
Historical  licview,  April,  1896,  pp.  475,  476,  489,  should  he  read  as  a  cor- 
rective by  the  student  that  finds  himself  constrained  to  have  recourse  to 
recollections  for  information. 

2  The  Hev.  J.  R.  W.  Sloano,  D.D.,  was  the  father  of  Professor  William  M. 
Sloane,  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  Professor  Sloane,  in  a 
letter  recently  received,  says:  "The  first  clear,  conscious  memory  I  have  is 
of  seeing  slaves  tp.'f'Mi  from  our  garret  near  midnight,  and  forwarded  towards 
Sandusky.  I  Iso  remember  the  formal,  but  rather  friendly,  visitation  of 
the  house  by  i-   aherirf's  posse."    Date  of  letter,  Paris,  November  19,  189& 
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comfortable  for  fugitives.  In  one  instance  thirteen  fugitives, 
after  resting  in  the  cave  for  some  days,  were  taken  by  the 
students  in  two  covered  wagons  to  Sandusky,  some  90  miles, 
where  I  had  gone  to  engage  passage  for  them  on  the  Bay 
City  steamboat  across  the  lake  to  Maiden  —  where  I  saw  them 
safely  landed  on  free  soil,  to  their  unspeakable  joy.  Indeed, 
I  thought  one  old  man  would  have  died  from  the  gladness 
of  his  heart  in  being  safe  in  freedom.  I  went  from  Belle 
Centre  [near  Northwood]  by  rail,  and  did  not  go  with  the 
land  escort  —  but  from  what  they  told  me  of  their  expe- 
rience, it  was  often  amusing  and  sometimes  thrilling.  They 
were  ostensibly  a  hunting  party  of  10  or  12  armed  men.  .  .  . 
The  two  covered  wagons  ore  a  'sanctum  sanctorum'  into 
which  no  mortal  was  allo\»  peep.  .  .  .      The  word  of 

command,  'Stand  back,'  was  a  ys  respected  by  those  who 
wei  >  unduly  intent  upon  seeing  the  thirteen  deer  .  .  . 
brought  from  the  woods  of  Logan  and  Hardin  counties  and 
being  taken  to  Sandusky." 

In  the  same  letter  Mr.  Milligan  corroborates  some  infor- 
mation secured  from  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Ramsey,  of  Cadiz,  Ohio, 
August  18,  1892,  in  regard  to  an  underground  route  in 
southern  Illinois.  Mr.  Ramsey  related  that  his  father,  Robert 
Ramsey,  first  engaged  in  Underground  Railroad  work  at 
Eden,  Randolph  County,  Illinois,  in  18-14,  and  that  he  carried 
it  on  at  intervals  until  the  War.  "  The  fugitives,"  he  said, 
"came  up  the  river  to  Chester,  Illinois,  and  there  they 
started  northeast  on  the  state  road,  which  followed  an  old 
Indian  trail.  The  stations  were  each  in  a  community  of 
Covenanters,  ..."  and  existed,  according  to  his  account, 
at  Chester,  Eden,  Oakdale,  Nashville  and  Centralia.  "Be- 
sides my  father,"  said  Mr.  Ramsey,  "  John  Hood  and  two 
brothers,  James  B.  and  Thomas  McClurkin,  lived  in  Oakdale, 
where  my  father  lived  during  the  last  thirty-five  years  of  his 
life.  He  lived  in  Eden  before  this  time.  .  .  . "  ^  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Milligim  writes  as  follows:  "My  father  removed  to 
Randolph  Co.,  111.,  in  1847,  and  with  Rev.  Wm.  Sloane  .  .  . 
and  the  Covenanter  congregations  under  their  ministry  kept 
a  very  large  depot  wide  open  for  slaves  escaping  from  Mis- 

^  Conversation  with  tlie  Rev.  R.  G.  Ramsey,  Cadiz,  Ohio,  August  18,  1892. 
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souri.  Scores  at  a  time  came  to  Sparta  [the  post-office  of 
the  Eden  settlement  mentioned  above]  —  my  father's  region, 
were  harbored  there,  .  .  .  and  finally  escorted  to  Elkhorn 
[about  two  miles  from  Oakdale],  the  region  of  Father  Sloane, 
where  they  were  sheltered  and  escorted  ...  to  some  friends 
in  the  region  of  Nashville,  111.,  and  thence  north  on  the  regu- 
lar trail  which  I  am  not  able  further  to  locate.  At  Sparta, 
Coultersville  and  Elkhorn  there  was  an  almost  constant 
supply  of  fugitives.  .  .  .  But  .  .  .  few  were  ever  gotten 
from  the  segis  of  the  Hayes  and  Moores  and  Todds  and 
McLurkins  and  Hoods   and  Sloanes  and  Milligans  of  that 


region. 


The  evidence  above  quoted  has  the  well-known  value  of 
two  witnesses,  examined  apart,  who  corroborate  each  other; 
and  it  also  illustrates  the  way  in  which  the  pieces  of  under- 
ground routes  may  be  joined  together.  These  letters,  together 
with  some  additional  testimony,  enable  us  to  trace  on  the  map 
a  section  of  a  secret  line  of  travel  in  southern  Illinois. 

Another  example  throws  liglit  on  a  channel  of  escape  in 
northeastern  Indiana.  While  Levi  Coffin  lived  at  Newport 
(now  Fountain  City),  Indiana,  he  sometimes  sent  slaves  north- 
ward b}  way  of  what  he  called  "  the  Mississinewa  route,"  ^  from 
the  Misiissinewa  River,  near  which  undoubtedly  it  ran  for  a 
considerable  distance.  This  road  seems  to  have  been  called 
also  the  Grant  County  route.  In  the  most  general  way  only 
do  these  descriptions  tell  anything  about  the  route.  However, 
correspondence  with  several  people  of  Indiana  has  brought  it 
to  light.  One  letter  ^  informs  us  in  regard  to  fugitives  de- 
parting from  Newport :  "  If  they  came  to  Economy  they  were 
sent  to  Grant  Co.  .  .  ."  Now,  so  far  as  known,  Jonesboro' 
was  the  next  locality  to  which  they  were  usually  forwarded, 
and  the  line  from  this  point  northward  is  given  us  by  the 
Hon.  John  Ratliff,  of  jMarion,  Indiana,  who  had  been  over  it 
with  passengers.  He  says  that  the  first  station  north  of 
Jonesboro'  was   North   ''^anchester,  where  "Morris"  Tlace 

1  licminiscences,  p.  184. 

2  Letter  of  John  Charles,  Economy,  Wayne  County,  Indiana,  January  9, 
1806.  Mr.  Charles  is  a  Quaker,  and  took  part  in  the  underground  work  at 
Economy. 
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was  agent;  the  next  station,  Goshen,  where  Dr.  Matchett 
harbored  fugitives ;  and  thenoe  the  line  ran  to  Young's 
Prairie,^  which  is  in  Cass  Count}',  Michigan.  The  same  sec- 
tion of  Road,  but  with  a  few  additional  stations,  is  marked  out 
by  William  Hay  ward.  The  additional  stations  may  not  have 
existed  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Ratliff  served  as  a  guide,  or  he 
may  have  forgotten  to  mention  them.  Mr.  Hayward  writes : 
"  My  cousin,  Maurice  Place,  often  brought  carriage  loads  of 
colored  people  from  North  Manchester,  Wabash  Co.,  to  my 
father's  house,  six  miles  west  of  Manchester  on  the  Rochester 
road.  .  .  .  We  would  keep  them  .  .  .  until  sometime  in  the 
night ;  then  my  father  would  go  with  them  to  Avery  Brace's 
.  .  .  three  miles  .  .  .  nortli,  through  the  woods.  He  took 
them  .  .  .  seven  miles  farther  ...  to  Chauncey  Hurlburt's 
in  Kosciusko  Co.  .  .  .  Tliey  (the  Hurlburts)  took  them 
twelve  miles  farther  .  .  to  Warsaw,  to  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Gordon,  and  he  took  them  to  Dr.  Matchett's  in  Elkhart 
Co.,  not  far  from  Goshen,  There  were  friends  there  to  help 
them  to  Michigan."  ^ 

In  weighing  the  testimony  amassed,  the  author  has  had 
the  advantage  o2  personal  acquaintance  with  many  of  those 
furnishing  information ;  and  the  internal  evidence  of  letters 
has  been  considered  in  estimating  the  worth  of  written  testi- 
mony. Doubtless  the  work  could  have  been  more  thoroughly 
executed,  if  the  collection  of  materials  had  been  systemati- 
cally undertaken  by  some  one  a  decade  or  two  earlier.  It  is 
certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  postponed  to  a  later 
period.  Since  the  inception  of  this  research  the  ravages  of 
time  have  greatly  thinned  the  company  of  witnesses,  who 
count  it  among  their  chiefest  joys  that  they  were  permitted 
to  live  to  see  their  country  rid  of  slavery,  and  the  negro  race 
a  free  people. 


1  Letter  from  Charles  "W.  Osborn,  Economy,  Tndiana.  Marcli  4,  1896. 
Osborn  obtained  Mip  iinnies  of  stations  in  conversation  ./ith  Mr.  Ratliff. 

2  Letter  of  William  Hayward. 
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ORIGIN   AND  GROWTH  OF   T-IE   UNDERGROUND   ROAD 
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The  Underground  Road  developed  in  a  section  of  country 
rid  of  slavery,  and  situated  between  two  regions,  from  one  of 
which  slaves  were  continually  escaping  with  the  prospect  of 
becoming  indisputably  free  on  croo:?'nrr'  the  borders  of  the 
other.  Not  a  few  persons  living  within  the  intervening  ter- 
ritory were  deeply  opposed  to  slavery,  and  although  they 
were  bound  by  law  to  discountenance  slaves  seeking  free- 
dom, they  felt  themselves  to  be  more  strongly  bound  by  con- 
science to  give  them  help.  Thus  it  happened  that  in  the 
course  of  the  sixty  years  before  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  the  Northern  states  became  traversed  by 
numerous  secret  pathways  leading  from  Southern  bondage 
to  Canadian  liberty. 

Slavery  was  put  in  process  of  extinction  at  an  early  period 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York  and  the  New  Eng- 
land states.  From  the  five  and  a  fraction  states  created  out 
of  the  Northwestern  Territory  slavery  was  excluded  by 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  rapid 
was  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  Northeastern  states, 
where  the  conditions  of  climate,  industry  and  public  opinion 
were  unfavorable  to  the  continuance  of  slavery.  In  1777 
emancipation  was  begun  by  the  action  of  Vermont,  which 
upon  its  separation  from  New  York  adopted  a  constitution 
in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  Pennsylvania  and  Massa- 
chusetts took  action  three  years  later.  Pennsylvania  pro- 
vided by  statute  for  gradual  abolition,  and  its  example  was 
followed  by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  in  1784,  by  New 
York  in  1799,  and  by  New  Jersey  in  1804.  Massachusetts 
was  less  direct,  but  not  less  effective,  in  securing  the  extinc- 
tion of  slavery ;  happily  it  had  inserted  in  the  declaration  of 
c  17 
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rights  prefixed  to  its  constitution:  "All  men  are  born  free 
and  equal,  and  have  certain  natural,  essential  and  inalien- 
able rights."  ^  This  clause  received  at  a  later  time  strict 
interpretation  at  the  bar  of  the  state  supreme  court,  and 
slavery  was  held  to  have  ceased  with  the  year  1780. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  the  remaining  group  of 
states  with  which  we  are  here  concerned.  Their  territorial 
organizations  were  effected  under  the  provisions  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  pro- 
visions is  as  follows :  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor 
involuntary  servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than 
in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted."  ^  It  was  this  feature,  introduced  into 
the  great  Ordinance  by  New  England  men,  that  rendered 
futile  the  many  attempts  subsequently  made  by  Indiana  Ter- 
ritory to  htive  slavery  admitted  within  its  own  boundaries  by 
congressional  enactment.  "  It  is  probable,"  says  Rhodes, 
"  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  prohibitory  clause,  slavery 
would  have  gained  such  a  foothold  in  Indiana  and  Illinois 
that  the  two  would  have  been  organized  as  slaveholdi  ng 
states."  ^  The  five  states,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  were  therefore  admitted  to  the  Union  as  free 
states.  West  of  the  Mississippi  River  there  is  one  state,  at 
least,  that  must  be  added  to  the  group  just  indicated,  namely, 
Iowa.  Slaveholding  was  prevented  within  its  domain  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  of  1820,  prohibiting  slavery  in  the 
territory  acquired  under  the  Louisiana  purchase  north  of 
latitude  36°  30',  and  several  years  before  this  law  was 
abrogated  Iowa  had  entered  statehood  with  a  constitution 
that  fixed  her  place  among  the  free  commonwealths.  The 
enfranchisement  of  this  extended  region  was  thus  accom- 
plished by  state  and  national  action.  The  ominous  result 
was  the  establishment  of  a  sweeping  line  of  frontier  between 
the  slaveholding  South  and  the  non-slaveholding  North,  and 
thereby  the  propounding  to  the  nation  of  a  new  question, 
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1  Constitution  of  Massachusetts,  Part  I,  Art.  1 ;  quoted  by  Du  Bois,  Sup- 
pi'ession  of  the  Shivo  Trade,  p.  225. 
'^  See  Appendix  A,  p.  35'.>. 
8  History  of  the  United  Slates,  Vol.  I,  p.  16. 
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that  of  the  status  of  fugitives  in  free  regions.  The  elements 
were  in  the  proper  condition  for  the  crystallization  of  this 
question. 

The  colonies  generally  had  found  it  necessary  to  provide 
regulations  in  regard  to  fugitives  and  the  restoration  of  them 
to  their  masters.  Such  provisions,  it  is  probable,  were  reason- 
ably well  observed  as  long  as  runaways  did  not  escape  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  colonies  to  which  their  owners  belonged ; 
but  escapes  from  the  territory  of  one  colony  into  that  of  an- 
other were  at  first  left  to  be  settled  as  the  state  of  feeling 
existing  between  the  two  peoples  concerned  should  dictate. 
In  1643  the  New  England  Confederation  of  Plymouth,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut  and  New  Haven,  unwilling  to  leave  the 
subject  of  the  delivery  of  fugitives  longer  to  intercolonial 
comity,  incorporated  a  clause  in  their  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion providing:  "If  any  servant  runn  away  from  his  master 
into  any  other  of  these  confederated  Jurisdiccons,  That  in 
such  case  vpon  the  Certyficate  of  one  Majistrate  in  the  Juris- 
diccon  out  of  which  the  said  servant  fled,  or  upon  other  due 
proofs,  the  said  servant  shall  be  deliuered  either  to  his  Mas- 
ter or  any  other  that  pursues  and  brings  such  Certificate  or 
proofe."  About  the  same  time  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  Dutch  at  New  Netherlands  and  the  English  at 
New  Haven  for  the  mutual  surrender  of  fugitives,  a  rtep  that 
was  preceded  by  a  complaint  from  the  commissioners  of.  the 
United  Colonies  to  Governor  Stuyvesant  of  New  Netherlands, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Dutch  agent  at  Hartford  was  harboring 
one  of  their  Indian  slaves,  and  by  the  refusal  to  return  some 
of  Stuyvesant's  runaway  servants  from  New  Haven  until  the 
redress  of  the  grievance.  It  was  only  when  some  of  the  fugi- 
tives had  been  restored  to  New  Netherlands,  and  a  proclama- 
tion, issued  in  a  spirit  of  retaliation  by  the  Lords  of  the  West 
India  Company,  forbidding  the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves  to 
New  Haven,  had  been  annulled,  that  the  agreement  for  the 
mutual  surrender  of  runaways  was  made  by  the  two  parties. 
Negotiations  in  regard  to  fugitives  early  took  place  between 
Maryland  and  New  Netherlands ;  at  one  time  on  account  of 
the  flight  of  some  slaves  from  the  Southern  colony  into  the 
Northern  colony,  and  later  on  account  of  the  reversal  of  the 
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conditions.  The  temper  of  the  Dutch  when  calling  for  their 
servants  in  1059  was  not  conciliatory,  for  they  threatened,  if 
their  demand  should  be  refused,  "  to  publish  free  liberty, 
access  and  recess  to  all  planters,  servants,  negroes,  fugitives, 
and  runaways  which  may  go  into  New  Netherland."  The 
escape  of  fugitives  from  the  Eastern  colonies  northward  to 
Canada  was  also  a  constant  source  of  trouble  between  the 
French  and  the  Dutch,  and  between  the  French  and  English.* 

When,  therefore,  emancipation  acts  were  passed  by  Ver- 
mont and  four  other  states  the  new  question  came  into  exist- 
ence. It  presented  itself  also  in  the  Western  territories. 
The  framers  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance  found  themselves 
confronted  by  the  question,  and  they  dealt  with  it  in  the 
spirit  of  compromise.  They  enacted  a  stipulation  for  the 
territory,  "that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from 
whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the 
original  states,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service 
aforesaid."  ^ 

Meanwhile  the  Federal  Co»"-v^ention  in  Philadelphia  had  the 
same  question  to  consider.  The  result  of  its  deliberations  on 
the  point  was  not  different  from  that  of  Congress  expressed 
in  the  Ordinance.  Among  the  concessions  to  slavery  that 
the  Federal  Convention  felt  constrained  to  make,  this  provi- 
sion found  place  in  the  Constitution :  "  No  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping 
into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall 
be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service 
or  labor  may  be  due."  ^  Neither  of  these  clauses  appears  to 
have  been  subjected  to  much  debate,  and  they  were  adopted 
by  votes  that  testify  to  their  acceptableness  ;  the  former  re- 
ceived the  support  of  all  members  present  but  one,  the  latter 
passed  unanimously. 

In  the  sentiment  of  the  time  there  seems  to  have  been  no 

1  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  2-11. 
^  Journals  of  Cciyress,  XII,  84.  92. 

3  Con.stitution  of  tlie  United  Statis,  Art.  IV,  §  2.  See  Bevised  Statutes  of 
the  United  States,  I,  18.     See  also  Appendix  A,  p.  359. 
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sense  of  humiliation  on  the  part  of  the  North  over  the  con- 
clusions reached  concerning  the  rendition  of  escaped  slaves. 
It  had  been  seen  by  Northern  men  that  the  subject  was  one 
refjuiring  conciliatory  treatment,  if  it  were  not  to  become  a 
block  in  the  way  of  certain  Soutliern  states  entering  the 
Union;  and,  besides,  the  opinion  generally  prevailed  that 
:y  would  gradually  disappear  from  all  the  states,  and 
lue  riddle  would  thus  solve  itself.*  The  .South  was  pleased, 
l)Ut  apparently  not  exultant,  over  the  supposed  security 
gained  for  its  slave  property.  (General  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina,  probably  expressed  the  view  of  most  South- 
erners when  he  said  that  the  terms  for  the  security  of  slave 
property  gained  by  his  section  were  not  bad,  although  they 
were  not  the  best  from  the  slaveliolders'  standpoint,  and  that 
they  permitted  the  recapture  of  runaways  in  any  part  of 
America — a  right  the  South  had  never  before  enjoyed.^  In 
abstract  law  the  rights  of  the  slave-owner  had  in  truth  been 
well  provided  for.  Especially  deserving  of  note  is  the  fact 
that  a  constitutional  basis  had  been  furnished  for  claims 
w  "'h,  in  case  slavery  did  not  disappear  from  the  country  — 
tingency  not  anticipated  by  the  fathers  —  might  be  in- 
hi^.jU  upon  as  having  the  fundamental  and  positive  sanction 
of  the  government.  But  what  would  be  the  fate  of  the  run- 
ning slave  was  a  matter  with  which,  after  all,  private  princi- 
ples and  sympathies,  and  not  merely  constitutional  provisions, 
would  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  each  case. 

For  several  years  the  stipulations  for  the  rendition  of  fugi- 
tive slaves  remained  inoperative.  At  length,  in  1791,  a  case 
of  kidnapping  occurred  at  Washington,  Pennsylvania,  and 
this  served  to  bring  the  subject  once  more  to  the  public 
mind.  Early  in  1793  Congress  passed  the  first  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.'^  This  law  provided  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives 
from  justice  and  fugitives  from  labor.  Wo  are  concerned,  of 
course,  with  the  latter  class  only.  The  sections  of  the  act 
dealing  with  this  division  are  too  long  to  be  here  quoted: 

1  Elliot's  Debates.  See  also  George  Liverraore's  Historical  Hesearch 
Hespecting  the  Opinions  of  the  Founders  of  the  Republic  on  Negroes,  as  Citi- 
zens a»<l  as  Soldiers,  1862,  p.  51  et  seq. 

2  Elliot's  Debates,  III,  277.  »  Appendix  A,  pp.  859-301. 
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they  empowered  the  owner,  his  agent  or  attorney,  to  seize  the 
fugitive  and  take  him  before  a  United  States  circuit  or  dis- 
trict judge  within  the  state  where  the  arrest  was  made,  or 
before  any  local  magistrate  within  the  county  in  which  the 
seizure  occurred.  The  oral  testimony  of  the  claimant,  or  an 
affidavit  from  a  magistrate  in  the  state  from  which  he  came, 
must  certify  that  the  fugitive  owed  service  as  claimed.  Upon 
such  showing  the  claimant  secured  his  warrant  for  removing 
the  runaway  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  had  fled. 
Five  hundred  dollars  fine  constituted  the  penalty  for  hinder- 
ing arrest,  or  for  rescuing  or  harboring  the  fugitive  after 
notice  that  he  or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labor. 

All  the  evidence  goes  to  sliow  that  this  law  was  ineffec- 
tual ;  Mrs.  McDougall  points  out  that  two  cases  of  resistance 
to  the  principle  of  the  act  occurred  before  the  close  of  1793.^ 
Attempts  at  amendment  were  made  in  Congress  as  early  as 
the  winter  of  1796,  and  were  repeated  at  irregular  intervals 
down  to  1850.  Secret  or  "  underground  "  methods  of  rescue 
w^ere  already  well  understood  in  and  around  Philadelphia  by 
180-1.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps  other  states, 
heeded  the  complaints  of  neighboring  slave  states,  and  gave 
what  force  they  might  to  the  law  of  1793  by  enacting  laws 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  within  their  borders.  The  law 
of  Pennsylvania  for  this  purpose  was  passed  the  same  year  in 
which  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  began  negotiations 
with  England  looking  toward  the  extradition  of  slaves  from 
Canada  (1826) ;  but  it  was  quaslied  by  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Prigg  case  in  1842.^  By 
1850  the  Northern  states  were  traversed  by  numerous  lines 
of  Underground  Railroad,  and  the  South  was  declaring  its 
losses  of  slave  property  to  be  enormous. 

The  result  of  the  frequent  transgressions  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  on  the  one  hand  and  of  the  clamorous  demand  for 
a  measure  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  South  on  the  other, 
was  the  passage  of  a  new  Fugitive  Recovery  Bill  in  1850.^   The 

1  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  19. 

3  See  Chap.  IX,  pp.  269-267 ;  also  Stroud,  Sketch  of  the  Laws  Eelating 
to  Slavery  in  the  Several  States,  2d  ed.,  pp.  220-222. 
«  Appendix  A,  pp.  361-366. 
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increased  rigor  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  was  ill  adapted 
to  generate  the  respect  that  a  good  law  secures,  and,  indeed, 
must  have  in  order  to  be  enforced.  The  law  contained  feat- 
ures sufficiently  objectionable  to  make  many  converts,  to  the 
cause  of  the  abolitionists;  and  a  systematic  evasion  of  the 
law  was  regarded  as  an  imperative  duty  by  thousands.  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  was  based  on  the  earlier  law,  but 
was  fitted  out  witii  a  number  of  clauses,  dictated  by  a  self- 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  South  that  ignored  the  rights  of 
every  party  save  those  of  the  master.  Under  the  regulations 
of  the  act  the  certiticate  authorizing  the  arrest  and  removal 
of  a  fugitive  slave  was  to  be  granted  to  the  claimant  by  the 
United  States  commissioner,  the  courts,  or  the  judge  of  the 
proper  circuit,  district,  or  county.  If  the  arrest  were  made 
without  process,  tlie  claimant  was  to  take  the  fugitive  forth- 
witli  before  the  commissioner  or  other  official,  and  there  the 
case  was  to  be  determined  in  a  summary  manner.  The 
refusal  of  a  United  States  marshal  or  his  deputies  to  execute 
a  commissioner's  certiticate,  properly  directed,  involved  a 
line  of  one  thousand  dollars  ;  and  failure  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  negro  after  arrest,  made  the  marshal  liable,  on 
his  official  bond,  for  the  value  of  the  slave.  AViieu  necessary 
to  insure  a  faithful  observance  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  the  commissioners,  or  persons  appointed  by 
them,  had  the  authority  to  summon  the  posse  comitatus  of 
the  county,  and  "all  good  citizens"  were  "commanded  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  "  of  the 
law.  The  testimony  of  the  alleged  fugitive  could  not  be  »•» 
ceived  in  evidence.  Ownership  was  determined  by  the  sim- 
ple affidavit  of  the  person  claiming  the  slave  ;  and  when 
determined  it  was  shielded  by  the  certificate  of  the  commis- 
sioner from  "  all  molestation  ...  by  any  process  issued  by 
any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person  whomsoever." 
Any  act  meant  to  obstruct  the  claimant  in  his  arrest  of  the 
fugitive,  or  any  attempt  to  rescue,  harbor,  or  conceal  the  fugi- 
tive, laid  the  person  interfering  liable  "  to  a  fine  not  exceed- 
ing one  thousand  dollars,  and  iniprisonment  not  exceeding 
si'-,  months,"  also  liable  for  "  civil  damages  to  the  party  in- 
jured in  tlie  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  fugitive  so 
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lost."  In  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  took  place  before 
a  commissioner  he  was  "  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in 
full  for  his  services,"  provided  that  a  warrant  for  the  fugi- 
tive's arrest  was  issued ;  if,  however,  the  fugitive  was  dis- 
charged, the  commissioner  was  entitled  to  five  dollars  only.^ 
By  the  abolitionists,  at  whom  it  was  directed,  this  law  was 
detested.  A  government,  whose  first  national  manifesto  con- 
tained the  exalted  principles  enshrined  in  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  stooping  to  the  task  of  slave-catching,  violated 
all  their  ideas  of  national  dignity,  decency  and  consistency. 
Many  persons,  indeed,  justified  their  opposition  to  the  law  in 
the  familiar  words:  "We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by 
their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  riglits,  that  among 
these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness."  The 
scriptural  injunction  "  not  to  deliver  unto  his  master  the 
servant  that  hath  escaped,"  ^  was  also  frequently  quoted  by 
men  whose  religious  convictions  admitted  of  no  compromise. 
They  pointed  out  that  the  law  virtually  made  all  Northern 
citizens  accomplices  in  what  they  denominated  the  crime  of 
slave-catching ;  that  it  denied  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  rest- 
ing the  question  of  lifelong  liberty  on  ex-parte  evidence ; 
made  ineffective  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  and  offered  a 
bribe  to  the  commissioner  for  a  decision  against  the  negro.^ 
The  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  for  offenders  against 
the  law  were  severe,  but  they  had  no  deterrent  effect  upon 
those  engaged  in  helping  slaves  to  Canada.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  stimulated  the  work  of  secret 
emancipation.  "  The  passage  of  the  new  law,"  says  a  recent 
investigator,  ■' probably  increased  the  number  of  anti-slavery 
people  more  than  auj'thing  else  that  had  occurred  dui'ing  the 
whole  agitation.  Many  of  those  formerly  indifferent  were 
roused  to  active  opposition  by  a  sense  of  the  injustice  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Act  as  they  saw  it  executed  in  Boston  and 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  462-466. 

2  Dent,  xxiii,  15,  16. 

"  See  Some,  liecollertions  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  by  S.  J.  May,  p.  345 
et  seq.  ;  Stroud's  Sketch  of  the  Laws  Itelating  to  Slaivry  in  the  Several  Stateti, 
2d  ed.,  1856,  pp.  271-280  ;  Wihion,  History  of  the  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
1-oioer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  304-322. 
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elsewhere.  ...  As  Mr.  James  Freeman  Clarke  has  said,  '  It 
was  impossible  to  convince  the  people  that  it  was  riglit  to 
send  back  to  slavery  men  who  were  so  desirous  of  freedom 
as  to  run  such  risks.  All  education  from  boyliood  up  to 
manhood  liiid  taught  us  to  believe  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
men  to  struggle  for  freedom.'  "  ^ 

The  desire  for  freedom  was  in  the  mind  of  neaily  every  en- 
slaved negro.  Liberty  was  the  subject  of  the  dreams  and 
visions  of  slave  pieachers  and  sibyls ;  it  was  the  object  of 
their  prayers.  The  plaintive  songs  of  the  enslaved  race  were 
full  of  the  thought  of  freedom.  It  has  been  well  said  that 
"one  of  the  finest  touches  in  Uncle  To:.:'s  Cabin  is  the  joyful 
expression  of  Uncle  Tom  when  told  by  his  good  and  indul- 
gent master  tliat  he  should  be  set  free  and  sent  back  to  his 
old  home  in  Kentucky.  In  attributing  the  common  desire  of 
humanity  to  the  negi'o  the  author  was  as  true  as  she  was 
effective.'"'^  To  slaves  living  in  the  vicinity,  Mexico  and 
Florida  early  afforded  a  welcome  refuge.  Forests,  islands 
and  swamps  within  the  Southern  states  were  favorite  places 
of  resort  for  runaways.  The  Great  Dismal  Swamp  became 
the  abode  of  a  large  colony  of  these  refugees,  whose  lives 
were  spent  in  its  dark  recesses,  and  whose  families  were 
reared  and  buried  there.  Even  in  this  retreat,  however,  the 
negroes  were  not  beyond  molestation,  for  they  were  systemat- 
ically hunted  by  men  with  dogs  and  guns.'^  Scraps  of  in- 
formation about  Canada  and  the  Northern  states  were  gleaned 
and  treasured  by  minds  recognizing  their  own  degradation, 
but  scarcely  knowing  how  to  take  the  first  step  towards  the 
betterment  of  their  condition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  form  in  which  slavery  ex- 
isted in  the  South  during  the  opening  decade  of  the  jsrescnt 
century  was  comparatively  mild ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  it 
soon  exchanged  this  character  for  one  from  which  the  amen- 

i  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fii'jitive  Slaves,  p.  43 ;  J.  F.  Clarke,  Anti- Slavery 
Days,  p.  92. 

2  Rhodes,  Hintnry  of  the  United  Statea,  Vol.  I,  p.  377. 

« F.  L.  Olmsted,  Journey  in  the  Back  Country,  p.  155  ;  Rev.  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  The  Underground  Railroad,  pp.  72,  73 ;  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugi- 
tive Slaves,  p.  67.  , 
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ities  of  the  patriarchal  type  had  practically  disappeared. 
With  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  industries  peculiar  to  the 
South  after  the  opening  up  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the 
invention  of  the  cotton  gin,  and  the  removal  of  the  Indians 
from  the  Gulf  states,  came  the  era  of  the  slave's  dismay.  The 
auction  block  and  the  brutal  overseer  became  his  dread  while 
awake,  his  nightmare  when  asleep.  That  his  fears  were  not 
ill  founded  is  proved  by  the  activity  of  the  slave-marts  of 
Baltimore,  Richmond,  New  Orleans  and  Washington  from 
the  time  of  the  migrations  to  the  Mississippi  territory  until 
the  War.  Alabama  is  said  to  have  bought  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  slaves  from  the  border  states  up  to  1849.  Dew  es- 
timated that  oix  thousand  slaves  were  carried  from  Virginia, 
though  not  all  of  these  were  sold  to  other  states.^ 

The  fear  of  sale  to  the  far  South  must  have  stimulated 
slaves  to  flight.  That  the  number  of  escapes  did  increase  is 
deduced  from  the  consensus  of  abolitionist  testimony.  Our 
sole  reliance  is  upon  this  testimony  until  the  appearance  of 
the  United  States  census  reports  for  1850  and  1860  ;2  and 
the  exhibits  on  fugitive  slaves  in  these  compendiums  we  are 
constrained  by  various  considerations  to  regard  as  inadequate. 
However,  the  flight  of  slaves  from  the  South  was  not  what 
the  new  conditions  would  readily  account  for.  We  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  deterring  effect  of  ignorance 
and  the  sense  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  were  reenforced 
after  1840  by  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  slave- 
owning  class,  owing  to  the  rise  in  value  of  slave  property. 
"  Since  1840,"  says  a  careful  observer,  "  the  high  price  of 
slaves  may  be  supposed  ...  to  have  increased  the  vigilance 
and  energy  with  which  the  recapture  of  fugitives  is  followed 
up,  and  to  have  augmented  the  number  of  free  negroes  re- 
duced to  slavery  by  kidnappers.  Indeed  it  has  led  to  a 
proposition  being  quite  seriously  entertained  in  Virginia,  of 
enslaving  the  whole  body  of  the  free  negroes  in  that  state  by 
legislative  enactment."  ^    Then,  too,  the  negro's  attachment 

1  Edward  In,!j;le,  Southern  Side-Lights,  p.  293, 

*  These  reports  will  be  dealt  with  in  another  connection.  See  Chap.  XI, 
pp.  342,  343. 

8  G.  M..  Weston,  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C.,"1858,  iipv^2,  23. 
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to  the  land  of  Ins  birth,  and  to  his  kindred,  when  these  were 
not  torn  from  him,  must  be  aUowed  to  have  hindered  flif^ht 
in  many  instances  ;  when,  however,  the  appearance  of  the 
dreaded  shive-dealer,  or  the  brutality  of  the  overseer  or  the 
master,  spread  dismay  among  the  hands  of  a  plantation,  flights 
were  lilcely  to  follow.  This  was  sometimes  the  case,  too, 
when  by  the  death  of  a  planter  the  division  of  his  projjcrty 
among  liis  heirs  was  made  necessary.  William  Johnson,  of 
Windsor,  Ontario,  ran  away  from  his  Kentucky  master 
because  he  was  threatened  Avith  being  sent  South  to  the 
cotton  and  rice  fields. ^  Horace  Washington,  of  Windsor, 
after  working  nearly  two  years  for  a  man  that  had  a  claim  on 
him  for  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  reminded  his 
employer  that  the  original  agreement  required  but  one  year's 
labor,  and  asked  for  release.  Getting  no  satisfaction,  and 
fearing  sale,  he  fled  to  Canada.^  Lewis  Richardson,  one  of 
the  slaves  of  Menry  Clay,  sought  relief  in  fliglit  after  receiv- 
ing a  hundred  and  fifty  stripes  from  Mr.  Clay's  overseer.' 
William  Edwards,  of  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  left  his  master 
on  account  of  a  severe  flogging.*  One  of  the  station-keepers 
of  an  underground  line  in  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  recalls  an 
instance  of  a  family  of  seven  fugitives  giving  as  the  cause  of 
their  flight  the  death  of  their  master,  and  the  expected  scat- 
tering of  their  number  when  the  division  of  the  estate  should 
occur.^ 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  slaves  began  to  find  their 
way  to  Canada  before  the  opening  of  the  present  century,  but 
information  in  regard  to  that  country  as  a  place  of  refuge  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  circulation  before  the  War 
of  1812.  The  hostile  relations  existing  between  the  two  nations 
at  that  time  caused  negroes  of  sagacious  minds  to  seek  their 
liherty  among  the  enemies  of  the  United  States."  Then,  too, 
soldiers  returning  from  the  War  to  their  homes  in  Kentucky 

1  Convprsatinn  witli  William  .lohnson,  "Windsor,  Ontario,  July,  1805. 

"^  Cdiivprsatioii  with  Horace  Washington,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Aug.  2,  1895. 

«  The.  Liherntor,  April  10,  1840. 

*  Conversation  with  William  Edwards,  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  Aug.  3, 
1895. 

6  Letter  of  II.  C.  Harvpy,  Manchester,  Kan.,  Jan.  16,  1803. 

•  S.  G.  Howe,  2'Ae  Befugeesfrom  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  11, 12. 
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and  Virginia  brought  the  news  of  the  disposition  of  the  Cana- 
dian government  to  defend  the  rights  of  the  self-emancipated 
slaves  under  its  jurisdiction.  Humors  of  this  sort  gave  hope 
and  courage  to  the  blacks  that  heard  it,  and,  doubtless,  the 
welcome  reports  were  spread  by  these  among  trusted  compan- 
ions and  friends.  By  1815  fugitives  were  crossing  the  West- 
ern Reserve  in  Ohio,  and  regular  stations  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  were  lending  them  assistance  in  that  and  other  por- 
tions of  the  state.^ 

After  the  discovery  of  Canada  by  colored  refugees  from  the 
Southern  states,  it  was,  presumably,  not  ]ong  before  some  of 
them,  returning  for  their  families  and  friends,  gave  circulation 
in  a  limited  way  to  reports  more  substantial  than  the  vague 
rumors  hitherto  afloat.  Among  the  escaped  slaves  that  carried 
the  promise  of  Canadian  liberty  across  Mason  and  Dixon's  line 
were  such  successful  abductors  as  Josiah  Henson  and  Harriet 
Tubman.  In  1860  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  ne- 
groes that  journeyed  annually  from  Canada  to  the  slave  states 
to  rescue  their  fellows  was  about  five  hundred.  It  was  said 
that  these  persons  "  carried  the  Underground  Railroad  and  the 
Underground  Telegraph  into  nearly  every  Southern  state."  ^ 
The  work  done  by  these  fugitives  was  supplemented  by  the 
cautious  dissemination  of  news  by  white  persons  that  went 
into  the  South  to  abduct  slaves  or  encourage  them  to  escape, 
or  while  engaged  there  in  legitimate  occupations  used  their 
opportunities  to  pass  the  helpful  word  or  to  afford  more  sub- 
stantial aid.  The  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbank,  the  Rev.  Charles  T. 
Torrey  and  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Ross  may  be  cited  as  notable 
examples  of  this  class.  The  latter,  a  citizen  of  Canada,  made 
extensive  tours  through  various  slave  states  for  the  express 
purpose  of  spreading  information  about  Canada  and  the  routes 
by  which  that  country  could  be  reached.  He  made  trips  into 
Maryland,  Kentucky,  Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  did  not 
think  it  too  great  a  risk  to  make  excursions  into  the  more 
southern  states.  He  went  to  New  Orleans,  and  from  that 
point  set  out  on  a  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  visited 

1  Wilson,  History  of  the  Itise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  p.  63. 
*  Redpath,  The  Public  Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,  p.  229. 
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Vicksbuvg,  Selma  and  Columbus,  Mississippi,  Augusta,  Geor- 
gia, and  Cluiilestoii,  South  Carolina.^ 

Considuiing  tlie  comparative  freedom  of  movement  between 
the  shive  and  the  free  states  along  the  border,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  slaves  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky  and 
Missouri  might  pick  up  information  about  the  "  Land  of 
Promise  "  to  the  northward.  Isaac  White,  a  slave  of  Kanawha 
County,  Virginia,  was  shown  a  map  and  instructed  how  to  get 
to  Canada  by  a  man  from  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Allen  Sidney,  a 
neo-ro  who  ran  a  steamboat  on  the  Tennessee  River  for  his 
master,  liist  learned  of  Canada  from  an  abolitionist  at  Florence, 
Alabama. 2  Until  the  contest  over  the  peculiar  institution  had 
become  heated,  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  slaves  to  be 
sent  on  errands,  or  even  hired  out  to  residents  of  the  border 
counties  of  the  free  states.  Notwithstanding  Ohio's  political 
antagonism  to  slavery  from  the  beginning,  there  was  a  "  tacit 
tolerance  "  of  slavery  by  the  people  of  the  state  down  to  about 
1835;  and  "  numbers  of  slaves,  as  many  as  two  thousand  it  was 
sometimes  supposed,  were  hired  .  .  .  from  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky, chiefly  by  farmers."  Doubtless  such  persons  heard 
more  or  less  about  Canada,  and  when  the  agitation  against 
slavery  became  vehement,  they  were  approached  by  friends, 
and  many  were  induced  to  accept  transportation  to  the  Queen's 
dominions.^ 

Depredations  of  this  sort  caused  alarm  among  slaveholders. 
They  sought  to  deter  their  chattels  from  flight  by  talking 
freely  before  them  about  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  of  Canada.  Such  talk  was  wasted  on  the 
slaves,  who  were  shrewd  enough  to  discern  the  real  meaning 
of  their  masters.  They  were  alert  to  gather  all  that  was  said, 
and  interpret  it  in  the  light  of  rumors  from  other  sources. 
Thus,  masters  themselves  became  disseminators  of  information 

1  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,  Becollections  and  Experiences  of  an  Abolitionist,  2d  ed. , 
1876,  pp.  10,  11,  15,  39. 

*  Conversation  with  White  and  Sidney  in  Canada  West,  Aujcfust,  1895. 

8  llufus  King,  Ohio,  in  American  Commonmealths,  pp.  36-1,  365,  relates 
that  some  of  these  slaves  were  discharged  from  servitude  "  by  writs  of  habeas 
corpus  procured  in  their  names,"  and  that  "^  numbers  were  abducted  from 
the  slave  states  and  concealed,  or  smuggled  by  the  '  Underground  Kail- 
road' into  Canada." 
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they  meant  to  witlilioltl.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  slaves  of 
the  border  states  lieard  of  Canada.  The  sale  of  some  of  these 
slaves  to  the  South  helps  to  ex[)lain  the  knowledge  of  Canada 
possessed  by  many  blacks  in  those  distant  })arts.  When  Mr. 
Ross  visited  Vicksburo',  Mississippi,  he  found  that  "  many  of 
these  nerrroes  had  heard  of  Canada  from  the  negroes  broucfht 
from  Virginia  and  the  border  slave  states  ;  but  the  inii)ression 
they  had  was  tiiat,  Canada  being  so  far  away,  it  would  be 
useless  to  try  to  reach  it."  ^  Notwithstanding  the  distance, 
the  number  of  successful  escapes  from  the  interior  as  well  as 
from  the  border  slave  states  seems  to  have  l)een  sui'licient  to 
arouse  the  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  Soutlierners  that  a  secret 
organization  of  abolitionists  had  agents  at  work  in  the  South 
running  ofT  slaves.  This  suspicion  was  brought  to  light  dur- 
ing the  trial  of  Richard  Dillingham  in  Tennessee  in  1849.2 
The  labors  of  Mr.  Ross  several  years  later  gave  color  to  the 
same  notion.  These  facts  help  to  explain  the  insistence  of 
the  lower  Southern  states  on  the  passage  and  strict  enforce- 
ment of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  1850, 

With  the  growth  of  a  thing  so  unfavored  as  was  the  Un- 
derground Road,  local  conditions  must  have  a  great  deal  to 
do.  The  characteristics  of  small  and  scattered  localities, 
and  even  of  isolated  families,  are  of  the  first  importance  in 
the  consideration  of  a  movement  such  as  this.  These  little 
communities  were  in  general  the  elements  out  of  which  the 
underground  system  built  itself  up.  The  sources  of  the  con- 
victions and  confidences  that  knitted  these  communities 
together  in  defiance  of  what  they  considered  unjust  law  can 
only  be  learned  by  the  study  of  local  conditions.  The  in- 
corporation in  the  Constitution  of  the  compromises  concern- 
ing slavery  doubtless  quieted  the  consciences  of  many  of  the 
early  friends  of  universal  liberty.  It  was  only  natural,  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  some  that  would  hold  such  con- 
cessions to  be  sinful,  and  in  violation  of  the  principles  asserted 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  in  the  very  Preamble 
of  the  Constitution  itself.     These  persons  would  cling  tena- 

1  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,  The  Recollections  and  Experiences  of  an  Abolitionist, 
p.  38. 

*  A.  L.  Benedict,  Memoir  of  Richard  Dillingham,  p.  17. 
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ciously  to  their  views,  and  would  aid  a  fugitive  slave  when- 
ever one  woukl  ask  protection  and  hel[).  It  is  not  strange 
that  repres{!ntatives  of  this  class  should  be  found  more  fre- 
quently among  the  Quakers  than  any  other  sect.  In  south- 
eastern Pennsylvania  and  in  New  Jersey  the  work  of  helping 
slaves  to  escape  was,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  hands  of 
Quakers  from  the  beginning.  This  was  true  also  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  New  P^edford,  Massachusetts,  and  Valley 
Falls,  Riiode  Island,  as  of  a  number  of  im[)ortant  centres  in 
western  Pennsylvaiiia,  and  eastern,  central  and  southwestern 
Ohio,  in  eastern  Indiana,  in  southern  Michigan  and  in  eastern 

Iowa. 

Anti-slavery  views  prevailed  against  the  fuot  attempts  at 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  spread  to  other  localities  in  the  New  England 
states.  When  the  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Western  states 
set  in,  settlers  from  New  England  were  given  more  frequent 
occasions  to  ])ut  tbeir  principles  into  practice  in  their  new 
homes  than  they  liad  known  in  the  seaboard  region.  The 
western  portions  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  as  well  as 
the  neighboring  section  of  Ohio,  called  the  Western  Ileserve, 
are  dotted  over  with  communities  where  negroes  learned  the 
meaning  of  Yankee  hospitality.  Like  Joshua  R.  Giddings, 
the  peopk  of  these  communities  claimed  to  have  borrowed 
their  aboliti;Mi  sentiments  from  the  writings  of  Jefferson, 
whose  "  abolition  tract,"  Giddings  said,  "  was  called  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence."  ^  In  northern  Illinois  there  were 
many  centres  of  the  New  England  type,  though,  of  course, 
not  all  the  underground  stations  in  that  region  were  kept  by 
New  Englanders. 

In  a  few  neigliborhoods  settlers  from  the  Southern  states 
were  helpers.  These  persons  had  left  the  South  on  account 
of  slavery;  they  preferred  to  raise  their  families  away  from 
influences  they  felt  to  be  harmful ;  and  they  pitied  the  slave. 
It  was  easy  for  them  to  give  shelter  to  the  self-freed  negro. 
In  south  central  Ohio,  in  a  district  of  four  or  five  counties 
locally  known  as  the  old  Chillicothe  Presbytery,  a  number  of 
the  early  preachers  were  anti-slavery  men  from  the  Southern 

*  George  W.  Julian,  Life  of  Joshua  B.  Giddings,  p.  167. 
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states.  Amoncf  the  number  were  John  Rankin,  of  Ripley, 
James  Gilliland,  of  Red  Oak,  Jesse  Lockliart,  of  Russellville, 
Robert  li.  Dobbins,  of  Sardinia,  Sanuud  Crolhers,  of  Green- 
field, Ilngli  S.  Fullerton,  of  Cliillicotlie,  and  William  Dickey, 
of  Ross  or  Fayette  Connty.  Tlie  Presbyterian  eliurches 
over  which  these  men  presided  became  centres  of  opposition 
to  slavery,  and  fugitives  finding  their  way  into  the  vicinity 
of  any  one  of  them  were  likely  to  receive  the  needed  help.' 
The  stations  in  IJond,  Putnam  and  Rureau  counties,  Illinois, 
were  kept  in  i)art  by  anti-slavery  settlers  from  the  South. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  record  in  this  connection  that  the 
teachings  of  the  two  sects,  the  Scotch  Covenanters  and  the 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  did  not  exclude  the  negro  from  the  bonds 
of  Christian  brotherhood,  and  where  churches  of  either  de- 
nomination existed  the  Road  was  likely  to  be  found  in  active 
operation.  Within  the  borders  of  Logan  County,  Ohio,  there 
were  a  number  of  Covenanter  homes  that  received  fugitives ; 
and  in  southern  Illinois,  between  the  towns  of  Chester  and 
Centralia,  there  was  a  series  of  such  hospitable  places. 
There  were  several  Wesleyan  Methodist  stations  in  Harrison 
County,  Ohio,  and  with  these  were  intermixed  a  few  of  the 
Covenanter  denomination. 

It  was  natural  that  negro  settlements  in  the  free  states 
should  be  resorted  to  by  fugitive  slaves.  The  colored  people 
of  Greenwich,  New  Jersey,  the  Stewart  Settlement  of  Jack- 
son County,  Ohio,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Camps,  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  and  the  Colored  Settlement,  Hamilton  County, 
Indiana,  were  active.  The  list  of  towns  and  cities  in  which 
negroes  became  coworkers  with  white  persons  in  harboring 
and  concealing  runaways  is  a  long  one.  Oberlin,  Ports- 
mouth and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  and  Boston,  Massachusetts,  will  suffice 
as  examples. 

The  principles  and  experience  gained  by  a  number  of  stu- 


'  History  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  p.  313  et  seq.  Also  letter  of  Dr.  Isaac 
M.  Beck,  Sardinia,  O.,  Dec.  26,  1892.  Mr.  Beck  was  born  in  1807,  and 
knew  personally  the  clergymen  named.  He  joined  the  abolition  movement 
in  1836.  His  excellent  letter  is  verified  in  various  points  by  other  corre- 
spondents. 
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dents  while  attending  college  in  Obcrlin  did  not  come  amiss 
later  vlien  these  young  men  established  tliemselves  in  Iowa. 
Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  after  describing  what  was  probably 
the  longest  line  of  travel  through  Iowa  for  escaped  slaves, 
says:  "Along  this  line  Quakers  and  Oberlin  students  were 
the  chief  namal)le  groii[)s  whose  houses  were  open  to  such 
travellers  more  certainly  than  to  white  men,"  *  and  tlie  Rev. 
William  M.  Prooks,  a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  until  recently 
President  of  Tabor  College,  writes:  "The  stations  ...  in 
southwestern  Iowa  were  in  tlie  region  of  Civil  Rend,  where 
the  colony  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  settled  which  afterwards 
settled  Tabor."  ^ 

The  origin  of  the  Underground  Road  dates  farther  back 
than  is  generally  known  ;  though,  to  bo  sure,  the  different 
divisions  of  the  Road  were  not  contemporary  in  development. 
Two  letters  of  George  Washington,  written  in  1786,  give  the 
first  reports,  as  yet  known,  of  systematic  efforts  for  the  aid 
and  protection  of  fugitive  slaves.  One  of  these  letters  bears 
the  date  May  12,  and  the  other,  November  20.  In  the 
former,  Washington  speaks  of  the  slave  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Dalby  residing  at  Alexandria,  who  has  escaped  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  "  whom  a  society  of  Quakers  in  the  city,  formed 
for  such  purposes,  liave  attempted  to  liberate."^  In  the 
latter  he  writes  of  a  slave  whom  he  sent  "  under  the  care  of 
a  trusty  overseer"  to  the  Hon.  William  Drayton,  but  who 
afterwards  escaped.  He  says :  "  The  gentleman  to  whose 
care  I  sent  him  has  promised  every  endeavor  to  apprehend 
him,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  do  this,  when  there  are  numbers 
who  would  rather  facilitate  the  escape  of  slaves  than  appre- 
hend tliem  when  runaways."  *  The  difficulties  attending  the 
pursuit  of  the  Drayton  slave,  like  those  in  the  other  case 
mentioned,  seem  to   have  been  associated  in  Washington's 

ud  \v    '    he  jTocedure  of  certain  citizens  of  Pennsylvania; 

is  quite  possible  that  he  was  again  referring  to  the  Quaker 

^ 

"'     1  Letter  fii    i  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Aug.  30,  1894. 

'  ..etterfrom  President  W.  M.  Brooks,  Tabor,  Iowa,  Oct.  11,  1894. 
Sparks's  Washington,  IX,  158,  quoted  in  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Dr.  A.  C,  Applegarth,  Joliir'  Hopkins  Studies,  X,  p.  463. 

*  Lunt,  Origin  of  the  La      War,  Vol.  I,  p.  20. 
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society  in  Philatlelpliia.  However  that  may  be,  it  appears 
probable  that  the  record  of  Pliihidelphia  as  a  centre  of  active 
sympathy  with  the  fugitive  shive  was  continuous  from  the 
time  of  Washington's  letters.  In  1787  Isaac  T.  Hopper, 
who  soon  became  known  as  a  friend  of  slaves,  settled  in 
Philadelphia,  and,  although  only  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
old,  had  already  taken  a  resolution  to  befriend  the  oppressed 
Africans.^  Some  cases  of  kidnapping  that  occurred  in  Co- 
lumbia, Pennsylvania,  in  1804,  stirred  the  citizens  of  that 
town  to  intervention  in  the  runaways'  belialf ;  ant'  ':he  move- 
ment seems  to  have  spread  rapidly  among  the  Quakers  of 
Chester,  Lancaster,  York,  Montgomery,  Berks  and  Bucks 
counties.2  New  Jersey  was  probably  not  behind  southeastr 
ern  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  time  in  Undei'ground  Railroad 
work.  This  is  to  be  inferred  from  the  fact  tliat  the  adjacent 
parts  of  the  two  states  were  largely  settled  by  people  of  a 
sect  distinctly  opposed  to  slavery,  and  were  knitted  together 
by  those  ties  of  blood  that  are  known  to  have  been  favorable 
in  otlier  quarters  to  the  development  of  underground  routes. 
That  protection  was  given  to  fugitives  early  in  the  present 
century  by  the  Quakers  of  southwestern  New  Jersey  can 
scarcely  be  doubted ;  and  we  are  told  that  negroe  were 
being  transported  through  New  Jersey  before  1818.^  New 
York  was  closely  allied  with  the  New  Jersey  and  Philadel- 
phia centres  as  far  back  as  our  meagre  records  will  permit  us 
to  go.  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  who  had  grown  familiar  with  un- 
derground methods  of  procedure  in  Philadelphia,  moved  to 
New  York  in  1821).  No  doubt  his  philanthropic  arts  were 
soon  made  use  of  there,  for  in  1835  we  find  him  accused, 

»  L.  Maria  Child,  Lffe  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  1854,  p.  35. 

2  Historij  fif  Chpstcr  Cminty,  Pcnnsijlvania,  R.  C.  Smodlej^'s  article  on  the 
•'Underground  Railroad,"  p.  42(3;  also  Smedley,  Undcrrjrouncl  Eailroad 
p.  26. 

8  The  Rev.  Thomns  C.  Oliver,  horn  and  raised  in  Salem,  N.J.,  says  that 
the  work  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was  going  on  before  he  was  bnrn, 
(1818)  paid  continued  until  the  time  of  the  War,  Mr.  Oliver  was  raised  in 
the  family  of  Thomas  C'h^ment,  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
graduated  from  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary  in  1850.  As  a  youth  he 
began  to  take  part  in  rescues.  Although  seventy-tive  years  old  when  visited 
by  the  author,  he  was  vigorous  in  body  and  mind,  and  seemed  to  have  a 
remarkably  clear  memory. 
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thouo-h  falsely  this  time,  of  harboring  a  runaway  at  his  store 
in  Pearl  Street. ^  Frederick  Douglass  mentions  the  assistance 
rendered  by  Mr.  Hopper  to  fugitives  in  New  York  ;  and 
says  that  he  himself  received  aid  from  David  Iluggles,  a 
colored  man  and  coworker  with  the  venerable  Quaker.^ 
After  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  ISoO,  New 
York  City  became  more  active  than  ever  in  receiving  and 
forwardino"  refugees.^  This  city  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hud- 
son was  the  enLrcj)ot  for  a  line  of  travel  by  way  of  Albany, 
Syracuse  and  Kochester  to  Canada,  and  for  anotlier  line  di- 
vero-ing  at  Albany,  and  extending  by  the  way  of  Troy  to  the 
New  England  states  and  Canada  ;  and  tliese  routes  appear 
to  have  been  used  at  an  early  date.  The  Elmira  route, 
which  connected  Fliiladelphia  with  Niagara  Falls  by  way  of 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  was  made  use  of  from  about  1850 
to  18G0.  Its  comparatively  late  development  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  one  of  its  principal  agents  was  a  fugitive 
slave,  John  W.  Jones,  who  did  not  settle  in  Elmira  until 
1844,  and  that  the  line  of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  was 
not  completed  until  about  1850.'*  In  western  New  York 
fugitives  began  to  arrive  from  the  neighboring  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio  between  1835  and  1840,  if  not  earlier. 
Professor  Edward  Orton  recalls  that  in  1888,  soon  after  liis 
father  moved  to  Buffalo,  two  sleigh-loads  of  negroes  from 
the  Western  Reserv^e  were  brought  to  the  house  in  the 
niglit-time ;  ^  and  j\Ir.  Frederick  Nicliolson,  of  \Yarsaw,  New 
York,  states  that  tlie  underground  work  in  his  vicinity  began 
in  1840.    From  this  time  on  there  was  apparently  no  cessa- 
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1  L.  Maria  Cliild,  Life  of  hanc  T.  Hopper,  p.  ?>\C}. 

'^  llhUinj  of  Flnrencp,  3Iass.,  p.  l.Tl,  Charles  A.  Sheffekl,  Editor. 

3  Tlie  I'lulcriirounil  IJoad  was  active  in  New  York  City  at  a  much  earlier 
dato  cortaiiily  than  Lnssiiij;;  fjivcs.  lie  .says,  "  After  the  Eusitive  .Slave  Law, 
the  Underjinmiul  Hailroad  was  established,  and  the  city  of  New  York  became 
one  of  the  most  important  stations  on  the  road."  Hititory  of  Xew  York, 
Vol.  II,  ]).  Ooo. 

*  Letter  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Crane,  Elmira,  Sept.  14,  1800.  Mrs.  Crane's 
father,  Mr.  .Tervis  Lanijdon,  was  active  in  underuirouud  work  at  Elmira,  and 
had  a  trusted  co-labmvr  in  Johi\  W.  Jones,  who  still  lives  iu  Elmira. 

^  Conversation  with  i'rofessor  Orton,  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus,  O., 
1893. 
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tion  of  migrations  of  fugitives  into  Canada  at  Black  Rock, 
Buffalo  and  other  points.^ 

The  remoteness  of  New  England  from  the  slave  states  did 
not  prevent  its  sharing  in  the  business  of  helping  blacks  to 
Canada.  In  Vermont,  which  seems  to  have  received  fugitives 
from  the  Troy  line  of  eastern  New  York,  the  period  of  activ- 
ity began  "in  the  latter  i)art  of  the  twenties  of  this  century, 
and  lasted  till  the  time  of  the  Rebellion."  ^  In  New  Hamp- 
shire there  was  a  station  at  Canaan  after  1830,  and  probably 
before  that  time.'^  The  Hon.  Alellen  Chamberlain,  of  Chelsea, 
Massachusetts,  personally  conducted  a  fugitive  on  two  occa- 
sions from  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  to  his  uncle's  at  Canter- 
bury, in  the  same  state  "most  probably  in  1838  or  1839."* 
This  thing  once  begun  in  New  Hampshire  seems  to  have  con- 
tinued steadily  during  the  decades  until  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion.^ As  regards  Connecticut  the  Rev  Samuel  J.  May 
states  that  as  long  ago  as  1834  slaves  were  addressed  to  his 
care  while  he  was  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.^  In 
Massachusetts  the  town  of  Fall  River  became  an  important 
station  in  1839.'  New  Bedford,  Boston,  INIarblehead,  Concord, 
Springfield,  Florence  and  other  places  in  Massachusetts  are 
known  to  have  given  shelter  to  fugitives  as  they  travelled 
northward.     Mr.  Simeon  Dodge,  of  Marblehead,  who  had  per- 

*  For  cases  of  arrivals  of  escaped  slaves  over  some  of  the  western  New 
York  branches,  see  Skatches  in  the  Ilistorij  of  the.  Underground  liailroad,  by 
Eber  M.  I'ettit,  1879.  These  sketches  were  Ih'st  published  in  the  Fredonia 
Censor,  the  series  closing  Nov.  18,  1808. 

2  Letter  of  Mr.  Ahlis  ().  Brainenl,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1895. 

8  Letter  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Lord,  Franklin,  I'a.,  July  (5,  18!)0 :  "  My  ma- 
ternal grandfather,  Jnnies  Furber,  lived  for  several  years  in  Canaan,  N.  II., 
where  his  house  was  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Underground  l{ailway.  His 
father-in-law,  James  Harris,  who  lived  in  the  same  house,  had  been  engaged 
in  helping  fugitive  negroes  on  toward  Canada  ever  since  1830,  and  probably 
before  that  time." 

*  Letter  of  Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1890. 
6  Letter  of  Mr.  Tliomas  P.  Cheney,  Ashland,  X.H.,  March  30,  1896. 

*  JierolJeetinns  of  the  Anti-Slnrery  Conflict,  p.  207. 

">  Elizabeth  Huffuin  Chaco,  Anti-Slavery  Jleminificenrrs,  p.  27.  Mrs. 
Chace  .says :  "From  the  time  of  tiie  arrival  of  James  Curry  at  Fall  River, 
and  his  departure  for  Canada,  in  1830,  that  town  became  an  important  station 
on  the  so-called  Underground  Railroad."  The  residence  of  Mrs.  Chace  was 
a  place  of  refuge  from  the  year  named. 
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sonal  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on,  recollects  that  the 
Underground  Road  was  active  between  1840  and  1860,  and 
his  testimony  is  substantiated  by  that  of  a  number  of  other 
persons.^  Doubtless  there  was  underground  work  going  on 
in  Massachusetts  before  this  period,  but  it  was  probably  of  a 
less  systematic  character.  In  Maine  fugitives  frequently  ob- 
tained help  in  the  early  forties.  The  Rev.  O.  B.  Cheney, 
later  President  of  Bates  College,  was  concerned  in  a  branch 
of  the  Road  running  from  Portland  to  Effingham,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  northward,  during  the  years  1843  to  1845.^  That 
later  conditions  probably  increased  the  labors  of  the  Maine 
abolitionists  appears  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Brown 
Thurston,  of  Poitland,  that  he  had  at  one  time  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  second  Fugitive  Slave  Law  the  care  of  thirty 
fugitives.^ 

Considering  the  geographical  situation  of  Ohio  and  western 
Pennsylvania,  the  period  of  their  settlement,  and  the  cliaracter 
of  many  of  their  pioneers,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  work 
should  have  become  established  in  this  region  earlier  than  in 
the  other  free  states  along  the  Ohio  River.  The  years  1815 
to  1817  witnessed,  so  far  as  we  now  know,  the  origin  of  under- 
ground lines  in  both  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  this 
section.  Henry  Wilson  explains  this  by  saying  tliat  soldiers 
from  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  returning  home  after  the  War 
of  1812,  carried  back  the  news  that  there  was  a  land  of  free- 
dom beyond  the  lakes.  John  Sloane,  of  Ravenna,  David  Hud- 
son, the  founder  of  the  town  of  Hudson,  and  Owen  Brown, 
the  father  of  John  Brown  of  Osawattomie,  were  among  the 
first  of  those  known  to  have  harbored  slaves  in  the  eastern 
part.*  Edward  Howard,  the  father  of  Colonel  D.  W.  H. 
Howard,  of  Wauseon,  and  the  Ottawa  Indians  of  the  village 
of  Chief  Kinjeino  were  among  the  earliest  friends  of  fugitives 


J  Concernins  Springfield,  Mass.  see  Mason  A.  Green's  History  of  Spring- 
field, pp.  470,  471.  For  the  sentiment  of  New  Bedford,  see  Ellis's  History  of 
Xew  Bedford,  pp.  300.  307. 

2  Letter  of  the  Rev.  ().  R.  Cheney.  Rawtuxet,  R.I.,  Apr.  8.  1896. 

8  Letter  of  Mr.  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  21.  1805. 

♦Wilson,  Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  11,  p.  (53;  Alexander 
Black,  The  Story  of  Ohio,  see  account  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
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in  the  western  part.^  At  least  one  case  of  underground  pro- 
cedure is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  central  Oliio  as  early 
as  1812.  The  report  is  but  one  remove  from  its  original 
source,  and  was  given  to  JNIr.  Robert  McCrory,  of  INIarysville, 
Ohio,  by  Richard  Dixon,  an  eye-witness.  The  alleged  run- 
away, seized  at  Delaware,  was  unceremoniously  taken  from 
the  custody  of  his  mounted  captor  when  the  two  reached 
Worthiiigton,  and  was  brought  before  Colonel  James  Kil- 
bourne,  who  served  as  an  ollicial  o'"  all  work  in  the  village 
he  had  founded  but  a  few  years  before.  Ry  Mr.  Kilbourne's 
decision,  the  negro  was  released,  and  was  then  sent  north 
aboard  one  of  the  government  wagons  engaged  at  the  time  in 
carrying  military  supplies  to  Sandusky.'"^  That  siudi  action 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  Colonel  Kilbourne 
and  his  New  England  associates  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
as  an  agent  for  "The  Scioto  Company,"  formed  in  (iranby, 
Connecticut,  in  the  winter  of  1801-1802,  he  had  delayed  the 
purchase  of  a  township  in  Ohio  for  settlement  until  a  state 
constitution  forbidding  slavery  should  be  adopted.'^  If  now 
the  testimony  of  the  oldest  surviving  abolitionists  from  the 
different  regions  of  the  state  be  compared,  some  interest- 
ing results  may  be  found.  Job  Mullin,  a  Quaker  of  War- 
ren County,  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  when  his  statement 
was  given,  says :  "  The  most  active  time  to  my  knowledge 
was  from  1816  to  1830.  ,  .  ."  In  1829  Mr.  Mullin 
moved  off  the  line  with  which  he  had  been  connected  and 
took  no  further  part  in  the  work.*  Mr.  Eliakim  TI.  Moore, 
for  a  number  of  years  the  treasurer  of  Ohio  University 
at  Athens,  saj's  that  the  work  began  near  Athens  during 
1823  and  1821:.  "  In  those  years  not  so  many  attempted  to 
escape  as  later,  from  1845  to  1860."^  Dr.  Thomas  Cowgill, 
an  aged  Quaker  of  Kennard,  Champaign  County,  recollects 
that  the  work  of  the  Underground  Railroad  began  in  his 

1  Letter  of  Col.  D.  W.  IT.  Howard,  Wauseon.  O.,  Aug.  22,  1894. 

2  (Conversation  with  Robert  McCrory,  Marysville,  ().,  Sc^pt.  oO,  1898.    Mr. 
McCrory  was  educated  at  Oberlin  Collego,  and  has  an  excellent  memory. 

3  Howe's  Historical  CollcctioHS  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  014. 

*  Letter  from  Job  Mullin,  dictated  to  his  son-in-law,  W.  H.  Newport,  at 
Bprin.^boro,  O.,  Sept.  9,  1895. 

''  Conversation  with  Mr.  Eliakim  H.  Moore,  Athens,  O, 
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neighborhood  about  1824.  The  time  between  1840  and  the 
passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  he  regards  as  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  within  his  experience.  Joseph  Skillgess,  a 
colored  citizen  of  Urbana,  now  seventy-six  years  old,  says  that 
it  is  among  his  earliest  recollections  that  runaways  were  en- 
tertained at  Dry  Run  Church,  in  Ross  County.^  William  A. 
Johnston,  an  old  resident  of  Coshocton,  testifies :  "  We  had 
such  a  road  here  as  early  as  the  twenties,  I  know  from  tradi- 
tion and  personal  observation."  ^  Mahlon  Pickrell,  a  promi- 
nent Quaker  of  Logan  County,  writes :  "  There  was  some  travel 
on  the  Underground  Railroad  as  early  as  1820,  but  the  period  of 
greatest  activity  in  this  vicinity  was  between  1840  and  1850."^ 
Finally,  Mr.  R.  C.  Corwin,  of  Lebanon,  writes:  "  My  first  recol- 
lection of  the  business  dates  back  to  about  1820,  when  I  remem- 
ber seeing  fugitives  at  my  father's  house,  though  I  dare  say  it 
had  been  going  on  long  before  that  time.  From  that  time 
until  1840  there  was  a  gradual  increase  of  business.  From 
1840  to  1860  might  be  called  the  period  of  greatest  activity."* 
Among  these  aged  witnesses,  those  have  been  quoted  whose 
experience,  character  and  clearness  of  mind  gave  weight  to 
their  words.  Mr.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky,  who  made 
some  local  investigations  in  northwestern  Ohio  and  published 
the  results  in  1888,  produces  some  evidence  that  agrees  with 
the  testimony  just  given.  He  found  that,  "  The  first  runaway 
slave  known  as  such  at  Sandusky  was  there  in  the  fall  of  the 
year  1820.  .  .  .  Judge  Jabez  Wright,  one  of  the  three  associate 
judges  who  held  the  first  term  of  court  in  Huron  County  in 
1815.  was  among  the  first  white  men  upon  the  Firelands  to 
aid  fugitive  slaves  ;  he  never  failed  when  opportunity  offered 
to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  fugitives,  secreting  them  when 
necessary,  feeding  them  when  they  were  hungry,  clothing  and 
employing  them."  ^  After  reciting  a  number  of  instances  of 
rescues  occurring  between  1820  and  1850,  Mr.  Sloane  remarks 
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1  Conversation  with  Joseph  Skillgess,  Urbana,  O.,  Aug.  14,  1894. 
»  Letter  of  Wm.  A.  Johnston,  Coshocton,  0.,  Aug.  23,  1894. 

*  Letter  of  Hannah  W.  Blackburn,  for  her  father,  Mahlon  Vickrell,  Zanes- 
field,  O.,  March  25,  1893. 

*  Letter  of  11.  C.  Corwin,  Lebanon,  O.,  Sept.  11,  1895. 
6  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  34. 
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that  one  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  passage  of  the  second 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  the  increased  travel  of  fugitives 
through  the  State  of  Ohio.^  The  foregoing  items  have  been 
brought  together  to  show  that  there  was  no  break  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Road  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  death  or 
the  change  of  residence  of  abolitionists  may  have  interrupted 
travel  on  one  or  another  route,  and  may  even  have  broken  a 
line  permanently,  but  the  history  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
system  in  Ohio  is  continuous. 

In  North  Carolina  underground  methods  are  known  to 
have  been  employed  by  white  persons  of  respectability  as 
early  as  1819.  We  are  informed  that  "  Vestal  Coffin  organ- 
ized the  Underground  Railroad  near  the  present  Guilford 
College  in  1819.  Addison  Coffin,  his  son,  entered  its  service 
as  a  conductor  in  early  youth  and  still  survives  in  hale  old 
age.  .  .  .  Vestal's  cousin,  Levi  Coffin,  became  an  anti- 
slavery  apostle  in  early  youth  and  continued  unflinching  to 
the  end.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  North  Carolina, 
whence  he  helped  many  slaves  to  reach  the  West."'^  Levi 
Coffin  removed  to  Indiana  in  1826.  Of  his  own  and  his 
cousin's  activities  in  behalf  of  slaves  while  still  a  resident  of 
North  Carolina,  Mr.  Coffin  writes:  "Runaway  slaves  used 
frequently  to  conceal  themselves  in  the  woods  and  thickets 
of  New  Garden,  waiting  opportunities  to  make  their  escape 
to  the  North,  and  I  generally  learned  their  places  of  conceal- 
ment and  rendered  them  all  the  service  in  my  power.  .  .  . 
These  outlying  slaves  knew  where  I  lived,  and,  when  re- 
duced to  extremity  of  want  or  danger,  often  came  to  my 
room,  in  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  night,  to  obtain 
food  or  assistance.  In  my  efforts  to  aid  these  fugitives  I 
had  a  zealous  coworker  in  my  friend  and  cousin  Vestal 
Coffin,  who  was  then,  and  continued  to  the  time  of  his  death 
—  a  few  years  later  —  a  staunch  friend  to  the  slave."  ^  When 
Levi  Coffin  emigrated  in  1826  to  southeastern  Indiana,  he 
did  not  give  up  his  active  interest  in  the  fleeing  slave,  and 
his  house  at  Newport  (now  Fountain  City)  became  a  centre 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  34  et  seq. 

2  Steplien  B.  Weeks,  Sniithern  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  242. 
8  lieminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  2d  ed.,  pp.  20,  21. 
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at  which  three  distinct  lines  of  Underground  Road  con- 
verged. It  is  probable,  however,  that  wayfarers  from  bond- 
age found  aid  from  pioneer  settlers  in  Indiana  before  Friend 
Coffin's  arrival.  John  F.  Williams,  of  Economy,  Indiana, 
says  that  fugitives  "  commenced  coming  in  1820,"  and  he 
denominated  himself  "  an  agent  since  1820,"  although  he 
"never  kept  a  depot  till  1852." ^  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  make  a  shoving  of  testimony  to  prove  that  an  expansion 
of  routes  like  that  taking  place  in  Ohio  and  states  farther 
east  occurred  also  in  Indiana. 

It  is  doubtful  it  what  time  stations  first  came  to  exist  in 
Illinois.  Mr.  H.  B.  Leeper,  an  old  resident  of  that  state, 
assigns  their  origin  to  the  years  1819  and  1820,  at  which 
time  a  small  colony  of  anti-slavery  people  from  Brown 
County,  Ohio,  settled  in  Bond  County,  southern  Illinois. 
Emigrations  from  this  locality  to  Putnam  County,  about 
1830,  led,  he  thinks,  to  the  establishment  there  of  a  new 
centre  for  this  work.  These  settlers  were  persons  that  had 
left  South  Carolina  on  account  of  slavery,  and  during  their 
residence  in  Brown  County,  Ohio,  had  accepted  the  aboli- 
tionist views  of  the  Rev.  James  Gilliland,  a  Presbyterian 
preacher  of  Red  Oak;  and  in  Illinois  they  did  not  shrink 
from  putting  their  principles  into  practice.  This  account  is 
plausible,  and  as  it  is  substantiated  in  certain  parts  by  facts 
from  the  history  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered probable  in  those  parts  that  are  and  must  remain 
without  corroboration.  Concerning  his  father  Mr.  Leeper 
writes:  "John  Leeper  moved  from  Marshall  County,  Ten- 
nessee, to  Bond  County,  Illinois,  in  1816.  Was  a  hater  of 
slavery.  .  .  .  Remained  in  Bond  County  until  1823,  then 
moved  to  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  and  in  1831  to  Put- 
nam County,  and  in  1833  to  Bureau  County,  Illinois.  .  .  . 
My  father's  house  was  always  a  hiding-place  for  the  fugitive 


1  Letter  from  John  F.  Williams,  Economy,  Ind.,  March  21,  1893.  When 
this  letter  was  written,  Mr.  Williams  was  eighty-one  years  old.  He  was,  he 
says,  born  in  1812.  In  1820  he  would  have  been  eight  years  old.  Children 
were  sometimes  sent  to  carry  food  to  refugees  in  hiding,  or  to  do  other  little 
services  with  which  they  could  be  safely  trusted.  Such  experiences  were 
apt  to  make  deep  impressions  on  thei)  young  memories.  ,.■•■■ 
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from  slavery."  ^  On  the  basis  of  this  testimony,  and  the 
probability  in  the  case,  we  may  believe  that  the  underground 
movement  in  Illinois  dates  back,  at  least,  to  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  Illinois  into  the  Union,  that  is,  to  1818.  Soon 
after  1835,  the  movement  seems  to  have  become  well  estab- 
lished, and  to  have  increased  in  importance  with  considerable 
rapidity  till  the  War. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  years  that  witnessed 
the  beginnings  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  North  Carolina  and  Illinois 
of  this  curious  method  of  assailing  the  slave  power,  precede 
but  slightly  those  that  witnessed  the  formulation  of  three 
several  bills  in  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the  first 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  three  measures  were  drafted  dur- 
ing the  interval  from  1818  to  1822. 

The  abolitionist  enterprises  of  the  more  western  states, 
Iowa  and  Kansas,  came  too  late  to  be  in  any  way  connected 
with  the  proposal  of  these  bills.  The  settlement  of  these 
territories  was,  of  course,  considerably  behind  that  of  Ohio, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  but  the  nearness  of  the  new  regions  to 
a  slaveholding  section  insured  the  opportunity  for  Under- 
ground Railroad  work  as  soon  as  settlement  should  begin. 
Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  of  Tabor  College,  Iowa,  has  sketched 
briefly  the  successive  steps  in  the  opening  of  his  state  to 
occupancy.  "The  Black-Hawk  Purchase  opened  the  eastern 
edge  of  Iowa  to  the  depth  of  40  or  50  miles  to  the  whites 
in  1833.  The  strip  .  .  .  west  of  that  which  included  what 
is  now  Grinnell  was  not  opened  to  white  occupancy  till  1843, 
and  it  was  ten  years  later  before  the  white  residents  in  this 
county  numbered  500.  Grinnell  was  settled  in  1854,  when 
central  and  western  Iowa  was  merely  dotted  by  a  few  hamlets 
of  white  men,  and  seamed  by  winding  paths  along  prairie 
ridges  and  through  bridgeless  streams."  ^  One  of  the  early 
settlers  in  southeastern  Iowa  was  J.  H.  B.  Armstrong,  who 
had  been  familiar  with  the  midnight  appeals   of  escaping 


li 


1  Letter  from  H.  B,  Leeper,  Princeton,  111.,  received  Dec.  19,  1895.  Mr. 
Leeper  is  seventy-five  years  of  age.  His  letter  shows  a  knowledge  of  the 
localities  of  which  he  writes.  Bond  County  in  southwestern  Illinois,  and 
Bureau  and  Putnam  Counties  in  the  central  part  of  the  state. 

^  Letter  from  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Aug.  30, 1894. 
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slaves  in  Fayette  County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Armstrong  removed 
to  the  West  in  1839,  and  settled  in  Lee  County,  Iowa.  His 
proximity  to  the  northeastern  boundary  of  Missouri  seems  to 
have  involved  him  in  Underground  lluilroad  work  from  the 
start,  on  the  route  running  to  Salem  and  Denmark.  When 
in  1852  Mr.  Armstrong  moved  to  Appanoose  County,  and 
located  within  four  miles  of  the  Missouri  line,  among  a 
number  of  abolitionists,  he  found  himself  even  more  con- 
cerned with  secret  projects  to  help  slaves  to  Canada.  The 
lines  of  travel  of  fugitive  slaves  that  extended  east  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  Iowa  were  more  or  less  associated 
with  Kansas  men  and  Kansas  movements,  and  their  develoi)- 
ment  is,  therefore,  to  be  assigned  to  the  time  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  struggle  over  Kansas  (1854).  Residents  of  Tabor  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  and  of  Grinnell  in  central  Iowa,  agree 
in  designating  1854  as  the  year  in  which  their  Underground 
Railroad  labors  began.  The  Rev.  John  Todd,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  college  colony  of  Tabor,  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  the  first  fugitives  arrived  in  the  summer  of 
1854.*  Professor  Parker  states  that  Grinnell  was  a  stopping- 
place  for  the  hunted  slave  from  the  time  of  its  founding  in 
1854. 

We  may  summarize  our  findings  in  regard  to  the  expansion 
of  the  Un  iground  Railroad,  then,  by  saying  that  it  had 
grown  into  a  wide-spread  "institution"  before  the  year  1840, 
and  in  several  states  it  had  existed  in  previous  decades.  This 
statement  coincides  with  the  findings  of  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe 
in  Canada,  while  on  a  tour  of  investigation  in  1863.  He  re- 
ports that  the  arrivals  of  runaway  slaves  in  the  provinces, 
at  first  rare,  increased  early  in  the  century ;  that  some  of  the 
fugitives,  rejoicing  in  the  personal  freedom  they  had  gained 
and  banishing  all  fear  of  the  perils  they  must  endure,  went 
stealthily  back  to  their  former  homes  and  brought  away  tlieir 
wives  and  children.  The  Underground  Road  was  of  great 
assistance  to  these  and  other  escaping  slaves,  and  "  hundreds," 

1  Letter  from  Professor  James  E.  Todd,  Vermillion,  Soutli  Dakota, 
Nov.  6,  1894.    Professor  Todd  is  the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd. 

The  Tabor  Beacon,  1890, 1891,  contains  a  series  of  reminiscences  from  the 
pen  of  the  Rev.  John  Todd.  The  first  of  tliese  recounts  the  first  arrival  of 
fugitives  in  July,  1854. 
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says  Dr.  Howe,  "  trod  this  path  every  year,  but  they  did  not 
attract  much  public  attention."  ^  It  does  not  escape  Dr. 
Howe's  consideration,  however,  that  the  fugitive  shives  in 
Canada  were  soon  brought  to  public  notice  by  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  between  England  and  the  United  States  during 
the  years  182ti-18J8,  the  object  being,  as  Mr.  Clay,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  himself  declared,  "to  provide  for  a  growing 
evil."  The  evidence  gathered  from  surviving  abolitionists 
in  the  states  adjacent  to  the  lakes  shows  an  increased  activity 
of  the  Underground  Road  during  the  period  1830-1840.  The 
reason  for  flight  given  by  the  slave  was,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  the  same,  namely,  fear  of  being  sold  to  the  far  South. 
It  is  certainly  significant  in  this  connection  that  the  decade 
above  mentioned  witnessed  the  removal  of  the  Indians  from 
the  Gulf  states,  and,  in  the  words  of  another  contemporary 
observer  and  reporter,  "  the  consequent  opening  of  new  and 
vast  cotton  iields."'^  The  swelling  emphasis  laid  upon  the 
value  of  their  escaped  slaves  by  the  Southern  representatives 
in  Congress,  and  by  the  South  generally,  resounded  with 
terrific  force  at  length  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 
That  act  did  not,  as  it  appears,  check  or  diminish  in  any  way 
the  number  of  underground  rescues.  In  spite  of  the  exhibit 
on  fugitive  slaves  made  in  the  United  States  census  report 
of  18(30,  which  purports  to  show  that  tiie  number  of  escapes 
was  about  a  thousand  a  year,  it  is  difficult  to  doubt  the  con- 
sensus of  testimony  of  many  underground  agents,  to  the  effect 
that  the  decade  from  1850  to  1800  was  the  period  of  the 
Road's  greatest  activity  in  all  sections  of  the  North.^ 

It  is  not  known  when  the  name  "  Underground  Railroad  " 
came  to  be  applied  to  these  secret  trails,  nor  where  it  was 
first  applied  to  them.  According  to  Mr.  Smedley  the  designa- 
tion came  into  use  among  slave-hunters  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Columbia  soon  after  the  Quakers  in  southeastern  Penn- 


1  S.  G.  Howe,  The  liefugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  1864,  pages 
11,  12. 

'^  G.  M.  Weston,  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  Washington, 
D.C.,  18o8,  p.  22. 

•'  Some  conclusions  presented  in  the  American  Historical  Bevieio,  April, 
1806,  pp.  400-402,  are  here  repeated. 
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sylvania  began  their  conceited  action  in  hai'})oring  and  for- 
warding fugitives.  The  pursuers  seem  to  have  had  little 
difficulty  in  tracking  slaves  as  far  as  Columbia,  but  beyond 
that  point  all  trace  of  them  was  generally  lost.  All  the 
YJirious  methods  of  detection  customary  in  such  cases  were 
resorted  to,  but  failed  to  bring  the  runaway o  to  view.  The 
mystery  enshrouding  tliese  disappearances  completely  bewil- 
dered and  baffled  the  slave-owners  and  their  agents,  who  are 
said  to  have  declared,  "  there  must  be  an  Underground  Rail- 
road somewhere."  ^  As  this  work  reached  considerable  de- 
velopment in  the  district  indicated  during  the  first  decade 
of  this  century  the  account  quoted  is  seen  to  contain  an 
anachronism.  Railroads  were  not  known  either  in  England 
or  the  United  States  until  about  1830,  so  that  the  word 
"  railroad  "  could  scarcely  have  received  its  figurative  appli- 
cation as  early  as  Mr.  Smedley  implies. 

The  Hon.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  naming  of  the  Road:  "In  the 
year  1831,  a  fugitive  named  Tice  Davids  came  over  the  line 
and  live<l  just  back  of  Sandusky.  He  had  come  direct  from 
Ripley,  Ohio,  where  he  crossed  the  Ohio  River.  .  .  . 

"  When  he  was  running  away,  his  master,  a  Kentuckian,  was 
in  close  pursuit  and  pressing  him  so  hard  that  when  the  Ohio 
River  was  reached  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  jump  in  and 
swim  across.  It  took  his  master  some  time  to  secure  a  skiff, 
in  which  he  and  his  aid  followed  the  swimming  fugitive, 
keeping  him  in  sight  until  he  had  landed.  Once  on  shore, 
however,  the  master  could  not  find  him.  No  one  had  seen 
him ;  and  after  a  long  .  .  .  search  the  disappointed  slave-master 
went  into  Ripley,  and  when  inquired  of  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  his  slave,  said  ...  he  thought '  the  nigger  must  have 
gone  off  on  an  underground  road.'  The  story  was  repeated 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement,  and  this  incident  gave  the 
name  to  the  line.  First  the  'Underground  Road,'  after- 
wards '  Underground  Railroad.'  "  ^  A  colored  man,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Mitchell,  who  was  for  several  years  a  resident  of 

1  R.  C.  Sinedlpy,  Undprgrnund  liaUroad,  pp.  34,  35. 
*  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  35. 
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soiith(!rii  Oliio,  and  a  friend  of  fugitives,  gives  what  appears 
to  be  a  version  of  Mr.  Sluane's  story.^  These  anecdotes  are 
hardly  more  than  traditions,  affording  a  fair  general  explana- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  tlie  lliuhirgronnd  Railroad  got  its 
name;  but  they  cannot  be  trusted  in  the  details  of  time, 
place  and  occasion.  Whatever  the  niamKU'  and  date  of  its 
suggestion,  the  designation  was  generally  acce^jted  as  an  apt 
title  for  a  mysterious  means  of  transporting  fugitive  slaves 
to  Canada. 

1  The  Underground  linilroad,  pp.  4,  5. 
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A  CKOSSING   PLACE   F()K   FlGiTlVE  SLAVES  ON   THE  OHIO   KIVER, 
AT  STErBEXVILLE,   OHIO. 

(Kripiii  a  I'cccMt  pliototrniiili.l 


llorSK   OK  THE   KEV.    .IOH\    KANKIN.    laiM.KV,   OHIO. 

Situated  on  tlio  top  of  a  lii,u;Ii  hill,  this  iiiiiiiil  still ii<n  was  readily  found  liy  runaways 

from  tlio  Kentucky  shore  opiiositt'. 

(Kmin  :i  i-ccciil  iilinlciL'niiili.) 
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By  the  enactment  of  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  "T^'hruary 
12,  1793,  the  aiding  of  fugitive  slaves  became  a  pencil  jffence. 
This  measure  laid  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  upon  any  one 
harboring  escaped  slaves,  or  preventing  their  arrest.  The  pro- 
visions (5f  the  law  were  of  aclnracter  to  stimulate  resistance  to 
its  enforcement.  The  master  or  his  agent  was  authorized  to 
arrest  the  runaway,  wherever  found;  to  bring  him  before  a 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  the  district  court  of  the  United  States, 
or  before  a  local  magistrate  where  the  capture  was  made; 
and  to  receive,  on  the  display  of  satisfactory  proof,  a  certifi- 
cate operating  as  a  full  warrant  for  taking  the  prisoner  back 
to  the  state  from  vhich  he  had  fled.  This  summary  method 
of  disposing  of  cases  involving  the  high  question  of  human 
liberty  was  regarded  by  many  persons  as  unjust ;  they  freely 
denounced  it,  and,  despite  the  penalty  attached,  many  violated 
the  law.  Secrecy  was  the  only  safeguard  of  these  persons, 
as  it  was  of  those  they  Avere  attempting  to  succor;  hence 
arose  the  numerous  artifices  emT)]oyed. 

The  uniform  success  of  tho  attempts  to  evade  this  first 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  anddr 'ibtless,  also,  the  general  indisposi- 
tion of  Northern  people  to  take  part  in  the  return  of  refugees 
to  their  Southern  owners,  led,  as  early  as  in  1823,  to  negotia- 
tions between  Kentucky  and  the  three  adjoining  states  across 
the  Ohio.  It  is  unnecessary  to  trace  the  history  of  these 
negotiations,  or  to  point  out  the  statutes  in  which  the  legis- 
lative results  are  recorded.  It  is  notable  that  sixteen  years 
elapsed  before  tlie  legislature  of  Ohio  passed  a  law  to  secure 
tlie  recovery  of  slave  property,  and  that  the  new  enactment 
remained  on  the  statute  books  only  foui."  years.  The  pen- 
alties imposed  by  this  law  for  advising  or  for  enticing  a  slave 
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to  leave  his  master,  or  for  harboring  a  fugitive,  were  a  fine, 
not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars,  and,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  sixty  days.  In  addi- 
tion, the  offender  was  to  be  liable  in  an  action  at  the  suit  of 
the  party  injured.^  It  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  a  state 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  like  this  would  otherwise  affect  persons 
that  were  already  engaged  in  aiding  runaways  than  to  make 
them  more  certain  than  ever  that  their  cause  was  just. 

The  loss  of  slave  property  sustained  by  Southern  planters 
was  not  diminished,  and  the  outcry  of  the  South  for  a  more 
rigorous  national  law  on  the  subject  was  by  no  means  hushed. 
In  1850  Congress  met  the  case  by  substituting  for  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act  of  1793  the  measure  called  the  second  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  The  penalties  provided  by  this  law  were,  of  course, 
more  severe  than  those  of  the  act  of  1793.  Anypei-son  hin- 
dering the  claimant  from  arresting  the  fugitive,  or  attempting 
the  rescue  or  concealment  of  the  fugitive,  became  "  subject  to 
a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,"  and  was  liable  for  "  civil  damages 
to  the  party  injured  by  such  illegal  conduct  in  the  sum  of  one 
tiiousand  dollars  for  each  fugitive  so  lost."  These  provisions 
of  the  new  law  only  added  fresh  fuel  to  the  fire.  The  deter- 
mination to  prevent  the  recovery  of  escaped  slaves  by  their 
owners  spread  rapidly  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states. 
Many  of  these  persons,  who  had  hitherto  refrained  from  acting 
for  or  against  the  fugitive,  were  provoked  into  helping  defeat 
the  action  of  a  law  commanding  them  "  to  aid  and  assist  in 
the  prompt  and  efficient  execution  "  of  a  measure  that  would 
have  set  them  at  the  miserable  business  of  slave-catching. 
Clay  only  expressed  a  wish  instead  of  a  fact,  when  he  main- 
tained in  1851  that  the  law  was  being  executed  in  Indiana, 
Ohio  and  other  states.  Another  Southern  senator  was  much 
nearer  the  truth  when  he  complained  of  the  small  number  of 
recaptures  under  the  recent  act. 

The  risk  of  suffering  severe  penalties  by  violating  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  laws  was  less  wearing,  probably,  on  abolitionists 
than  was  the  social  disdain  they  brought  upon  themselves  by 
acknowledging  their  principles.    During  a  generation  or  more 

1  The  date  of  the  act  is  February  20,  1839. 
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they  were  in  a  minority  in  many  communities,  and  were  forced 
to  submit  to  the  taunts  and  insults  of  persons  that  did  not 
distinguish  between  abolition  of  slavery  and  fusion  of  the 
white  and  the  black  races.  "  Black  abolitionist,"  "  niggerite," 
"  amalgamationist "  and  "  nigger  thief  "  were  convenient  epi- 
thets in  the  mouths  of  pro-slavery  champions  in  many  North- 
ern neighborhoods.  The  statement  was  not  uncommonly 
made  about  those  suspected  of  harboring  slaves,  that  they 
did  so  from  motives  of  thrift  and  gain.  It  was  said  that  some 
underground  helpers  made  use  of  the  labor  of  runaways,  espe- 
cially in  harvest-time,  as  long  as  it  suited  their  convenience, 
then  on  the  pretext  of  danger  hurried  the  negroes  off  without 
pay.  Unreasoning  malice  alone  could  concoct  so  absurd  an 
explanation  of  a  philanthropy  involving  so  much  cost  and 
risk.i  Abolitionists  were  often  made  uncomfortable  in  their 
church  relations  by  the  uncomplimentary  attentions  they  re- 
ceived, or  by  the  discovery  that  they  were  regarded  as  unwel- 
come distirbers  of  the  liousehold  of  faith.^  Even  the  Society 
of  Frieuvls  i.';  not  above  the  charge  of  having  lost  sight,  in 
some  quarters,  of  the  precepts  of  Anthony  Benezet  and  John 
Woolman.  Uxbridge  monthly  meeting  is  known  to  have  dis- 
owned Abby  Kelly  because  she  gave  anti-slavery  lectures.^ 
The  church  certificate  given  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffum.  Chace 
when  she  transferred  her  membership  from  Swanzey  monthly 
meeting  to  Providence  (Rhode  Island)  monthly  meeting  was 
without  the  acknowledgment  usually  contained  in  such  certi- 
ficates that  the  bearer  "  was  of  orderly  life  and  conversation."  * 
A  popular  Ilicksite  minister  of  New  York  City,  in  commend- 
ing the  fugitive  Thomas  Hughes  for  consenting  to  return  South 
with  his  master,  said,  "  I  had  a  thousand  times  rather  be  a 
slave,  and  spend  my  days  with  slaveholders,  than  to  dwell  in 
companionship  with  abolitionists."  °    In  the  Methodist  Church 

1  See  an  article  entitled  "An  Underground  Railway,"  by  Robert  W. 
Carroll,  of  Cincinnati,  ().,  in  the  Cincinnati  Timi's-Star,  Aug.  19,  1890;  also 
Siuedley,  Undorgronnd  liailroad^  p.  18"2  ;  and  J.  B.  Robinson,  Pictures  of 
Slavery  and  Anti-Slairrij,  ]ip.  200,  294. 

-  lUfitorii  iif  ITcnri/  County,  Indiana,  p.  120  et  seq. 

8  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace,  Anti-Slavery  Iiemin>scences,  p.  19. 

♦  Ibid. ,  p.  18. 

6  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  pp.  388,  389. 
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there  came  to  be  such  stress  of  feeling  between  the  abolition- 
ists and  the  other  members,  that  in  many  places  the  former 
withdrew  and  organized  little  congregations  apart,  under  the 
denominational  name,  Wesleyan  Methodist.  The  truth  is, 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free  states  were  by  no  means 
abolitionists ;  they  cherished  an  intense  prejudice  against  the 
negro,  and  permitted  it  to  extend  to  all  anti-slavery  advocates. 
They  were  willing  to  let  slavery  alone,  and  desired  that  others 
should  let  it  alone.  In  the  Western  states  the  character  of 
public  sentiment  is  evidenced  by  tlie  fact  that  generally  the 
political  party  considered  to  be  most  favorable  to  slavery 
<  ould  command  a  majority,  and  "  black  laws  "  were  framed  at 
the  behest  of  Southern  politicians  for  the  purpose  of  making 
residence  in  the  Northern  states  a  disagreeable  thing  for  the 
negro.i 

Abolitionists  were  frequently  subjected  to  espionage ;  the 
arrival  of  a  party  of  colored  people  at  a  house  after  daybreak 
would  arouse  suspicion  and  cause  the  place  to  be  closely 
watched ;  a  chance  meeting  with  a  neighbor  in  the  highway 
would  perhaps  be  the  means  by  which  some  abolitionists' 
secrets  would  become  known.  In  such  cases  it  did  not  always 
follow  that  the  discovery  brought  ruin  upon  the  head  of  the 
offender,  even  whan  the  discoverer  was  a  person  of  pro-slavery 
views.  Nevertheless,  accidents  of  the  kind  described  served 
to  fasten  tlie  suspicions  of  a  locality  upon  the  offender.  Gr^'  - 
ner  and  Hannah  Marsh,  Quakers,  living  near  Downington,  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  became  known  to  their  pro- 
slavery  neighbors  as  agents  on  the  Underground  Road.  These 
neighbors  were  not  disposed  to  inform  against  them,  although 
one  woman,  intent  on  finding  out  how  many  slaves  they  aided 
in  a  year,  with  much  watching  counted  sixty.'^  The  Rev. 
John  Cross,  a  Presbyterian  minister  living  in  Elba  Township, 
Knox  County,  Illinois,  about  the  year  1840,  had  neighbors 
that  insisted  on  his  answering  to  the  law  for  the  help  lie  gave 
to  some  fugitives.  Mr.  Cross  made  no  secret  of  his  princi- 
ples and  accordingly  became  game  for  his  enemies.  One  of 
these  was  Jacob  Kightlinger,  who  observed  a  wagon-load  oi 

1  See  President  Falrchild'a  pamplilet,  TTte  Underground  Iiaihi>ad. 

2  Smedley,  Underground  liailroad,  p.  139. 
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negroes  being  taken  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Cross's  house.  In- 
vestigation by  Mr.  Kightlinger  and  several  of  his  fr^Cj-ds  proved 
tlieir  suspicions  to  be  true,  and  by  their  action  Mr.  Cross  was 
indicted  for  harboring  fugitive  slaves.^ 

Parties  in  pursuit  of  fugitives  were  compelled  to  make  care- 
ful and  often  long-continued  search  to  find  traces  of  their  way- 
faring chattels.  During  such  missions  they  were,  of  course, 
inquisitive  and  vigilant,  and  when  circumstances  seemed  to 
warrant  it,  they  set  men  to  watch  the  premises  of  the  persons 
most  suspicioned,  and  to  report  any  mysterious  actions  occur- 
ring within  the  district  patrolled.  The  houses  of  many  noted 
abolitionists  along  the  Ohio  River  were  frequently  under  the 
surveillance  of  slave-hunters.  It  was  not  a  rare  thing  that 
towns  and  villages  in  regions  adjacent  to  the  Southern  states 
were  terrorized  by  crowds  of  roughs  eager  to  find  the  hiding- 
places  of  slaves,  recently  missed  by  masters  bent  on  their  re- 
covery. The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
William  Steel  to  Mr.  David  Putnam,  Jr.,  of  Point  Harmar, 
Ohio,  will  show  the  methods  practised  by  slave-hunters  when 
in  eager  pursuit  of  fugitives :  — 

WooDSFiEnn.  Monroe  Co.,  0. 
Sept.  6,  1843. 
Mr.  David  Putnam,  Jr.  : 

Dear  Sir, —  I  received  yours  of  the  26th  ult.  and  was  very  glad 
to  hear  from  it  that  Stephen  Quixot  had  such  good  luck  in  getting 
his  family  from  Virginia,  but  Ave  began  to  be  very  uneasy  about 
them  as  we  did  not  hear  from  them  again  mitil  last  Saturday,  .  .  . 
we  then  heard  they  were  vn  the  rour.p  leading  thror.gh  Summer- 
field,  but  that  th(  route  from  ther^  to  Somerton  was  so  rlosely 
watched  both  day  and  night  ftu-  some  time  past  im  account  of  'he 
human  rattle  that  have  lately  escaped  from  Virginia,  that  they 
could  not  proceed  farther  on  that  route.  So  we  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  Summerneld  friends  to  meet  them  on  Sunday  even- 
ing about  ten  miles  west  of  this  and  bring  them  on  to  this 
route  .  .  .  the  abolitionists  of  the  west  part  of  this  county  have 
had  very  difficult  work  in  getting  them  all  off  without  being  caught, 
as  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  country  has  been  filled  with 
Southern  blood  hounds  upon  their  track,  and  some  of  the  aboli- 


1  History  of  Knox  County,  III,  pp.  213,  214. 
of  this  affair  is  published  under  his  own  uauie. 
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tionists'  houses  have  been  watched  day  and  night  for  several  days 
in  succession.  This  evening  a  com])any  of  eight  Virginia  hounds 
passed  through  this  place  north  on  the  hunt  of  some  of  their  two- 
legged  chattels.  .  .  .  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  understood 
that  something  near  twenty  Virginians  including  the  eight  above 
mentioned  have  just  passed  through  town  on  their  way  to  the 
Somertou  neighborhood,  but  I  do  not  think  they  will  get  much  in- 
formation about  their  lost  chattels  there.  .  .  . 

Yours  for  the  Slave, 

William  Steel.^ 

A  case  that  well  illustrates  the  method  of  search  employed 
by  pursuing  parties  is  that  of  the  escape  of  the  Nuckolls  slaves 
through  Iowa,  the  incidents  of  which  are  still  vivid  in  the 
memories  of  some  that  witnessed  them.  Mr.  Nuckolls,  of 
Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  lost  two  slave-girls  in  December, 
1868.  He  instituted  search  for  them  in  Tabor,  an  abolition- 
ist centre,  and  did  not  neglect  to  guard  the  crossings  of  two 
streams  in  the  vicinity,  Silver  Creek  and  the  Nishnabotna 
River.  As  the  slaves  had  been  promptly  despatched  to  Chi- 
cago, this  search  availed  him  nothing.  A  second  and  more 
thorough  hunt  was  decided  on,  and  the  aid  of  a  score  or 
more  fellows  was  secured.  These  men  made  entrance  into 
houses  by  force  and  violence,  when  bravado  failed  to  gain 
them  admission.2  At  one  house  where  the  remonstrance 
n^T-ainst  intrusion  was  unusually  strong  the  person  remonstrat- 
ing was  struck  over  the  head  and  injured  for  life.  The  out- 
come of  the  whole  affair  was  that  Mr.  Nuckolls  had  some  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  pay  in  damages  and  costs,  and,  after  all, 
failed  to  recover  his  slaves.^ 

Many  were  the  inducements  to  practise  espionage  on  aboli- 
tionists. Large  sums  were  offered  for  the  capture  of  fugi- 
tives, and  rewards  were  offered  also  for  the  arrest  and  delivery 

1  The  original  letter  is  in  the  possession  of  the  author  of  this  book. 

2  The  Tabor  Beacon,  1890,  1891,  Chapter  XXI  of  a  series  of  articles  by 
the  Rev.  John  Todd,  on  "The  Early  Settlement  and  Growth  of  Western 
Iowa."  Mr.  Todd  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  western  Iowa.  The 
letters  were  received  from  his  son,  Professor  James  E.  Todd,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota,  Verniillion,  S.  Dak. 

8  Letter  of  Mr.  Sturpis  Williams,  Percival,  la.,  1894.  Mr.  Williams  Wcis 
also  one  of  the  pioneers  of  western  Iowa. 
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south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  of  certain  abolitionists, 
who  were  well-enough  known  to  have  the  hatred  of  many- 
Southerners.  "  At  an  anti-slavery  meeting  of  the  citizens  of 
Sardinia  and  vicinity,  held  on  November  21, 1838,  a  committee 
of  respectable  citizens  presented  a  report,  .accompanied  with 
affidavits  in  support  of  its  declarations,  stating  that  for  more 
thaii  a  year  past  there  had  been  an  unusual  degree  of  hatred 
manifested  by  the  slave-hunters  and  slaveholders  towards  the 
abolitionists  of  Brown  County,  and  that  rewards  varying  from 
$500  to  $2,500  had  been  repeatedly  offered  by  different  per- 
sons for  the  abduction  or  assassination  of  the  Rev.  John  B. 
Mahan ;  and  rewards  had  also  been  offered  for  Amos  Petti- 
john,  William  A.  Frazier  and  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Beck,  of  Sardinia, 
the  Rev.  John  Rankin  and  Dr.  Alexande-  Campbell,  of  Rip- 
ley, William  McCoy,  of  Russellville,  and  citizens  of  Adams 
County."  ^  A  resolution  was  offered  in  the  Maryland  Legis- 
lature, in  January,  1860,  proposing  a  reward  for  the  arrest  of 
Thomas  Garrett,  of  Wilmington,  for  "stealing"  slaves.'^  It  is 
perhaps  an  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  caution  and  shrewd- 
ness employed  by  managers  of  the  Road  generally  that  so 
many  of  them  escaped  without  suffering  the  penalties  of  the 
law  or  the  inflictions  of  private  vengeance. 

Slave-owners  occasionally  tried  to  find  oot  the  secrets  of  an 
underground  station  or  of  a  route  by  visiting  various  localities 
in  disguise.  A  Kentucky  slaveholder  clad  in  the  Friends' 
peculiar  garb  went  to  the  house  of  John  Charles,  a  Quaker 
of  Richmond,  Indiana,  and  meeting  a  son  of  Mr.  Charles, 
accosted  him  with  the  words,  "  Well,  sir,  my  little  mannie, 
hasn't  thee  father  gone  to  Canada  with  some  niggers?" 
Young  Charles  quickly  perceived  the  disguise,  and  pointing 
his  finger  at  the  man  declared  him  to  be  a  "  wolf  in  sheep's 
clothing."  ^  About  the  year  1840  there  came  into  Cass  County, 
Indiana,  a  man  from  Kentucky  by  the  name  of  Carpenter, 
who  professed  to  be  an  anti-slavery  lecturer  and  an  agent  for 


1  History  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  p.  314. 

2  The.  New  Beiyn  of  Terror  in  the  Slaveholding  States,  for  1859-1860 
{Anti-Slavery  Tracts,  No.  4,  New  Series),  pp.  49,  60. 

3  Letter  of  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Tliorne,  Seliiia,  Clark  Co.,  0.,  March  3,  1892. 
John  Charles  was  an  uncle  of  Mrs,  Thome. 
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certain  anti-slavery  papers.  He  visited  the  abolitionists  and 
seemed  zealous  in  the  cause.  In  this  way  he  learned  the 
whereabouts  of  seven  fugitives  that  had  arrived  in  the  neigh- 
borhood from  Kentucky  a  few  weeks  before.  lie  sent  word 
to  tlieir  masters,  and  in  due  time  they  were  all  seized,  but  had 
not  been  taken  far  before  the  neighborhood  was  aroused, 
masters  and  victims  were  overtaken  and  carried  to  the  county- 
seat,  a  trial  was  procured,  and  the  slaves  were  again  set  free. 

Thus  the  penalties  of  the  law,  the  contempt  of  neighbors, 
and  the  espionage  of  persons  interested  in  returning  fugitives 
to  bondage  made  secrecy  necessary  in  the  service  of  the 
Underground  Railroad. 

Night  was  the  only  time,  of  course,  in  which  the  fugitive 
and  his  helpers  could  feel  themselves  even  partially  secure. 
Probably  most  slaves  that  started  for  Canada  had  learned  to 
know  the  north  star,  and  to  many  of  these  superstitious  per- 
sons its  light  seemed  the  enduring  witness  of  the  divine  inter- 
est in  their  deliverance.  When  clouds  obscured  the  stars 
they  had  recourse,  perhaps,  to  such  bits  of  homely  knowledge 
as,  that  in  forests  the  trunks  of  trees  are  commonly  moss- 
grown  on  their  north  sides.  In  Kentucky  and  western  Vir- 
ginia many  fugitives  were  guided  to  free  soil  by  the  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio ;  Avhile  in  central  and  eastern  Virginia  the  ranges 
of  the  Appalachian  chain  marked  the  direction  to  be  taken. 
After  reaching  the  initial  station  of  some  line  of  Underground 
Road  the  fugitive  found  himself  provided  with  such  accom- 
modations for  rest  and  refreshment  as  circumstances  would 
allow ;  and  after  an  interval  of  a  day  or  more  he  was  con- 
veyed, usually  in  the  night,  to  the  house  of  the  next  friend. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  a  guide  was  thought  to  be  un- 
necessary the  fugitive  was  sent  on  foot  to  the  next  station, 
full  and  minute  instructions  for  finding  it  having  been  given 
him.  The  faltering  step,  and  the  light,  uncertain  rapping  of 
the  fugitive  at  the  door,  was  quickly  recognized  by  the  family 
within,  and  the  stranger  was  admitted  with  a  welcome  at  once 
sincere  and  subdued.  There  was  a  suppressed  stir  in  the 
house  while  the  fire  was  building  and  food  preparing;  and 
after  the  hanger  and  chill  of  the  wayfarer  had  been  dispelled, 
he  was  provided  with  a  bed  in  some  out-of-the-way  part  of  the 
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house,  or  under  the  hay  in  the  barn  loft,  accorcliiifr  to  the 
dcfjrue  of  danpfer.  Often  a  liousehohl  was  awakened  to  iuid 
a  company  of  live  or  more  negroes  at  the  door.  Tlie  arrival 
of  such  a  company  was  sometimes  announced  beforehand  by 
special  messeiifj^er. 

That  the  amount  of  time  taken  from  the  hours  of  sleep  by 
underground  service  was  no  small  item  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  record  covering  the  last  half  of  August,  1843.  The 
record  or  memorandum  is  that  of  Mr.  David  Putnam,  Jr.,  of 
Point  liarniar,  Ohio,  and  is  given  with  all  the  abbreviations : 


Aug. 

i;}/ 

13  Sunday  ^lorn. 

2  o'clo 

ck 

arrived 

Sunday  Eve. 

8J     " 

departed  for  B. 

18 

Wednesday  Morn 

2      " 

arrivtnl 

20 

Hiinday  eve. 

10    " 

departed  for  N. 

Wife  &  children 

21 

jNIouday  morn. 

2      " 

arriv(;d  from  B. 

eve. 

10    " 

left  for  .Mr.  11. 

22 

Tuesday   " 

11    " 

left  for  W. 

A.  L.  &  S.  J. 

28 

Monday  morn. 

1      " 

arrived  left  2  o'clock.^ 

This  is  plainly  a  schedule  of  arriving  and  departing  "  trains  " 
on  the  Underground  Road.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  schedule 
contains  no  description,  numerical  or  otherwise,  of  the  parties 
coming  and  going ;  nor  does  it  indicate,  except  by  initial,  to 
what  places  or  persons  the  parties  were  despatched  ;  furtlier, 
it  does  not  indicate  whether  Mr.  l^utnam  accompanied  them 
or  not.  It  does,  however,  give  us  a  clue  to  the  amount 
of  night  service  that  was  done  at  a  station  of  average  activity 
on  the  Ohio  River  as  early  as  the  year  1843.  The  demands 
upon  operators  increased,  we  knovr,  from  ';his  time  on  till 
1860.  The  memorandum  also  shows  the  variation  in  the 
length  of  time  during  which  different  companies  of  fugitives 
were  detained  at  a  station ;  thus,  the  first  fugitive,  or  com- 
pany of  fugitives,  as  the  case  may  have  been,  departed  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  of  arrival ;  the  second  party  was  kejit 
in  concealment  from  Wednesday  morning  until  the  Sunday 
night  next  following  before  it  Avas  sent  on  its  way ;  the  third 
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1  The  orighial  inomorandum  is  written  in  pencil  on  a  letter  received  by 
Mr.  Putnam  from  Mr.  John  Stone,  of  Belpre,  ().,  in  AujiCm  IHUJ.  The  con- 
tents of  his  letter,  or  message,  is  given  on  page  57.  The  original  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  author. 
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party  seems  to  h.ave  been  divided,  one  section  being  forwarded 
the  night  of  the  day  of  arrival,  the  other  the  next  night  fol- 
lowing ;  in  the  case  of  the  last  company  there  seems  to  have 
existed  some  especial  reason  for  haste,  and  we  find  it  hnrried 
away  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after  only  an  hour's 
intermission  for  rest  and  refreshment.  7.  lie  memorandum  of 
night  service  at  the  Putnam  station  may  be  regarded  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  night  service  at  many  other  posts  or 
stations  throughout  Ohio  and  the  adjoining  states. 

Much  of  the  comnmnication  relating  to  fugitive  slaves  was 
had  in  guarded  language.  Special  signals,  wliispered  conver- 
sations, passwords,  messages  couched  in  figurative  phrases, 
were  the  common  modes  of  conveying  information  about 
underground  passengers,  or  about  parties  in  pursuit  of  fugi- 
tives. These  modes  of  communication  constituted  what  abo- 
litionists knew  as  the  "grape-vine  telegraph."^  The  signals 
employed  were  of  various  kinds,  and  were  local  in  usage. 
Fugitives  crossing  the  Ohio  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkers- 
burg,  in  western  Virginia,  were  sometimes  announced  at  sta- 
tions near  the  river  by  their  guides  by  a  shrill  tremolo-call 
like  that  of  the  owl.  Colonel  John  Stone  and  Mr.  David 
Putnam,  Jr.,  of  ^Marietta,  Ohio,  made  frequent  use  of  this  sig- 
nal.^ Different  neighborhoods  had  their  peculiar  combina- 
tions of  knocks  or  raps  to  be  made  upon  the  door  or  window 
of  a  station  when  fugitives  were  awaiting  admission.  In 
Harrison  County,  Ohio,  around  Cadiz,  one  of  tiie  recognized 
signals  was  three  distinct  but  subdued  knocks.     To  the  in- 


1  The  Firelamls  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  20 ;  also  letter  of  S.  J.  Wright, 
Kushville,  0.,  Aug.  29,  1894,  and  letter  of  Ira  Thomas,  Springboro,  0.,  Oct. 
29,  1895. 

2  This  owl  signal  was  mentioned  in  conversation  with  several  residents  of 
Marietta.  Miss  Martha  Putnam  says  she  has  heard  lier  father  make  the 
"lioot-owl"  call  hundreds  of  times.  General  K.  U.  Dawes  designates  this 
call  tlie  "river  signal."  "When  I  was  a  boy  of  eight,"  he  says,  "I  was 
visiting  my  grandfather,  Judge  Ephraim  Cutler.  The  place  was  called  Con- 
stitution. Somehow,  in  tlie  night  I  was  walcened  up,  and  a  wagon  came 
down  over  the  hill  to  the  river.  Tlien  a  call  was  given,  a  hoot-owl  call,  and 
this  was  answered  by  a  similar  one  from  the  other  side  ;  then  a  boat  went 
out  and  brought  over  the  crowd.  My  mother  got  out  of  bed  and  kneeled 
down  and  prayed  for  them,  and  had  me  kneel  with  her."  Conversation 
with  General  Dawes,  Marietta,  0.,  Aug.  21,  1892. 
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quiiy,  '' Wlio's  there?"  the  reply 
was,  "  A  friend  with  friends."  '  Pass- 
words were  used  on  some  sections  of 
the  Uoad.  Tlie  agents  at  York  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania  made  use 
of  them,  and  William  Yokum,  a  con- 
stable of  the  town,  who  was  kindly 
disposed  towards  runaways,  was  able 
to  be  most  helpful  in  times  of  emer- 
gency by  his  knowledge  of  the  watch- 
words, one  of  which  was  "  William 
Penn."2  Messages  couched  in  figura- 
tive language  were  often  sent.  The 
following  note,  written  by  Mr.  John 
Stone,  of  Belpre,  Ohio,  in  August, 
1843,  is  a  good  example :  — 

Belpre  Friday  Morning 

David  Putnam 

lousiness  is  aranged  for  Saturday 
iiiglit  be  on  the  lo(ikout  and  if  practi- 
cable let  a  cariage  come  &  meet  the  cara- 
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Mr.  I.  Newton  Peirce  forwarded  a 
number  of  fugitives  from  Alliance, 
Ohio,  to  Cleveland,  over  the  Cleve- 
land and  Western  Railroad,  lie  sent 
with  each  company  a  note  to  a  Cleve- 
land merchant,  Mr.  Joseph  Garretson, 
saying :  "  Please  forward  immediately 
the  U.  G.  baggage  this  day  sent  to 
you.     Yours  truly,  1.  N.  P."*     Mr. 

1  Letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lee,  Franklinville, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  21,  1895. 

2  Smedley,  Underground  liailroad,  p.  40. 

*  See  the  facsimile. 

♦  I  3tter  of  I.  Newton  Peirce,  Folcroft, 
Shar  ,n  Hill  P.O.,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  1, 
189r 
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G.  W.  Weston,  of  Low  Moor,  Iowa,  was  the  author  of  similar 
communications  addressed  to  a  friend,  Mr.  C.  B.  Campbell, 
of  Clinton. 

Low  Moor,  May  6,  1859. 
Mr.  C.  B.  C, 

Dear  aSi'v  :  —  By  to-morrow  evening's  mail,  you  will  receive  two 
volumes  of  the  "  Irrepressible  Conflict "  bound  in  black.  After 
perusal,  please  forward,  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly, 

G.  W.  W.^ 

The  Hon.  Thomas  Mitchell,  founder  of  IMitchellville,  near 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  forwarded  fugitives  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Grinnell, 
after  whom  the  town  of  Grinnell  was  named.  The  latter 
gives  the  following  note  as  a  sample  of  the  messages  that 
passed  between  them :  — 

Dear  Grinnell:  —  Uncle  Tom  says  if  the  roads  are  not  too  bad 
you  can  look  for  those  fleeces  of  wool  by  to-morrow.  Send  them 
on  to  test  the  market  and  price,  no  back  charges. 

Yours, 

Hub.' 

There  were  many  persons  engaged  in  underground  work 
tliat  did  not  always  take  the  precaution  tr  veil  their  commu- 
nications. Judge  Thomas  Lee,  of  the  Western  Reserve,  was 
one  of  thii  class,  as  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Putnam,  of 
Point  Harmar,  will  show :  — 

Cadiz,  Ohio,  March  17th,  1847. 
Mr.  David  Putxam, 

Dear  Sir:  —  I  understand  you  are  a  friend  to  the  poor  and 
are  willing  to  obey  the  heavenly  numdate,  "Hide  the  outcasts, 
betray  not  him  that  wandereth."  Believing  this,  and  at  the 
request  of  Stephen  Fairfax  (who  has  been  permitted  in  divine 
providence  to  enjoy  for  a  few  days  the  kind  of  liberty  which 
Ohio  gives  to  the  man  of  colour),  I  would  be  glad  if  you  could 
find  out  and  let  me  know  by  letter  what  are  the  prospects  if  any 

*  History  of  Clinton  County,  loica,  article  on  the  "Underground  Rail- 
road," pp.  4i;j-n(). 

'^  J.  li.  Grinnell,  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,  p.  217. 
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and  the  probable  time  when,  the  balance  of  the  family  will  make 
the  same  effort  to  obtain  their  inalienable  ri,L,'ht  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Their  friends  who  have  gone 
north  are  very  anxious  to  have  them  follow,  as  they  think  it 
much  better  to  work  for  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  month  than 
to  work  for  nothing. 

Yours  in  behalf  of  the  millions  of  poor,  opprest  and  down- 
trodden in  our  land. 

Thomas    Lkk. 

In  the  conveyance  of  fugitives  from  station  to  station 
there  existed  all  the  variety  of  method  one  would  expect  to 
find.  In  the  early  days  of  the  Underground  Road  the  fugi- 
tives were  generally  men.  It  was  scarcely  thought  neces- 
sary to  send  a  guide  with  them  unless  some  special  reason 
for  so  doing  existed.  They  were,  therefore,  commonly  given 
such  directions  as  they  needed  and  left  to  their  own  devices. 
As  the  number  of  refugees  increased,  and  w^omen  and  chil- 
dren were  more  frequently  seen  upon  the  Road,  and  pursuit 
was  more  common,  the  practice  of  transporting  fugitives  on 
horseback,  or  by  vehicle,  was  introduced.  The  steam  rail- 
road was  a  new  means  furnished  to  abolitionists  by  the 
progress  of  the  times,  and  used  by  them  with  greater  or  less 
frequency  as  circumstances  required,  and  when  the  safety 
of  passengers  would  not  be  sacrificed. 

When  fugitive  travellers  afoot  or  on  horseback  found 
themselves  pursued,  safety  lay  in  flight,  unless  indeed  the 
company  was  large  enough,  courageous  enough,  and  sufli- 
ciently  well  armed  to  give  battle.  The  safety  of  fugitives 
while  travelling  by  conveyance  lay  mainly  in  their  conceal- 
ment, and  many  were  the  stratagems  employed.  Character- 
istic of  the  service  of  the  Underground  Railroad  were  the 
covered  wagons,  closed  carriages  and  deep-bedded  farm- 
wagons  that  hid  the  passengers.  There  are  those  living 
who  remember  special  day-coaches  of  more  peculiar  con- 
struction. Abram  Allen,  a  Quaker  of  Oakland,  Clinton 
County,  Ohio,  had  a  large  three-seated  wagon,  made  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  fugitives.  He  called  it  the  Liberator. 
It  was  curtained  all  around,  would  hold  eight  or  ten  persons, 
and  had  a  mechanism  with  a  bell,  invented  by  Mr.  Allen,  to 
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record  the  number  of  miles  travelled.^  A  citizen  of  Troy, 
Ohio,  a  bookbinder  by  trade,  had  a  large  wagon,  built  about 
with  drawers  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  large  hiding-place 
in  the  centre  of  the  wagon-bed.  As  the  bookbinder  drove 
through  the  country  he  found  opportunity  to  help  many  a 
fugitive  on  his  way  to  Canada.^  Horace  Holt,  of  Rutland, 
Meigs  County,  Ohio,  sold  reeds  to  his  neighbors  in  southern 
Ohio.  He  had  a  box-bed  wagon  with  a  lid  that  fastened 
with  a  padlock.  In  this  he  hauled  his  supply  of  reeds ;  it 
was  well  understood  by  a  few  that  he  also  hauled  fugitive 
slaves.'^  Joseph  Sider,  of  southern  Indiana,  found  his 
pedler  wagon  well  adapted  to  the  transportation  of  slaves 
from  Kentucky  plantations.^  William  Still  gives  instances 
of  negroes  being  placed  in  boxes,  and  shipped  as  freight  by 
boat,  and  also  by  rail,  to  friends  in  the  North.  William  Box 
Peel  Jones  was  boxed  in  Baltimore  and  sent  to  Philadelphia 
by  V  ay  of  the  Ericsson  line  of  steamers,  being  seventeen  hours 
on  the  way.^  Henry  Box  Brown  had  the  same  thrilling  and 
perilous  experience.  His  trip  consumed  twtnty-four  hours, 
during  which  time  he  was  in  the  care  of  the  Adams  Express 
Company  in  transit  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Phila- 
delphia.^ 

Abolitionists  that  drove  wagons  or  carriages  containing 
refugees,  "  conductors "  as  they  came  to  be  called  in  the 
terminology  of  the  Railroad  service,  generally  took  the  pre- 
caution to  have  ostensible  reasons  for  their  journeys.  They 
sought  to  divest  their  excursions  of  the  air  of  mystery  by 
seeming  to  be  about  legitimate  business.  Hannah  Marsh,  of 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 

1  Judge  R.  B.  Ilarlan  and  others,  History  of  Clivton  County,  Ohio,  pp. 
380-383  ;  letter  of  Seth  Linton,  Oakland,  Clinton  County,  0.,  Sept.  4,  1892  ; 
Smedloy,  Underr/roiDid  lifiilroad,  p.  187. 

2  The  Miami  Union,  April  10,  1895,  article  entitled  "  A  Reminiscence  of 
Slave  Times." 

'  Letter  of  Mrs.  C.  Grant,  Pomeroy,  Meigs  Co.,  O. 

*  The  Itepnhlican  Leader,  March  16,  1804,  article,  "Reminiscence  of  the 
Underground  Railroad,"  by  E,  II.  Trueblood. 

6  See  Undfrgronnd  Jiailroad  Urcorda,  pj).  40,  47. 

8  Ibid.,  pp.  81-84  ;  see  also  Narrative  of  Henry  Box  Brown,  who  escaped 
from  slavery  enclosed  in  a  box  ,?  feet  long  and  2  wide,  written  from  a  state- 
ment of  facts  made  by  himself,  1849,  by  Charles  Stearns. 
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garden  produce  to  the  Philadelphia  markets  to  sell ;  when, 
therefore,  she  sometimes  used  her  covered  market-wagon, 
even  in  daytime,  to  convey  fugitives,  she  attracted  no  atten- 
tion, and  made  her  trips  without  molestation.^  Calvin  Fair- 
bank  abducted  the  Stanton  family,  father,  mother  and  six 
children,  from  the  neighborhood  of  Covington,  Kentucky,  by 
packing  them  in  a  load  of  straw.^  James  W.  Torrence,  of 
Northwood,  Ohio,  together  with  some  of  his  neighbors  ex- 
ported grain,  and  sometimes  feathers,  to  Sandusky.  These 
products  were  generally  shipped  when  there  were  fugitives 
to  go  with  the  load.  As  the  distance  to  Sandusky  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  refugees  who  happened  to  profit 
by  this  arrangement  were  saved  much  time  and  no  small 
amount  of  risk  in  getting  to  their  destination.^  Mr.  William 
I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  used  a  two-horse  carryall  on  one  oc- 
casion to  take  a  single  fugitive  to  Concord.'^  Mr.^  John 
Weldon  and  other  abolitionists,  of  Dwight,  Illinois,  took 
negroes  to  Chicago  concealed  in  wagons  loaded  with  sacks  of 
bran.*"'  Levi  Coffin,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  frequently  received 
large  companies  for  which  safe  transportation  had  to  be  sup- 
plied. On  one  occasion  a  part}^  of  twenty-eight  negroes  ar- 
rived, towards  daylight,  in  the  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  from 
Boone  County,  Kentuck}'-,  and  it  was  necessary  to  send  them 
on  at  once.  Accordingly  at  Friend  Coffin's  suggestion  a 
number  of  carriages  were  procured,  formed  into  a  long 
funeral-like  procession  and  started  solemnly  on  the  road  to 
Cumminsville.''  An  almost  endless  array  of  incidents  similar 
to  these  can  be  given,  but  enough  have  been  recited  to  illus- 
trate the  caution  that  prevailed  in  the  transportation  of 
fugitive  slaves  toward  Canada. 

The  routes  were  very  far  from  being  straight.     They  are 
perhaps  best  described  by  the  word  zigzag.     The  exigencies 
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1  Sinedley,  Undprcp'ound  Railroad,  pp.  138,  1.30. 

2  The  Rev.  Calvin  Fairhank  During  Slavr.nj  Times,  pp.  24,  25 ;  see  also 
the  Chicago  Tribrtne,  Jan.  29,  1893,  p.  33. 

8  Conversation  with  James  W.  Torrence,   Northwood,  Logan  Co.,  0., 
Sept.  22,  1894. 

♦  Letter  of  William  T.  Bowditch,  Boston,  Mass.,  April  5,  1893. 
6  Letter  of  John  Weldon,  Dwiijlit,  111.,  Nov.  7,  1895. 

•  History  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  p.  332  et  seq. 
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that  deteriniiied  in  what  direction  an  escaping  slave  should  go 
during  any  particular  part  of  his  journey  were,  in  the  nature 
of  the  case,  always  local.  The  ultimate  goal  was  Canada, 
but  a  safe  passage  was  of  greater  importance  than  a  quick 
one.  When  speed  would  contribute  safety  the  guide  v/ould 
make  a  long  trip  with  his  charge,  or  perhaps  resort  to  the 
steam  railroad ;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances,  in  those 
regions  where  the  Underground  Railroad  was  most  patron- 
ized, a  guide  had  almost  always  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  routes;  he  could,  as  seemed  best  at  the  time,  take  the 
right-hand  road  to  one  station,  or  the  left  hand  road  to 
another.  In  truth,  the  underground  paths  in  these  regions 
formed  a  great  and  intricate  network,  and  it  was  in  no  small 
measure  because  the  linos  forming  the  meshes  of  this  great 
system  converged  and  branched  again  at  so  many  stations 
tliat  it  Avas  almost  an  impossibility  for  slave-hunters  to  trace 
their  negroes  through  even  a  single  county  without  finding 
themselves  on  the  wrong  trail.  It  was  a  common  stratagem 
in  times  of  special  emergency  to  switch  off  travellers  from 
one  coiu'se  to  another,  or  to  take  them  back  on  their  track 
and  then,  after  a  few  days  of  waiting,  send  them  forward 
again.  It  is,  then,  proper  to  say  that  zigzag  was  one  of  the 
regular  devices  to  blind  and  throw  off  pursuit.  It  served 
moreover  to  avoid  unfriendly  localities.  It  seems  piobable 
that  the  circuitous  land  route  from  Toledo  to  Detroit  was  an 
expedient  of  this  sort,  for  slave-owners  and  their  agents  were 
often  known  to  be  on  the  lookout  along  the  direct  thorough- 
fare between  the  places  named.  The  two  routes  between 
Millersburgh  and  Lodi  in  northern  Ohio  are  explained  by 
the  statement  that  the  most  direct  route,  the  western  one, 
fell  under  suspicion  for  a  while,  and  in  the  meantime  a 
more  circuitous  path  was  followed  through  Holmesville  and 
Seville.^ 

During  the  long  process  by  which  the  slave  with  the  help  of 
friends  was  being  transmuted  into  the  freeman  he  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  concealment.  His  progress  was  made  in  the 
night-time.     When  a  station  was  reached  he  was  provided 

1  Letter  of  Thomas  L.  Smith,  Fredericksburg,  Wayne  Co.,  0.,  Oct.  6, 
1894. 
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with  a  hiding-place,  unci  he  scarcely  left  it  until  his  host 
decided  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  continue  his  journey. 
The  hiding-places  the  fugitive  entered  first  and  last  were  as 
dissimilar  as  can  well  be  imagined.  Slaves  that  crossed  the 
Ohio  River  at  Ripley,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
John  Rankin,  were  often  concealed  in  his  barn,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  provided  with  a  secret  cellar  for  use  by  the 
slaves  when  pursuers  approached.  The  barn  of  Deacon  Jirch 
I'latt  at  INIendon,  Illinois,  was  a  haven  into  wdiich  many 
slaves  from  Missouri  were  piloted  by  way  of  Quincy.  A 
hazel  thicket  in  Mv.  Piatt's  pasture-lot  was  sometimes  re- 
sorted lo,^  as  Avas  one  of  his  hayricks  that  was  hollow  and 
had  a  blind  entrance.^  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  sturdy  anti- 
slavery  Congressman  from  the  Western  Reserve,  had  an  out- 
of-the-way  bedroom  in  one  wing  of  his  house  at  Jefferson, 
Ohio,  that  was  kept  in  readiness  for  fugitive  slaves.^  The 
attic  over  the  Liberator  office  in  Boston  is  said  to  have  been 
a  rendezvous  for  such  persons.*  A  station-keeper  at  Plain- 
field,  Illinois,  had  a  woodpile  with  a  room  in  the  centre  for 
a  hiding-place.^  The  Rev.  J.  Porter,  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Green  Hay,  Wisconsin,  was  asked  to  furnish 
a  place  of  hiding  for  a  family  of  fugitives,  and  at  his  wife's 
suggestion  he  put  them  in  the  belfry  of  his  church,  where 
they  remained  three  days  before  a  vessel  came  by  which 
they  could  be  sofely  transported  to  Canada.^  Mr.  James 
j\I.  Westwater  and  other  citizens  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  fitted 
up  an  old  smoke-house  standing  on  Chestnut  Street  near 
Fourth  Street  as  a  station  of  the  Underground  Railroad." 
A  fugitive  reaching  Canton,  Washington  County,  Indiana, 
was  secreted  for  a  while  in  a  low  place  in  a  thick,  dark 
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1  Letter  of  J.  E.  Tlatt,  Guthrie,  Ok.,  March  28,  1896.  Mr.  Piatt  is  a  son 
of  Deacon  Jirch  Piatt. 

'-  Letter  of  William  II.  Collins,  Quincy,  111.,  Jan.  13,  1800. 

3  Conversation  with  J.  Addison  Giddings,  Jefferson,  O. 

*  Letter  of  Lewis  Ford,  Boston,  Mass.  See  also  Itemuiiscences  of  Fugitive 
Slave  La\i;  Divjs  in  Boston,  by  Austin  Bearse,  1880,  p.  12, 

5  Letter  of  John  Weldon,  Uwight,  III,  Jan.  10,  180(5. 

0  Letter  of  the  Pev.  J.  E.  Roy,  Chicago,  111.,  April  9,  1896. 

'  W.  G.  Deshler  and  others,  Memorial  on  the  Death  of  James  M.  West- 
water,  pp.  14,  15, 
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woods ;  and  afterwards  in  a  rail  pen  covered  with  straw.* 
Eli  F.  Brown,  of  Amesville,  Athens  County,  Ohio,  writes : 
"I  built  an  addition  to  my  house  in  which  I  had  a  room 
with  its  partition  in  pannels.  One  pannel  could  be  raised 
about  a  half  inch  and  then  slid  back,  so  as  to  permit  a  man 
to  enter  the  room.  When  the  pannel  was  in  place  it 
appeared  like  its  fellows.  ...  In  the  abutment  of  Zanes- 
ville  bridge  on  the  Putnam  side  there  was  a  place  of  con- 
cealment preimred."  ^  "  Conductors  "  Levi  Coffin,  Edward 
Harwood,  and  W.  H.  Brisbane,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  had  a 
number  of  hiding-places  for  slaves.  "  One  was  in  the  dark 
cellar  of  Coffin's  store;  .another  was  at  Mr.  Coffin's  out-of- 
the-way  residence  between  Avondale  and  Walnut  Hills; 
another  was  a  dark  sub-cellar  under  the  rear  part  of  Dr. 
Bailey's  residence,  corner  of  Sixth  and  College  Streets."^ 
The  gallery  of  the  old  First  Church  at  Galesburg,  Illinois, 
was  utilized  as  a  place  of  concealment  for  refugees  by  cer- 
tain members  of  that  church.*  Gabe  N.  Johnson,  a  colored 
man  of  Ironton,  on  the  Ohio  River,  sometimes  hid  fugitives 
in  a  coal-bank  back  of  his  house. ^  This  list  of  illustrations 
could  be  almost  indefinitely  continued.  A  sufficient  number 
has  been  given  to  show  the  ingenuity  necessarily  used  to 
secure  safety. 

In  the  ^/ransit  from  station  to  station  some  simple  disguise 
was  often  assumed.  Thomas  Garrett,  a  Quaker  of  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware,  kept  a  quantity  of  garden  tools  on  hand  for 
this  purpose.  He  sometimes  gave  a  man  a  scythe,  rake,  or 
some  other  implement  to  carry  through  town.  Having 
reached  a  certain  bridge  on  the  way  to  the  next  station,  the 
pretending  laborer  concealed  his  tool  under  it,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  and  journeyed  on.  Later  the  tool  was  taken  back 
to  Mr.  Garfett's  to  be  used  for  a  similar  purpose.^  Valentine 
Nicholson,  a  station-keeper  at  Harveysburg,  Warren  County, 


1  Letter  of  E.  H.  Trueblood,  Hitchcock,  Ind. 

2  Letter  of  E.  F.  Brown,  Amesville,  O. 

8  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  Feb.  11,  1894,  article  by  W.  Eldebe. 
*  Letter  of  Professor  George  Churchill,  Galesburg,  Jan.  29,  1896. 
'  Conversation  with  Gabe  N.  Johnson,  Ironton,  O.,  Sept.  30,  1894. 
«  Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  p.  242. 
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BAKN    OF  SKV.MOl  K   KINNEY,   ESQ.,   DETHOIT,   MICHKJAN. 

A  slielter  for  fii;;itiv('s  in  Detntit,  formerly  staiuliiif;  wlierc  the  CliiinilH-r  of  Coinmerce 

Hiiildin;;  now  stands. 
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THE  OLD  FIRST  CHURCH,  GALESHURG,  HXINOIS. 

Fn<?itive  slaves  were  sometimes  coiieeiileil  in  the  gallery  of  tliis  church. 
(From  a  rocont  pliotogniph.) 
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Ohio,  concealed  the  identity  of  a  fugitive,  a  mulatto,  who 
was  known  to  be  pursued,  by  blacking  his  face  and  hands 
with  burnt  cork.^  Slight  disguises  like  those  were  probably 
not  used  as  often  as  more  elaborate  ones.  The  Rev.  Calvin 
Fairbank,  and  John  Fairfield,  the  Virginian,  who  abducted 
many  slaves  from  the  South,  resorted  frequently  to  this  means 
of  securing  the  safety  of  their  followers.  Mr.  Fairbank  tells 
us  that  he  piloted  slave-girls  attired  in  the  finery  of  ladies, 
men  and  boys  tricked  out  as  gentlemen  and  the  servants  of 
gentlemen ;  and  that  sometimes  lie  found  it  necessary  to 
require  his  followers  to  don  the  garments  of  the  opposite 
sex.2  In  May,  1843,  Mr.  Fairbank  went  to  Arkansas  for 
the  purpose  of  rescuing  William  Minnis  from  bondage.  He 
found  that  the  slave  was  a  young  man  of  light  complexion 
and  prepossessing  appearance,  and  that  he  closely  resembled 
a  gentleman  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Little  Rock.  Minnis 
was,  therefore,  fitted  out  with  the  necessary  wig,  beard  and 
moustache,  and  clothes  like  those  of  his  model;  he  was 
quickly  drilled  in  the  deportment  of  his  assumed  rank, 
and,  as  the  test  proved,  he  sustained  himself  well  in  his  part. 
On  boarding  the  boat  that  was  to  carry  him  to  freedom  he 
discovered  his  owner,  Mr.  Brennan,  but  so  effectual  was  the 
slave's  make-up  that  the  master  failed  to  penetrate  the 
disguise.^ 

A  similar  story  is  told  by  Mr.  Sidney  Speed,  of  Crawfords- 
ville,  Indiana,  when  recalling  the  work  of  his  father,  John 
Speed,  and  that  of  Fisher  Doherty.  "In  1858  or  1859,  a 
mulatto  girl  about  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old,  very  good- 
looking  and  with  some  education,  .  .  .  reached  our  home. 
The  nigger-catchers  became  so  watchful  that  she  could  not 
be  moved  for  several  days.  In  fact,  some  of  them  were 
nearly  always  at  the  house  either  on  some  pretended  busi- 
ness or  making  social  visits.  I  do  not  think  that  the  house 
was  searched,  or  they  would  surely  have  found  her,  as  during 
all  this  time  she  remained  in  the  garret  over  the  old  log 
kitchen,  where  the  fugitives  were  usually  kept  when  there 

1  Letter  of  Valentine  Nicholson,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  10,  1892. 
'  The  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times,  p.  10. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  34  et  seq. 
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was  danger.  Her  owner,  a  man  from  New  Orleans,  had 
just  bought  her  in  Louisville,  and  he  had  traced  her  surely 
to  this  i)luco  ;  she  had  not  struck  the  Underground  before,  but 
liad  made  her  way  alone  this  far,  and  as  they  got  no  trace  of 
her  beyond  here  they  returned  and  doubled  the  watches  on 
Doherty  and  my  father.  IJut  at  length  a  day  came,  or  a 
night  rather,  when  she  was  led  safely  out  through  the  gar- 
dens to  the  house  of  a  colored  man  named  Patterson.  There 
slio  was  rigged  out  in  as  fine  a  costume  of  silk  and  ribbons 
as  it  was  possible  to  procure  at  that  time,  and  was  furnished 
with  a  white  baby  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  and  accom- 
panied by  one  of  the  Patterson  girls  as  servant  and  nurse." 
Thus  disguised,  the  lady  boarded  the  train  at  the  station. 
But  what  must  have  been  her  feelings  to  find  her  master 
already  iii  the  same  car;  he  was  setting  out  to  watch 
for  her  at  the  end  of  the  line.  She  kept  her  courage,  and 
when  they  reached  Detroit  she  went  aboard  the  ferry-boat 
for  Canada  ;  her  pretended  nurse  returned  to  shore  with  the 
borrowed  baby ;  and  as  the  gang-plank  was  being  raised,  the 
young  slave-woman  on  the  boat  removed  her  veil  that  she 
might  bid  her  owner  good-by.  The  master's  display  of 
anger  as  he  gazed  at  the  departing  boat  was  as  real  as  the 
situation  was  gratifying  to  his  former  slave  and  amusing  to 
the  bystanders.^ 

John  Fairfield,  the  Virginian,  depended  largely  on  dis- 
giiises  in  several  of  his  abducting  exploits.  At  one  time  he 
was  asked  by  a  number  of  Canadian  refugees  to  help  some  of 
thoir  relatives  to  the  North,  and  Avhen  he  found  that  ma  ly 
of  them  had  very  light  complexions,  he  decided  to  send  them 
to  Canada  disguised  as  white  persons.  Having  secured  for 
them  the  requisite  wigs  and  powder,  he  was  gratified  ■ '♦^.h 
the  transformation  in  appearance  they  were  able  to  effect. 
He  therefore  secured  tickets  for  his  party,  and  placed  them 
aboaul  a  night  train  for  Harrisburg,  where  they  were  met  by 
a  person  who  accompanied  them  to  Cleveland  and  saw  them 
take  boat  for  Detroit.  Later  Fairfield  succeeded  in  aiding 
other  compiinies  of  slaves  to  escape  from  Washington  and 
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1  Letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Speed,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  March  6,  1896. 
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Harper's  Ferry  by  resorting  to  Hiinilar  means.'  Among  the 
Quakers  the  woman's  costume  was  a  favorite  disguise  for 
fugitives.  No  one  attired  in  it  was  likely  to  be  in  the  least 
degree  suspicioned  of  being  anything  else  than  what  the 
garb  proclaimed.  The  veiled  bonnet  also  was  peculiarly 
adapted  to  conceal  the  features  of  the  person  disguised.'^ 
One  incident  will  suffice  to  show  the  utility  of  the  Quaker 
costume.  One  evening  Joseph  G.  Walker,  a  Quaker  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  was  appealed  to  by  a  slave-woman,  who 
was  closely  pursued.  She  was  permitted  to  enter  Mr. 
Walker's  house,  and  a  few  minutes  later,  in  the  gown  and 
bonnet  of  Mrs.  Walker,  she  passed  out  of  the  front  door  lean- 
ing upon  the  arm  of  the  shrewd  Quaker.^ 

It  is  quite  a[)parent  that  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
not  a  form.il  organization  with  officers  of  different  ranks,  a 
regular  membt'rship,  and  a  treasury  from  which  to  meet  ex- 
penses. A  terminology,  it  is  true,  sprang  up  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  Road,  and  one  hears  of  station-keepers, 
agents,  conductors,  and  evca  ;•  esidents  of  the  Und'^rground 
Railroad ;  but  these  titles  were  figuralive  terms,  bori-owed 
with  other  expressioao  from  the  convenient  vocabulary  of 
steam  railways ;  and  while  they  were  useful  among  aboli- 
tionists to  save  circumlocution,  they  commended  themselves 
to  the  friends  of  the  slave  by  helping  to  mystify  the  minds  of 
the  public.  The  need  of  organization  was  not  felt  except  in 
a  few  localities.  It  was  only  in  towns  and  cities  that  the 
distinctions  of  "managers,"  "contributing  members,"  and 
"  agents  "  began  to  develop  in  any  significant  way,  and  even 
in  the  case  of  these  places  the  distinctions  must  not  be 
pushed  far,  for  they  indicate  merely  that  certain  men  by 
their  sagacious  activity  came  to  be  called  "  managers,"  while 
others  less  bold,  the  contributing  members,  were  willing  to 
give  money  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  some  trusty 
person,  the  agent,  who  would  run  the  risk  of  piloting  fugi- 
tives. 

The  first  reference  to  an  organization  devoted  to  the  busi- 

1  Beminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  439-442. 
"  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  61. 
*  Smedley,  Underground  liailroad,  p.  244. 
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ness  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  occurs  in  a  letter  of  George 
Washington,  bearing  date  May  12, 1780.  Washington  speaks 
of  a  "  society  of  Quakers  in  the  city  [Philadelphia],  formed 
for  such  purposes.  .  .  ."  ^  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
how  this  body  conducted  its  work,  nor  how  long  it  continued 
to  exist.  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  formal  organization 
of  the  Underground  Road  took  place  in  1838,  but  this  is  not 
an  accurate  statement.  An  organized  society  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  formed  in  Philadelphia  about  the  year 
1838.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  who  was  the  president,  has  called 
this  body  the  first  of  its  kind,  but  this  may  be  doubted  in 
view  of  the  quotation  from  Washington's  letter  above  cited. 
The  character  of  the  organization  appears  from  the  following 
account  of  its  methods  given  by  Mr.  Purvis  :  ^  "  The  funds 
for  carrying  on  this  enterprise  were  raised  from  our  anti- 
slavery  friends,  as  the  cases  came  up,^  and  their  needs  de- 
manded it ;  for  many  of  the  fugitives  required  no  other  help 
than  advice  and  direction  how  to  proceed.  To  the  late 
Daniel  Neall,  the  society  was  greatly  indebted  for  his  gener- 
ous gifts,  as  well  as  for  his  encouraging  words  and  fearless 
independence.  .  .  .  The  most  efficient  helpers  or  agents  we 
had,  were  two  market-women,  who  lived  in  Baltimore.  .  .  . 

"  Another  most  effective  worker  was  a  son  of  a  slaveholder, 
who  lived  atNewberne,  S.C.  Through  his  agency,  the  slaves 
v;ere  forwarded  by  placing  them  on  vessels.  .  .  .  Having 
the  address  of  the  active  members  of  the  committee,  they  were 
enabled  to  find  us,  when  not  accompanied  by  our  agents.  .  .  . 
The  fugitives  were  distributed  among  the  members  of  the 
society,  but  most  of  them  were  received  at  my  house  in  Phil- 
adelphia, where  ...  I  caused  a  place  to  be  constructed  under- 
neath a  room,  which  could  only  be  entered  by  a  trap-door  in 
the  floor.  ..." 

This  account  shows  clearly  that  the  organization  of  1838 
was  limited ;  and  while  it  was  officered  with  a  president,  s^c- 
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^  Spark's  Washington,  IX,  158,  quoted  in  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  by 
Dr.  A.  C.  Applegarth,  Johns  Hopkins  Studies,  X,  4(33. 

"  The  letter  from  which  this  quotation  is  made  will  be  found  in  Under- 
ground Eailroad,  by  R.  C.  Smedley,  pp.  355,  356. 

«  The  italics  are  my  own. 
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retary  and  committee,  and  had  helpers  at  a  distance  callf>d 
agents,  it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  plan  of  action  of  the 
society  was  different  in  essential  points  from  that  which  de- 
veloped without  the  formality  of  election  of  officers  in  many 
underground  centres  throughout  the  Northern  states.  Levi 
Coffin,  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  from  boy- 
hood to  old  age,  gained  the  title  of  President  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,^  but  he  was  not  at  the  head  of  a  formal 
organization.  In  northeastern  Illinois,  Peter  Stewart,  a  pros- 
perous citizen  of  Wilmington,  who  was  a  very  active  worker 
in  the  cause,  was  sometimes  called  President  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,^  but  hern  again  the  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  complimentary  and  figurative.  In  truth  the  work  was 
everywhere  spontaneous,  and  its  character  was  such  that 
organization  could  have  added  little  or  no  efficiency.  Unfal- 
tering confidence  among  members  of  neighboring  stations 
served  better  than  a  code  of  rules ;  special  messengers  sent 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  took  the  place  of  conferences  held 
at  stated  seasons ;  supplies  gathered  privately  as  they  were 
needed  sufficed  instead  of  regular  dues ;  and,  in  general,  the 
decision  and  sagacity  of  the  individual  was  required  rather 
than  the  less  rapid  efforts  of  an  organization. 

In  a  few  centres  where  the  amount  of  secret  service  to  be 
done  was  large,  a  slight  specialization  of  work  is  to  be  noticed. 
This  division  of  labor  consisted  in  the  employment  of  a  regu- 
lar conductor  or  agent  at  these  points  to  manage  the  work  of 
transportation  of  passengers  to  points  farther  north;  while 
the  station-keepers  attended  more  closely  to  the  work  of  re- 
ceiving and  caring  for  the  new  arrivals.  The  special  con- 
ductors chosen  were  men  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
different  routes  of  their  respective  neighborhoods.  At 
Mechanicsburg,  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  Udney  Hyde,  a 
fearless  and  well-known  citizen,  acted  as  agent  between  the 
local  stations  of  J.  R.  Ware  and  Levi  Rathbun,  and  stations 
to  the  northeast  as  far  as  the  Alum  Creek  Quaker  Settlement, 
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^  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  pp.  103, 104  ;  see  also  the 
Meminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin. 

*  George  H.  Woodruff,  History  of  Will  County,  Illinois,  p.  208. 
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a  distance  of  forty  miles.^  The  stations  at  Mechanicsburg 
were  among  the  most  widely  known  in  central  and  southern 
Ohio.  They  received  fugitives  from  at  least  three  regular 
routes,  and  doubtless  had  "  switch  connections  "  with  other 
lines.  Passengers  were  taken  northward  over  one  of  the  three, 
perhaps  four  roads,  and  as  one  or  two  of  these  lay  through 
pro-slavery  neighborhoods  a  brave  and  experienced  agent  was 
almost  indispensable.  George  W.  S.  Lucas,  a  colored  man  of 
Salem,  Columbiana  County,  Ohio,  made  frequent  trips  with 
the  closed  carriage  of  Piiilip  Evans,  between  Barnesville,  New 
Philadelphia  and  Cadiz,  and  two  stations,  Ashtabula  and 
Painesville,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  Occasionally  Mr. 
Lucas  conducted  parties  to  Cleveland  and  Sandusky  and 
Toledo,  but  in  such  cases  he  went  on  foot  or  by  stage.^  llis 
trips  were  sometimes  a  hundred  miles  and  more  in  length. 
George  L.  Burroughes,  a  colored  man  of  Cairo,  Illinois,  be- 
came an  agent  for  the  Underground  Road  in  IS^IT,  while  act- 
ing as  porter  of  a  sleeping-car  running  on  tlie  Illinois  Central 
Railroad  between  Cairo  and  Chicago."  At  Albany,  New  York, 
Stephen  Meyers,  a  negro,  was  an  agent  of  the  Underground 
Road  for  a  wide  extent  of  territory.*  At  Detroit  there  were 
several  colored  agents ;  among  them  George  De  Baptiste  and 
George  Dolarson.^ 

The  slight  approach  to  organization  manifest  in  some  centres 
in  the  division  of  labor  between  station-keepers  and  special 

1  Conversation  with  J.  R.  Ware,  and  with  the  daugliter  of  Mr.  Ilyde, 
Mrs.  Amanda  Shepherd,  Mechanicsbur;;,  ().,  Sept.  7,  1895 ;  conversation 
with  Major  Joseph  C.  Brand,  Urbana,  O.,  Aug.  13,  1894. 

2  Conversation  with  George  W.  S.  Lucas,  Salem,  Columbiana  Co.,  Aug.  14, 
1892,  when  he  was  fifty-nine  years  old.  lie  was  remarkably  clear  and  con- 
vincing in  his  statements,  many  of  wliich  liave  since  been  corroborated. 
Citizens  of  Salem  referred  to  him  as  a  reliable  source  of  information. 

3  Letter  from  George  L.  Burroughes,  Cairo,  111.,  Jan.  G,  1890.  Mr.  Bur- 
roughes said  that  Mr.  Robert  Delany,  a  friend  from  Canada,  proposed  to 
him  that  they  both  take  an  agency  for  the  Underground  Railroad.  Delany 
took  the  Rock  Island  route  and  Burroughes  the  Cairo  route. 

*  Letter  of  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  4,  189(5.  Mr.  Townsend 
was  counsel  for  the  fugitive,  Charli'S  Xalle,  in  the  Nalle  or  Troy  Rescue  case. 
See  the  little  book  entitled,  Ilarrii't,  th>'  Mosph  nf  Her  People,  'Jd  ed.,  p.  140  ; 
see  also  History  of  the  County  of  Albany,  New  York,  froui  1G09-1S86, 
p.  725. 

5  Conversatiou  with  Judge  J.  W.  Finney,  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  27,  1897. 
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agents  or  conductors  was  caused  by  the  large  number  of  fugi- 
tives arriving  at  these  points,  and  the  extreme  caution  neces- 
sary. When,  at  length,  indignation  was  aroused  in  the  minds 
of  Northern  abolitionists  by  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Sla^'e 
Law,  September  18,  1850,  the  determination  to  resist  this 
measure  displayed  itself  in  certain  localities  in  the  formation 
of  vigilance  committees.  Theodore  Parker  explains  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  this  measure  that 
"  people  held  indignant  meetings,  and  organized  committees 
of  vigilance  whose  duty  was  to  prevent  a  fugitive  from  being 
arrested,  if  possible,  or  to  furnish  legal  aid,  and  raise  every 
obstacle  to  his  rendition.  The  vigilance  committees,"  he 
says,  "were  also  the  employees  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.  and 
effectively  disposed  of  many  a  casus  belli  by  transferring  the 
disputed  chattel  to  Canada.  Money,  time,  wariness,  devoted- 
ness  for  months  and  years,  that  cannot  be  computed,  and  will 
never  be  recorded,  except,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  cases 
whose  details  had  peculiar  interest,  was  nobly  rendered  by 
the  true  anti-slavery  men."  ^  Such  committees  of  vigilance 
were  organized  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  Boston,  Springfield 
and  some  of  the  smaller  towns  of  Massachusetts,  in  Phila- 
delphia and  other  places.  New  York  City,  like  Philadelphia, 
had  a  Vigilance  Committee  as  early  as  1838.  About  this 
association  of  the  metropolis  there  is  scarcely  any  informa- 
tion.2  We  must  be  content  then  to  confine  our  attention  to 
the  committees  called  into  existence  by  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850. 

Eight  days  after  the  enactment  of  this  law  citizens  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  issued  a  call  through  the  newspapers  for  a 
public  meeting,  and  on  October  4  members  of  all  parties 
crowded  the  city-hall  to  express  their  censure  of  the  law. 
The  meeting  recommended  "  the  appointment  of  a  Vigilance 
Commitee  of  thirteen  citizens,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  see 
that  no  person  is  deprived  of  his  liberty  without '  due  process 
of  law.'    And  all  good  citizens  are  earnestly  requested  to  aid 

1  Weiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Vol.  II,  pp.  92,  93. 

'  Frederick  Douglass  relates  that  v.  hen  he  escaped  from  Maryland  to  New 
York,  in  1838,  he  was  befriended  by  David  Haggles,  the  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Vigilance  Committee  ;  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  1881,  p.  206. 
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and  sustain  them  in  all  needed  efforts  for  the  security  of  every 
person  claiming  the  protection  of  our  laws."  This  committee 
was  appointed  and  an  address  and  resolutions  adopted.^  At 
an  adjourned  meeting  held  on  October  12  the  assemblage 
voted  to  form  an  association,  "  pledged  to  stand  by  its  mem- 
bers in  opposing  this  law,  and  to  share  with  any  of  them  the 
pecuniary  losses  they  may  incur  under  the  operation  of  this 
law."  The  determination  shown  in  the  organization  of  these 
two  bodies  was  well  sustained  a  year  later  when  the  attempt 
was  made  by  officers  of  the  law  to  seize  Jerry  McHenry  as  a 
fugitive  slave.  The  Vigilance  Committee  decided  to  storm 
the  court-house,  where  the  colored  man  was  confined  under 
guard,  and  rescue  the  prisoner.  This  daring  piece  of  work 
was  successfully  accomplished,  and  the  government  never 
again  attempted  to  recover  any  slaves  in  central  New  York.^ 
The  organization  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Syracuse 
was  closely  followed  by  the  organization  of  a  similar  commit- 
tee in  Boston.  At  a  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall,  October  14, 
1850,  resolutions  were  adopted  expressing  the  conviction  that 
no  citizen  would  take  part  in  reenslaving  a  fugitive,  and 
pledging  protection  to  the  colored  residents  of  the  city.  To 
make  good  this  pledge  a  Vigilance  Committee  of  fifty  was 
appointed.^  This  body  organized  by  choosing  a  president, 
treasurer,  and  secretary,  a  committee  of  finance,  an  executive 
committee,  a  legal  committee  and  a  committee  of  special  vigi- 
lance and  alarm.  An  appeal  was  then  issued  to  the  citizens 
of  Boston  calling  their  attention  to  the  arrival  of  many  desti- 
tute fugitives  in  Boston,  and  to  the  establishment  of  an  agency 
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1  The  Rer.  J.  W,  Loguen  gives  the  names  of  the  committee  in  his  auto- 
biograpliy,  p.  396. 

2  Samuel  J.  May,  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  pp.  349-004  ; 
Wilson,  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  the  United  States,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  305,  ;]0«. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  308.  The  list  of  members  of  the  Committee  of  Vigilance  given 
by  Austin  Bearse,  the  doorkeeper  of  the  Committee,  contains  two  hundred 
and  nine  names.  Among  these  are  A.  Bronson  Alcott,  Edward  Atkinson, 
Henry  I.  Bowditch,  Richard  II.  Dana,  Jr.,  Lewis  Hayden,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  Samuel  G.  Howe,  Francis  Jackson,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  James 
Russell  Lowell,  Theodore  Parker,  Edmund  Quincy  and  others  of  distinction. 
See  pp.  3,  4,  6,  0,  in  Mr.  Bearse's  Beminiscences  of  Fugitive- Slave-Law  Days 
in  Huston. 
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for  the  purpose  of  securing  employmeut  for  fugitive  ap[)li- 
cants.  Gifts  of  money  and  clothing  were  asked  for.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  circuhir  sent  out  by  the  finance  committee  to  all 
the  churches  in  1851,  a  sum  of  about  sixteen  hundred  dollars 
was  raised.  Tliat  there  might  be  cooperation  throughout 
the  state  notices  were  sent  to  all  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
urging  the  formation  of  local  vigilance  committees ;  and  as  a 
result  such  committees  were  organized  in  some  towns.^ 

The  meeting-place  of  the  lioston  Committee  was  IMeionaon 
Hall  in  Tremont  Temple.  Members  were  notified  of  an  in- 
tended meeting  personally,  if  possible,  by  the  doorkeeper  of 
the  committee,  Captain  Austin  Bearse.^  The  proceedings  of 
the  committee  weve  secret,  and  comparatively  little  is  now 
known  about  their  work.  It  is,  however,  known  that  for  ten 
years  the  organization  Avas  active,  and  that  although  it  was 
not  successful  in  rescuing  Sims  and  Burns  from  a  hard  fate, 
it  nevertheless  secured  the  liberty  of  more  than  a  hundred 
others.^ 

Soon  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  passed  John  Brown 
visited  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  had  formerly 
lived.  Tlie  valley  of  the  Connecticut  had  long  been  a  line 
of  underground  travel,  and  citizens  of  Springfield,  colored 
and  white,  had  become  identified  with  operations  on  this  line. 
Brown  at  once  decided  that  the  new  law  made  organization 

1  For  iiiucli  valuable  material  relating  to  the  "Vigilance  Commiltee  of  Bos- 
ton, see  TliL'OcU)re  Parker's  Scrap-Book,  in  the  Boston  rublic  Library. 

-  Mr.  Bearse  says:  "There  were  printed  tickets  of  notice  which  I  deliv- 
ered to  each  member  in  person,  if  pos.sible,  of  which  the  following  copies  are 
specimens : 

'  Boston,  June  7,  1804. 

There  will  bo  a  meeting  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  the  Mcionaon 
(Tremont  Temple),  on  Thursihty  evening,  .Tune  8,  at  half-i)ast  seven. 
Pass  in  by  the  Office  Entrance,  and  through  the  Meionaon  Ante-ltoom. 

Theodore  Pahker,  Chairman  of  Executive  Committees.'' 

'VioiLANCK  Committee!    The  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  are 

hereby  notilied  to  meet  at 

By  order  of  the  Committee, 

A.  Bearse,  Doorkcper.''  " 
—  Iteminisceticcs  nf  FiKjitive-Slave-Law  Days  in  Boston,  pp.  15,  16. 
8/6tU,p.  14. 
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necessary,  and  he  formed,  therefore,  the  League  of  Gileadites 
to  resist  systematically  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  The 
name  of  this  order  was  significant  in  that  it  contained  a 
warning  to  those  of  its  members  that  should  show  themselves 
cowards.  "Whosoever  is  fearful  or  afraid  let  hiui  return 
and  depart  early  from  Mount  Gilead."  ^  In  the  "  Agreement 
and  Rules  "  that  Brown  drafted  for  the  order,  adopted  Janu- 
ary 15,  1851,  the  following  directions  for  action  were  laid 
down :  "  Should  one  of  your  number  be  arrested,  you  must 
collect  together  as  quickly  as  possible,  so  as  to  outnumber 
your  adversaries.  .  .  .  Let  no  able-bodied  man  appear  on 
the  ground  unequipped,  or  with  his  weapons  exposed  to 
view.  .  .  .  Your  plans  must  be  known  only  to  yourselves 
and  with  the  understanding  that  all  traitors  must  die,  wher- 
ever caught  and  proven  to  be  guilty.  .  .  .  Let  the  first  blow 
be  the  signal  for  all  to  engage,  .  .  .  make  clean  work  with 
your  enemies,  and  be  sure  you  meddle  not  with  any  others. 
.  .  .  A.£ter  effecting  a  rescue,  if  you  are  assailed,  go  into 
the  houses  of  your  most  prominent  and  influential  white 
friends  with  your  wives,  and  that  will  effectually  fasten  upon 
them  the  suspicion  of  being  connected  with  you,  and  will 
compel  them  to  make  a  common  cause  with  you.  .  .  .  You 
may  make  a  tumult  in  the  court-room  where  a  trial  is  going 
on  by  burning  gunpowder  freely  in  paper  packages.  .  .  . 
But  in  such  case  the  prisoner  will  need  to  take  the  hint  at 
once  and  bestir  himself ;  and  so  should  his  friends  improve 
the  opportunity  for  a  general  rush.  .  .  .  Stand  by  one 
another,  and  by  your  friends,  while  a  drop  of  blood  remains; 
and  be  hanged,  if  you  must,  but  tell  no  tales  out  of  school. 
Make  no  confession."  By  adopting  the  Agreement  and 
Rules  forty-four  colored  persons  constituted  themselves  "a 
branch  of  the  United  States  League  of  Gileadites,"  and 
agreed  "  to  have  no  officers  except  a  treasurer  and  secretary 
pro  tem.,  until  after  some  trial  of  courage,"  when  they  could 
choose  officers  on  the  basis  of  "  courage,  efficiency,  and  gen- 
eral good  conduct."  ^    Doubtless  the  Gileadites  of  Springfield 

1  Judg.  vii.  3 ;  Deut.  xx.  8 ;  referred  to  by  Brown  in  his  •'  Agreement  and 
Rules.'" 

*  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  liis  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  pp.  125,  126, 
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AVILLIAM  STILL, 

Chairman  of  the  A(  ting  Vigilance  Committee  in  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  18o'_'-18(i0. 
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did  efficient  service,  for  it  appears  that  the  importance  of  the 
town  as  a  way-station  on  the  Underground  Road  increased 
after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Jiill.^ 

We  have  already  learned  that  Philadelphia  had  a  Vigilance 
Committee  before  1840.  In  a  speech  made  before  the  meet- 
ing that  organized  the  new  committee,  December  2,  1802, 
Mr.  J.  Miller  McKim,  the  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  gave  the  reasons  for  establishing  a  new 
committee.  He  said  that  the  old  committee  "had  become 
disorganized  and  scattered,  and  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  duties  of  this  department  had  been  performed  by 
individuals  on  their  own  responsibility,  and  sometimes  in  a 
very  irregular  manner."  It  was  accordingly  decided  to  form 
a  new  committee,  called  the  General  Vigilance  Committee, 
with  a  chairman  and  treasurer ;  and  within  this  body  an  Act- 
ing Committee  of  four  persons,  "  who  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  attending  to  every  case  that  might  require 
their  aid,  as  Avell  as  the  exclusive  authority  to  raise  the  f  uiids 
necessary  for  their  purpose."  The  General  Committee  com- 
prised nineteen  members,  and  had  as  its  head  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  the  first  president 
of  the  old  committee.  The  Acting  Committee  had  as  its 
chairman  William  Still,  a  colored  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society  and  a  most  energetic 
underground  helper.  The  Philadelphia  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee, thus  constituted,  continued  intact  until  Lincoln  issued 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation.^  Some  insight  into  the 
work  accomplished  by  the  Acting  Committee  can  be  ob- 
tained by  an  examination  of  the  book  compiled  by  William 
Still  under  the  title  Underground  Railroad  Records.  The 
Acting  Committee  was  required  to  keep  a  record  of  all  its 
doings.     Mr.  Still's  volume  was  evidently  amassed  by  the 

gives  the  agreement,  rules,  and  signatures.  See  also  R.  J.  Hinton's  John 
Brown  and  His  Men,  Appendix,  pp.  585,  588. 

1  Mason  A.  Green,  History  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  1636-18S6, 
p.  506. 

^  Article,  "  Meeting  to  Form  a  Vigilance  Committee,"  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Freeman,  Dec.  9, 1852 ;  quoted  in  Underground  Railroad  Records,  by  William 
Still,  pp.  610-612. 
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tninscriptiou  of  many  of  the  incideiits  that  found  their  way 
under  this  order  into  the  archives  of  the  conunittee.  The 
work  was  liuiik'd  to  the  assistance  of  such  needy  fugitives  as 
came  to  l*hihulel[)hia;  and  was  not  extended,  excei)t  in  rare 
cases,  to  inciting  shives  to  run  away  from  their  masters,  or  to 
aiding  tliem  in  so  doing. ^ 

The  relief  of  the  destitution  existing  among  the  wayworn 
travellers  was  a  matter  recjuiring  considerahle  outlay  of  time 
and  money  on  the  part  of  abolitionists.  There  was  occasion- 
ally a  fugitive  or  family  of  fugitives,  that,  having  better 
op[)ortunity  or  possessing  greater  foresight  than  others,  made 
provision  for  the  journey  and  escaped  to  Canada  with  little 
or  no  de[)endence  on  the  aid  of  underground  operators. 
Asbury  Parker,  of  Ironton,  Ohio,  fled  from  Greenup  County, 
Kentucky,  in  1857,  clad  in  a  suit  of  broadcloth,  alone  befit- 
ting, as  he  thought,  the  dignity  of  a  free  man.^  The  brother 
of  Anthony  IJingey,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  came  unexpectedly 
into  the  possession  of  five  hundred  dollars.  With  this  money 
he  instructed  a  friend  in  Cincinnati  to  procure  a  team  and 
wagon  to  convey  tlie  family  of  P>ingey  to  Canada.  The  com- 
pany arrived  at  Sandubky  after  being  only  three  days  on  the 
road.'^ 

But  the  mass  of  fugitives  were  thinly  clad,  and  had  only 
such  food  as  they  could  forage  until  they  reached  the  Under- 
ground Railroad.  The  arrival  of  a  company  at  a  station  woidd 
be  at  once  followed  by  the  preparation,  often  at  midnight,  of 
a  meal  for  the  pilgrims  and  their  guides.  It  was  a  common 
thing  for  a  station  to  entertain  a  company  of  live  or  six  ;  and 
coni[)anies  of  twenty-eight  or  thirty  are  not  unheard  of.  Levi 
Cotlin  says,  "The  largest  company  of  slaves  ever  seated  at 
our  table,  at  one  time,  numbered  seventeen."  *  During  one 
month  in  the  year  1854  or  1855  there  were  sixty  rumi ways 
at  the  house  of  Aaron  L.  Benedict,  a  station  in  the  Alum 

1  Still's  Underground  llaUroad  Records,  p.  177.  References  to  the  action 
of  the  comniitteo  of  which  Mr.  Still  was  chairman  will  be  found  scattered 
through  the  lircords.  See,  for  exami^lc,  pp.  70,  08,  102,  131,  150,  102,  17.'], 
170,  204,  224,  274,  275,  .303,  ;325,  3.35,  388,  412,  440,  403,  500. 

2  Conversation  with  Asbnry  Parker,  Ironton,  ().,  Sept.  .30,  1804. 

^  ConvcM-sivtion  with  Anthony  Bingey,  Whulsor,  Ont.,  July  3,  1806. 
*  Iteminiscencc's,  p.  178, 
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Creek  Quaker  Settlement  in  central  Ohio.  On  one  occasion 
twenty  sat  down  to  dinner  in  Mr.  Benedict's  house.*  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  supply  of  provisions  alone  was  for  the 
average  station-keeper  no  inconsiderable  item  of  expense, 
and  that  it  was  one  involving  much  labor. 

The  arrangements  for  furnishing  fugitives  with  clothing, 
like  much  of  the  underground  work  done  at  the  stations, 
came  within  the  province  of  the  women  of  the  stations. 
While  the  noted  fugitive,  William  Wells  Brown,  lay  sick  at 
the  liouse  of  his  benefactor,  Mr.  Wells  Brown,  in  southwest- 
ern Ohio,  the  family  made  him  some  clothing,  and  Mr. 
Brown  purchased  him  a  pair  of  boots.'^  Women's  anti-sla- 
very societies  in  many  places  conducted  sewing-circles,  as  a 
branch  of  their  work,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  clothes 
and  other  necessities  to  fugitives.  The  Woman's  Anti-Sla- 
very Society  of  Ellington,  Chautauqua  County,  New  York, 
sent  a  letter  to  William  Still,  November  21,  1859,  saying : 
"  Every  year  we  have  sent  a  box  of  clothing,  bedding,  etc., 
to  the  aid  of  the  fugitive,  and  wishing  to  send  it  where  it 
would  be  of  the  most  service,  we  have  it  suggested  to  us,  to 
send  to  you  the  box  we  have  at  present.  You  would  confer 
a  favor  ...  by  writing  us,  .  .  .  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  you  than  some  nearer  station.  .  .  ."  '^ 

The  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Sewing  Society  of  Cincinnati 
maintained  an  active  interest  in  underground  work  going  on 
in  their  city  by  supplying  clothing  to  needy  travellers.*  The 
Female  Anti-Slavery  Association  of  Henry  County,  Indiana, 
organized  a  Committee  of  Vigilance  in  1841  "  to  seek  out 
such  colored  females  as  are  not  suitably  provided  for,  who 
may  now  be,  or  who  shall  hereafter  come,  within  our  limits, 
and  assist  them  in  any  way  they  may  deem  expedient,  either 
by  advice  or  pecuniary  means.  .  .  ."^ 

1  Conversation  with  M.  .T.  Benedict,  Alum  Creek  Settlement,  Dec.  2, 1893. 
See  also  Underground  liailrond,  Smedley,  pp.  56,  136,  142,  174. 

2  Narrative  of  William  W.  Brown,  A  Fugitive  Slave,  written  by  himseli, 
2ded.,  1848,  p.  102. 

'  The  letter  is  printed  in  full,  together  with  other  letters,  in  Still's  Under- 
ground Railroad  Records,  pp.  51)0,  591. 

*  Levi  Coflin,  Reminiscences,  p.  316. 

''  Protectionist,  Arnold  Buffum,  Editor,  New  Garden,  Ind.,  7th  mo.,  1st, 
1841. 
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In  some  of  the  large  centres,  money  as  well  as  clothing 
and  food  was  constantly  needed  for  the  proper  purfornianco 
of  the  underground  work.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  it  was  frecjuently  necessary  to  hire  carriages  in  which 
to  convey  fugitives  out  of  the  city  to  some  neighhoring 
station.  From  time  to  time  as  the  occasion  arose  Levi  Coffin 
collected  the  funds  needed  for  such  purposes  from  business 
acquaintances.  lie  called  these  contributors  "stock-holders  " 
in  the  Underground  Railroad.^  After  steam  railroads  be- 
came incorporated  in  the  underground  S3'stem  money  was 
required  at  different  points  to  purchase  tickets  for  fugitives. 
The  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia  defrayed  the  trav- 
elling expenses  of  many  refugees  in  sending  some  to  New 
York  City,  some  to  Elmira  ami  a  few  to  Canada.^  Fred- 
erick Douglass,  who  kept  a  station  at  Rochester,  New  York, 
received  contributions  of  money  to  pay  the  railroad  fares  of 
the  fugitives  he  forwarded  to  Canada  and  to  give  them  a 
little  more  for  pressing  necessities.^ 

The  use  of  steam  railroads  as  a  means  of  transportation  of 
this  class  of  passengers  began  with  the  completion  of  lines  of 
road  to  the  lakes.  This  did  not  take  place  till  about  1850. 
It  was,  therefore,  during  the  last  decade  of  the  history  of  the 
Underground  Road  that  surface  lines,  as  they  were  some- 
times called  by  abolitionists,  became  a  part  of  the  secret 
system.  There  were  probably  more  surface  lines  in  Ohio 
than  in  any  other  state.  The  old  Mad  River  Railroad,  or 
Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Railroad,  of  western  Ohio, 
(now  a  part  of  the  "  Big  Four  "  system),  began  to  be  used  at 
least  as  early  as  1852  by  instructed  fugitives.*  The  San- 
dusky, Mansfield  and  Newark  Railroad  (now  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio)  from  Utica,  Licking  County,  Ohio,  to  Sandusky, 
was  sometimes  used  by  the  same  class  of  persons.^     After 

^  Reminiscences,  pp.  317,  321. 

2  Still's  Underground  Bailroad  Records,  p.  613. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  698.  In  the  fragment  of  a  letter  from  which  Mr.  Still  quotes, 
Mr.  Douglass  says,  "They  [the  fugitives]  usually  tarry  with  us  only  during 
the  night,  and  are  forwarded  to  Canada  by  the  morning  train.  We  give  thoni 
supper,  lodging,  and  breakfast,  pay  their  expenses,  and  give  them  a  half-dollar 
over." 

♦  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  21.  5  Ibid.,  pp.  23,  57,  79. 
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the  construction  of  tlio  Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad  *  as  far  ns  Gieenwieh  in  northern  Ohio,  fugitives 
often  canio  to  that  point  concealed  in  freight-cars.  In  east- 
ern Oliio  there  were  two  additional  routes  by  rail  sometimes 
employed  in  underground  traftic :  one  of  these  a[)pears  to 
have  been  the  Cleveland  and  Canton  from  Zanesville  north,^ 
and  the  other  was  the  Cleveland  and  Western  between 
Alliance  and  Cleveland.''  In  Indiana  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad  from  Crawfordsville  north- 
ward was  patronized  by  underground  travellers  until  the 
activity  of  slave-hunters  caused  it  to  be  abandoned.*  Fugi- 
tives were  sometimes  transported  across  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad.  In  Illinois  there  seems 
to  have  been  not  less  than  thier  x-ailroads  that  carried  fugi- 
tives:  these  were  the  Chicago,  1  alington  and  Quiucy,^  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Island*^  and  the  Illinois  Central."  When 
John  Brown  made  his  famous  journey  through  Iowa  in  the 
winter  of  1858-1850  he  shipped  his  company  of  twelve  fugi- 
tives in  a  stock  car  from  West  Liberty,  Iowa,  to  Chicago, 
by  way  of  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island  route.^  In  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  there  were  several  lines  over  which 
runaways  were  sent  when  circumstances  permitted.  At 
Harrisburg,  Reading  and  other  points  along  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading  Railroad,  fugitives  were  put  aboard  the  cars 
for  Philadelphia.^     From  Pennsylvania  they  were  forwarded 

1  Tbid.,  p.  74.  The  "  Three  C's"  is  now  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  Uailroad,  or  "Big  Four"  Koiite. 

■•^  Conversation  with  Thomas  Williams,  of  Pennsville,  0. ;  letter  of  II.  C. 
Harvey,  Manchester,  Kan.,  Jan.  16,  181)3. 

8  Letter  of  I.  Newton  Peirco,  Folcroft,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1893. 

*  Letter  of  Sidney  Speed,  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  March  0,  1890.  Mr.  Speed 
and  his  father  were  both  connected  with  the  Crawfordsville  centre. 

*  Life  and  Poems  of  John  Iloicnrd  Bryant,  p.  JJO ;  letter  of  William  H. 
Collins,  Qiiincy,  111.,  Jan.  1.3,  1896  ;  History  of  Knox  County,  Illinois,  p.  211. 

*  Letter  of  George  L.  Burroughes,  Cairo,  111.,  Jan  0,  1896. 

^  Ibid. ;  conversation  with  the  Kev.  R.  G.  Ramsey,  Cadiz,  O.,  Aug.  18, 1892. 

8  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,  p.  210. 

9  Smedley,  Underground  Uailroad,  pp.  174,  170,  177,  365.  The  following 
letter  is  in  point :  -  ..  s,„pyj^K,i.j^,  „«,  Mo.,  7th,  1857. 

William  Still,  Bespected  Friend  : — There  are  three  colored  friends  at 
my  house  now,  who  will  reach  tlie  city  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  train 
this  evening.    Please  meet  them.        rT.i,i„»  „*„ 

lume,  etc.,     e.  F.  Pennypacker." 
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by  the  Vigilance  Committee  over  different  lines,  sometimes 
by  Avay  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  New  York  City; 
sometimes  by  way  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  and  the 
Northern  Central  to  Ehnira,  New  York,  whence  they  were 
sent  on  by  the  same  line  to  Niagara  Falls.  Fugitives  put 
aboard  the  cars  at  Elraira  were  furnished  with  money  from 
a  fund  provided  by  the  anti-slavery  society.  As  a  matter  of 
precaution  they  were  sent  out  of  town  at  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  were  always  placed  by  the  train  officials,  who 
knew  their  destination,  in  the  baggage-car.^  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  from  Rochester  west  was  an  outlet  made 
use  of  by  Frederick  Douglass  in  passing  slaves  to  Canada. 
At  Syracuse,  during  several  years  before  the  beginning  of 
the  War,  one  of  the  directors  of  this  road,  Mr.  Horace  White, 
the  father  of  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White,  distributed  passes  to  fugi- 
tives. This  fact  did  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Dr.  White 
until  after  his  father's  demise.  He  relates :  "  Some  years 
after  ...  I  met  an  old  '  abolitionist '  of  Syracuse,  who  said 
to  me  that  he  had  often  come  to  my  father's  house,  rattled 
vt  the  windows,  informed  my  father  of  the  passes  he  needed 
for  fugitive  slaves,  received  them  through  the  window,  and 
then  departed,  nobody  else  being  the  wiser.  On  my  asking 
my  mother,  who  survived  my  father  several  years,  about  it, 
she  said :  '  Yes,  such  things  frequently  occurred,  and  your 
father,  if  he  was  satisfied  of  the  genuineness  of  the  request, 
always  wrote  off  the  passes  and  handed  them  out,  asking  no 
questions,"  ^ 

In  the  New  England  states  fugitives  travelled,  under  the 
instruction  of  friends,  by  way  of  the  Providence  and  Worcester 
Railroad  from  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  to  Worcester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  by  arrangement  they  were  transferred  to  the 
Vermont  Road.^  The  Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad  be- 
tween Newton  and  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  as  also  between 
Boston  and  Worcester,  seems  to  have  been  used  to  some  ex- 
tent in  this  way,^     The  Grand  Trunk,  extending  from  Port- 

1  Letter  of  John  W.  Jones,  Elmira,  NT.,  Jan.  18,  1807. 

2  Letter  of  the  Hon.  Andrew  1).  Wliite,  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  April  10,  1897. 

8  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffum  Cliace,  Anti-Slavprn  liPmivhronces,  pp.  28,  .38. 
♦Letter  of  William  I.  Bowditch,  Boston,  April  5,  189.'].     Mr.  Rowditch 
says:  "Generally  I  passed  them  (the  fugitives)  on  to  William  Jackson,  at 
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land,  Maine,  through  the  northern  parts  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont  into  Canada,  occasionally  gave  passes  to  fugi- 
tives, and  would  always  take  reduced  fares  for  this  class  of 
passengars.^ 

The  advantages  of  escape  hy  boat  were  early  discerned  by 
slaves  living  near  the  coast  or  along  iidand  rivers.  Vessels 
engaged  in  our  coastwise  trade  became  more  or  less  involved 
in  transporting  fugitives  from  Southern  ports  to  Northern 
soil.  Small  trading  vessels,  returning  from  their  voyages  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  Virginia,  landed  slaves  on  the  New 
England  coast.^  In  July,  18r)8,  the  brig  Florence  (Captain 
Amos  IIo2)kins,of  Uallowell,  Maine  )  from  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  was  required,  while  lying  in  Boston  harbor,  to  sur- 
render a  fugitive  found  on  board.  In  September,  1854,  the 
schooner  Sallji  Ann  (of  Belfast,  Maine),  from  the  same  South- 
ern port,  was  induced  to  give  up  a  slave  known  to  be  on  board. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  the  brig  Cameo  (of  Augusta, 
Maine)  brought  a  stowaway  from  Jacksonville,  Florida,  into 
Boston  harbor,  and,  as  in  the  two  preceding  cases,  the  slave 
was  rescued  from  the  danger  of  return  to  the  South  through 
the  activity  and  shrewdness  of  Captain  Austin  Bearse,  the 
agent  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston.'^  The  son  of 
a  slaveholder  living  at  Newberne,  North  Carolina,  forwarded 
slaves  from  that  point  to  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Phila- 
delphia on  vessels  engaged  in  the  lumljer  trade.*  In  Novem- 
ber, 1855,  Captain  Fountain  brought  twont3'-ono  fugitives 
concealed  on  his  vessel  in  a  cargo  of  grain  from  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  to  Philadelphia.'' 

The  tributaries  flowing  into  the  Ohio  Uiver  from  Virginia 
and  Kentucky  furnished  convenient  channels  of  escape  for 

Newton.  His  house  bciiift  on  tlie  Worcester  Railroad,  he  cnuhl  easily  forward 
any  one."  Captain  Austin  Bearse,  lieminiscenccs  of  Fni/Uivc->Slave  Law 
IJaiis  in  riosto)),  p.  .37. 

i  Letter  of  Brown  Thur.ston,  Portland,  :\re..  Oct.  L>1,  1805. 

2  Mrs.  ElizaliPth  Buffuni  Chare,  An(i-S!(ircr)i  UrmiDir^ronrr.i,  pp.  27,  oO. 

'^  Austin  Bearse,  JiPtdinisroiccs  of  Fnijltirc-Shu-c  Lav^  IJaiis  in  Jlosfnu, 

1880,  pp.  ;u-no. 

■»  Sinedley,  Undorriround  rmilroad,  loUer  of  Uohert  Turvis,  of  riiiladel- 
phia,  p.  ."o.'). 

^  Still,  Unih'rrironnil  Railroad  Uncords,  pp.  1G5-172.  For  other  cases,  see 
pp.  211,  y7i)-;]81,  4:]7,  i>oS,  uo'J-505. 
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many  slaves.  The  concuTent  testimony  of  abolitionists  living 
along  the  Ohio  is  to  the  effect  that  streams  like  the  Kanawha 
River  bore  many  a  boat-load  of  fugitives  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  free  states.  It  is  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  a  large  number  of  the  most  important  centres  of  activity 
lie  along  the  southern  line  of  the  Western  free  states  at  points 
near  or  opposite  the  mouths  of  rivers  and  creeks.  On  the 
Mississippi,  Ohio  and  Illinois  rivers  north-bound  steamboats 
not  infrequently  provided  the  means  of  escape.  Jefferson 
Davis  declared  in  the  Senate  that  many  slaves  escaped  from 
his  state  into  Ohio  by  taking  passage  on  the  boats  of  the 
Mississippi.^ 

Abolitionists  found  it  desirable  to  have  waterway  exten- 
sions of  their  secret  lines.  Boats,  the  captains  of  which  were 
favorable,  were  therefore  drafted  into  the  service  wlien  run- 
ning on  convenient  routes.  Boats  plying  between  Portland, 
Maine,  and  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  or  other  Canadian 
ports,  often  took  these  passengers  free  of  charge.^  Thomas 
Garrett,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  sometimes  sent  negroes  by 
steamboat  to  Philadelphia  to  be  cared  for  by  the  Vigilance 
Committee.^  It  happened  on  several  occasions  that  fugitives 
at  Portland  and  Boston  were  put  aboard  ocean  steamers  bound 
for  England.*  William  and  Ellen  Craft  were  sent  to  England 
after  having  narrowly  escaped  capture  in  Boston.^ 

On  the  great  lakes  the  boat  service  was  extensive.  The 
boats  of  General  Reed  touching  at  Racine,  Wisconsin,  received 
fugitives  without  fare.  Among  these  were  the  Sultana  (Cap- 
tain Appleby),  the  3fadison,  the  Missouri,  the  Niagara  and 
the  Keystone  State,  Captain  Steele  of  the  propeller  Galena 
was  a  friend  of  fugitives,  as  was  also  Captain  Kelsey  of  the 
Chesapeake.     Mr.  A.  P.  Dutton  was    familiar  with    these 

»  See  p.  312,  Chapter  X. 

2  Letters  of  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Me.,  Jan.  13,  1893,  and  Oct.  21, 
1895. 

8  For  letters  from  Mr.  Garrett  to  William  .Still,  of  the  Acting  Committee 
of  Vigilance  of  Philadelphia,  notifying  him  that  fugitives  had  been  sent  by 
boat,  see  Still's  Undergronnd  liailroad  Itecords,  pp.  380,  387. 

*  Letter  of  S.  T.  Pickard,  Portland,  Me.,  Nov.  18,  1893. 

6  Still,  Underground  liailrnnd  lierords,  p.  308  ;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  p.  325 ;  New  England  Magazine,  January,  18'J0, 
p.  580. 
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vessels  and  their  officers,  and  for  twenty  years  or  more 
shipped  runaway  slaves  as  well  as  cargoes  of  grain  from 
his  dock  in  Racine.^  The  Illinois  (Captain  Blake),  running 
between  Chicago  and  Detroit,  was  a  safe  boat  on  which  to 
place  passengers  whose  destination  was  Canada.^  John  G. 
Weiblen  navigated  the  lakes  in  1855  and  1856,  and  took 
many  refugees  from  Chicago  to  Colling  wood,  Ontario.  ^  The 
Arroiv,^  the  United  States,^  the  Bay  City  and  the  Mayflower 
plying  between  Sandusky  and  Detroit,  were  boats  the  officers 
of  which  were  always  willing  to  help  negroes  reach  Canadian 
ports.  The  Forest  Queen,  the  3Iorning  Star  and  the  May 
Queen,  running  between  Cleveland  and  Detroit,  the  Phcehus, 
a  little  boat  plying  between  Toledo  and  Detroit,  and,  finally, 
some  scows  and  sail-boats,  are  among  the  old  craft  of  the 
great  lakes  that  carried  many  slaves  to  their  land  of  promise.^ 
A  clue  to  the  number  of  refugees  thus  transported  to  Canada 
is  perhaps  given  by  the  record  of  the  boat  upon  which  the 
fugitive,  William  Wells  Brown,  found  employment.  This  boat 
ran  from  Cleveland  to  Buffalo  and  to  Detroit.  It  quickly 
became  known  at  Cleveland  that  Mr.  Brown  would  take 
escaped  slaves  under  his  protection  without  charge,  hence  he 
rarely  failed  to  find  a  little  company  ready  to  sail  when  he 
started  out  from  Cleveland.  "  In  the  year  1842,"  he  says, 
"  I  conveyed,  from  the  first  of  May  to  the  first  of  December, 
sixty-nine  fugitives  over  Lake  Erie  to  Canada."  "^ 

The  account  of  the  method  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
could  scarcely  be  called  complete  without  some  notice  of  the 
rescue  of  fugitives  under  arrest.  The  first  rescue  occurred 
at  the  intended  trial  of  the  first  fugitive  slave  case  in  Boston 
in  1793.     Mr.  Josiah  Quincy,  counsel  for  the  fugitive,  "  heard 

1  Letter  of  A.  P.  Button,  of  Racine,  Wis.,  April  7,  1890.  As  a  shipper  of 
grain  and  an  abolitionist  for  twenty  year.s  in  Racine,  Mr.  Button  was  able  to 
turn  his  dock  into  a  place  of  deportation  for  runaway  slaves. 

^  A.  J.  Andreas,  History  of  Chicago,  Vol.  I,  p.  606. 

8  Letter  of  Mr.  Weiblen,'  Fairview,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1895. 

*  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  46. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  50. 

«  The  names  of  the  last  six  boats  given,  as  well  as  several  of  the  others, 
were  obtained  from  freedraen  in  Canada,  who  keep  them  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

^  Narrative  of  William  W.  Brown,  by  himself,  1848,  pp.  107,  108. 
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a  noise,  and,  turning  around,  saw  the  constables  lying  sprawl- 
ing on  the  floor,  and  a  passage  opening  through  the  crowd, 
through  which  tlie  fugitive  was  taking  his  departure  without 
stopping  to  hear  the  opinion  of  the  court."  ^ 

The  prototype  of  deliverances  thus  established  was,  it  is 
true,  more  or  less  deviated  from  in  later  instances,  but  the 
general  characteristics  of  these  cases  are  such  that  tliey 
naturally  fall  into  one  class.  They  are  cases  in  which  the 
execution  of  the  law  was  interfered  with  by  friends  of  the 
prisoner,  who  was  spirited  away  as  quickly  as  jiossible.  The 
deliverance  in  1812  of  a  supposed  runaway  from  the  hands  of 
Ills  captor  by  the  New  England  settlers  of  Worthington,  Ohio, 
has  already  been  referred  to  in  general  terras. ^  But  some 
details  of  the  incident  are  necessary  to  bring  out  more  clearly 
the  propriety  of  its  being  included  in  the  category  of  instances 
of  violation  of  the  constitutional  provision  for  the  rendition 
of  escaped  slaves.  It  appears  that  word  was  brought  to  the 
village  of  Worthington  of  the  capture  of  the  fugitive  at  a 
neighboring  town,  and  that  the  villagers  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  James  Kilbourne  took  immediate  steps  to  release 
the  negro,  who,  it  was  said,  was  tied  with  ropes,  and  being 
afoot,  was  compelled  to  keep  up  as  best  he  could  with  liis 
master's  horse.  On  the  arrival  of  the  slave-owner  and  his 
chattel,  the  latter  was  freed  from  his  bonds  by  the  use  of  a 
butcher-knife  in  the  hands  of  an  active  villager,  and  the 
forms  of  a  legal  dismissal  were  gone  through  before  a  court 
and  an  audience  whose  convictions  were  ruinous  to  any 
representations  the  claimant  was  able  to  make.  The  dis- 
possessed master  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey 
southward,  while  the  negro  was  directed  to  get  aboard  a 
government  wagon  on  its  way  northward  to  Sandusky.  The 
return  of  the  slave-hunter  a  day  or  two  later  with  a  process 
obtained  in  Franklinton,  authorizing  the  retaking  of  his 
property,  secured  him  a  second  hearing,  but  did  not  change 
the  result.  A  fugitive,  Basil  Dorsey,  from  Liberty,  Frederick 
County,  Mar3'land,  was  seized  in  Bucks    County,   Pennsyl- 

1  Mr.  Qnincy'.s  report  vi  the  case,  quoted  by  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  p.  .'(ij. 
'■J  See  p.  38. 
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vauia,  in  1836,  and  carried  away.  Overtaken  by  Mr.  Robert 
Purvis  at  Doylestown,  he  was  brought  into  court,  and  the 
hearing  of  the  case  was  postponed  for  two  weeks.  When  the 
day  of  trial  came  the  counsel  for  the  slave  succeeded  in 
getting  the  case  dismissed  on  the  ground  of  certain  ob- 
jections. Thereupon  the  claimants  of  the  slave  hastened 
to  a  magistrate  for  a  new  warrant,  but  just  as  they  were 
returning  to  rearrest  the  fugitive,  he  was  hustled  into 
the  buggy  of  Mr.  Purvis  and  driven  rapidly  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  pursuers.^  In  October,  1853,  the  case  of  Louis, 
a  fugitive  from  Kentucky  on  trial  in  Cincinnati,  was  brought 
to  a  conclusion  in  an  unexpected  way.  The  United  States 
commissioner  was  about  to  pronounce  judgment  when  the 
prisoner,  taking  advantage  of  a  favorable  opportunity,  slipped 
from  his  chair,  had  a  good  hat  placed  upon  his  head  by  some 
fi'iend,  passed  out  of  the  court-room  among  a  crowd  of  colored 
visitors  and  made  his  way  cautiously  to  Avondale.  A  few 
minutes  after  the  disappearance  of  tlie  fugitive  his  absence 
was  discovered  by  the  marshal  tliat  had  him  in  charge ;  and 
although  careful  search  was  made  for  him,  he  escaped  to 
Canada  by  means  of  the  Underground  Railroad.^  In  April, 
1859,  Charles  Nalle,  a  slave  from  Culpeper  Count3%  Vir- 
ginia, was  discovered  in  Tro",  New  York,  and  taken  before 
the  United  States  commissioner,  who  remanded  him  back  to 
slavery.  As  the  news  of  this  decision  spread,  a  crowd 
gathered  about  the  commissioner's  office.  In  the  meantime, 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  served  upon  the  marshal  that  had 
arrested  Nalle,  commanding  that  officer  to  bring  tlie  prisoner 
before  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  When  the  marshal 
and  his  deputies  appeared  with  the  slave,  the  crowd  made  a 
charge  upon  them,  and  a  hand-to-hand  melee  resulted.  Inch 
by  inch  the  progress  of  the  officers  was  resisted  until  they 
were  worn  out,  and  the  slave  escaped.  In  haste  the  fugitive 
was  ferried  across  the  river  to  West  Troy,  only  to  fall  into 
tlie  hands  of  a  constable  and  be  again  taken  into  custody. 
The  mob  had  followed,  however,  and  now  stormed  the  door 
behind  which  the  prisoner  rested  under  guard.    In  the  attack 

1  Smodlcy,  Undorgronnd  linilroad,  pp.  SoO-SOl. 
*  Levi  Coffin,  EeminisceuceSy  pp.  548-554. 
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the  door  was  forced  open,  and  over  the  body  of  a  negro  assail- 
ant, struck  down  in  the  fray,  the  slave  was  torn  from  his 
guards,  and  sent  on  his  way  to  Canada.^  Well-known  cases 
of  rescue,  such  as  the  Shadrach  case,  which  occurred  in  Bos- 
ton in  January,  1851,  and  the  Jerry  rescue,  which  occurred 
in  Syracuse  nine  months  later,  may  be  omitted  here.  They, 
like  many  others  that  have  been  less  often  chronicled,  show 
clearly  the  temper  of  resolute  men  in  the  communities  where 
they  occurred.  It  was  felt  by  these  persons  that  the  slave, 
who  had  already  paid  too  high  a  penalty  for  his  color,  could 
not  expect  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  that  his  liberty 
must  be  preserved  to  him,  and  a  base  statute  be  thwarted  at 
any  cost. 

1  This  account  is  condensed  from  a  report  given  in  the  Troy  Whig,  April 
28,  1859,  and  printed  in  the  book  entitled,  Harriet  the  Moses  vf  Her  People, 
pp.  143-149. 
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THE  REFUTED  PRESIDENT  OY  THE   UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD. 
Mr.  Cottiii  and  hi.s  wife  aiiled  more  than  8000  slaves  in  tlieir  Might. 


CHAPTER  IV 

UNDERGROUND   AGENTS,  STATION-KEEPERS,  OR  CONDUCTORS 

Persons  opposed  to  slavery  were,  naturally,  the  friends  of 
the  fugitive  slave,  and  were  ever  ready  to  respond  to  his 
appeals  for  help.  Shelter  and  food  were  readily  supplied 
liim,  and  he  was  directed  or  conveyed,  generally  in  the  night, 
to  sympathizing  neighbors,  until  finally,  without  any  fore- 
thought or  management  on  his  own  part,  he  found  himself  in 
Canada  a  free  man.  These  helpers,  in  the  course  of  time, 
came  to  be  called  agents,  station-keepers,  or  conductors  on  the 
Underground  Railroad.  Of  the  names  of  those  that  belonged 
to  this  class  of  practical  emancipationists,  3,211  have  been 
catalogued ;  ^  change  of  residence  and  death  have  made  it 
impossible  to  obtain  the  names  of  many  more.  Considering 
tlie  kind  of  labor  performed  and  the  danger  involved,  one  is 
impressed  with  the  unselfish  devotion  to  principle  of  these 
emancipators.  There  was  for  them,  of  course,  no  outward 
honor,  no  material  recompense,  but  instead  such  contumely 
and  seeming  disgrace  as  can  now  be  scarcely  comprehended. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  rich  in  courage,  and  their  hospital- 
ity was  equal  to  all  emergencies.  They  gladly  gave  aid  and 
comfort  to  every  negro  seeking  freedom ;  and  the  numbers 
befriended  by  many  helpers  despite  penalties  and  abuse  show 
with  what  moral  determination  the  work  was  carried  on.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  Hopkins,  Salsbury,  Snediger,  Dickey 
and  Kirkpatrick  families,  of  southern  Ohio,  forwarded  more 
than  1,000  fugitives  to  Canada  before  the  year  1817.^  Daniel 
Gibbons,  of  Lancaster  County,  Pennsylvania,  was  engaged 
in  helping  fugitive  slaves  during  a  period  of  fifty-six  years. 
"He  did  not  keep  a  record  of  the  number  he  passed  until  1824. 

1  See  Appendix  E,  pp.  403-439. 

2  William  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  His  Times,  p.  435. 
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But  prior  to  that  time,  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  over  200, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death  (in  1853)  he  had  aided  about 
1,000."  1  It  has  been  estimated  tliat  Dr.  Nathan  M.  Thomas,  of 
Schoolcraft,  ]\Iichigan,  forwarded  between  1,000  and  1,500  fugi- 
tivcs.2  John  Fuirlield,  the  abductor,  "  piloted  not  only  hun- 
dreds, but  tiiousands."  ^  The  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey  went  to 
Maryland  and  "  from  there  sent — as  he  wrote  previous  to  1844 
—  some  400  slaves  over  different  routes  to  Canada."  *  Philo 
Carpenter,  of  Chicago,  is  reported  to  have  escorted  200  fugi- 
tives to  vessels  bound  for  Canada.*"  In  a  letter  to  William 
Still,  in  November,  1857,  Ii^lijah  F.  l^ennypacker,  of  Chester 
County,  Pennsylvania,  writes,  "  we  liave  within  the  past  two 
months  passed  forty-three  through  our  hands."  •'  II.  li.  Leeper, 
of  Princeton,  Illinois,  says  that  the  most  successful  business 
he  ever  accomplished  in  this  line  was  the  helping  on  of  thirty- 
one  men  and  women  in  six  weeks'  time.'  Leverett  B.  Hill, 
of  Wakeman,  Ohio,  assisted  103  on  their  way  to  Canada 
during  the  year  1852.^  Mr.  Van  Dorn,  of  Quincy,  in  a  service 
of  twenty-five  years,  assisted  "some  two  or  three  hundred 
fugitives."  ^  W.  D.  Schooley,  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  writes, 
"  1  think  I  must  have  assisted  over  100  on  their  way  to 
liberty."  ^^  Jonathan  H.  Gray,  Milton  Hill  and  John  H. 
Frazee  were  conductors  at  Carthage,  Indiana,  and  are  said  to 
have  helped  over  150  fugitives.^^  "  Thousands  of  fugitives 
found  --est"  at  Ripley,  Brown  County,  Ohio.^^  During  the 
lifetime  of  General  Mclntire,  a  Virginian,  who  settled  in 
Adams  County,  Ohio,  "more  than  100  slaves  found  a  safe 
retreat  under  his  roof."     Other  helpers  in   the  same   state 

1  Smedley,  Underf/ronnd  linilroml,  p.  50. 

2  Letter  of  Mrs.  Pamela  S.  Thomas,  Schoolcraft,  Mich.,  March  25,  1896. 

3  Letter  of  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Haviland,  Englewood,  111.,  .luiie  6,  1893. 

4  Letter  of  M.  M.  Fisher,  Medway,  Mass,,  Oct.  2:i,  1893. 
s  E.  G.  Mason,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,  1890,  p.  110. 

6  Letter  of  Sarah  C.  Pennypacker,  Schuylkill,  Pa.,  June  8,  1890. 
T  Lfc  ter  of  H.  B.  Leeper,  I'rinceton,  111.,  Dec.  19,  1895. 

8  Letter  of  E.  S.  Hill,  Atlantic,  la.,  Oct.  30,  1894. 

9  Wilson,  Else  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  p.  G7. 
1"  Letter  of  W.  D.  Schooley,  Nov.  15,  1893. 

"  Letter  of  James  II.  Frazee,  Milton,  Ind.,  Feb.  3,  1894. 
12  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  p.  335.    See  also 
History  of  Brown  County^  Ohio,  p.  443. 
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rendered  sorvioo  deserving  of  mention.  0/,om  Gardner,  of 
Sharon  Township,  Franklin  ("omit}',  "assisted  more  than  200 
fugitives  on  their  way  in  all  weathers  and  at  all  times  of  the 
day  and  night."  ^  It  is  estimated  by  a  friend  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
Bingham  and  George  J.  Payne,  two  operatcn's  of  Gallia 
County,  tliat  the  line  of  eseape  "with  whieh  these  men  were 
connacted  was  travelled  by  about  200  slaves  every  year  from 
181")  to  185G.2  From  1844  to  1800  John  H.  Stewart,  a  col- 
ored station-keeper  of  the  same  county,  kept  about  100  fugi- 
tives at  his  house.'^  Five  hundred  are  said  to  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  Thomas  L.  Gray,  of  Deavertown,  in  Mor- 
gan County.'*  Ex-President  Fairchild  speaks  of  the  "nuilti- 
tudes"  of  fugitives  that  came  to  Oberlin,  and  says  that  "not 
one  was  ever  linally  taken  back  to  bondage."  ^  Many  other 
stations  and  station-agents  that  were  instrumental  in  helping 
large  numbers  of  slaves  from  bondage  to  freedom  cannot  be 
mentioned  here. 

Iteticent  as  most  underground  operators  were  at  the  time 
in  regard  to  their  unlawful  acts,  they  did  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  principles.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  zealous  in 
their  endeavors  to  make  converts  to  a  doctrine  that  seemed 
to  them  to  have  the  combined  warrant  of  Scripture  and  of 
their  own  conscience,  and  that  ac^rced  with  the  convictions 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic.  The  Golden  Rule  and  the 
preamble  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  they  often  re- 
cited in  support  of  their  position.  When  they  had  trans- 
gressed the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  Congress  they  were  wont 
to  find  their  justification  in  what  ex-President  Fairchild  of 
Oberlin  has  aptly  called  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  the  Mo- 
saic institutions :  ^  "  Thou  shalt  not  deliver  unto  his  master 
the  servant  which  luith  escaped  unto  thee  ;  he  shall  dwell 
with  thee,  even  among  you,  in  that  place  which  he  shall 

1  History  of  Franklin  and  Pickaway  Counties,  Ohio,  p.  424. 

2  Letter  ofDr.  N.  B.  Sisson,  Porter,  Gallia  Co.,  0..  Sept.  1(5,  1894. 
8  Letter  of  Gabe  N.  Johnson,  Ironton,  ().,  November,  18iU. 

*  Article  in  the  Neio  Lexinrjton  (0.)  Tribune,  signed  "  W.  A.  D.,"  fall  of 
1885  ;  exact  date  unknown. 

^  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  p.  380. 

<5  Fairchild,  The  Un<ler(jrou)HlJiailruud,  Vol.  IV ;  Tract  No.  87,  Western 
Reserve  Historical  Society,  p.  'J7. 
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choose  ill  ono  of  thy  ^'ates  where  it  liketh  him  hest;  thou 
shiilt  not  oppress  hiiu."^  They  "efused  to  observe  a  law  that 
iiiado  it  a  felony  in  their  opinion  to  give  a  oup  of  eokl  water 
to  fainisliing  men  and  women  tleeing  from  servitude.  Their 
fiiith  and  determination  is  clearly  expressed  in  one  of  the 
old  anti-slavery  songs:  — 

"  'Tis  tlie  law  of  (lod  in  tlie  human  soul, 

'Ti.s  tlie  law  in  the  Word  Divine; 
It  shall  live  while  the  earth  in  its  course  shall  roll, 

It  shall  live  in  this  soul  of  mine. 
Let  the  law  of  the  land  forge  its  bonds  of  wrong, 

I  shall  help  when  the  self-freed  crave; 
For  the  law  in  my  soul,  bright,  beaming,  and  strong, 

Bids  me  succor  the  fleeing  slave." 

Theodore  Parker  was  but  the  mouthpiece  of  many  abolition- 
ists throughout  the  Northern  states  when  he  said,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  sermon  in  1850 :  "  It  is  known  to  you  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill  has  become  a  law.  ...  To  law  framed 
of  such  iniquity  I  owe  no  allegiance.  Humanity,  Christianity, 
manhood  revolts  against  it.  .  .  .  For  myself  I  say  it  solemnly, 
I  will  shelter,  1  will  help,  and  I  will  defend  the  fugitive  with 
all  my  humble  means  and  power.  I  will  act  with  any  body 
of  decent  and  serious  men,  as  the  head,  or  the  foot,  or  the 
hand,  in  any  mode  not  involving  the  use  of  deadly  weapons, 
to  nullify  and  defeat  the  operation  of  this  law.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Sentiments  of  this  kind  were  cherished  in  almost  every 
Northern  community  by  a  few  persons  at  least.  There  were 
some  New  England  colonies  in  the  West  where  anti-slavery 
sentiments  predominated.  Tiiese,  like  some  of  the  religious 
communities,  as  those  of  the  Quakers  and  Covenanters.  b()came 
v/ell-kno wn  centres  of  underground  activity.  In  general  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  majority  of  helpers  in  the  I^oith  were 
of  Anglo-American  stock,  descendants  of  the  Puritan  and 
Quaker  settlers  of  the  Eastern  states,  or  of  Southerners  that 
had  moved  to  the  Northern  states  to  be  rid  of  slavery.     The 

1  Deut.  xxiii,  16,  16. 

2  Delivered  in  Melodeon  Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  6,  1850.  The  Chronotype^ 
Oct.  7,  1850.  See  Vol.  II,  No.  2,  of  the  Scrap-book  relating  to  Theodore 
Parker,  compiled  by  Miss  C.  C.  Tliayer,  Boston  Tublic  Library. 
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iticany  stations  in  the  eastern  and  nortliern  parts  of  Ohio  and  the 
northern  part  of  Illinois  may  be  safely  attrihnted  to  the  lar<i^e 
proportion  of  New  England  settlers  in  those  distriets.  Locali- 
ties where  the  work  of  befriending  slaves  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Qnakers  will  be  mentioned  in  another  eoniiection. 
Southern  settlers  in  Hrown  County  and  adjoining  districts  in 
Ohio  are  said  to  have  been  regularly  forwarding  escaped  slaves 
to  Canada  before  1817.^  The  emigration  of  a  number  of  these 
settlers  to  iJond  County,  Illinois,  about  1820,  and  the  removal 
of  a  few  families  from  that  region  to  Putnam  County  in  the 
same  state  about  a  decade  later,  helps  to  explain  the  early 
devplopment  of  secret  routes  in  the  southern  and  north  central 
parts  of  Illinois.^ 

In  the  South  much  secret  aid  was  rendered  fugitives,  no 
doubt,  by  persons  of  their  own  race.  Two  colored  market- 
women  in  Baltimore  were  efficient  agents  for  the  Vigilance 
Committee  of  Philadelphia.^  Frederick  Douglass's  connec- 
tion with  the  Underground  Kailroad  began  long  before  he 
left  the  South.*  In  the  North,  people  of  the  African  race 
were  to  be  found  in  most  communities,  and  in  many  places 
they  became  energetic  workers.  Negro  settlements  in  the 
interior  of  the  free  states,  as  well  as  along  their  southern 
frontier,  soon  came  to  form  important  links  in  the  chain  of 
stations  leading  from  the  Southern  states  to  Canada. 

In  the  early  days  running  slaves  sometimes  sought  and 
received  aid  from  Indians.  This  fact  is  evidenced  by  the 
introduction  of  fugitive  recovery  clauses  into  a  number 
of  the  treaties  made  between  the  colonies  and  Indian  tribes. 
Seven  out  of  the  eight  treaties  made  between  1784  and  1786 
contained  clauses  for  the  return  of  black  prisoners,  or  of 
"negroes  and  other  property."^  A  few  of  the  colonies 
offered  rewards  to  induce  Indians  to  apprehend  and  restore 
runaways.    Tn  1669  Maryland  "  ordered  that  any  Indian  who 

1  William  Bimey,  James  G.  Birney  and  His  Times,  p.  435. 

2  Letter  of  H.  B.  Leeper,  Princeton,  111.,  Dec.  19,  181)5. 
'  Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  p.  355. 

♦Letter  of  Frederick  Douglass,  Cedar  Hill,  Anacostia,  D.C.,  March  27, 
1893.    Mr.  Douglass  escaped  from  slavery  in  1839. 
*  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  iSlaves,  pp.  13,  104,  105. 
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shall  apprehend  a  fugitive  may  have  a  '  match  coate '  or  its 
value,  Virginia  would  give  '20  amies  length  of  Roanake,' 
or  its  value,  while  in  Connecticut  'two  yards  of  cloth  '  was 
considered  sufficient  inducement."^  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ottawa  village  of  Chief  Kinjeino  in  northwestern  Ohio  were 
kindly  disposed  towards  the  fugitive  ;2  and  the  people  of 
Chief  Brant,  who  held  an  estate  on  the  Grand  liiver  in 
Ontario  Avest  of  Niagara  Falls,  were  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
colored  refugees.^ 

The  people  of  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  descent  were 
naturally  liberty  loving,  and  seem  to  have  given  hearty 
support  to  the  anti-slavery  cause  in  whatever  form  it  pre- 
sented itself  to  them.  The  small  number  of  Scotch  commu- 
nities in  Morgan  and  Logan  counties,  Ohio,  and  in  Randol[)h 
and  Washington  counties,  Illinois,  were  centres  of  under- 
ground service. 

The  secret  work  of  the  English,  Irish  and  German  set- 
tlers cannot  be  so  readily  localized.  In  various  places  a 
single  German,  Irishman,  or  Englishman  is  known  to  have 
aided  escaped  slaves  in  cooperation  Avith  a  few  other  per- 
sons of  different  nationality,  but  so  far  as  known  there 
were  no  groups  made  up  of  representatives  of  one  or  another 
of  these  races  engaged  in  such  enterprises.  At  Toledo, 
Ohio,  the  company  of  helpers  comprised  Congressman  James 
■\I.  Ashley,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ;  Richard  Mott,  a 
Quaker ;  James  Conlisk,  an  Irishman ;  William  H.  jNIerritt, 
a  negro  ;  and  several  others.*  Lyman  Goodnow,  an  operator 
of  Waukesha,  Wisconsin,  says  he  was  told  that  "in  cases 
of  emergency  the  Germans  were  next  best  to  Quakers 
for  protection."^  Two  German  companies  from  Massachu- 
setts enlisted  for  the  War  only  when  promised  that  they 
should  not  be  required  to  restore  runaways  to  their  owners.*^ 

1  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  7,  8,  and  tlie  references  there 
given. 

2  I<etter  of  Colonel  D.  W.  II.  Howard,  Wauseon,  O.,  Ang.  22,  1804. 
8  Se    Chapter  VII,  p.  203. 

*  Conversation  with  the  Hon.  James  M.  Asliley,  Toledo,  O,,  August,  1804. 
6  Narrative  of  Lyman  Goodnow  in  History  of  Waukesha  County,  Wisco)i- 
sin,  p.  402. 

6  See  p.  365,  Chapter  XI. 
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Some  religious  communities  and  church  societies  were  con- 
servators of  abolition  ideas.     The  Quakers  deserve,  in  this 
work,  to  be  placed  before  all  other  denominations  because  of 
their  general  acceptance  and  advocacy  of  anti-slavery  doc- 
trines when  the  system  of  slavery  had  no  other  opponents. 
From  the  time  of  George  Fox  until  the  last  traces  of  the 
evil   were    swept  from  the   English-speaking  world  many 
Quakers  bore  a  steadfast   testimony  against  it.^     H'ox   re- 
minded  slaveholders    that    if    they   were   in   their    slaves' 
places   they  would  consider   it   "  very  great  bondage   and 
cruelty,"  and   he   urged  upon  the   Friends   in  America  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  the  enslaved  blacks.     In  1688  German 
Friends  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  made  an  official  pro- 
test "  against  the  traffic  in  the  bodies  of  men  and  the  treat- 
ment of  men  as  cattle."     By  1772  New  England  Friends 
began  to  disown   (expel)  members  for  failing  to  manumit 
their  slaves ;  and  four  years  later  both  the  Philadelphia  and 
the  New  York  yearly  meetings  made  slaveholding  a  disown- 
able  offence.     A  similar  step  was  taken   by  the  Baltimore 
Yearly  Meeting  in  1777 ;    and  meetings   in  Virginia  were 
directed,  in  1784,  to  disown  those  that  refused  to  emancipate 
their  slaves.^     Owing  to   obstacles    in  the  way  of  setting 
slaves  free  in  North  Carolina,  a  committee  of  Quakers  of 
that  state   was  appointed  in   1822  to  examine  the  laws  of 
some  of  the  free  states  respecting  the  admission  of  people 
of  color  therein.     In  1823  the  committee  reported  that  there 
was  "nothing  in  the  laws  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  to 
prevent  the  introduction  of  people  of  color  into  those  statts, 
and  agents  were  instructed  to  remove  slaves  placed  in  the'r 
care  as  fast  as  they  were  willing  tc  go."     Tiiese  facts  she  -v 
the  sentiment  that   prevailed   in    the    Society   of    Friendd. 
Many  Southern  Quakers  moved  to  the  North  on  account  of 
their  hatred   of  slavery,   and    estiiblished    such    important 
centres  of  underground  work  as  Springboro  and  Salem,  Ohio, 
and  Spiceland  and  New  Garden,  Indiana.     Quakers  in  New 

1  S.  B.  Weeks,  S"-   ,\p,rn  Quakers  and  Slavery,  p.  198. 

^  America}!  Chu.  \  History,  Vol.  X^I ;  .see  article  on  "The  Society  of 
Friends,"  by  I'rofessor  A.  C.  Thomas,  pp.  242-248;  also  Weeks,  Southern 
Quakers  and  Slavery,  pp.  198-219. 
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Bedford  and  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  and  Valley  Falls,  Rhode 
Island,  engaged  in  the  service.  The  same  class  of  people  in 
Maryland  cooperated  with  members  of  their  society  in  the 
vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  existence  of  numerous  Under- 
ground Railroad  centres  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  in 
eastern  Indiana  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  Quakers  dwelt  in  those  regions. 

The  Methodists  began  to  take  action  against  slavery  in 
1780.  At  an  informal  conference  held  at  Baltimore  in  that 
year  the  subject  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  "  Question,  — 
Ought  not  this  conference  to  require  those  travelling  preach- 
ers who  hold  slaves  to  give  promises  to  set  them  free  V  "  The 
answer  given  was  in  the  affirmative.  Concerning  the  mem- 
bership the  language  adopted  was  as  follows :  "  We  pass  our 
disapprobation  on  all  our  friends  who  keep  slaves ;  and  ad- 
vise their  freedom."  Under  the  influence  of  Wesleyan 
preachers,  it  is  said,  not  a  few  cases  of  emancipation  occurred. 
At  a  conference  in  1785,  however,  it  was  decided  to  "suspend 
the  execution  of  the  minute  on  slavery  till  the  deliberations  of 
a  future  conference.  .  .  ."  Four  years  later  a  clause  ap- 
peared in  the  Discipline,  by  whose  authority  is  not  known, 
prohibiting  "The  buying  or  selling  the  bodies  or  souls  of 
men,  women,  or  children,  with  an  intention  to  enslave  them." 
This  provision  evidently  referred  to  the  African  slave-trade. 
In  1816  the  General  Conference  adopted  a  resolution  that 
"no  slaveholder  shall  be  ?ligible  to  any  official  station  in 
our  Church  hereafter,  where  the  laws  of  the  state  in  which 
he  lives  will  admit  of  emancipation,  and  permit  the  liberated 
slave  to  enjoy  freedom."  Later  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  church  authorities  to  suppress 
the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  the  well-known  views  of  the  Wesleys  and  of 
Whitfield  remained  for  some  at  least  the  standard  of  right 
opinion,  and  that  their  declarations  formed  for  these  the  rule 
of  action.  In  1842  a  secession  from  the  church  took  place, 
chiefly  if  not  altogether  on  account  of  the  question  of  slavery, 
and  a  number  of  abolitionist  members  of  the  uncompromising 
type  founded  a  new  church  organization,  which  they  called 
the  "Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  of  America."     Slave- 
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holdws  were  excluded  from  fellowship  in  this  hody.  Within 
two  or  three  years  the  new  organization  had  drawn  away 
twenty  thousand  members  from  the  old.^  In  1844  a  much 
larger  secession  took  place  on  the  same  question,  the  occa- 
sion being  the  institution  of  proceedings  before  the  General 
Conference  against  the  Rev.  James  O.  Andrew,  D.D.,  a  slave- 
holding  bishop  of  the  South.  This  so  aggravated  the  Metho- 
dist Episcopal  societies  in  the  slave  states  that  they  withdrew 
and  formed  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.  Among 
the  members  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection  and  of 
the  older  society  of  the  North  there  were  a  number  of  zealous 
underground  operators.  Indeed,  it  came  to  be  said  of  the 
Wesleyans,  as  of  the  Quakers,  that  almost  every  neighbor- 
hood where  a  few  of  them  lived  was  likely  to  be  a  station  of  the 
secret  Rr-sd  to  Canada.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  Wes- 
leyans a'  V'ilmington,  Ohio,  cooperated  with  Quakers  at  that 
point.  In  Urbana,  Ohio,  there  were  Methodists  of  the  two 
divisions  engaged.^  Lo.vice  was  also  performed  by  Wesley- 
ans at  Tippecanoe,  Decrsville  and  Rocky  Fort  in  Tuscarawas 
County,^  and  at  Piqua,  Miami  County,  Ohio.*  In  Iowa  a 
number  of  Methodist  ministers  were  engaged  in  the  work.^ 

The  third  sect  to  which  a  considerable  proportion  of  under- 
ground operators  belonged  was  Calvinistic  in  its  creed.  All 
the  various  wings  of  Presbyterianism  seem  to  have  had  repre- 
sentatives in  this  class  of  anti-slavery  people.  The  sinfulness 
of  slavery  was  a  pi'oposition  that  found  uncompromising  ad- 
vocates among  the  Presbyterian  ministers  of  the  South  in  the 
early  part  of  thl,^  century.  In  1804  the  Rev.  James  Gilliland 
removed  frora  S<iut'ii  Carolina  to  Brown  County,  Ohio,  be- 
cause he  had  been  enjoined  by  his  presbytery  and  synod  "  to 
be  silent  in  ihe  pnli|  it  ci\  the  subject  of  the  emancipation  of 
the  African."  ^     Other  ministers  of  prominence,  like  Thomas 

1  IT.  N.  McTyeire,  D.D.,  History  of  Methodism,  1887,  pp.  375,  536,001,  611. 

2  Conversation  with  Major  J.  C.  Brand,  Urbana,  ().,  Ausi.  IJ?,  1894. 

8  Convorsation  with  Thomas  M.  Hazlett,  Freeport,  Harrison  Co.,  0., 
Aug.  18,  1805. 

*  Conversatioi  viih  Mrs.  Mary  B.  Carson,  Piqua,  O.,  Aug.  30,  1895. 

6  Letter  of  I       -ssor  F.  L.  I'arker,  Grinnell,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1804. 

«  Wm.  B.  [-  i  r.ii'c,  D.l).,  Anvnls  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Vol.  IV,  1858, 
p.  137  ;  Hobert  K.  "  mpsoi,,  D.D.,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  United  States,  Ibdb,  p.  1.22. 
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D.  Baii'cl,  David  Nelson  and  John  Rankin,  left  the  South  be- 
cause they  were  not  free  to  speak  against  slavery.  In  1818  the 
Presbyterian  Church  declared  the  system  "  inconsistent  with 
the  law  of  God  and  totally  irreconcilable  with  the  gospel  of 
Christ."  This  teaching  Avas  afterwards  departed  from  in  1845 
when  the  Assembly  confined  its  protest  to  admitting  rather 
mildly  that  there  was  "  evil  connected  with  slavery,"  and  de- 
clining to  countenance  "  the  traffic  in  slaves  for  the  sake  of 
gain ;  the  separation  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  for  the  sake  of  filthy  lucre  or  the  convenience  of  tlie 
master;  or  cruel  treivtment  of  slaves  in  any  respect."  The 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  this  evi<l^'  ^  compromise  led  to  the 
formation  of  a  new  church  in  1847  b^.  Xew  School "  Pres- 

bytery of  Ripley,  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  n  Old  School"  Pres- 
bytery of  Mahoning,  Pennsylvania.  ThiS  organization  was 
called  the  Free  Church,  and  by  18G0  had  extended  as  far  west 
as  lowa.^  It  is  not  strange  that  the  region  in  Ohio  where  the 
Free  Presbyterian  Church  was  founded  was  plentifully  dotted 
with  stations  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  and  that  the  house 
of  the  Rev.  John  Rankin,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  movement, 
was  known  far  and  wide  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  fugi- 
tive slave.^  At  Savannah,  Ashland  County,  Iberia,  Morrow 
County,  and  a  point  near  Millersburgh,  Holmes  County, 
Ohio,  the  work  is  associated  with  Free  Presbyterian  societies 
once  existing  in  those  neighborhoods.^  In  the  northern  part 
of  Adams  County,  as  also  in  the  northern  part  of  Logan 
County,  Ohio,  fugitives  were  received  into  the  homes  of  Cove- 
nanters. Galesburg,  Illinois,  with  its  college  was  founded  in 
1837  by  Presbyterians  and  Congregationalists,  who  united  to 
form  one  religious  society  under  the  name  of  the  "  Presbyte- 
rian Church  of  Galesburg."  Opposition  to  slavery  was  one 
of  the  conditions  of  membership  in  this  organization  from 
the  beginning.     This  intense  anti-slavery  feeling  caused  the 
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1  Robert  E.  Thompson,  D.D.,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in 
the  United  States,  1895,  pp.  130,  137. 

2  Address  by  J.  C.  Leggett,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Rev.  John  liankin, 
1892,  p.  9. 

8  Letter  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Buchanan.  Savannah,  O.,  1893 ;  conversation  with 
Thomas  L.  Smith,  Fredericksburg,  Wayne  Co.,  0.,  Aug.  16,  1896. 
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church  to  withdraw  from  the  presbytery  in  1855.^  From 
the  starting  of  the  colony  until  the  time  of  the  War  fugitives 
from  Missouri  were  conducted  thither  with  the  certainty  of 
obtaining  protection.  Thus  Galesburg  became,  probably, 
the  principal  underground  station  in  Illinois.^  Joseph  S. 
White,  of  New  Castle,  in  western  Pennsylvania,  notes  the 
circumstance  that  all  the  men  with  whom  he  acted  in  under- 
ground enterprises  were  Presbyterians.''^ 

The  religious  centre  in  Ohio  most  renowned  for  the  aid  of 
refugees  was  the  Ccugregational  colony  and  college  at  Ober- 
lin.  The  acquisition  of  a  large  anti-slavery  contingent  from 
Lane  Seminary  in  1S35  caused  the  college  to  be  known  from 
that  time  on  as  a  "  hotbed  of  abolitionism."  Fugitives  were 
directed  thither  from  points  more  or  less  remote,  and  during 
the  period  from  1835  to  1860  Oberlin  was  a  busy  station,* 
receiving  passengers  from  at  least  five  converging  iines.^  So 
notorious  did  the  place  become  that  a  guide-board  in  the  form 
of  a  fugitive  running  in  the  direction  of  the  town  was  set  up 
by  the  authorities  on  the  Middle  Ridge  road,  six  miles  north 
of  Oberlin,  and  the  sign  of  a  tavern,  four  miles  away,  "was 
ornamented  on  its  Oberlin  face  with  a  representation  of  a  fugi- 
tive slave  pursued  by  a  tiger."  ^  On  account  of  the  persistent 
ignoring  of  the  law  against  harboring  slaves  by  those  connected 
with  the  institution,  the  existence  of  the  college  was  put  in 
jeopardy.  Ex-President  Fairchild  relates  that,  "  A  Democratic 
legislature  at  different  times  agitated  the  question  of  repeal- 
ing the  college  charter.  The  fourth  and  last  attempt  was 
made  in  1843,  when  the  bill  for  repeal  was  indefinitely  post- 
poned in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  thirty-six  to  twenty-nine."" 
The  anti-slavery  influence  of  Oberlin  went  abroad  with  its 

1  Professor  George  Churchill,  in  Tlie  liepubliran  Bcrjister,  Galesburg,  111., 
March  5,  1887. 

"  Charles  C.  Chapman  &  Co.,  History  of  lOmx  County,  Illinois,  p.  210. 

8  Joseph  S.  White,  Noto-h'^ok  coutniniiii,'  "  Some  Kciuiuiacences  of  Slavery 
Times,"  New  Castle,  I'a.,  March  2:5,  ISDl.' 

*  James  II.  Fairchild,  D.l).,  The  UmV'rground  Eailroad,  Vol.  IV  of  jmh- 
lications  of  the  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  Tract  No.  87,  p.  111. 

^  See  the  general  map. 

6  James  II.  Faircliild,  D.I).,  Oherlin,  the  Colony  and  the  College,  p.  117. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  110.    See  also  Henry  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio, 
Vol.  II,  p.  383. 
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students.  Ex-President  W.  M.  Brooks,  of  Tabor  College,  Iowa, 
a  graduate  of  Oberlin,  says,  "  The  stations  on  the  Underground 
Railroad  in  southwestern  Iowa  were  in  the  region  of  Civil 
Bend,  where  the  colony  from  Oberlin,  Ohio,  settled,  which 
afterwards  settled  Tahoi:  .  .  .  From  this  point  ;^Civil  Bend, 
now  Percival)  fugitives  were  brought  to  Tabor  after  1852 ; 
here  the  entire  population  was  in  sympathy  with  the  escaped 
fugitives ;  .  .  .  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  community 
who  was  not  ready  to  do  anything  that  was  needed  to  help 
fugitives  on  their  way  to  Canada."  ^  The  families  that  founded 
Tabor  were  "  almost  all  of  them  Congregationalists."  ^  Pro- 
fessor L.  F.  Parker  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  names  Oberlin  students 
in  connection  with  Quakers  as  the  chief  groups  in  Iowa  whose 
houses  were  open  to  fugitives.^  Grinnell  itself  was  first 
settled  by  people  that  were  mainly  Congregationalists.*  From 
the  time  of  its  foundation  (1854)  it  v/as  an  anti-slavery  centre, 
"well  known  and  eagerly  sought  by  the  few  runaways  who 
came  from  the  meagre  settlements  southwest ...  in  Missouri."^ 

There  were,  of  course,  members  of  other  denominations  that 
befriended  the  slave ;  thus,  it  is  known  that  the  Unitarian 
Seminary  at  Meadville,  Pennsylvania,  was  a  centre  of  under- 
ground work,*^  but,  in  general,  the  lack  of  information  con- 
cerning the  church  connections  of  many  of  the  company  of 
persons  with  whom  this  chapter  deals  prevents  the  drawing  of 
any  inference  as  to  whether  these  individuals  acted  indepen- 
d  '^  •  ■  y  or  in  conjunction  with  little  bands  of  persons  of  their 
own  faith. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  open  appeal  made  to  church 
organizations  for  help  in  behalf  of  fugitives  except  in  Massa- 
chusetts. In  1851,  and  again  in  1854,  the  Vigilance  Commit- 
tee of  Boston  deemed  it  wise  to  send  out  circulars  to  the 
clergymen  of  the  commonwealth,  requesting  that  contiibu- 
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1  Letter  of  President  W.  M.  Brooks,  Tabor,  la.,  Oct.  11,  1804. 

2  I.  B.  Richman,  John  Brown  Among  the  Quakers,  and  Other  Sketches, 
p.  16. 

8  Letter  of  Professor  L.  F.  Parker,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  .Sept.  30,  1894. 
♦  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,  p.  87. 
6  Letter  of  Professor  L.  F.  Parkpr,'Grinnell,  Iowa,  Sept.  30,  1894. 
8  Conversation  witli  Professor  Henry  H.  Barber,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  June,  1897. 
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tions  be  taken  by  them  to  be  applied  in  mitigation  of  the 
misery  caused  by  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Shxve  Law. 
The  boldness  and  originality  of  such  an  appeal,  and  more 
especially  the  evident  purpose  of  its  fraraers  to  create  senti- 
ment by  this  means  among  the  religious  societies,  entitle  it  to 
consideration.  The  first  circular  was  sent  out  soon  after  the 
enactment  of  the  odious  law,  and  the  second  soon  after  the 
passage  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act.  The  results  secured  by 
the  two  circulars  will  be  seen  in  the  following  letter  from 
Francis  Jackson,  of  Boston,  to  his  fellow-townsmen  and  co- 
worker, the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker. 

Boston,  Aug.  27,  1854. 
Theodoke  Parker: 

Dear  Friend, — The  contributions  of  the  clmrelies  in  behalf  of 
the  fugitive  slaves  I  think  have  about  all  come  in.  I  herewith 
inclose  you  a  schedule  thereof,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $800, 
being  but  lUilc  viore  than  half  as  much  as  they  contributed  in  1851. 

The  Mass.  Register  published  in  January,  1854,  states  the 
number  of  Religious  Societies  to  be  1,547  (made  up  of  471  Ortho- 
dox, 270  Methodist,  and  all  others  239).  We  sent  circulars  to  the 
Avhole  1,547;  only  78  of  them  have  responded  —  Sa,y  1  i.i  20  — 
from  130  Universalist  societies,  nothing,  from  43  Episcopal  $4, 
and  20  Friends  $27  —  the  Baptists  —  four  times  as  many  of  these 
societies  have  given  now  as  gave  in  1851,  this  may  be  because 
Brynes  was  a  Baptist  minister. 

******** 
The  average  amount  contributed  by  77  societies  (deducting  Froth- 
ingham  of  Salem)  is  $10  each;  the  28th  Congregationalist  Church 
in  this  city  did  not  take  up  a  contribution,  nevertheless,  indi- 
vidual members  thereof  subscribed  upwards  of  $300 ;  they  being 
infidel  have  not  been  reckoned  with  the  churches. 

Of  the  cities  and  large  towns  scarce  any  have  contributed. 
Of  the  90  and  9  in  Boston  all  have  gone  astray  but  2  —  I  have 
not  heard  of  our  circular  being  read  in  one  of  them ;  still  it  may 
have  been.  Those  societies  who  have  contributed,  I  judge  were 
least  able  to  do  so. 

Francis  Jackson.  ^ 

The  political  affiliations  of  underground  helpers  before 
1840  were,  necessarily,  with  one  or  the  otlier  of  the  old 

1  Theodore  Parker'g  Scrap-book,  Boston  Public  Library. 
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parties  —  the  Wliig  or  tlic  Democratic.  As  tlie  Whig  party 
was  i)re(loiniiiantly  Northern,  and  as  its  sentiments  were  more 
distinctly  anti-slavery  than  those  of  its  rival,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  tlie  small  band  of  early  abolitionists  were,  most  of 
them,  allied  with  that  party.^  Tlie  Missouri  Compromise 
in  1820,  one  may  surmise,  enabled  those  that  were  wavering 
in  their  position  to  ally  themselves  with  the  party  that  was 
less  likely  to  make  demands  in  the  interests  of  the  slave 
power.  In  1840  opportunity  was  given  abolitionists  to  take 
independent  political  action  by  the  nomination  of  a  national 
Liberty  ticket.  At  that  time,  and  again  in  1814,  many  under- 
ground operators  voted  for  the  candidates  of  the  Liberty  party, 
and  subsequently  for  the  Free  Soil  nominees.^ 

But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  friends  of  the  fugitive 
joined  the  politicfil  movement  against  slavery.  Many  there 
were  that  regarded  party  action  with  disfavor,  preferring  the 
method  of  moral  suasion.  These  persons  belonged  to  the 
Quakers,  or  to  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists.  The  Friends 
or  Quakers  refused  as  far  as  possible  to  countenance  slavery, 
and  when  the  political  development  of  the  abolition  cause 
came  they  regretted  it,  and  their  yearly  meetings  withhdd 
their  olFicial  sanction,  so  far  as  known,  from  every  politi  ;al 
organization.  Nevertheless,  there  were  some  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  that  were  swept  into  the  current,  and 
became  active  supporters  of  the  Liberty  party .^  The  most 
noted  and  influential  of  these  was  the  anti-slavery  poet, 
Whittier.'*  When,  in  1860,  the  Republican  party  nominated 
Lincoln,  "a  large  majority  of  the  Friends,  at  least  in  the 
North  and  West,  voted  for  him."  ^ 

Tlie  followers  of  Garrison  that  remained  steadfast  to  the 
teachings  and  the  example  of  their  leader  shunned  all  con- 
nection with  the  political  abolitionist  movement.     Garrison 
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1  This  view  asrcps      ',h  the  testimony  gathered  by  correspondence  from 
surviving  abolitionists. 

2  Tliis  statement  is  based  on  a  mass  of  correspondence. 

"Professor  A.  C.  Thomas  on  "Tlie  Society  of  Friends,"  in  American 
Church  History,  Vol.  XI [,  1804,  pp.  284,  285. 

*  Oliver  Johnson,  William  Lloi/d  (iarrlson  and  His  Times.  1879,  p.  .S22. 
''  Professor  A.  C.  Tliomas,  in  Auwricaii  Church  Ilistory,  Vo].  XII,  p.  285. 
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never  voted  but  once,^  and  by  1854  hud  gone  so  far  in  his 
denunciation  of  slavery  that  he  burned  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  at  an  open-air  celebration  of  the  abolitionists 
at  Framingham,  Massachusetts.'^  To  his  dying  day  he  seems 
to  have  believed  "that  the  cause  would  have  triumphed 
sooner,  in  a  political  sense,  i''  the  abolitionists  had  continued 
to  act  as  one  body,  never  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  form- 
ing a  political  party,  but  pressing  forward  in  the  use  of  the 
same  instrumentalities  which  were  so  potent  from  1831  to 
1840."  3 

The  abolitionists  were  ill-judged  by  their  contemporaries, 
and  were  frequently  subjected  to  harsh  language  and  occa- 
sionally to  violent  treatment  by  persons  of  supposed  respect- 
ability. The  weight  of  opprobrium  they  were  called  upon  to 
bear  tested  their  great  strength  of  character.  If  the  probity, 
integrity  and  moral  courage  of  this  abused  class  had  been 
made  the  criteria  of  their  standing  they  would  have  been 
held  from  the  outset  in  high  esteem  by  their  neighbors. 
However,  they  lived  to  see  the  days  of  their  disgrace  turned 
into  days  of  triumph.  "  The  muse  of  history,"'  says  Rhodes, 
"  has  done  full  justice  to  the  abolitionists.  Among  them 
were  literary  men,  who  have  known  how  to  present  their 
cause  with  power,  and  the  noble  spirit  of  truthfulness  per- 
vades the  abolition  literature.  One  may  search  in  vain  for 
intentional  misrepresentation.  Abuse  of  opponents  and  criti- 
cism of  motives  are  common  enough,  but  the  historians  of 
the  abolition  movement  have  endeavored  to  relate  a  plain, 
honest  tale  ;  and  the  country  has  accepted  them  and  their 
work  at  their  true  value.  Moreover,  a  cause  and  its  pro- 
moters that  have  been  celebrated  in  the  vigorous  lines  of 
Lowell  and  sung  in  the  impassioned  verse  of  Whittier  will 
always  be  of  perennial  memory."  * 

Contempt  was  not  the  only  hardship  that  the  abolitionist 
had  to  face  when  he  admitted  the  fleeing  black  man  within 
his  door,  but  he  braved  also  the  existing  laws,  and  was  some- 

1  Life  of  Garrison,  by  his  children,  "Vol.  I,  p.  455.       ' 

2  Ibid.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  412. 

8  Oliver  Johnson,  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  His  Times,  p.  310. 

*  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  Vol.  I,  p.  75. 
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times  compelled  to  suffer  the  consequences  for  disregarding 
the  slaveholder's  claim  of  ownership.  In  1842  the  prosecu- 
tion of  John  Van  Zandt,  of  Hamilton  County,  Ohio,  was 
begun  for  attempting  to  aid  nine  slaves  to  escape.  The  case 
was  tried  first  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
then  taken  by  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  suits  were 
not  concluded  when  the  defendant  died  in  May,  1817.  The 
death  of  the  plaintiff  soon  after  left  the  case  to  be  settled  by 
administrators,  who  agreed  that  the  costs,  amounting  to  one 
thousand  dollars,  should  be  paid  from  the  possessions  of  the 
defendant.^  The  judgments  against  Van  Zandt  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  amounted  to  seventeen  hundred  dollars.^ 
In  1847  several  members  of  a  crowd  that  was  instrumental 
in  preventing  the  seizure  of  a  colored  family  by  the  name  of 
Crosswhite,  at  Marshall,  Michigan,  were  indicted  under  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793.  Two  trials  followed,  and  at  the 
second  trial  three  persons  were  convicted,  the  verdict  against 
them  amounting,  with  expenses  and  costs,  to  six  thousand 
dollars.'^  In  1848  Daniel  Kauffman,  of  Cumberland  County, 
Pennsylvania,  sheltered  a  family  of  thirteen  slaves  in  his  barn, 
and  gave  them  transportation  northward.  He  Avas  tried,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars  in  fine  and  costs. 
Although  this  decision  was  reversed  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  a  new  suit  was  instituted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  and  a  judgment  was  rendered 
against  Kauffman  amounting  with  costs  to  more  than  four 
thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  paid,  in  large  part  if  not 
altogether,  by  contributions.*  In  1854  Rush  R.  Sloane,  a 
lawyer  of  Sandusky,  Ohio,  was  tried  for  enabling  seven  fugi- 
tives to  escape  after  arrest  by  their  pursuers.  The  two 
claimants  of  the  slaves  instituted  suit,  but  one  only  obtained 
a  judgment,  which  amounted  to  three  thousand  dollars  and 

1  Letter  of  N.  L.  Van  Sandt,  Clarinda,  Iowa.  (Mr.  N.  L.  Van  Sandt  is 
the  son  of  John  Van  Zandt.)  See  also  Wilson's  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  Vol.  I,  pp.  475,  476 ;  T.  R.  Cobb,  Historical  Sketches  of  Slavery, 
p.  207  ;  M.  G.  McDongall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  42. 

2  See  pp.  274,  275,  Chapter  IX. 

«  Pamphlet  proposing  a  "  Defensive  League  of  Freedom,"  signed  by  Ellis 
Gray  Loring  and  others,  of  Boston,  pp.  6,  6.    See  Chapter  IX,  p.  275. 
*Ibid. 
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costs.^  The  arrest  of  the  fugitive,  Anthony  Burns,  in  Boston, 
ill  tiie  same  year,  was  the  occasion  for  inclionation  meetings  at 
Faneuil  and  Meiouaon  Halls,  wliicli  terminated  in  an  attempt 
to  rescue  tlie  unfoiluiiate  negro.  Tiieodore  Parker,  Wendell 
Phillips  and  T.  W.  lliggiuson  took  a  conspicuous  i)art  in 
these  proceedings,  and  were  indicted  with  others  for  riot. 
When  the  tirst  case  was  taken  up  the  counsel  for  the  defence 
made  a  motion  that  the  indictment  be  quashed.  This  was 
sustained  by  the  court,  and  the  affair  ended  by  all  the  cases 
being  dismissed.^ 

These  and  other  similar  cases  arising  from  the  attempted 
enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  led  to  the  pro[)Osal  of  a  Defensive  League  of  Free- 
dom. A  pamphlet,  issued  soon  after  the  rendition  of  Burns, 
by  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Samuel  ("abot,  Jr.,  Henry  J.  Prentiss, 
John  A.  Andrew  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  stated  the  ol)ject 
of  the  proposed  league  to  bo  ^  to  secure  all  persons  claimed 
as  fugitives  from  slavery,  and  to  all  persons  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  the  fullest  legal  protection  ;  and 
also  indemnify  all  such  persons  against  costs,  fines,  and  ex- 
penses, whenever  they  shall  seem  to  deserve  such  indemnifi- 
cation." The  league  was  to  act  as  a  "•  society  of  mutual  pro- 
tection and  every  member  was  to  assume  his  portion  of  such 
penalties  as  would  otherwise  fall  with  crushing  weight  on  a 
few  individuals."  Subscriptions  were  to  be  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  organization,  and  five  per  cent  of  these  subscrip- 
tions was  to  be  called  for  any  year  Avhen  it  was  needed.^ 
How  much  service  this  association  actually  performed,  or 
whether,  indeed,  it  got  beyond  the  stage  of  being  merely  pro- 
posed is  not  known  ;  in  any  event,  the  fact  is  worth  noting 
that  men  of  marked  ability,  distinction  and  social  connection 

1  5  McLean's  United  States  Reports,  p.  C4  et  seq.  ;  see  also  TJie  Firelands 
Pioneer,  July,  1888 ;  account  by  Rush  R.  Sloane,  pp.  47-49 ;  account  by 
H.  F.  Paden,  pp.  21,  22  ;  Chapter  IX,  pp.  270,  277. 

-Commonwealth,  June  28,  18o4 ;  AL  G.  McDougnll,  Fiir/itive  Slaves, 
pp.  45,  4(5 ;  Wilson,  Tiise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  pp.  443,  444. 
See  Chapter  X,  pp.  ;]ni-3;j;]. 

8  Pamphlet  proposing  a  "Defouaive  League  of  Freedom,"  pp.  1,  3,  11 
and  12. 
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were  fovniinjr  societies,  like  the  Defensive  Lcnq'ue  of  Freedom, 
and  the  various  vic^ilance  coninuttees,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
feating the  Fuj^itivo  Shive  Act. 

Among  the  underground  hol[)ors  tliere  are  a  numher  of 
notabk;  pci'sons  that  have  admitted  v.ith  seeming  satisfaction 
tlieir  com[)licity  in  disregarding  tiie  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  A 
letter  from  Frederick  Douglass,  the  famous  Maryland  bond- 
man and  anti-slavery  orator,  says:  "My  connection  with  the 
Underground  Railroad  began  long  before  I  left  the  South, 
and  was  continued  as  long  as  slavtuy  continued,  whetlier  I 
lived  in  New  Bedford,  Lynn  [both  in  Mivssachusetts],  or 
Rochester,  N.Y.  In  the  latter  place  I  had  as  many  as  eleven 
fugitives  under  my  roof  at  one  time."  ^  In  his  autobiogra[>hy 
Mr.  Douglass  declares  concerning  his  work  in  this  connection : 
"My  agency  was  all  the  more  exciting  and  interesting  be- 
cause not  altogether  free  from  danger.  I  could  take  not  a 
step  in  it  without  exposing  myself  to  fine  and  im[)risonment, 
.  .  .  but  in  face  of  this  fact,  I  can  say,  I  never  did  more  con- 
genial, attractive,  fascinating,  and  ^.atisfactory  work."^  Dr. 
Alexander  i\L  Ross,  a  Canadian  physician  and  naturalist,  who 
has  received  the  decorations  of  knighthood  from  several  of 
the  monarchs  of  luirope  in  recognition  of  his  scientific  dis- 
coveries, spent  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  from  1856  to 
18G2  in  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  routes  leading  to  Can- 
ada among  the  slaves  of  the  South.'^  Dr.  Norton  S.  Towns- 
bend,  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Ohio  State  University  and 
for  years  professor  of  agriculture  in  that  institution,  acted  as 
a  conductor  on  the  Underground  Railroad  while  he  was  a 
student  of  medicine  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.'*  Dr.  .Tared  P.  Kirt- 
land,  a  distinguished  physician  and  scientist  of  Oliio,  kept  a 
station  in  Poland,  Mahoning  County,  where  he  resided  from 
1823  to  1887.^ 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  gained  the  intimate  knowledge  of 

1  Letter  of  Frederick  Douglass,  Anacnstia,  D.C.,  March  27,  1893. 

2  Life  of  Frederick  Duufflnsn,  1881,  p.  271. 

8  IJoss,  HeeoUec.tidns  and  Experienees  nf  an  Abolitionist,  pp.  30-44,  67-71, 
121-132  ;  also  letters  of  A:  ixander  M.  \lcr,s,  Toronto,  Out. 

*  Conversations  with  I'l'ofessor  N.  S.  Townshend,  Cohunbus,  0. 

6  Conversation  with  Miss  Mary  L.  Morse,  Poland,  ().,  Aug.  11,  1892  ;  letter 
of  Mrs.  Emuia  Kirtlaud  lliae,  Poland,  0.,  Jan.  23,  1897. 
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the  metliods  of  the  frieiuls  of  the  slave  she  clisphi^'s  in  Uncle 
To)iis  Cahlii  through  her  association  with  some  of  the  most 
zeah)us  aholitionists  of  southern  Ohio,  llor  own  liouse  on 
Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  was  a  refuge  whence  persons  whose 
types  are  p  )rtrayed  in  George  and  Eliza,  the  boy  Jim  and 
his  mother,  were  guided  by  her  husband  and  brother  a  por- 
tion of  the  way  towards  Canada. ^  Colonel  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Iligginson,  the  essayist  and  author,  while  stationed  as 
the  pastor  of  a  free  church  in  Worcester,  INIassachusetts,  from 
1852  to  I808,  often  had  fugitives  directed  to  his  care.  Jn  a 
recent  letter  he  writes  of  having  received  on  one  occasion  a 
"consignment  of  a  young  white  slave  woman  with  two  white 
children"  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who  had  put  her 
^'into  the  hands,  for  escort,  of  one  of  the  most  pro-slavery 
men  in  Worcester."  The  pro-slavery  man,  of  course,  did  not 
have  a  suspicion  that  he  was  acting  as  conductor  on  the 
Underground  Railroad.^ 

Joshua  R.  Giddings,  for  twenty  years  in  Congress  an  ardent 
advocate  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  kept  a  particular  chamber 
in  his  house  at  Jefferson,  Oliio,  for  tlie  use  of  refugees.^  Some- 
times when  passing  through  Alliance,  Ohio,  j\Ir.  Giddings 
found  opportunity  to  call  n[)on  his  friend,  I.  Newton  Peirce, 
to  whom  he  contributed  money  for  the  transportation  of  run- 
away slaves  by  rail  from  that  point  to  Cleveland.'*  What  his 
views  were  of  the  irritating  law  of  1850,  he  declared  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  P^ebruary  11,  1852,  in 
the  following  words:  "...  Let  me  say  to  Southern  men; 
It  is  your  privilege  to  catch  your  own  slaves,  if  any  one  civtches 
them.  .  .  .  When  you  ask  us  to  pay  the  expenses  of  arrest- 
ing your  slaves,  or  to  give  the  President  authority  to  appoint 
officers  to  do  that  dirty  work,  give  them  power  to  compel  our 
people  to  give  chase  to  the  panting  bondman,  you  overstep 
the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  and  there  we  meet  you,  and 
there  we  stand  and  there  we  shall  remain.     We  shall  protest 

1  See  Chapter  X,  pp. 

2  Letter  of  T.  W.  Higginson,  Dublin,  N.IT.,  July  24,  1806. 

8  Conversation  witii  .L  Addison  Gidc.ings,  Jefferson,  O.,  Aug.  0,  1802. 
«  Letter  of  1.  Newton  Peirce,  Folcroft,  Sharon  Hill  P.O.,  Pa.,  Feb.  1, 
1803. 
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against  such  indignity ;  we  sliall  proclaim  our  abliorrence  of 
such  a  law.     Nor  can  you  seal  or  silence  our  voices."  ^ 

Thacldeus  Stevens,  a  leading  lawyer  of  Pennsylvania,  who 
rendered  the  cause  of  abolition  distinguislied  service  in  Con- 
gress, where  he  gained  the  title  of  the  "great  commoner," 
entered  u[)on  the  practice  of  iiis  profession  at  Gettysburg  in 
181G,  and  soon  became  known  as  a  friend  of  esca[)ing  slaves. 
His  removal  to  Lancaster  in  184-  did  not  take  him  off  the 
line  of  lliglit,  and  he  continued  to  act  as  a  helper.  The  woman 
that  "  kc[)t  house  for  him  for  more  tlian  twenty  years,  and 
nursed  him  at  the  close  of  his  life,  was  one  of  the  slaves  he 
helped  to  freedom."'^ 

James  M.  Ashley,  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio  for  over 
nine  years,  and  his  successor  in  the  House,  Richard  Mott,  a 
Quaker,  were  confederates  in  their  violation  of  the  Slave  Act 
at  Toledo,  Ohio.  'Sli:  Ashley  began  his  service  in  behalf  of 
the  blacks  early  in  life.  As  a  youth  of  seventeen  in  Kentucky, 
he  helped  two  companies  across  the  Oiiio  River,  one  company 
of  seven  persons,  and  the  other  of  iive.'^  Sidney  Edgerton, 
who  was  elected  to  Congress  from  Ohio  on  the  Free  Soil 
ticket  in  1858,  and  four  years  after  was  appointed  governor 
of  Montana  Territory  by  President  Lincoln,  assisted  his  father 
in  the  befriending  of  slaves  at  Tallmadge,  Sunnnit  County, 
Ohio.*  Jacob  ^L  Howard,  afterwards  United  States  senator 
from  Michigan,  was  one  of  the  juincipal  operators  at  Detroit.^ 
General  Samuel  Fessenden,of  ALiine,  who  received  the  nomina- 
tion of  the  Liberty  part}'  for  the  governorship  of  his  state,  and 
hiter  for  Congress,  and  was  during  forty  years  the  leading 
member  of  the  bar  in  Maine,  gave  escaped  bondmen  reaching 
Portland  a  hearty  welcome  to  his  house  on  India  Street.^  In 
Vermont  there  were  a  number  of  men  prominent  in  public 
affairs  tliat  were  actively  engaged  in  underground  enterprises. 


I     M 


1  Georgo  W.  Julian,  The  Life  of  Joshua  U.  Giddiiirjs,  181)2,  p.  289. 

2  Siiipcllcy,  Undcri/ronii'l  llailroad,  pp.  ."30,  ;)8,  4(i. 

8  ConveTsatioii  with  the  Hdu.  James  .\r.  Ashley,  Toledo,  O.,  July,  1894. 
*  Conversation  willi  ex-Goveiiior  Sidney  Edgerton,  Akron,  O.,  Aug.  10, 
1895. 

6  Conversation  with  Judge  J.  W.  Finney,  Detroit,  Mich.,  July  27,  1895. 
6  Letter  of  S.  T.  I'ickard,  I'onlaud,  Me.,  Nov.  18,  189a. 
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Colonel  Jonathan  P.  ]\Iiller,of  Montpelier,  who  went  to  Greece, 
and  assisted  that  country  in  its  uprising  in  the  twenties,  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Vermont  legislature  in  18:33,  and  took  part 
in  the  AVorld's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  1840,  was  among 
the  early  helpers  in  New  England.  Lawrence  lirainerd,  for 
several  years  candidate  for  governor  of  Vermont,  and  later 
chosen  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Free  Soiler,  gave 
shelter  to  tlie  wanderei-s  at  St.  Albans,  wliere  they  were  almost 
within  sight  of  "the  Promised  Land."^  Otliers  were  the 
Rev.  Alvah  Sabin,  elected  to  Congress  in  1853,  wlio  kept  a 
station  at  the  town  of  Georgia,  the  Mon.  Jose[)h  Poland  of 
Montpelier,  tlie  lion.  William  S.,\vlesof  Swanton,  the  lion. 
John  West  of  Morristown  and  the  Hon.  A.  J.  Russell  of 
Troy.2 

Gerrit  Smith,  the  famous  philanthropist,  kept  open  house 
for  fugitives  in  a  fine  old  mansion  at  Peterboio,  New  York. 
He  was  one  of  the  ])rime  movers  in  the  oiganization  of  tlie 
Liberty  party  at  Arcade,  New  York,  in  1840,  and  was  its 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  1848  and  in  1852.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  185o  and  served  one  term.  It  is  said 
that  during  the  decade  1850  to  18(30  he  "aided  habitually  in 
the  escape  of  fugitive  slaves  and  paid  t'le  legal  expenses  of 
persons  accnsed  of  infractions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law."^ 
The  Rev.  Owen  Love  joy,  brother  of  the  martyr  Elijah  P. 
Love  joy,  served  four  terms  in  the  national  House  of  Rej)re- 
sentatives.  On  one  occasion  he  was  taunted  by  some  pro- 
slavery  membei's  of  the  House  with  being  a  "nigger-stealer." 
In  a  speech  made  February  21,  1859,  ^Ir.  Lovejoj^  referring 
to  these  accusations,  said :  "  Is  it  desired  to  call  attention  to 
this  fact  —  of  my  assisting  fugitive  slaves?  .  .  .  Owen  Love- 
joy  lives  at  Princeton,  Illinois,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east 
of  the  village,  and  he  aids  every  fugitive  that  comes  to  his 
door  and  asks  it.  Thou  invisible  demon  of  slavery,  dost  thou 
think  to  cross  my  luunble  threshold,  and  forbid  me  to  give 
bread  to  the  hungry  and  shelter  to  the  houseless!     1  bid  you 
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1  Letter  of  Aklis  O.  Rrainerd,  St.  Alban.s,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

2  Letter  of  Josoph  Poland,  :\I()ntpolicr,  Vt.,  April  7,  18!)7. 

8  O.  H.  Fmtliiiiiihaiii,  Life  of  Uervit  Smith  ;  National  Cyclopedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,  Vol.  U,  pp.  iJ22,  323. 
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defiance  in  the  name  of  my  God  !  "  ^  Josiah  B.  Giinnell,  who 
represented  a  central  Iowa  district  in  the  Thirty-eighth  and 
the  Thirty-ninth  congresses,  had  a  chamber  in  his  house  at 
Grinnell  that  came  to  be  called  the  "liberty  room."  John 
Brown,  while  on  his  way  to  Canada  with  a  band  of  Missouri 
slaves,  in  the  winter  of  1858-1859,  stacked  his  arms  in  this 
room,  and  his  company  of  fugitives  slept  there.^  Mr.  Grinnell 
relates  of  the  members  of  this  party,  ''They  came  at  night, 
and  were  the  darkest,  saddest  specimens  of  humanity  1  have 
ever  seen,  glad  to  camp  on  the  floor,  while  the  veteran  was 
a  night  guard,  with  his  dog  and  a  miniature  arsenal  ready 
for  use  on  alarm.  .  .  ."  ^ 

Tluuiow  Weed,  the  distinguished  journalist  and  political 
manager,  even  in  his  busiest  hours  had  time  to  afford  relief 
to  the  underground  applicant.  One  who  knew  Mr.  Weed 
intimately  relates  the  following  incident :  "  On  one  occasion 
when  several  eminent  gentlemen  were  waiting  [to  see  the 
journalist]  they  were  surprised  and  at  first  much  vexed,  by 
seeing  a  negro  promptly  admitted.  The  negro  soon  reap- 
peared, and  hastily  left  the  house,  when  it  was  leained  that 
he  was  a  runaway  slave,  and  had  been  aided  in  his  flight  for 
liberty  by  tlie  man  who  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  Cabinet 
officers,  but  had  time  to  say  words  of  encouragement  and 
present  means  of  support  to  a  flying  fugitive.""*  Sydney 
Howard  Gay,  for  several  yeai'S  managing  editor  of  the  JVew 
York  Tribune,  and  subsequently  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
JVeiv  York  Post  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  an  efficient 
agent  of  the  Underground  Railroad  while  in  charge  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Avhich  he  conducted  in  New  York 
City  from  1844  to  1857.^ 

Among  the  clergymen  that  made  it  a  part  of  their  religious 
duty  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  the  exiles  from  tlie  South, 
were  John  llankin,  Samuel  J.  May  and  Theodore  Parker. 


1  Pamphlet  of  the  Rev.  D.  Heagle,  entitled  Tlie  Great  Anti-Slavery  AgU 
tator,  Hon.  Owen  Lovpjnij,  pp.  10,  17,  .34,  85. 

2  ,r.  H.  Grinnell,  Men  and  Events  of  f^:,ay  Years,  p.  207. 
8//yi(7.,  pp.  217,  218. 

♦  T.  W.  Barnes,  Life  of  T/nirlmo  Weed,  1884,  Vol.  II,  p.  238. 
^  Wilson,  liise  and  Fall  of  tlie  iSlave  Power,  Vol.  II,  p.  u2. 
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Mr.  Rankin,  a  native  of  Tennessee,  early  developed  his  anti- 
slavery  views  in  Kentucky,  where  from  1817  to  1821  he 
served  as  pastor  of  two  Presbyterian  churches  at  the  town  of 
Carlisle.  Daring-  tlie  next  forty -four  years  he  resided  at  Rip- 
ley, Ohio,  in  a  neigliborhood  frequented  by  runaways.^  Doubt- 
less he  became  a  patron  of  these  midnight  visitors  at  the  time 
of  his  location  in  Ripley.  In  1828  he  established  himself  in 
a  house  situated  upon  the  crest  of  a  hill  just  back  of  the  town 
and  overlooking  the  Ohio  River.  For  many  years  the  lights 
beaming  through  the  windows  of  this  parsonage  were  hailed 
by  slaves  fleeing  from  the  soil  of  Kentucky  as  beacons  to  guide 
them  to  a  haven  of  safety .^ 

Samuel  J.  INIay,  for  many  years  a  prominent  minister  in 
the  Unitarian  Church,  Avrites:  "So  long  ago  as  1834,  when  I 
was  living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Connecticut,  I  had  fugitives 
addressed  to  my  care.  .  .  .  Even  after  I  came  to  reside  in 
Syracuse  [New  York]  I  had  much  to  do  as  a  station-keeper 
or  conductor  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  until  slavery  was 
abolished  by  the  proclamation  of  President  Lincoln.  .  .  . 
Fugitives  came  to  me  from  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee  and  Louisiana.  They  came,  too,  at  all  hours  of 
day  and  night,  sometimes  comfortably,  yes,  and  even  hand- 
somely clad,  but  generally  in  clothes  every  way  unfit  to  be 
worn,  and  in  some  instances  too  unclean  and  loathsome  to  be 
admitted  into  my  house."  ^ 

Theodore  Parker,  the  learned  theologian  and  iconoclast  of 
Boston,  often  deserted  his  study  that  he  might  Avork  in  the 
cause  of  humanity.  In  his  Journal,  vnider  the  date  October 
23,  1850,  Mr.  Parker  wrote:  "...  The  first  business  of  the 
anti-slavery  men  is  to  hel[)  the  fugitives ;  we,  like  Christ,  are 
to  seek  and  save  that  Avhich  is  lost."  *  In  an  unsigned  note 
written  in  1851  to  his  friend  Dr.  Francis,  Mr.  Parker  says:  — 

...  I  have  got  some  nice  books  (old  ones)  coming  across 
the  water.     But,  alas  me !  such  is  the  state  of  the  poor  fugitive 

1  William  Rirney,  James  G.  Birne.y  and  Ills  Thnps,  p.  4^5. 

2  J.  C.  Lcggott,  in  a  pamphlet,  enlitlGil  Rev.  John  liankin,  1892,  pp.  8,  9; 
see  also  History  of  Brown  County,  Ohio,  p.  443. 

•  Iiecollcrtio7is  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conjlief,  p.  207. 

*  Johu  Weiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  1864,  p.  05. 
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slaves,  that  I  must  attend  to  living  nion,  and  not  to  dead  books, 
and  all  this  winter  my  time  lias  been  oeeujiied  with  these  poor 
soius.  The  Vigilance  Committee  appointed  me  spiritaal  counsellor 
of  all  fugitive  slaves  in  ^Massachusetts  while  in  peril.  .  .  .  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  has  cost  mo  some  numths  of  time  already.  I 
have  refused  alout  sixty  invitations  to  lecture  and  delayed  the 
printing  of  my  book  —  for  that!     Truly  the  land  of  the  pilgrims 


is  in  great  disgrace  ! 


Yours  truly.' 


Among  the  iintlergrouiul  workers  there  were  tAvo  whose 
principal  object  in  life  seems  to  have  been  to  assist  fugitive 
slaves.  These  two  organizers  of  underground  travel  were 
Levi  CofUn,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  Tiiomas  Garrett,  of  Wil- 
mington, Delaware,  both  lifelong  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  botli  capal^lo  business  men,  both  able  to  number  the 
unfortunates  they  had  succored  in  terms  of  thousands. 

I'honias  Garrett  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1789,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  emancipation  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
when  a  colored  woman  in  the  employ  of  liis  father's  family 
was  kidnapped.  lie  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  woman  from 
the  hands  of  lier  abductors,  and  from  that  time  on  made  it 
his  sp(icial  mission  to  aid  negroes  in  their  attempts  to  gain 
freedom.  In  1822  lie  removed  to  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and 
during  the  next  forty  j-ears  liis  efforts  in  behalf  of  fugitives 
were  unremitting.  He  v/as  not  so  fortunate  as  Levi  Coffin 
in  escaping  the  penalties  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law ;  an  open 
violation  of  the  law  got  him  into  dirfieulty  in  1848.  He  was 
tried  on  four  counts  before  Judge  Taney,  and  his  entire  prop- 
erty was  swallowed  up  in  lines  amounting  to  eiglit  thousand 
dollars.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  presiding  judge  admon- 
ished Garrett  to  take  his  loss  as  a  lesson  and  in  tlie  future 
to  desist  horn  breaking  the  laws  ;  wliereupon  the  aged  Quaker 
stoutly  replied:  "Judge,  thou  liast  not  left  me  a  dollar,  but 
I  wish  to  say  to  thoe,  and  to  all  in  this  court-room,  that  if 
any  one  knows  of  a  fuoitive  who  wants  a  slielter  and  a  friend, 
send  him  to  Thomas  Garrett  and  he  will  befriend  him."  ^    Al- 

1  John  Weiss,  Lifp,  and  Corrrspnndpnrp  of  Tlipoo/tre  Parkpr,  ISfit,  p.  96. 

2  Lillin  H.  C.  Wymau,  in  New  nnt/land  Mur/ailnr,  Miireli,  18'.)!),  p.  112  ; 
Williaui  8U11,  Underground  Railroad  liecords,  pp.  C23-0-11 ;  li.  C.  Smedley, 
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though  sixty  years  of  ago  when  inisfortiine  befel  him,  Mr. 
Garrett  was  .suceessful  in  agiiiii  acquiring  a  cunipetenue 
throuo'li  the  kindness  of  fuUowtownsnien  in  advancing  liim 
capital  with  which  to  make  a  fresh  start.  Though  salislied, 
he  was  wont  to  thnik  that  his  real  work  in  life  was  never 
finished.  "The  war  came  a  little  too  soon  for  my  business. 
I  wanted  to  lielp  off  three  thousand  slaves.  I  had  ojily  got  up 
to  twenty-seven  hundred !  " 

j\Ir.  CofUn  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina.     Born  in  1798, 
he  was  while  still  a  boy  moved  to  assist  in  the    escape  of 
slaves  by  witnessing  the  cruel  treatment  tlie  negroes  were 
compelled  to  endure.     In  18i!i)  he  settled  in  Wayne  County, 
Indiana,  on  the  line  of  the  Underground  Koad,  and  such  was 
his  activity  that  his  house  at  New  (harden  (now  Fountain 
City)  soon  be<'ame  the  converging  point  of  three  principal 
routes    from    Kentucky.      In    1847    Mr.    Coffin  removed  to 
Cincinnati  for  the  purpose  of  o])ening  a  store  where  goods 
produced  by  free  labor  only  should  be  sold.     His  relations 
with  the  humane  work  were  maintained,  and  the  genial  but 
fearless  Quaker  came  to  be  known  generall}'-  b}^  the  lictitious 
but  happy  title,  President  of  the  Underground  Railroad.     It 
has  been  said  of  Mr.  Coffin  that  "for  thirty-three  3'ears  he 
received  into  his  house  more  than  one  hundred,  slaves  every 
year."  ^     In  18G3  the  Quaker  philanthropist  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Freedmen\s  I5ureau.     In  the  following 
year  and  again  in  18G7,  he  visited  Europe  as  agent  for  the 
Western  Frecdmen's  Aid  Commission.     When  the  adoption  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  celebrated 
in  Cincinnati  by  colored  citizens  and  their  friends,  Mr.  Coffin 
was  one  of   tliosc  called  u[)on  by  the  chairman  to   address 
the  great  meeting.     In  response,  tlio  veteran  station-keeper 
explained  how  lie  had  obtained  the  title  of  President  of  the 
Underground  Iload.     He  said,  "  The  title  was  given  to  me 
by    slave-hunters,  wlio  could   not  find  their  fugitive  slaves 
after  they   got   into  my  hands.     I  accepted  the  office  thus 
conferred    upon    me,   and  .   .  .  endeavored   to    perform    my 

Unitnrground  liaUrnad,  PP-  2.']7-24o  ;  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves, 
p.  UO. 

*  Eeminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  2d  cd.,  p.  G94. 
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duty  fiiithfully.  Government  lias  now  taken  the  woik  out 
of  our  liaiuls.  The  stock  of  the  Underground  liailroad  has 
gone  down  in  the  market,  the  busuiess  is  .s[)()iled,  the  road  is 
now  of  no  further  use."  ^  He  then  amid  mucli  apphiuse 
resigned  his  ofHce,  and  dechired  the  oijerations  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  at  an  end. 

^  Jieminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  712. 
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STUDY    OF     THE    MAP 


OF     TITK     UNDEUGIIOUND    PwAILltOAD 

SYSTEM 


There  are  many  features  of  the  Undergrountl  Railroad 
that  can  best  be  unJerstooel  by  means  of  a  sreographical 
representation  of  the  system.  Such  a  representation  it  has 
been  possible  to  make  by  piecing  togetlier  the  scraps  of 
information  in  regard  to  various  routes  and  parts  of  routes 
gathered  from  the  reminiscences  of  a  large  number  of  abo- 
litionists. The  more  or  less  limited  area  in  which  each 
agent  operated  was  the  iield  within  which  he  was  not  only 
willing,  but  was  usually  anxious,  to  conlino  his  knowledge 
of  underground  activities.  Ignorance  of  one's  accomplices 
beyond  a  few  adjoining  stations  was  naturally  felt  to  be  a 
safeguard.  The  local  character  of  the  information  resulting 
from  such  precautions  places  the  investigator  under  the 
necessity  of  patiently  studying  his  materials  for  what  may 
be  called  the  cumulative  evidence  in  regard  to  the  geography 
of  the  system.  It  is  because  the  evidence  gathered  has  been 
cumulative  and  corroborative  that  a  general  map  can  be  pre- 
pared. But  a  map  thus  constructed  cannot,  of  course,  be 
considered  complete,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  after  the 
lapse  of  a  generation  represoitatives  of  all  the  important 
lines  and  branches  could  be  discovered.  Nevertheless,  how- 
ever much  the  map  may  fall  short  of  showing  the  system  in 
its  completeness,  it  will  be  found  to  help  the  reader  materially 
in  his  attempt  to  realize  the  extent  and  importance  of  this 
Hi  \   ment. 

The  underground  system,  in  accordance  with  the  statement 

of  J    nes  Freeman  Clarke,  is  commonly  understood  to  have 

extended  from  Kentucky  and  Virginia  across  Ohio,  and  from 

Maryland  through  Pennsylvania,  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
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land  to  Canada.^  I'ut  tliis  description  is  inadequate,  for  it 
fails  to  iiicliulc  tlic  states  west  of  Ohio.  Ileniy  Wilson 
extends  tlie  Held  westward  by  asserting  that  tlie  "territory 
embraced  b\-  the  Midtllo  States  and  all  the  Western  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  .  .  .  Avas  dotted  over  with  'stations,'" 
and  "  covered  wiLli  a  network  of  imaginary  routes,  not  found 
...  in  tlie  lailway  guides  or  on  the  railway  nia[)s;"2  and 
in  anotiier  place  he  quotes  the  Rev.  Asa  Turner,  a  home 
missionar}',  who  went  to  Illinois  in  1830,  who  says:  "Lines 
were  formed  through  Iowa  and  Illinois,  and  passengers  were 
carried  from  station  to  station  .  ,  .  till  they  readied  the 
Canada  line."^  Tlie  association  of  Kansas  with  tlie  two 
states  just  named  as  a  channel  for  the  escape  of  runaways 
from  the  southwestern  slave  section,  is  made  by  Mr.  Richard 
J.  Ilinton.*  The  addition  of  one  other  state,  New  Jersey,  is 
necessary  to  com])lete  the  list  of  Northern  states  involved  in 
the  Underground  Railroad  sj'stein.^''  This  region,  which  forms 
nearly  one  (quarter  of  the  present  area  of  the  Union,  consti- 
tuted the  irregular  zone  of  free  soil  intervening  between 
Southern  slavery  and  Canadian  liberty. 

The  conditions  that  detennined  the  number  and  distribu- 
tion of  stations  throughout  this  region  are  clearly  discernible 
even  in  the  iiicom[)lete  data  with  which  we  are  forced  to  be 
content.  It  is  sale  to  assert  that  in  Ohio  the  conditions 
favorable  to  the  development  of  a  large  nund)er  of  stations, 
and  the  dissemination  of  these  throughout  the  state,  existed 
in  a  measure  and  combination  not  reproduced  in  the  case  of 
any  other  state.  Ohio's  geogra})liical  boundary  gave  it  a  long 
line  of  contact  with  slave  territory.  It  bordered  Kentucky 
with  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  of  river  frontage ; 
and  Virginia  with  perhaps  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
or  more,  and  crossings  were  made  at  almost  any  point.  The 
character  of  the  early  settlements  of  Ohio  is  a  factor  that  must 
not  be  overlooked.     The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  the 

1  Anti-SIai-fru  T)n>i!i,  p.  F!l  ;  ^L  G.  IMi'Dnngall,  FitftUivc  Slarcs,  p.  61. 
"  liise  and  Fall  uf  tin'  Slave  Pon'cr  in  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  OG. 
«7/>W.,  p.  (18. 

*  John  llrovn  :ind  His  .Mrn,  p.  173. 

*  See  pp.  l2o-l2i),  Uiis  cLiapLer. 
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state  were  dotted  over  with  niaiiy  little  coniinmiities  where 
New  England  ideas  prevailiid  ;  the  .southern  and  southwestern 
parts  came  in  time  to  he  well  s[)rinkled  with  the  homes  of 
Quakers,  Covenanters  and  anti-slavery  Southerners  and  some 
negroes;  the  central  and  southeastern  portions  contained  a 
number  of  Quaker  settlements.  The  remote  [)osition  and 
sparse  selilement  of  the  iiorihwestern  section  of  the  state 
probably  explain  the  failure  to  lind  many  traces  of  routes  in 
that  region.  Family  ties,  church  fellowslii]),  an  aggressive 
anti-slavery  leadership,  —  journalistic  and  political,  —  the  leav- 
ening inlluence  of  institutions  like  Oberliu  College*,  Western 
Reserve  College  and  (jcneva  College,  all  contributed  to  propa- 
gate a  sentiment  that  was  ready  to  sup[)ort  tlie  llceing  slave; 
and  thus  Oliio  became  net'ed  over  with  a  large  number  of 
interlacing  lines  of  escape  for  fugitive  slaves.  The  western 
portions  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ne\.  York,  and  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  Indiana  shared  with  Ohio  these  favorable  conditions, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  many  stations  in  these  regions. 
The  same  is  true  of  northern  and  west-central  Illinois,  where 
many  persons  of  New  England  descent  settled.  Tiie  few 
lines  known  in  soutiiwestern  Illinois  were  develo])ed  Iw  a  few 
Covenanter  communities.  The  gcogr;i[)hical  position  of  the 
most  southern  portions  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  determined  the 
character  of  the  population  settling  tliere,  and  thus  rendered 
underground  enterprises  in  those  regions  more  than  ordinarily 
dangerous.  Tliere  may  have  been  stations  scattered  tlirough 
those  parts,  but  if  so,  one  can  scarcely  hope  now  to  discover 
them.  The  great  number  of  routes  in  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  stream  of  slave  emigration  ilouing  through 
New  Jersey  to  New  York  are  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
untiring  activity  of  a  host  of  Quakers,  assisted  by  some 
negroes.  The  cooperation  of  some  zealous  station-keepers 
in  the  neighboring  slave  territory  seenrs  to  account  [)artly  for 
the  multitude  of  stations  that  ai)pear  u|)ou  the  ma[)  between 
the  lower  Sus(]uehanna  and  Delaware  rivers.  ^Vhether  there 
was  any  undergi'ound  work  done  in  the  central  and  northern 
parts  of  I'cnnsylvaiiia  is  not  known  ;  the  indications  are  that 
there  was  not  much;  the  stations  said  to  have  existed  at 
Milroy,  Altuona,    Work's  Place   and   Sniicksburg   probably 
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connected  with  lines  running  in  a  northwesterly  direction  to 
Lake  Erie.  Tliis  is  known  to  have  been  true  of  the  stations 
at  Greensburg,  Indiana,  Clearfield  and  intermediate  points, 
wliich  were  linked  in  Avith  stations  leading  to  Meadville  and 
Erie.  The  remoteness  of  New  York  and  of  the  New  England 
states  from  the  slaveliolding  section  explains  tlie  compara- 
tively small  number  of  stations  found  in  those  states.  Jowa, 
which  bordered  on  slave  territory,  had  only  a  small  number 
of  stations,  for  it  was  a  new  region,  not  long  open  to  occupa- 
tion ;  and  only  the  southern  part  of  tlie  state  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  travel,  which  here  was  mostly  eastward.  There  were 
a  few  pluces  of  deportation  in  southeastern  Wisconsin  for 
fugitives  that  hatl  avoided  Chicago,  and  followed  the  lake- 
shore  or  the  Illinois  River  fartlier  northward.  A  rather  nar- 
row strip  of  Micliigan,  adjoining  Indiana  and  Ohio,  was 
dotted  with  stations. 

There  were  friends  of  the  discontented  slave  in  the  South 
as  well  as  in  the  North,  although  it  cannot  be  said,  npon  the 
basis  of  tlie  small  amount  of  evidence  at  hand,  that  these 
were  sufficient  in  number  or  so  situated  as  to  maintain  regu- 
lar lines  of  escape  northward.  Doubtless  many  acts  of  kind- 
ness to  slaves  were  performed  \)y  individual  Southerners,  but 
those  were  not,  in  most  of  the  cases,  known  as  the  acts  of 
persons  cooperating  to  help  the  slave  from  point  to  point  un- 
til freedom  and  safety  should  Ije  reached.  That  there  were 
regular  helpers  in  the  South  engaged  in  concerted  action, 
Samuel  J.  May,  a  station-keeper  of  wide  information  con- 
cerning the  Road,  freely  asserts.  In  18G9  he  wrote,  "There 
have  always  been  scattered  throughout  the  slaveholding 
states  individuals  who  have  abliorred  slaveiv,  and  have 
pitied  the  victims  of  our  American  despotism.  These  per- 
sons have  known,  or  have  taken  pains  to  find  out,  others  at 
convenient  distances  northward  from  their  abodes  who  sym- 
pathized with  them  in  commiserating  the  slaves.  These 
sympathizers  have  known  or  heard  of  others  of  like  mind 
still  farther  north,  who  again  have  had  acquaintances  in  the 
free  states  that  they  knew  would  lielp  the  fugitive  on  his 
way  to  liberty.  Thus  lines  of  friends  at  longer  or  sliortcr 
distances  were  formed  from  many  parts  of  the  South  to  the 
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very  borders  of  Canada.  .  .  .  "  ^  It  is  not  easy  to  substan- 
tiate this  statement ;  and  all  that  will  be  attempted  here  is 
the  presentation  of  such  examples  as  have  been  found  of  un- 
derground work  on  the  part  of  persons  living  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line.  Mr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  "  Vestal  Coffin  orminized  the  Undero^round 
Railroad  near  the  present  Guilford  College  in  1819,"  and 
that  "  Addison  Coffin,  his  so]i,  entered  its  service  as  a  con- 
ductor in  early  youth.  .  .  . "  ^  Levi  Coffin,  Vestal's  cousin, 
helped  many  slaves  from  this  region  to  reach  the  North 
before  he  moved  to  Indiana  in  1820.'"^  In  Delaware  there 
seems  to  have  1)een  a  well-delined  route  upon  which  the 
houses  of  John  llunn,  of  Middletown,*  Ezekiel  llunn,  of 
Camden,  and  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Wilmington,"  were  impor- 
tant stations.  John  Hunn  speaks  of  himself  as  having  been 
"  superintendent  of  the  Underground  Railroad  from  Wil- 
mington down  tlie  Peninsula."  ^  Maryland  also  had  its  line 
—  perhaps  its  lines  —  of  Road.  One  route  ran  overland 
from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Philadelphia.  Uw  W.  B.  Wil- 
liams, of  Charlotte,  Michigan,  throws  some  light  on  this 
route.  lie  says,  "  i\Iy  uncle,  Jacob  Bigelow,  was  for  several 
years  previous  to  th.e  war  a  resident  of  Washington,  D.C. 
He  was  an  abolitionist,  and  sreneral  manasfer  of  the  Under- 
ground  Railway  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia.  .  .  ."  ^ 
Mr.  Robert  Purvis  tells  of  two  market-women  that  were 
agents  of  the  Underground  Road  in  Baltimore,  forwarding 
fugitives  to  tlie  Vigihmce  Committee  with  which  he  M^as 
connected  in  Philadel[)hia.'^  The  Quaker  City  was  also  a 
central  station  for  points  still  farther  south.  Vessels  en- 
gaged in  tlie  lumber  trade  plying  between  Newberne,  North 
Carolina,  and  Philadelphia,  were  often  sup[)lied  with  slave 
passengers  by  the  son  of  a  slaveholder  living  at  Newberne.^ 

J  liernlJpctions  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  pp.  290,  297. 

2  Snuthrrn  QunL-om  and  iSlnvrrii,  p.  242. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  242.     Si'o  al.so  JitnHiniscrnrrs  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  12-.T1. 

♦  Smcdley,  Underr/round  RaHrond,  PP.  2;)8,  241.  6  //^jv;.^  p.  o2(5_ 
«  Letter  of  John  liuiiii,  Wyoiniiiix,  Del.,  .Sept.  10,  180.1. 

■^  In  the  Ki'tj  to  Uncle  Tom\s  Cabin  is  the  facsimile  of  a  letter  addressed 
to  him  by  a  si :iv(>,  pp.  171,  172. 

*  R.  C.  Suiedlcy,  Uudergroiind  Railroad,  p.  .35.'>,  letter  from  Robert  Purvis 
printed  therein.  »  Chapter  III,  p,  G8. 
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A  slave  at  Petersburg,  Virginia,  was  agent  for  that  section 
of  countrv,  directiiie:  fuoitives  to  Williuni  Still  in  Philadel- 
phia.^  Eliza  Bains,  a  slave-woman  of  Portsnioulli,  Virginia, 
sent  nuinl)ers  of  her  peojde  to  Poston  and  New  Bedford  by 
boat.2  Frederick  Douglass  declared  that  las  connection 
witli  the  Underground  Uailro;id  l)i'gan  long  before  he  left  the 
South.''^  Harriet  U'ul)uian,  tlie  abdii(;t(U',  made  use  of  stations 
at  Canulen,  Dover,  l'laekl)ird,  Middlcton  and  Xcw  Castle  in 
the  State  of  Delaware  on  her  way  lo  Wihningtou  and  Pliila- 
delphia.*  The  testimony  oC  these  various  witnesses  seems  to 
show  that  underground  routes  existed  in  the  South,  but  it 
is  not  suflicieut  in  amount  to  enable  one  to  trace  extended 
courses  of  travel  through  the  slavcholding  slates. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  map  that  the  numerous  tributaries 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  great  valle\-s  of  the  Appalachian  range 
afforded  many  temiiting  ])atiis  of  escape.  Tliese  natural 
routes  from  slavery  have  ])cen  recogni/.ed  and  dclined  by  a 
recent  writer."  "  One,"  he  says,  "  was  that  of  the  coast  south 
of  the  l*otomae,  wdiose  almost  continuous  line  of  swamps 
from  the  vicinity  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  the  northern  border  of 
Florida  afforded  a  refuge  for  many  who  could  not  escape  and 
became  'marooned'  in  their  dc[)ths,  while  giving  facility  to 
the  more  enduring  to  work  their  way  out  to  tlie  north  star 
land.  The  great  Appalachian  range  and  its  abutting  moun- 
tains Avere  long  a  rugged,  lonely,  but  comparatively  safe 
route  to  freedom.  It  was  used,  too,  for  many  3-ears.  Doubt- 
less a  knowledge  of  that  fact,  for  John  P)ro\vn  was  always 
an  active  railroad  man,  iiad  very  nuich  to  do,  strategically 
considered,  with  the  Captain's  decision  to  begin  operations 
therein.  Harriet  Tubman  .  .  .  was  a  constant  user  of  the 
Appalachian   route  in    her  efforts    to   aid   escaping   slaves.^ 

1  Win.  Still,  rmlmjroinul  Unilroivl.  ]).  41.  "Tlic  I'nderannuiil  Railroad 
bronuht  away  lari^e  muubei'.s  of  ijusseiigcrs  from  RielninuKl,  rotersbiirj,',  and 
Norfolk,  and  not  a  few  of  tlioni  lived  conipavativi'ly  within  a  hair'.s  breadth 
of  the  auction  bltick."     AVin.  Still.  i'dli'Viifonnd  ItdiU'ii'vl.  Umirds,  p.  141. 

-  Conversation  with  Mrs.  Elizabeth  CV)oley,  a  fiiuilive  from  ^'orfolk,  Va., 
Ho.ston,  Mass.,  April  S,  1S1)7. 

8  Letter  of  Frederick  l)on;;lass,  Anacostia,  D.C,  March  "JT,  189;]. 

*  Conversation  with  Mrs.  Tubman.  Most  on,  Mass.,  April  8,  1SU7. 

fi  R.  J.  Hinton,  Jtilin  llroi'-n  and  Ilia  M(i>,  pp.  17:.',  17;5. 

8  Uarriet  Tubman  Las  told  the  author  that  she  did  nut  travel  by  the 
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.  .  .  Underground  Railroad  operations  culminating  chiefly 
at  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  and  Detroit,  led  by  broad  and  defined 
routes  through  Ohio  to  the  border  of  Kentu'^ky.  Through 
that  State,  into  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  r.Tountains, 
northern  Georgia,  east  Tennessee,  and  northern  Alabama, 
the  limestone  caves  of  the  region  served  a  useful  purpose. 
.  .  .  The  Ohio-Kentucky  routes  probably  served  more  fugi- 
tives than  others  in  the  North.  The  valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  the  most  westerly  channel,  until  Kansas  opened  a 
bolder  way  of  escape  from  the  southwest  slave  section." 
These  were  the  main  channels  of  flight  from  the  slave  states ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  escapes  were  continually 
taking  place  along  the  entire  frontier  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union,  the  drift  of  travel  being  constantly 
towards  those  points  where  the  homes  of  abolitionists  or 
where  negro  settlements  indicated  initial  stations  on  lines 
running  north  to  freedom.  The  border  counties  of  the  slave 
states  were  thus  subject  to  a  steady  loss  of  their  dissatisiied 
bondmen.  This  condition  is  well  represented  in  the  case  of 
several  counties  of  Maryland,  concerning  which  Mr.  Smedley 
obtained  information.  He  says,  "  The  counties  of  Fred- 
erick, Carroll,  Washington,  Hartford  and  Baltimore,  Md., 
emptied  their  fugitives  into  York  and  Adams  counties  across 
the  line  in  Pennsylvania.  The  latter  two  counties  had  set- 
tlements of  Friends  and  abolitionists.  The  slaves  learned 
who  their  friends  were  in  that  part  of  the  Free  State;  and  it 
was  as  natural  for  those  aspiring  to  liberty  to  move  in  that 
direction  as  for  the  waters  of  brooks  to  move  toward  larger 
streams."^ 

Along  the  southern  margin  of  the  free  states  began  those 
well-defined  trails  or  channels  that  have  lent  themselves  to 

mountain  route.  In  his  book  entitled  The  Underground  Eailroad  (p.  37), 
Mr,  R.  C.  Smedley  illustrates  the  value  of  the  AUeglianies  to  tlie  slaves  of 
the  regions  Ihrougli  which  they  extend:  "William  and  rhool  3  Wright  re- 
sided during  their  entire  lives  in  a  very  old  settlement  of  Friends,  near  the 
soutliern  slope  of  South  Mountain,  a  spur  of  the  Alleghanies,  which  extends 
into  Tennessee.  This  location  placed  them  directly  in  the  way  to  render 
great  and  valuable  aid  to  fugitives,  as  hundreds,  guided  by  that  mountain 
range  northward,  came  into  Pennsylvania,  and  were  directed  to  their  home." 
1  Underground  Eailroad,  p.  1)6. 
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representation  upon  the  large  map  given  herewith.  In  deal- 
ing with  the  tracings  sliown  upon  this  map  it  will  be  best  to 
consider  the  territory  as  divided  into  three  regions,  the  first 
comprising  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and  New 
York ;  the  second,  the  New  England  states ;  and  the  third, 
the  five  states  created  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  This 
arrangement  will,  perhaps,  admit  of  the  introduction  of  some 
system  into  the  discussion  of  what  might  otherwise  prove  a 
complicated  subject. 

In  point  of  time  underground  work  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped first  in  eastern  Pennsylvania.^  Regular  routes  of  travel 
began  to  be  formed  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Philadelphia  about  the 
middle  of  the  first  decade  of  the  present  century.  It  is  said 
that  "some  cases  of  kidnapping  and  shooting  of  fugitives 
who  attempted  to  escape  occurred  in  Columbia,  Pa.,  in  1804. 
This  incited  the  people  of  that  town,  who  were  chiefly 
Friends  or  their  descendants,  to  throw  around  the  colored 
people  the  arm  of  protection,  and  even  to  assist  those  who 
were  endeavoring  to  escape  from  slavery.  .  .  .  This  gave 
origin  to  that  organized  sj'stem  of  rendering  aid  to  fugitives 
whicli  was  afterward  known  as  the  '  Underground  Railroad.'  " 
Thus  begun,  the  service  rapidly  extended,  being  greatly 
favored  by  the  character  of  the  population  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania,  which  was  largely  Quaker,  with  here  and 
there  some  important  settlements  of  manumitted  slaves.  It 
was  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  runaways  early  resort- 
ing to  Columbia  that  it  became  necessary  to  have  an  under- 
standing with  regard  to  places  of  entertainment  for  them 
along  lines  leading  to  the  Eastern  states  and  to  Canada, 
whither  most  of  the  fugitives  were  bouud.^  There  seems  to 
have  been  scarcely  any  limitation  upon  the  number  of  per- 
sons in  Lancaster,  Chester  and  Delaware  counties  willing  to 
assume  agencies  for  the  forwarding  of  slaves ;  hence  this 
region  became  the  field  through  which  more  routes  were  de- 

1  See  pp.  33  and  34,  Chapter  II. 

2  R.  C.  Sniedley,  Undprgrnund  Bnilroad,  pp,  20,  27,  28,  29,  30.  For  a 
description  of  the  routes  of  this  region,  our  dependence  is  ahnost  wholly 
upon  Mr.  Smedlcy,  whose  intimate  knowledge  of  thciii  was  olitained  by  con- 
versation and  correspondence  with  many  of  the  operators.  Ibid.,  Treface, 
p.  X. 
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veloped  in  proportion  to  its  extent  than  any  other  area  in 
the  Northern  states.  It  will  he  necessary  to  make  use  of  a 
special  map  of  the  region  in  order  to  follow  out  the  principal 
channels  of  escape  and  to  discover  the  centres  from  wliich 
the  Canada  routes  sprung.^  West  of  the  Susquehanna  River 
Gettysburg  and  York  were  the  stations  chiefly  sought  by 
slaves  escaping  from  the  border  counties  of  Maryland. 
Along  the  western  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  runaways  passed 
northward  to  Havre  de  Grace,  where  they  usually  crossed  the 
Susquehanna,  and  with  others  from  the  Eastern  Shore  found 
their  way  to  established  stations  in  the  southern  part  of  Lan- 
caster and  Chi  •iter  counties  in  Pennsylvania.  From  the 
territory  adjacent  to  the  Delaware  the  movement  was  to 
Wilmington,  and  tlience  north  through  Chester  and  Dela- 
ware counties.  The  routes  developed  in  the  three  regions 
just  indicated  formed  three  systems  of  underground  travel, 
the  first  of  which  may  be  called  the  western,  the  second,  the 
middle,  and  the  third,  the  eastern  system.  These  systems 
comprised,  besides  the  main  roads  indicated  in  heavy  lines 
upon  the  map,  numerous  side-tracks  and  branches  shown  by 
the  light  lines.  Their  common  goal  was  Phamixville,  the 
home  of  Elijah  F.  Pennypacker,  and  from  here  fugitives 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  Norristown,  Quakertown,  Reading 
and  other  stations  as  occasion  required.  While  Phcenixville 
may  be  regarded  as  the  central  station  for  the  three  systems 
mentioned,  it  did  not  receive  all  the  negroes  escaping  through 
this  section,  and  Smcdley  says  that  "  Hundreds  were  sent  to 
the  many  branch  stations  along  interlacing  routes,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others  were  sent  from  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and 
stations  westward  direct  to  the  New  England  States  and 
Canada.  Many  of  these  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
Vigilance  Committee  connected  with  the  anti-slavery  office 
in  Philadelphia,"  "^  From  this  point  one  outlet  led  overhmd 
across  New  Jersey  to  Jersey  City  and  New  York ;  another 

1  The  special  map  of  these  counties  will  be  found  in  a  corner  of  the 
general  map. 

"^  The  Underground  Ii(Xilroad,  p.  209.  For  a  description  of  the  secret 
paths  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  see  Smedley's  book,  pp.  30,  .'31,  32,  33, 
84,  50,  53,  77,  85,  89,  90,  100,  132,  137,  142,  164,  172,  191,  192,  208,  217,  218, 
219,  etc. 
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outlet  from  Philadelphia,  was  the  Reading  Railroad,  which 
also  carried  refugees  from  various  stations  along  its  course. 
How  many  steam  railway  extensions  may  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  underground  tracks  of  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania cannot  be  discovered.  One  such  extension  was  the 
Northern  Central  Railroad  from  Harrisburg  across  the  state 
to  Elmira,  New  York.^  Another  trans-state  route  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania  appears  to  have  had  its  origin  at  or  near  Sads- 
bury,  Chester  County,  and  to  have  run  overland  to  Bing- 
hamton,  New  York.^  The  intermediate  stations  along  this 
pathway  are  not  known,  although  some  disconnected  places 
of  resort  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania^  may  have  consti- 
tuted a  section  of  it.  Lines  of  northern  travel  for  fugitives 
also  passed  through  Bucks  County,  but  Dr.  Edward  H. 
iNIagill,  formerly  President  of  Swarthmore  College,  thinks 
these  were  "  less  clearly  marked  "  than  those  running  through 
Chester  and  Lancaster  counties.  Pie  finds  that  friends  of 
the  slave  in  the  middle  section  of  Bucks  County  generally 
forwarded  the  negroes  to  Quakertown  or  even  as  far  north, 
by  stage  or  private  conveyance,  as  Stroudsburg.  From  this 
point  they  sometinYes  went  to  Montrose  or  Friendsville,  in 
Susquehanna  County,  near  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
State  of  New  York,*  whence,  together  with  fugitives  from 
Wilkesbarre,  and,  perhaps,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  they  were  sent 
on  to  Gerrit  Smith,  at  Peterboro  in  central  New  York,  and 
thence  to  Canada.^ 

At  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  several  routes  and  sec- 
tions of  routes  have  been  discovered.  The  most  important 
of  these  seem  to  have  been  the  roads  resulting  from  the  con- 
vergence of  at  least  three  well-defined  lines  of  escape  at 
Unioutown  in  southwestern  Pennsylvania  from  the  neigh- 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Crane,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Aug.  27,  and  Sept.  14 
and  2'.i,  18t)(> ;  letters  of  John  W.  Jones,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Dec.  17,  1896,  and 
•Ian.  10,  1897. 

'■^  Sniedley,  Underground  Eailroad,  p.  91. 

3  See  the  general  map. 

*  Article  by  Dr.  Magill,  entitled  "  When  Men  were  Sold,  The  Under- 
ground Railroad  in  Bucks  County,"  in  The  Bucks  County  Intelligencer, 
Feb.  3,  1898.     Same  article  in  the  Friends^  Intelligencer,  Feb.  26,  1898. 

6  Letter  of  Horace  Brewster,  Montrose,  Pa.,  March  20,  1898. 
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boring  counties  of  Virginia  and  Maryland.  A  map  drawn  by 
Mr.  Amos  M.  Jolliffe,  of  Uniontown,  shows  that  there  were 
two  courses  leading  northward  from  his  neighborhood,  both 
of  which  terminated  at  Pittsburg.^  From  this  point  fugitives 
seem  to  have  been  sent  to  Cleveland  by  rail,  or  to  have  been 
directed  to  follow  the  Alleghany  or  the  Ohio  and  its  tributa- 
ries north.  Investigation  proves  that  friends  were  not  lacking 
at  convenient  points  to  help  them  along  to  the  main  termi- 
nals for  this  region,  namely,  Erie  and  Buffalo,  or  across  the 
border  of  the  state  to  the  much-used  routes  of  the  Western 
Reserve.^  East  of  the  Alleghany  Kiver  significant  traces  of 
underground  work  are  found  running  in  a  northeasterly  di- 
rection from  Greensburg  through  Indiana  County  to  Clear- 
field,^ a  distance  of  sevent3^-five  miles,  and  from  Cuml)erland, 
Maryland,  through  Bedford  and  Pleasantville  to  Altoona,* 
about  the  same  distance.  These  fragmentary  routes  may 
have  had  connections  with  some  of  the  fragmentary  lines  of 
western  New  York.  From  Clearfield  an  important  branch  is 
known  to  have  run  northwest  to  Shippenville  and  Franklin, 
and  so  to  Erie,  a  place  of  deportation  on  the  lake  of  the  same 
name.^ 

New  Jersey  was  intimately  associated  with  Philadelphia 
and  the  adjoining  section  in  the  underground  system,  and 
afforded  at  least  three  important  outlets  for  runaways  from 
the  territory  west  of  the  Delaware  River.  Our  knowledge  of 
these  ouuots  is  derived  solely  from  the  testiuKiny  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Clement  Oliver,  who,  like  his  father,  travelled  the 
New  Jersey  routes  many  times  as  a  guide  or  conductor.^ 
Probably  tlie  most  important  of  these  routes  was  that  leading 

1  Letter  of  Mr.  Jolliffe,  Nov.  17,  1896. 

2  Letter  of  John  F,  Hogue,  Greenville,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1895  ;  letter  of  S.  P. 
Stewart,  Clark,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  26,  1895 ;  letter  of  W.  W.  AVallcor, 
INIakanda,  Jackson  Co.,  111.,  March  14,  1896  ;  note-book  of  Jftseph  S.  White, 
of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  containing  "  Some  Reminiscences  of  Slavery  Times." 

3  Letters  of  C.  P.  Rank,  Cush  Creek,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa.,  Dec.  25,  1890,  and 
Jan.  4,  1897  ;  letter  of  William  Atchcson,  DuBois,  Pa.,  Jan.  11,  1897. 

*  Letter  of  Wyctt  Perry,  Bedford,  Pa.,  Dec.  2:3,  1895  ;  letter  of  John  W. 
Rouse,  Bedford,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1895  ;  letter  of  William  M.  Hall,  Bedford,  Pa., 
Nov.  30,  1895. 

6  Conversation  with  William  Edwards,  Amherstburcj,  Ont.,  Aug.  3,  1895. 

8  Conversation  with  Mr.  Oliver,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1895. 
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from  Philadelphia  to  Jersey  City  and  New  York.  From 
Philadelphia  the  runaways  were  taken  across  the  Delaware 
River  to  Camden,  where  Mr.  Oliver  lived,  thence  they  were 
conveyed  northeast  following  the  course  of  the  river  to  Bur- 
lington, and  thence  in  the  same  direction  to  Hordentown.  In 
liurlington,  sometimes  called  Station  A,  a  short  stop  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  changing  horses  after  the  rapid  drive 
of  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The  Bordentown  station 
was  denominated  Station  B  east.  Here  the  road  took  a  more 
northerly  direction  to  Princeton,  where  horses  were  again 
changed  and  the  journey  continued  to  New  Brunswick. 
Just  east  of  New  Brunswick  the  conductors  sometimes  met 
Avith  opposition  in  attempting  to  cross  the  Raritan  River  on 
their  way  to  Jersey  City.  To  avoid  such  interruption  the 
conductors  arranged  with  Cornelius  Cornell,  who  lived  on 
the  outskirts  of  New  Brunswick,  and,  presumably,  near  the 
river,  to  notify  them  when  there  were  slave-catchers  or  spies 
at  the  regular  crossing.  On  receiving  such  information  they 
took  a  by-road  leading  to  Perth  Amboy,  whence  their  prote- 
ges could  be  safely  forwarded  to  New  York  City.  When  the 
way  was  clear  at  the  Raritan  the  company  pursued  its  course 
to  Railway ;  here  another  relay  of  horses  was  obtained  and 
the  journey  continued  to  Jersey  City,  where,  under  the  care 
of  John  Everett,  a  Quaker,  or  his  servants,  they  were  taken 
to  the  Forty-second  Street  railroad  station,  now  known  as 
the  Grand  Central,  provided  with  tickets,  and  placed  on  a 
througli  train  for  Syracuse,  New  York.  The  second  route 
had  its  origin  on  the  Delaware  River  forty  miles  below  Phila- 
delphia, at  or  near  Salem.  This  line,  like  the  others  to  be 
mentioned  later,  seems  to  have  been  tributary  to  the  Phila- 
delphia route  traced  above.  Nevertheless,  it  had  an  indepen- 
dent course  for  sixty  miles  before  it  connected  with  the  more 
northern  route  at  Bordentown.  This  distance  of  sixty  miles 
was  ordinarily  travelled  in  three  stages,  the  first  ending  at 
AVoodbury,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Salem,  although  the 
trip  by  wagon  is  said  to  have  added  ten  miles  to  the  estimated 
distance  between  the  two  places  ;  the  second  stage  ended  at 
Evesham  Mount;  and  the  third,  at  Bordentown.  The  third 
route  was  called,  from  its  initial  station,  the  Greenwich  line. 
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This  station  is  vividly  described  as  liaving  been  made  up  of  a 
circle  of  Quaker  i.^sidences  enclosing  a  swampy  place  that 
swarmed  with  blacks.  One  ma}'  surmise  that  it  made  a 
model  station.  Slaves  were  transported  at  night  across  the 
Delaware  River  fiom  the  vicinity  of  Dover,  in  boats  marked 
hy  a  yellow  light  hung  below  a  blue  one,  and  were  met  some 
distance  out  from  the  Jersey  shore  b}'  boats  showing  the  same 
lights.  Landed  at  Greenwich,  the  fugitives  w^ere  conducted 
north  twenty-five  miles  to  Swedesboro,  and  thence  about  the 
same  distance  to  Evesham  Mount.  From  this  point  they 
were  taken  to  Mount  Holly,  and  so  into  the  northern  or 
Philadelphia  route.  Still  another  branch  of  this  Philadel- 
phia line  is  known.  It  constitutes  the  fourth  road,  and 
is  described  by  Mr.  Robert  Purvis  ^  as  an  extension  of  a  route 
through  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  that  entered  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  from  Newtown,  and  ran  directly  to  New  Bruns- 
wick and  so  on  to  New  York. 

Mr.  Eber  M.  Pettit,  for  many  years  a  conductor  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  in  western  New  York,^  asserts  that 
the  Road  had  four  main  lines  across  his  state,  and  scores  of 
laterals,^  but  he  nowhere  attempts  to  identify  these  lines  for 
the  benefit  of  those  less  well  informed  than  himself.  Con- 
cerning what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  lines, 
he  speaks  as  follows:  "  The  first  well-estal^lished  line  of  the 
U.  G.  R.  R.  had  its  southern  terminus  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  extended  in  a  pretty  direct  route  to  Albany,  N.Y.,  thence 
radiating  in  all  directions  to  all  the  New  England  states, 
and  to  many  parts  of  this  state.  .  .  .  The  General  Super- 
intendent resided  in  Albany.  .  .  .  He  was  once  an  active 
member  of  one  of  the  churches  in  Fredonia.  Mr.  T.,  his 
agent  in  Washington  Cit}'-,  was  a  very  active  and  efficient 
man  ;  the  Superintendent  at  Albany  was  in  daily  communi- 
cation by  mail  with  him  and  other  subordinate  agents  at  all 
points  along  the  line."  *  Frederick  Douglass,  who  was 
familiar  with  this  Albany  route  during  the  period  of  his 
residence  in  Rochester,  describes  it  as  running  through  Pliil- 

1  Conversation  with  Mr,  Purvis,  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1895. 

2  Sketches  in  the  History  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  1870,  Preface, 
p.  xvi.  3  Ibid.,  p.  xiv.  *  Ibid.,  p.  34. 
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adelphiii,  New  York,  Albany,  Uochester,  and  thence  to  Can- 
ada ;  and  he  gives  the  name  of  the  person  at  each  station 
that  was  most  closely  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  work 
of  the  station.  Thns,  he  says  that  the  "  fugitives  were 
received  in  Philadelphia  by  William  Still,  by  him  sent  to 
New  York,  where  they  were  cared  for  by  Mr.  David  lluggles, 
and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Gibbs,  .  .  .  thence  to  Stephen  Myers 
at  Albany ;  thence  to  J.  W.  Loguen,  Syracuse ;  thence  to 
Frederick  Douglass,  Rochester;  and  thence  to  Iliram 
Wilson,  St.  Catherines,  (.'anada  West."  ^  Not  all  the  ne- 
groes travelling  by  this  route  went  as  far  as  Rochester ; 
some  were  turned  north  at  Syracuse  to  the  port  of  Oswego, 
where  they  took  boat  for  Canada.'-^  The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Ray, 
a  member  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  New  York  City, 
and  editor  of  The  Colored  American^  has  left  some  testimony 
which  corroborates  that  just  given.  He  knew  of  a  regular 
route  stretching  from  Washington,  by  way  of  Baltimore  and 
Philadelphia,  to  New  York,  thence  following  the  Hudson  to 
Albany  and  Troy,  whence  a  branch  ran  westward  to  Utica, 
Syracuse  and  Oswego,  with  an  extension  from  Syracuse  to 
Niagara  Falls.  New  York  was  a  kind  of  I'cceiving  point 
from  which  fugitives  were  assisted  to  Albany  and  Troy,  or, 
as  sometimes  happened,  to  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  or, 
when  considerations  of  safety  warranted  it,  were  permitted 
to  pass  to  Long  Island.^  The  lines  that  are  said  to  have 
radiated  from  Albany  are  mentioned  neither  by  Mr.  Doug- 
lass nor  by  Mr.  Ray,  but  we  know  from  other  witnesses 
that  some  of  the  fugitives  sent  to  Troy  found  their  way  to 
places  of  refuge  north  and  east.  Mr.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  of 
Troy,  writes  that  fugitives  arriving  at  that  city  were  supplied 
with  money  and  forwarded  either  to  Suspension  Bridge,  on 
the  Niagara  River,  or  by  way  of  Vermont  and  Lake  Cham- 
plain   to   Rouses   Point.*     It  seems   probable   that  another 

1  Letter  of  Frederick  Douglass,  Cedar  Hill,  Anacostia,  D.C.,  March  27, 
1893. 

2  Letter  of  .Joseph  A.  Allen,  Medfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  10,  1896, 

3  Letter  of  Florence  and  Cordelia  IL  Kay,  Woodside,  L.I.,  April  12,  1807. 
See  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Chas.  B.  Ray,  written  by  tlie  Misses  Ray. 

*  Letters  of  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Troy,  N.Y.,  Sept.  4  and  15,  1896. 
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branch  of  the  secret  thoroughfare  followed  the  valley  of  the 
Hudson  from  Troy  to  the  farm  of  John  B.'own,  near  North 
Elba  among  the  Adirondacks.  ^Ir.  Richard  H.  Dana  visited 
this  frontier  homo  of  Brown  one  summer,  and  was  informed 
hy  his  guide  that  the  country  about  there  belonged  to  Gerrit 
Smith  ;  that  it  was  settled  for  the  nujst  part  by  families  of 
fugitive  slaves,  who  were  engaged  in  farming;  and  that 
Brown  held  the  position  of  a  sort  of  ruler  among  them.  The 
view  was  therefore  credited  that  this  neighborhood  was  one 
of  the  termini  of  the  Underground  Railroad."  ^ 

Gerrit  Smith,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of  Brown,  lived  at 
Peterboro,  in  central  New  York,  where  his  house  was  an 
important  station  for  runaway  slaves.  His  open  invitation 
to  fugitives  to  come  to  Peterboro  gave  the  post  he  main- 
tained great  publicity,  and  many  negroes  resorted  thither. 
From  Pcterljoro  they  were  sent  in  Mr.  Smith's  wagon  to 
Oswego.^  A  little  to  the  east  and  north  of  this  place  of  de- 
poitation  there  were  wliat  may  perhaps  be  called  emergency 
stations  at  or  near  Mexico,  New  Haven,  Port  Ontario^  and 
Cape  Vincent.*  From  the  place  last  named,  and  perhaps  also 
from  Port  Ontario,  fugitives  took  boat  for  Kingston.'"'  A 
route  that  came  into  operation  much   later  than  that  with 

1  C.  r.  Adams,  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Dana.,  Vol.  I,  p.  ir)5;  History  of 
Madison  County,  Xe,io  York,  by  Mrs.  L.  M.  Ilaimnond,  p.  721. 

'^  O.  B.  Fi'otliinji;Imiii,  Lifo  of  Urrrit  Smith,  pp.  113,  114. 

3  Lftter  of  O.  j'.  Uiisscll,'  I'lilaski,  N.Y.,  July  20,  1896. 

*  Mr.  George  C.  Hrasdon  writes  concerning  the  ranaway.s  harbored  by  his 
father,  near  I'ort  Ontario  :  "  I  believe  they  usually  went  to  Capo  Vincent, 
near  ti:e  nioiith  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  were  taken  over  to  Canada  from 
*here.  ...  I  believe  some  of  the  slaves  received  by  him  were  sent  on  from 
1  eterboro  by  Gerrit  Smith  to  Asa  S.  Wing  or  James  C.  Jackson  (Mexico), 
and  came  from  them  to  our  house.  They  steered  clear  of  the  villages,  as  a 
rule.  Our  farm  Avas  favorably  sit\iated  for  concealing  them  and  helping  them 
on."     Letter  of  George  C.  Kragdon,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  Aug.  11,  1896. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith  Miller,  the  daughter  of  Gerrit  Smith,  .says  that  in 
October,  18;19,  the  "  White  Slave,  Harriet,"  was  taken  by  Mr.  Federal  Dana 
from  her  father's  house  directly  to  Cape  Vincent,  and  that  Mr.  Dana  wrote 
from  that  point:  "I  saw  her  pass  the  ferry  this  morning  into  Canada." 
Letter  received  from  iMrs.  Miller,  Peterboro,  N.Y.,  Sept.  21,  1896. 

^  The  fugitive  Jerry  McIIenry,  after  his  rescue  in  Syracu.se,  was  hurried 
to  Mexico,  tlienco  to  Oswego,  and  from  this  point  was  transported  across  the 
lake  to  Kingston.  May,  Some  Recollections  of  Our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict, 
pp.  378,  379. 
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which  the  Pcterboro  station  was  connected  was  the  Ehnira 
ronte.  In  1844,  John  \V.  Jones,  an  escaped  shive  from 
Virginia,  sctlU'd  in  Klmira,  and  began,  together  with  I\Ir. 
Jervis  Lang(h)n,  a  prominent  citizen  of  the  town,  to  receive 
fngitives.  A  few  years  hiter  the  Northern  Central  Railroad 
was  constructed,  and  su[)[>lied  a  means  of  travel  through 
western  New  York  to  Niagara  Falls.  Underground  [)assen- 
gers  forwarded  by  rail  from  Philadelphia,  llarrisbnrg  and 
Williamsport  were  sent  on  via  the  Northern  Central  to 
Canada.^  In  the  counties  of  New  York  west  and  south  of 
the  l<jlmira  ronte  the  map  shows  some  disconnected  stations 
and  sections  of  Road.  Not  enough  is  known  about  these  to 
suggest  with  certainty  their  connections.  It  is,  however, 
evident  that  their  trend  is  toward  the  short  arm  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  which  is  separated  from  the  United  States 
only  by  the  Niagara  River,  with  crossings  favorable  for  fugi- 
tives at  Bui'falo,  Black  Rock,  Suspension  Bridge  and  Lewis- 
ton.  In  the  angle  of  southwestern  New  York  there  were  two 
routes,  the  objective  point  of  which  was  Buffalo.  One  of 
these,  by  way  of  Westlield  and  Fredonia,  hugged  closely  the 
shore  of  Lake  Erie ;  '^  the  other,  issuing  by  way  of  the  Alle- 
ghany River  from  Franklin,  Pennsylvania,  ran  through 
Jamestown  and  P^llington  to  Leon,  where  it  branched,  one 
division  going  to  Fredonia  and  so  on  northward,  whilst  the 
other  se  ^'us  to  have  followed  a  more  direct  course  to  Buf- 
falo.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  position  for  this  work  of 
the  New  England  states,  a  considerable  number  of  fugitive 
slaves  found  their  way  through  these  states  to  Canada.  A 
part  of  them  came  through  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 
Smedley  states,  as  already  noted,  that  hundreds  were  sent 
from  Wilmington,  Columbia,  and  other  points  to  the  New 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Crane,  Elniira,  N.Y.,  Sept.  14  and  23,  18%. 
Mrs.  Cnuie  is  a  dam,'hterol'  !SIr.  Jorvis  Langdon  mentioned  in  the  text;  letter 
of  Jolui  W.  Jones.  Ehnira,  N.Y.,  Deo.  14,  180(3. 

-  A  number  of  the  stations  along  the  lake  i^hore  are  named  in  the  sketches 
called  "  Homanccs  and  Koalities  of  the  Underground  liailroad,"  by  II.  U. 
Johnson,  printed  in  the  Lakesharr  and  Home  Ma(ia.:iiii\  1885-1887. 

*  E.  M.  Pettit,  in  Sketchea  in  the  Ilistorn  of  the  Underground  Railroad, 
pp.  oO,  ol,  32,  gives  an  instance  of  the  use  of  this  route. 
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England  states  and  Canada.^  Another  part  oame  by  boat 
from  Southern  ports  to  the  shores  of  New  I'jnghmd,  binding 
at  various  phices,  cliief  among  whieli  seem  to  have  been  New 
Haven,  N(!W  Hedfoi'd,  Boston  and  I'orthmd.  Sueli  was  the 
number  of  arrivals  and  c()nset|uent  demand  for  transportation 
to  a  place  of  safety,  that  these  four  places  became  the  begin- 
nings of  routes,  which  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  on  the 
nia[)  with  more  or  less  com})l(iteness. 

The  first  of  these  may  be  called  the  Connecticut  valley 
route.  President  E.  J».  Andrews,  of  Ibown  IJnivcrsit'y, 
whose  father  was  an  active  friend  of  slaves  at  Montague  ir. 
western  Massachusetts,  describes  this  route  as  running  from 
New  York,  New  Haven,  or  New  London  up  the  Connecticut 
liiver  valbjy  to  Canada.'-^  This  is  corroljoratcd  l)y  some 
writer  in  the  IILstor//  of  Spruijifu'lil.,  MdsxaclniHettif^  where  it  is 
noted  tliat  there  was  a  steady  movement  of  })artics  of  run- 
aways up  the  valley  on  their  way  to  the  adjacijnt  provinces;'' 
Mr.  Erastus  V.  Giiiui,  of  Montague,  Massachusetts,  writes 
that  the  trav(d  along  this  route  was  larg(!ly  confined  to  the 
west  side  of  the  I'iver,  and  was  through  Springfield,  North- 
ampton and  (jireenlield  iiito  the  State  of  Vermont.'  Fugi- 
tives disembarking  at  New  Haven  ^'  went  north  through 
Kensington,  New  Britain  and  Faimington,  and  probably  by 
way  of  Bloomfield  or  Hartford  to  S[)ringn(!ld.  Sometimes 
they  came  \\\)  the  river  b}-  steamboat  to  Ilartfoi'd,  tlie  head  of 
navigation,  and  contiiuied  their  journey  overland.''  A  trail 
probal)ly  much  less  used  tlian  the  roi  cs  just  mentio;.ed, 
seems  to  have  connected  the  southwestern  part  of  Connecti- 
cut with   the    valley   route."     In    Massachusetts  there  were 


1  Soe  n.  120,  this  cliapter. 

2  Letter  of  Mr.  Andrews,  Providence,  K.I.,  April,  1895. 
8  Pp.  470,  471. 

<  LcUcrof  Mr.  Gunn,  Montn^iio,  Ma.ss..  Nov.  2'^,  1805. 

'■'  Letter  of  SiiiH'du  K.  Maldwiii,  Nrw  Haven,  Conn.,  Jan.  27,  1806;  letter 
of  Simeon  Y).  (iilliert,  New  Haven,  Conn..  Feb.  27,  1800. 

"  Letter  of  I).  W.  ('.  I'ond,  New  Britain,  Conn.  Mr.  Pond  is  one  of  the 
surviving  afjents  of  New  Britain. 

"  Letters  of  George  B.  Wakeman,  Montour  Falls,  N.Y. ,  April  21  and 
Sept.  2(),  1800.  Letter  of  the  Kev.  Eraaius  lilake,slec,  Boston,  Mass., 
Aug.  28,  1890. 
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ramifications  from  the  valley  route, ^  which  may  have  termi- 
nated among  the  hills  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  for  all 
that  one  can  now  discover. 

A  line  of  Road  originating  at  New  Bedford  in  southeastern 
Massachusetts  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  line  up 
the  Connecticut  valley  by  the  Hon.  M.  M.  Fisher,  of  Med- 
way,  Massachusetts,  as  one  of  the  more  common  routes.^ 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  J3uffum  Chace  says  that  slaves  landing  on 
Cape  Cod  went  to  New  Bedford,  whence  under  the  guidance 
of  some  abolitionist  they  were  conveyed  to  the  home  of 
Nathaniel  P.  Borden  at  Fall  River.  Between  this  station 
and  the  one  ke2)t  by  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Chace  at  Valley  Falls, 
Robert  Adams  acted  as  conductor ;  and  from  Valley  Falls 
Mr.  Chace  was  in  the  habit  of  accompanying  passengers  a 
short  distance  over  the  J^rovidence  and  VVorcester  Railroad 
until  he  had  placed  them  in  the  care  of  some  trusted  em- 
ployee of  that  road  to  be  transferred  at  Worcester  to  the  Ver- 
mont Railroad.^  The  Rev.  Joshua  Young  was  receiving 
agent  at  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  testiiies  that  during  his 
residence  there  he  and  his  friend  and  parishioner,  L.  II. 
Bigelow,  did  "considerable  business."'*  South  of  Burlington 
there  was  a  series  of  stations  not  connected  with  the  Ver- 
mont Central  Railroad  extension  of  the  New  Bedford  route. 
The  names  of  these  stations  have  been  obtained  from  Mr. 
Rowland  E.  Robinson,  whose  father's  house  was  a  refuge  for 
fugitives  at  Ferrisburg,  Vermont,  and  from  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Poland,  the  editor  of  the  fi'st  anti-slavery  news[)iiper  in  his 
state,  who  was  liimself  an  agent  of  the  Underground  Road  at 
Montpelier.  The  names  are  those  of  nine  towns,  which  form 
a  line  roughly  parallel  to  the  west  l)Oundary  of  the  state, 
namely.  North  Ferrisburg,  Ferrisburg,  Vergennes,  Middle- 
bury,    Brandon,     Rutland,    Wallingford,    Manchester     and 

1  The  stations,  as  indicated  on  tlie  map.  are  named  in  letters  from  L.  S. 
Abell  and  Charles  Parsons,  Cunway,  Mass.;  C.  Harms,  Si)rinfj;!i('l(i,  Mass.; 
Judge  D.  W.  Bond,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  and  Arthur  G.  Hill,  Boston,  Mass. 
See  also  article  on  "The  Underground  Railway,"  by  Joseph  Marsh,  in  the 
IlistDr;/  of  Flurencc  Massrirhnsptts,  pp.  165-107. 

■^  Letter  of  Mr.  Fisher,  Oct.  23,  WX'.. 

'  Anti-Slavery  Ilcmiiiiscctirps,  pj).  27,  28. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Young,  Groton,  Ma.ss.,  April  21,  1893. 
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Bennington.^  They  constituted  what  may  be  called  the  west 
Vermont  route,  Bennington  being  at  the  southern  extremity, 
where  escaped  slaves  were  received  from  Troy,  New  York.^ 
The  terminal  at  the  northern  end  of  this  route  was  St. 
Albans,  whence  runaways  could  be  hastened  across  the 
Canadian  frontier.  The  valley  of  the  lower  Connecticut 
seems  to  have  yielded  a  sufficient  supply  of  fugitive  slaves  to 
sustain  a  vigorous  line  of  Road  in  eastern  Vermont.  It  was 
over  this  line  the  travellers  came  that  were  placed  in  hiding 
in  the  office  of  Editor  Poland  at  Montpelier,  having  made 
their  wav  northward  with  the  aid  of  friends  at  Brattleboro, 
Chester,  Woodstock,  Randolph  and  intermediate  points.  At 
Montpelier  the  single  path  divided  into  three  branches,  one 
extending  westward  and  uniting  with  the  west  Vermont 
route  at  Burlington,  another  running  northward  into  the 
Queen's  dominions  by  w^ay  of  Morristown  and  other  stations, 
and  the  third  zigzagging  to  New  Port,  where  a  pass  through 
the  mountains  admitted  the  zealous  pilgrims  to  the  coveted 
possession  of  their  own  liberty.^ 

Having  thus  sketched  in  the  Vermont  lines  of  Underground 
Railroad,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  return  to  the  consideration 
of  the  New  Bedford  route,  which  had  some  accessory  lines 
near  its  source.  One  of  these  had  stations  at  Newport  and 
Providence,  managed  by  Quakers  —  Jethro  and  Anne  Mitchell 
with  others  in  the  former,  and  Daniel  Mitchell  in  the  latter.* 
Another  was  a  short  line  through  Windliam  County,  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Connoctieui,  to  Uxbridge,  where  it  joined 
the  main  line.^  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  who  was  a  resident 
of  Brooklyn,  Coniiccticut,  in  the  early  thirties,  had  fugitives 
addressed  to  hi.i  care  at  that  time,  and  he  helped  them  on  to 
Effingham  L.  Capron  while  he  lived  in  Uxbridge,  and  after- 


J  Letter  of  Mr.  Rnhinson,  Ferrisburg,  Vt.,  Aug.  19,  1896;  letter  of  Mr. 
Poland,  Montpelier,  Vt.,  April  12,  1897. 

■^  Letter  of  Mr.  Brainerd.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1895. 

8  Letters  of  Mrs.  Abijali  Keith,  Chicago,  111.,  March  28,  and  April  4, 1897  ; 
letters  of  Mr.  Poland,  April  7  and  12,  1897. 

*  Letter  of  .James  S.  Rogers,  Chicafj;o,  111.,  April  17,  1897. 

*  Letters  of  Joel  Fox,  Williniantic,  Conn.,  .luly  30,  189(5,  and  Aug.  .^, 
1896. 
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■wards  when  he  settled  in  Worcester.^  From  Boston  ^  west- 
ward there  were  at  least  two  paths  to  reach  the  New  Bedford 
road,  one  of  these  was  by  way  of  Newton  to  Worcester,  and 
the  other  through  Concord  to  Leominster.  Mr.  William  I. 
Bowditch  generally  passed  on  the  fugitives  received  at  his 
house  to  Mr.  William  Jackson,  of  Newton,  thence  they  were 
sent  by  rail  to  Worcester.^  Colonel  T.  W.  lligginson  writes 
that  fugitives  were  sometimes  sent  from  Boston  to  Worcester,* 
while  he  lived  in  the  latter  place,  and  that  he  has  himself 
driven  them  at  midnight  to  the  farm  of  the  veteran  abolition- 
ists, Stephen  and  Abby  Kelley  Foster,  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.^  All  along  the  short  route,  from  Boston  to  Leominster 
and  Fitchburg,  stations  were  systematically  arranged,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Crocker,*^  who  was  one 
of  the  helpers  at  Leominster."  This  was  the  route  taken  by 
Shadrach,  after  his  rescue  in  Boston.^ 

Boston  was  the  starting-point  of  longer  lines  running  north 
along  the  coast ;  one,  so  far  as  can  now  be  made  out,  turning 
and  passing  obliquely  across  New  Hampshire ;  the  other  fol- 
lowing the  shore  into  Maine.  Mr.  Simeon  Dodge,  of  Marble- 
head,  Massachusetts,  who  had  intimate  knowledge  of  the  first 
of  these  courses,  gives,  in  an  illustrative  case,  the  names  of 
Marblehead,  Salem  and  Georgetown  as  stations  ;  ^  and  Mr.  G. 
W.  Putii.nu,  of  Lynn,  gives  the  npmes  of  persons  harboring 


P' 


1  Some  Recollections  of  our  Anti- Slavery  Conflict,  p.  297. 

2  "  In  Boston  there  were  many  places  where  fugitives  were  received  and 
taken  care  of.  Every  anti-shivery  man  was  ready  to  protect  them,  and 
amorg  these  were  some  families  not  known  to  be  anti-slavery."  Janu's 
Frc-jman  Clarke,  Anti-Slai-er>i  Days,  p.  8(5. 

3  Letter  of  Mr.  Bowditch,  Boston,  April  5,  189.'}. 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  lligginson,  Glimpsewood,  Dublin,  N.II.,  July  24,  1896. 
6  T.  W.  lligginson,  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1897. 

^  Article  on  "The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Its  Workings,"  in  Fitchburg 
Daily  Sentinel,  Oct.  31,  1893. 

'  Letter  of  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1890,  .states  that 
"Concord  was  a  place  of  resort  for  fugitives."  Letter  of  Mr.  S.  Shurlleff, 
South  Paris,  Me.,  May  2.5,  1890,  states  that  "The  direct  line  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  was  from  Boston  through  Vermont,  via  St..  Albans." 

*  Atlantic  Monthly,  March,  1897,  p.  .'545  ;  Fitchhurci  Daily  Sentinel, 
Oct.  31,  1893  ;  letter  of  Mr.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  1896. 

«  Letter  of  Mr.  Dodge,  March,  1893. 
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slaves  at  two  of  these  places.^  A  report  of  the  Dan  vers  His- 
torical Society  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  Mr.  Dodge, 
together  with  some  of  the  abolitionists  of  Salem,  maintained 
a  secret  thoroughfare  to  Canada,^  which  passed  through  Dan- 
vers,  and  on  through  Concord,  New  Hampshire.^  From  Con- 
cord fugitives  were  sent  north  to  Canterbury  and  Meredith 
llidge*  in  two  known  instances,  and.  more  frequentl3^  it  ap- 
pears, to  Canaan  and  Lyme.  James  Furber,  who  lived  in 
Canaan  for  several  years,  is  said  to  have  made  trips  to  Lyme 
about  once  a  fortnight  with  refugees  received  by  him.^  From 
Lyme  they  may  have  gone  north  by  wa}''  of  the  Connecticut 
valley.  At  Salem  the  coast  roate  parted  company  Avith  the 
New  Hampshire  route,  and  ran  on  through  Ipswich,  Newbury- 
port  and  Exeter*'  to  Eliot,  Maine,  and  perhaps  farther. 

Slaves  sometimes  reached  Portland,  ^Nlaine,  travelling  as 
stowaways  on  vessels  from  Southern  ports.  Consequently 
Portland  became  the  centre  of  several  hidden  routes  to  Can- 
ada. Mr.  S.  T.  Pickard,  who  lived  in  the  family  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  Dennett  in  Portland,  says  that  Mrs,  Dennett  harbored 
runaway  slaves,  as  did  also  Nathan  Winslow  and  General 
Samuel  Fessenden.  The  fugitives  that  came  to  Portland,  he 
says,  were  on  their  way  to  New  Brunswick  and  Lover  Canada, 
and  some  were  shipped  directly  to  England.'  Mr.  Brown 
Thurston,  the  veteran  abolitionist  of  Portland,  is  authority  for 
the  statement  that  routes  extended  from  Portland  to  the  prov- 
inces, by  water  to  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  and  by  rail  to 
Montreal,^  the  road  used  being  the  Grand  Trunk.'*  An  im- 
portant overland  route  also  l.id  its  origin  at  Portland.  Its 
two  branches  encircled  Sebago  Lake,  united  at  Bridgton, 
and  formed  a  single  pathway  to  the  northwest,  and  did  not 

1  Letter  of  Mr.  Putnam,  Lynn,  Mass.,  Feb.  14,  1894. 

2  Old  Anti-Slai-ori/  Days,  p.  150. 

»  Letter  of  David  .Mca(i,  Davenport,  Mass.,  Nov.  .'5,  1893. 

*  Letter  of  Judge  Mellen  Chamberlain,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Feb.  1,  189(5. 

6  Letter  of  C.  E.  Lord,  Franklin,  I'a. ,  July  (i,  1896. 

0  Letter  of  D.  L.  Brijiham,  Manohestpr,  Mass.,  Nov.  KJ,  1893  ;  letter  of 
Professor  Marshall  S.  Snow,  Washinjiton  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  April  28, 
189(5.  '  Letter  of  Mr.  Pickard,  I'ortland,  Me.,  Nov.  18,  1893. 

8  Letter  of  Mr.  Thurston,  Jan.  13,  18i)3. 

"  Letter  of  Mr.  Thurston,  Oct.  21,  1895  ;  letter  of  Aaron  Duuu,  South 
Paris,  Me.,  April  9,  1896. 
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separate  aG^ain  until  the  eastern  border  of  Vermont  was 
reached.  There,  at  Lunenburg,  one  branch  took  its  course 
up  the  Connecticut  valley  to  Stratford,  and  thence,  probably, 
ran  to  Stanstead,  Quebec ;  while  the  other,  passing  more  to 
the  westward,  joined  the  easternmost  of  the  branches  from 
Mont[)elier,  Vermont,  at  Barton,  and  so  entered  Canada.^ 
Besides,  there  were  at  least  two  subsidiary  routes,  which  were 
probably  feeders  of  the  ''through  line"  just  described.  One 
of  them  ran  to  South  Paris  and  Lovell;^  the  other,  accord- 
ing to  ex-President  O.  B.  Cheney,  of  Bates  College,  who  was 
privy  to  its  operations,  ran  to  Etlingham,  North  Parsonsfield 
and  Porter.^  Jioth  Lovell  and  Porter  are  within  a  few  miles 
of  several  of  the  stations  that  form  a  part  of  the  .Maine 
section  of  this  line,  and  could  witnesses  be  found  it  is  likely 
that  their  testimony  would  sustain  the  view  that  external 
evidence  suggests. 

In  the  free  states  included  between  the  Ohio  and  the  IMis- 
sissippi  rivers  the  number  of  underground  trails  was  nuich 
greater  than  in  the  states  fartlier  east.  Bordering  on  the 
slave  states,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  Virginia,  with  a  length 
of  frontier  greatly  increased  by  the  sinuosities  of  the  rivers, 
the  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  were  the  most  favor- 
ably situated  of  all  the  Northern  states  to  receive  fugitive 
slaves.  Not  only  the  bounding  rivers  themselves,  but  also 
their  numerous  tributaries,  became  channels  of  escape  into 
free  territory,  and  connected  directly  with  many  lines  of 
Underground  Railroad.  These  lines  of  Road  are  shown  on 
the  map  as  starting  from  the  Ohio  or  the  Mississippi,  but  they 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  abruptly  originated  there,  foi-  in 
some  instances  tliere  were  points  south  of  these  streams  that 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  system.  It  is  impossible  to 
bring  together  here  the  numerous  bits  of  testimony  through 
the  correlation  of  which  the  multitude  of  lines  within  the  old 
Northwest  Territory  has  been  traced.  Only  a  general  survey, 
therefore,  of  the  Underground  Railroad  system  in  the  Western 
states  will  be  undertaken,  while  several  smaller  maps  of  limited 

1  Letter  of  J.  Milton  Hall,  April  30,  1897. 

2  Letter  of  S.  Shurtleff,  May  25,  1890. 

3  LeUer  of  Mr,  Cheney,  I'awtnxet,  R.L,  April  8,  1890. 
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areas  will  give  the  details  of  the  multiple  and  complex  routes 
found  therein. 

Concerning  the  number  of  paths  there  were  in  Ohio  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  definite  and  correct  idea.  Tlie 
location  of  the  state  was  favorable  to  the  development  of  new 
lines  witli  the  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  slaves  fleeing 
across  its  southern  borders  ;  and,  in  the  process  of  development, 
it  was  natural  that  the  various  branches  should  intertwine 
and  form  a  great  network.  To  disentangle  the  strands  of 
this  web  and  say  how  many  there  were  is  a  thing  not  easy  to 
accomplisli,  although  an  anonymous  writer  in  18-42  seems  to 
have  found  little  or  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  definite 
conclusion.  His  estimate  appeared  in  the  Experiment  of 
December  7,  and  is  as  follows:  "It  is  evident  from  the 
statements  of  the  abolitionists  themselves,  that  there  exist 
some  eighteen  or  nineteen  thoroughly  organized  thorough- 
fares through  the  State  of  Ohio  for  the  transportation  of  run- 
away and  stolen  slaves,  one  of  which  passes  through  Fitchville, 
and  which  to  my  certain  knowledge  has  done  a  '  land  office 
business.'  "  ^  If  the  number  of  important  initial  stations  fring- 
ing the  southern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  Ohio  be  counted 
as  the  points  of  origin  of  separate  routes,  it  would  be  correct 
to  say  that  there  were  not  less  than  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
three  routes  in  Ohio,  but  in  a  count  thus  made  one  would 
fail  to  note  tlie  instances  in  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Cincinnati, 
several  lines  sprang  from  one  locality. 

In  the  remaining  portion  of  the  Northwest  Teiritory,  the 
number  of  lines  was  relatively  not  so  great ;  and  extended 
areas,  as  in  the  western  and  northei-n  parts  of  Indiana  or  the 
southeastern  part  of  Illinois,  contained  few  or  no  lines  so  far 
as  can  now  be  discovered.  In  western  and  northern  Illinois 
the  conditions  were  more  favorable,  and  the  multiplijity  of 
routes  is  such  that  on  account  of  the  fusion,  division  and  sub- 
division of  roads  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  lines  crossed 
the  state.  In  Michigan  the  case  is  not  so  complicated,  and 
one  can  trace  with  some  clearness  six  or  seven  paths  leading 
to  Detroit.  owa,  not  a  part,  liowever,  of  the  old  Northwest 
Territory,  was  traversed  by  lines  terminating  in  Illinois,  and 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  67. 
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tlicrefore  deserves  consideration  hero.  In  the  southeastern 
part  of  the  state  there  were  several  short  routes  with  initial 
stations  at  Croton,  lUoomfield,  Lancaster  and  Cincinnati, 
all  of  which  had  terminals  no  doubt  alon;^''  the  Mississippi, 
thouj^h  it  has  been  possible  to  complete  but  two  of  the 
routes.     In  si^uthwestern  Iowa,  Percival  and  the  three  roads 

branching  from  it 
are  said  to  have 
supplied  means  of 
egress  for  slaves 
from  INlissouri  and 
Nebraska  through 
three  tiers  of  coun- 
ties ranging  across 
tlie  state  in  lines 
parallel  with  the 
north  boundar}'-  of 
i\Iissouri.  John 
Brown  took  the 
northernmost  of 
these  parallel  roads 
in  the  winter  of 
1858  and  1859, 
when  he  led  a 
company  of  twelve 
fugitives  from  Mis- 
souri  through  Kan- 
sas to  I'ercival  on 
their  way  to  Chi- 
cago and  Detroit. 

Of  the  local 
maps,  the  first  rep- 
resents the  lines  passing  through  a  portion  of  Morgan  County, 
in  the  southeastern  part  of  Ohio.  It  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Williams,  whose  services  in  behalf  of  runaways  made  liim  fa- 
miliar with  the  location  of  operators  in  the  western  pai't  of  his 
county.^     The  area  represented  is  twenty-five  miles  in  length 

1  Corroborative  evidence  as  rejjards  the  routes  of  Morgan  Connty  is  found 
in  letters  from  the  following  persons  :  E.  M.  Stanberry,  McConuellsville,  0., 


Undekground  Links  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio. 
Drawn  by  Thomas  Williams. 
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and  sixteen  in  widtli  at  the  widest  part,  and  contains  nineteen 
stations  including  the  towns  tlirough  which  routes  passed. 
The  irregular  distril)ution  of  these  stations,  and  tlie  way  in 
which  trips  could  be  varied  from  one  to  another  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  conductors  or  to  elude  pursuers  is  apparent.  The 
fugitives  that  travelled  over  these  routes  crossed  the  Ohio 
Kiver  in  the  vicinity  of  Parkersburg  and  Point  Pleasant,  in 
what  is  now  West  Virginia,  and  proceeded  north  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  by  the  help  of  abolitionists  before  rcacliing 
Morgan  County.  The  southern  part  of  this  county  was 
traversed  by  two  parallel  lines,  one  of  which  branched  at  Kos- 
seau  and  ran  on  in  parallels  to  the  northern  part  of  the  county 
whence  after  sharp  dellection  to  the  west  the  branches  con- 
verged at  Deavertown  ;  the  other  issued  from  its  ilrst  station 
in  three  divergent  lines,  which  rapidly  converged  at  i*enns- 
ville  and  were  united  by  a  single  course  to  the  first  route. 
In  case  of  emergenc}'  a  guide  used  his  knowledge  and  discre- 
tion as  to  whetlier  he  should  "  cut  across  lots,"'  skip  stations, 
travel  b}'  the  "  longest  way  around,"  or  go  back  on.  his  track. 
The  houses  noted  on  the  map  as  being  off  the  regular  routes 
appear  to  have  been  emergency  stations  and  hence  not  so 
frequently  used. 

A  s})ecial  map  of  exceeding  interest  and  importance  is  that 
drawn  by  Mr.  Lewis  Falley,  of  La  Fayette,  Indiana,  showing 
the  \uulerrrround  lines  of  Lidiana  and  Michifran  about  1848. 
Mr.  Falley's  acquaintance  with  the  Road  came  about  through 
the  work  of  his  father  in  the  interest  of  fugitives  in  La  Faj'- 
ette  after  1841.  Subsequently  Mr.  Falley  learned  of  the 
lines  traversing  his  state  through  an  itinerant  preacher  who 
sometimes  stopped  as  a  guest  at  his  father's  house.  When 
Mr.  Falley's  map  was  received  in  INIarch,  1896,  the  author 
himself  had  already  plotted  from  other  testimony  a  number 
of  routes  in  southern  and  eastern  Indiana  and  in  Michigan, 
and  a  comparison  of  maps  was  made.  On  Mr.  Falley's  map 
three  main  roads  appear,  the  eastern,  middle  and  western 
routes.     The  first  of  these  ran  parallel,  roughly  speaking, 

Nov.  1,  1802  ;  T.  L.  Gray,  Doavnrtowr  O..  Dec.  2,  1S92  ;  Martha  ^Millions, 
Peniisville,  ().,  Miuvh  9,  1892  ;  K.  It.  '.luwu,  Sugar  Grove,  0.  ;  H.  C.  Harvey, 
Manchester,  Kan.,  Jan.  10,  1S9.'J.  ■♦ 
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with  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  state  only  a  few  miles 
from  it,  and  took  its  rise  from  two  lesser  paths,  which  con- 
verged at  Richmond  from 
either  side  of  the  state 
line.  The  second  or  mid- 
dle route  sprang  from 
three  branches  that 
crossed  the  Ohio  at  Madi- 
son, New  Albany,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  Leaven- 
worth, passed  north 
through  Indianapolis  and 
Logansport,  and  entered 
Michigan  a  few  miles  east 
of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
third  or  western  route 
followed  up  the  Wabash 
River  to  La  Fayette, 
where  it  crossed  the 
river,  proceeded  to  Reus- 
selaer,  and  thence  north- 
easterly to  the  Michigan 
line,  making  its  entrance 
tc  Michigan  at  the  point 
where  the  middle  route 
entered  that  state.  From 
the  two  crossing-places  on  the  Michigan  border  the  northern 
extensions  of  the  Indiana  routes  found  their  way  to  Battle 
Creek,  from  which  station  one  trail  led  directly  east  to 
Detroit,  and  the  other,  by  a  more  northerly  course,  to  Port 
Huron.  In  southern  Indiana  the  eastern  route  was  con- 
nected with  the  middle  route  by  a  branch  between  Greens- 
burg  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  middle  with  the  western  by 
two  branches,  one  between  Salem  and  Evansville,  and  the 
other  between  Brownstown  and  Bloomingdale. 

In  the  general  map  prepared  by  the  author,  the  southern 
route  through  Michigan  to  Detroit,  and  the  eastern,  middle, 
and  a  portion  of  the  western  routes  in  Indiana  on  the  map  of 
Mr.  Falley  are  duplicated  with  more  or  less  completeness. 


lallSuiovnToutu.     ..^outei-not  wellciUbUlhed.    ■■•« 
ROUTBS  THROUGH  INDIANA  AND  MlCHIQAN 

IN  1848. 
As  traced  by  Lewis  Fa'.ley. 
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The  initial  stations  along  the  Ohio  River  correspond  in  the 
two  maps  almost  exactly,  and  many  of  the  way-stations  seen 
on  the  one  map  are  to  be  found  on  the  other,  li  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  the  two  maps  would  agree  in  all  particulars, 
and  some  stations  occur  on  each  that  are  rot  to  be  found  on 
the  other.  Such  differences  are  due  to  the  development  of 
new  or  the  obliteration  of  old 
lines  and  the  insufficient  know- 
ledge of  the  draughtsmen.  It  is 
not  known  that  a  map  similar  to 
Mr.  Falley's  has  been  devised  for 
any  other  state  or  states  among 
the  many  through  which  well- 
defined  underground  routes  ex- 
tended. 

From  a  drawing  made  by  Mr. 
W.  B.  Fyffe,  an  old-time  station- 
agent  of  Ottawa,  Illinois,  the 
accompanying  chart  of  a  line  of 
escape  through  Livingston  and 
La  Salle  counties  in  Illinois  is 
reproduced.  The  portion  of  the 
trail  represented  is  about  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  directness  of  its  course 
and  the  absence  of  interlacing 
lines.  At  Ottawa,  the  northern- 
most station  shown,  the  trail 
loses  these  two  characteristics, 
for  it  makes  there  a  sharp  turn 
on  its  way  to  the  terminus,  Chi- 
cago, and  at  Ottawa  also  it  makes 
a  junction  with  several  other  lines  from  the  western  part 
of  the  state.^ 

A  number  of  noteworthy  features  appear  on  the  general 

map.     The  first  deserving  mention  is  the  direction  or  trend 

of  the  underground  lines.     The  region  traversed  by  these 

lines  may  be  described  as  an  irregular  crescent,  the  concavity 

^  For  these  features  see  the  general  map. 


Simple  Route  through  Living- 
ston AND  La  Salle  Counties, 
Illinois. 
Drawn  by  William  B.  Fyffo. 
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of  which  is  in  part  filled  by  a  portion  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
which  by  reason  of  its  proximity  became  the  goal  of  the  great 
majority  of  runaways.  In  the  New  England  states  the  direc- 
tion of  the  underground  paths  was,  with  perhaps  an  exception 
or  two,  from  southeast  to  northwest,  their  ol)jective  point  be- 


Drawn  by  Joel  P.  Davis. 


£9naa»*0<.,«r.r.. 

Added  branches  •_ —  ••■a 


Network  of  Routes  through  Greene,  Warren  and  Clinton 

Counties,  Ohio. 

ing  Montreal.  The  main  lines  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
ran  north  until  they  reached  the  middle  part  of  the  latter 
state,  and  then  veered  off  almost  directly  west  to  Canada. 
West  of  Pennsylvania  the  trend  of  the  routes  was  in  general 
to  northeast,  being  in  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
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Erie,  and  in  Illinois  and  Iowa  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Lake  Michigan.  Through  central  Iowa,  northern  Illinois 
and  southern  Michigan,  the  course  of  the  routes  was  almost 
directly  east. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  regions  through  which  the 
simplest  and  most  direct  routes  passed  should  have  been  those 
at  the  two  extremities  of  the  great  irregular  crescent  of  free 
soil,  where  the  number  of  routes  was  few  and  the  activity  of 
the  stations  limited.  In  the  states  that  formed  the  middle 
portion  of  the  crescent,  it  was  natural  that  multiple  and  intri- 
cate trails  should  have  been  developed.  The  fact  that  slave- 
owners and  their  agents  often  sallied  into  this  region  in  search 
of  missing  chattels  was  a  consideration  given  due  weight  by 
the  shrewd  operators,  who  early  learned  that  one  of  their  best 
safeguards  lay  in  complex  routes,  made  by  several  lines  radiat- 
ing from  one  centre,  or  branch  connections  between  routes,  by 
paths  that  zigzagged  from  station  to  station.  These  features 
were  characteristic,  and  serve  to  show  that  the  safety  ot  fugi- 
tives was  never  sacrificed  by  the  abolitionists  to  any  thought- 
less desire  for  rapid  transit.  From  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  not  less 
than  four  branches  of  the  Road  radiated.  One  of  these  led 
to  Fountain  City,  Indiana,  where  it  was  joined  by  two  other 
important  lines.  From  this  point  four  lines  diverged  tc  the 
north.  At  Oberlin  as  many  as  five  lines  converged  from  the 
south.  Quincy,  Illinois,  was  the  starting-point  of  four  or  five 
lines,  and  Knoxville,  Ottawa  and  Chicago  in  the  s'me  state 
each  received  fugitives  from  several  routes.  The  region  in 
which  the  devices  of  multiple  routes  and  cross  lines  were 
most  highly  developed  is,  as  far  as  known,  in  southeastern 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  broken  lines  and  isolated  place-names  occur  upon  the 
map.  For  example,  in  Iowa,  branches  of  the  system  have  been 
traced  to  Quincy,  Indianola,  North  English  and  Ottumwa, 
but  beyond  these  point^s  the  connections  cannot  be  made. 
Examples  of  such  incomplete  sections  will  be  found  also  in 
northern  and  central  Illinois,  in  central  Indiana,  in  western 
New  York,  in  central  and  eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  other 
states.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  routes  represented 
by  these  fragmentary  lines  terminated  abruptly  without  reach- 
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ing  a  haven  of  safety,  but  only  that  the  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony is  essential  to  complete  the  lines  have  not  been  discovered. 
In  the  case  of  the  isolated  place-names,  a  few  of  which  occur 
in  the  New  England  states,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  the  evidence  at  hand  seemed  to  desig- 
nate them  as  stations,  without  indicating  in  any  definite  way 
the  neighboring  stations  with  which  they  were  probably  allied. 

On  the  general  map  may  be  noticed  a  few  long  stretches  of 
Road  that  had  apparently  no  way-stations.  Such  lines  are 
usually  identical  with  certain  rivers,  or  canals,  or  railway  sys- 
tems. It  has  already  been  seen  that  the  Connecticut  River 
served  to  guide  fugitives  north  on  their  way  to  Canada.* 
The  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Alleghany,  and  Hudson  rivers 
united  stations  more  or  less  widely  separated.^  The  tow-paths 
of  some  of  our  western  canals  formed  convenient  highways 
to  liberty  for  a  considerable  number  of  self-reliant  fugitives, 
and  were  considered  safer  than  public  roads.  A  letter  from 
E.  C.  H.  Cavins,  of  Bloomfield,  Indiana,^  states  that  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  Canal  became  a  thoroughfare  for  slaves, 
who  followed  it  from  the  vicinity  of  Evansville,  Indiana,  until 
they  reached  Ohio,  probably  in  some  instances  going  as  far 
as  Toledo,  though  usually,  as  the  writer  believes,  striking 
off  on  one  or  another  of  several  established  lines  of  Under- 
ground Road  in  central  and  northern  Indiana.  James  Bay- 
liss,*  of  Massillon,  in  northeastern  Ohio,  states  that  fugitives 
sometimes  came  up  the  tow-path  of  the  canal  to  Massillon, 
knowing  that  the  canal  led  to  Cleveland,  whence  a  boat  could 
be  taken  for  Canada.^ 

The  identity  of  a  few  of  the  tracings  with  steam  railway 
lines  signifies,  of  course,  transportation  by  rail  when  the  situ- 
ation admitted  of  it.  Sometimes,  when  there  was  not  the 
usual  eagerness  of  pursuit,  and  when  the  intelligence  or  the 

1  See  p.  129,  this  chapter. 

*  See  the  'anguage  of  Jefferson  Davis,  quoted  on  p.  312,  Chapter  X;  letter 
of  A.  P.  Dutton.  Racine,  Wis.,  April  7,  18S6 ;  E.  M.  Pettit,  Sketches  in  the 
History  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  pp.  29,  30,  31 ;  letter  of  Florence  and 
Cordelia  H.  Ray,  referred  to  on  p.  126,  this  chapter. 

»  Letter  of  Mr,  Cavins,  Dec.  6,  1895. 

♦  Conversation  with  James  Bayliss,  Massillon,  O.,  Aug.  15,  1895. 
»  Letter  of  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Me.,  Oct.  21, 1895. 
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Caucasian  cast  of  features  of  the  fugitive  warranted  it, 
the  traveller  was  provided  with  the  necessary  ticket  and  in- 
structions, and  put  aboard  the  cars  for  his  destination.  The 
Providence  and  Worcester  and  the  Vermont  Central  rail- 
roads furnished  quick  transportation  from  New  Bedford, 
Massachusetts,  to  Canada.^  In  southeastern  Pennsylvania 
the  I'hihidelphia  and  Reading  Railroad  carried  many  slaves 
on  their  way  to  freedom,  and  according  to  Smedley,  "  All 
who  took  the  trains  at  the  Reading  Railroad  stations  went 
directly  through  to  Canada."  ^  E.  ¥.  Pennypacker  often  for- 
warded negroes  from  Schuylkill  to  Philadelphia  over  this 
road,  and  William  Still  sent  them  on  their  northward  jour- 
ney.'^ Fugitives  arriving  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  some- 
times took  passage  over  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  to 
Elmira,  New  York.  Mr.  Jervis  Langdon  and  John  W. 
Jones,  of  Elmira,  took  care  that  underground  passengers  se- 
cured transportation  from  Elmira  to  their  destination.  The 
fugitives  were  always  put  in  the  baggage-car  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  morning,*  and  went  through  without  change  to  the 
Niagara  River.  The  old  Mad  River  Railroad  bore  many 
dark-skinned  passengers  from  Urbana,  if  not  also  from  Cin- 
cinnati and  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  Lake  Erie.^  In  eastern  Ohio 
the  Cleveland  and  Western  Railroad,  from  Alliance  to  Cleve- 
land, was  much  patronized  (iurlng  several  years  by  instructed 
runaways.  Mr.  I.  Newton  Peirce,  then  living  in  Alliance, 
had  "  an  understanding  with  all  the  passenger-train  conduc- 
tors on  the  C.  and  W.  R.  R."  that  colored  persons  provided 
with  tickets  bearing  the  initials  I.  N.  P.  were  to  be  admitted 

1  See  p.  80,  Chapter  III. 

2  Underground  Railroad,  p.  174.     See  also  pp.  176, 177. 
'>  Ibid.,  ijp.  864,  365. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Pennypacker  to  Mr.  Still  explains  itself : 

"  Schuylkill,  11th  Mo.,  7th,  1857. 
William  Still,  Respected  Friend,  —  There  are  three  colored  friends  at 
my  house  now,  who  will  reach  the  city  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  train 
this  evening.     Please  meet  them. 

Thine,  etc.,  E.  F.  Pennypacker. 

We  have  within  the  past  two  months  passed  forty-three  through  our  hands, 
transported  most  of  them  to  Norristown  in  our  own  conveyance.     E.  F.  P." 

*  Letter  of  Mr.  Jones,  Elmira,  N.Y.,  Jan.  16,  1897. 
6  See  p.  78,  Chapter  III. 
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to  the  trains  without  question,  unless  slave-catchers  were 
thought  to  be  aboard  the  cars.^  Indiana  and  Michigan  are 
known  to  have  had  their  steam  railway  lines  in  the  secret 
service  system :  in  the  former  state  the  Louisville,  New 
Albany  and  Chicago  Railroad  was  utilized  by  operators  at 
Crawfordsville ;  ^  in  the  latter  the  Michigan  Central  sup- 
plied a  convenient  outlet  to  Detroit  from  stations  along  its 
course.3  -phe  Chicigo  and  Rock  Island  Railroad  from  Peru, 
Lasalle  County,  Illinois,  to  Chicago  was  incorporated  in  the 
service,  so  also  was  the  Illinois  Central  from  Cairo  and  Cen- 
tralia  to  the  same  terminus.  The  Chicago,  Burlington  and 
Quincy  Railroad  sometimes  conveyed  fugitives  from  Quincy 
on  the  Mississippi  River  to  Chicago.  Two  men  of  promi- 
nence connected  with  this  road,  who  secured  transportation 
over  its  rails  for  many  Canada-bound  passengers,  were  Dr.  C. 
V.  Dyer,  of  Chicago,  and  Colonel  Berrien,  chief  engineer  of 
the  road.* 

Along  the  portion  of  the  Atlantic  coast  shown  on  the  map 
will  be  seen  long  lines  connecting  Southern  with  Northern 
ports.  These  represent  routes  to  liberty  by  sea.  It  is  re- 
ported by  a  station-keeper  of  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island, 
that  "  Slaves  in  Virginia  would  secure  passage  either  secretly 
or  with  the  consent  of  the  captains,  in  small  trading  vessels, 
at  Norfolk  or  Portsmouth,  and  thus  be  brought  into  some 
port  in  New  England,  where  their  fate  depended  on  circum- 
stances ;"  ^  and  the  reporter  gives  several  instances  coming 
within  her  knowledge  of  fugitives  that  escaped  from  Virginia 
to  Massachusetts  as  stowaways  on  vessels.^  Boats  engaged 
in  the  lumber  trade  sometimes  brought  refugees  from  New- 
berne.  North  Carolina,  to  Philadelphia.^  Captain  Austin 
Bearse,  who  was  active  in  the  rescue  of  stowaways  from 
vessels  arriving  in  Boston  harbor  from  the  South,  cites  two 
instances  in  which  fugitives  came  by  sea  from  Wilmington, 

1  Letter  of  Mr.  Peirce,  Folcroft,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa.,  Feb.  1,  1893. 

2  See  p.  79,  Chapter  III.  s  Ibid. 

*  Life  and  Poems  of  John  Howard  Bryant,  p.  30.  Mr.  Bryant  made  a 
practice  of  receiving  fugitives  in  his  liouse  in  Princeton,  111. 

6  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace,  Anti-Slavery  Beminiscences,  p.  27. 

6  Ibid.,  pp.  28,  30. 

'  R.  C.  Sniedley,  Underground  Bailroad,  p.  355. 
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North  Carolina,  and  another  from  Jacksonville,  Florida.^ 
William  Still  gives  a  number  of  cases  of  escape  by  boat  from 
Richmond  and  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  to  the  Vigilance  Committee  at  Philadelphia.^  Ne- 
groes arriving  in  New  York  City  and  coming  within  the 
horizon  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper's  knowledge  were  often  sent  by 
water  to  Providence  and  Boston.^ 

Of  the  terminal  stations  or  places  of  deportation  along  our 
northeastern  boundary,  there  are  not  less  than  twenty-four, 
and  probably  many  more.  Three  of  them,  Boston,  Portland 
and  St.  Albans,  were  located  in  the  New  England  states. 
Fugitives  were  probably  less  often  sent  directly  to  English 
soil  from  Boston  than  from  the  two  other  points,  and  in  the 
few  instances  of  which  we  have  any  hint,  with  perhaps  one 
exception,  the  passengers  so  sent  were  put  aboard  vessels 
sailing  for  England.  The  boats  running  between  Portland 
and  the  Canadian  provinces  w^ere  freely  made  use  of  to  help 
slaves  to  their  freedom,  especially  as  the  emigrants  were  often 
provided  with  passes.  Sailing-vessels  also  furnished  free 
passage,  and  carried  the  majority  of  the  passengers  that  went 
from  Portland.*  St.  Albans  was  the  terminal  of  the  Vermont 
line.  Many  fugitives  were  received  and  cared  for  here,  and 
were  sent  on  by  private  conveyance  across  the  Canada  border 
before  the  Vermont  Central  Railroad  was  built.  Afterwards 
they  were  sent  by  rail,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Hon. 
Lawrence  Brainerd,  of  St.  Albans,  who  was  one  of  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  steam  railroad  and  largely  interested  in  it 
financially.^ 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania there  seem  to  have  been  not  less  than  ten  resorts 
facing  the  Canadian  frontier.     These  were  Ogdensburg,^  Cape 

1  Eeminiscences  of  Fugitive-Slave  Law  Days  in  Boston,  pp.  34,  36,  37. 

«  William  Still,  Undergronnd  Eailroad  liecords,  pp.  77, 142, 161, 163, 165, 
211,  etc. 

8  Letter  of  James  S.  Rogers,  Chicago,  111.,  April  17,  1807. 

«  Letter  of  Brown  Thurston,  Portland,  Mc,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

6  Letter  of  Aldis  O.  Brainerd,  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  Oct.  21,  1805. 

«  "They  crossed  at  Detroit  and  at  Niagara  and  at  Ogdensburg.  Of  those 
in  New  England,  some  went  up  through  Vermont,  some  fled  to  Maine,  and 
crossed  over  into  New  Brunswick."  F.  W.  Seward,  Seward  at  Washington 
as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State,  Vol.  I,  p.  170. 
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Vincent,  Port  Ontario,  Oswego,  some  port  near  Rochester, 
Lewiston,  Suspension  Bridge,  Black  Rock,  Bufifalo,  Dunkirk 
Harbor  and  Erie.  Doubtless  the  most  important  of  these  cross- 
ing-places were  the  four  along  the  Niagara  River,  for  here 
the  most  travelled  of  the  routes  in  New  York  terminated.  The 
harbors  along  Lake  Ontario  and  the  one  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  appear  to  have  been  the  terminals  of  side-tracks  and 
branches  rather  than  of  main  lines  of  Road. 

Ohio  may  lay  claim  to  eight  terminal  stations,  all  compara- 
tively important.  The  best-known  of  these  appear  to  have 
been  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Painesville,  Cleveland,  Sandusky 
and  Toledo,  although  the  other  three,  Huron,  Lorain  and 
Conneaut,  may  be  supposed,  from  their  locations,  to  have 
done  a  thriving  business.  It  is  impossible  to  get  now  a  meas- 
ure of  the  efficiency  of  these  various  ports,  for  the  period  dur- 
ing which  they  were  resorted  to  was  a  long  one,  and  operators 
were  obliged  to  work  more  or  less  independently,  and  ob- 
tained no  adequate  idea  of  the  number  emigrating  from  any 
one  point.  Custom-house  methods  were  not  followed  in  keep- 
ing account  of  tl.e  negroes  exported  across  the  Canada  fron- 
tier. All  that  can  be  said  in  comparing  these  various  ports 
is  that  Ashtabula  Harbor,  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  each 
seems  to  have  been  the  terminus  for  four  or  five  lines  of  Road, 
while  perhaps  only  two  or  three  lines  ended  at  Toledo  and 
Painesville,  and  one  each  at  Huron,  Lorain  and  Conneaut. 
Concerning  the  port  at  Huron  we  have  a  few  observations, 
made  by  Mr.  L.  S.  Stow,  who  lived  a  few  miles  from  Lake 
Erie  on  the  course  of  the  Milan  canal,  and  near  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  terminal,  on  whose  premises  fugitives  often 
awaited  the  appearance  of  a  Canada-bound  boat.  He  says : 
"  We  used  to  see,  occasionally,  the  fugitives,  who  ventured 
out  for  exercise  while  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  get  on 
one  of  the  vessels  frequently  passing  down  the  canal  and 
river  from  Milan,  during  the  season  of  navigation.  Many  of 
these  vessels  passed  through  the  Welland  Canal  on  their  way 
to  the  lower  Lakes,  and  after  leaving  the  harbor  at  Huron  the 
fugitives  were  safe  from  the  pursuit  of  their  masters  unless 
the  vessels  were  compelled  by  stress  of  weather  to  return  to 

harbor."  ^ 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  pp.  80,  81. 
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THE    IJKTROIT    KIN'KK,    AT    DETROIT,    MK^HKJ AN.    IN    IS.JO, 

THK   FAVOKITK   PLACK    FOR  FUCIITIVES   TO   IKO.SS   INTO   lANADA. 
(From  an  engravlntr  in  |M.ssessl(>n  of  ('.  M.  Biirtmi,  Kfii.,  of  Detroit.) 
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IIAKHOK,   ASHTABILA  COINTY,   OHIO,    IX    18(10, 

A    I'l.ACE  OK   DEPORTATION    FOK    FIGITIVES   ON    I.AKK    KKIE. 

(Ki'in  :i  plii'tiiifrapliin  poSM'Ssinn  ol'.I.  1).  lluUn-rt,  Ks(|..  ut' Harbor,  Oliio.) 
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Hundreds,  nay,  thousands  of  fugitives  found  crossing-places 
along  the  Detroit  River,  especially  at  the  city  of  Detroit. 
The  numerous  routes  of  Indiana  together  with  several  of  the 
chief  routes  of  western  Ohio  poured  their  passengers  into 
Detroit,  thence  to  be  transported  by  ferries  and  row-boats  to 
the  tongue  of  land  pressing  its  shore-line  for  thirty  miles  from 
Lake  Erie  to  Lake  St.  Clair  upon  the  very  bordere  of  Michi- 
gan. The  movement  of  slaves  to  this  region  was  a  fact  of 
which  Southerners  early  became  apprised,  and  their  efforts 
to  recover  their  servants  as  these  were  about  to  enter  the 
Canaan  already  within  sight  were  occasionally  successful, 
although  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Detroit  ^  and  of  the 
surrounding  districts  rejoiced  to  see  the  slave-catchers  out- 
witted. 

The  places  of  deportation  remaining  to  be  mentioned  are 
four,  along  the  southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  nan^oly, 
Milwaukee,  llacine.  South  Port  and  Chicago,  Of  thcL  the 
last-named  was,  doubtl,.  ^s,  the  most  important,  since  through 
it  chiefly  were  drained  off  the  fugitives  thai  came  from  M  s- 
souri  over  th^  outes  of  Iowa  and  Illinois.  A  single  operator 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  Philo  Carpenter,  is  said  to  have  guided  not 
less  than  two  hundred  negroes  to  Canada-bound  vessels.*'^ 

The  lines  of  boat-service  to  the  Canadian  termini  require 
a  few  words  of  comment.  The  longest  line  of  travel  on  the 
lakes  was  that  connecting  the  ports  of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois 
with  Detroit  or  Amherstburg,^  and  was  only  approached  in 
length  by  the  route  from  Chicago  to  CoUingwood,  Ontario.* 
Five  hundred  miles  would  be  a  minimum  statement  of  the 
distance  refugees  were  carried  by  the  boats  of  abolitionist 
captains  from  these  westernmost  ports  to  their  havens  of  refuge. 
On  Lake  Erie  the  routes  were,  of  course,  much  shorter,  and 
ran  up  and  down  the  lake,  as  well  as  across  it.  Important 
routes  joined  Toledo,  Sandusky  and  Cleveland  to  Amherst- 
burg  and  Detroit  at  one  end  of  the  lake,  and  Dunkirk,  Ashta- 
bula Harbor,  Painesville    and   Cleveland  with  Buffalo  and 

1  Silas  Farmer,  History  of  Detroit  and  Michigan,  p.  346. 

*  Edward  G.  Mason,  Early  Chicago  and  Illinois,  p.  110. 

*  See  Chapter  III,  pp.  82,  83, 

*  Letter  of  John  G.  Weiblen,  Fair"iew,  Erie  Co.,  Pa.,  Nov.  26,  1895. 
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Black  Rock  at  the  other  end  of  t?  e  lake.  Certain  boats  run- 
ning on  these  routes  came  to  be  known  as  abolition  boats,  with 
ample  accommodations  for  underground  passengers.  Thus, 
we  are  told,  such  passengers  "  depended  on  a  vessel  named 
the  Arrow,  which  for  many  years  plied  between  Sandusky 
and  Detroit,  but  always  touched  first  at  Maiden,  Canada, 
where  the  fugitives  were  landed."  *  Frequent  use  was  also 
made  of  scows,  sail-boats  and  sharpies,  with  which  refugees 
could  be  "set  across"  the  lake,  and  landed  at  almost  any 
point  along  the  shore.  Small  vessels,  a  part  of  whose 
"freight"  had  been  received  from  the  Underground  Rail- 
road, were  often  despatched  to  Port  Burwell  in  the  night 
from  the  warehouse  of  Hubbard  and  Company,  forwarding  and 
commission  merchants  of  Ashtabula  Harbor.^  Similar  enter- 
prises were  carried  on  at  various  other  points  along  the  lake.^ 
So  far  as  known.  Lake  Ontario  had  only  a  few  comparatively 
insignificant  routes :  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lake  were  two, 
one  joining  Rochester  and  St.  Catherines,  the  other,  St.  Cathe- 
rines and  Toronto;  at  the  lower  end  of  the  lake,  Oswego, 
Port  Ontario  and  Cape  Vincent  seem  to  have  been  connected 
by  lines  with  Kingston. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  cities,  towns  and  villages 
in  Canada  became  terminals  of  the  underground  system. 
Outside  of  the  interlake  region  of  Ontario  it  is  safe  to  name 
Kingston,  Prescott,  Montreal,  Stanstead  and  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick.  Within  that  region  the  terminals  were  numerous, 
being  scattered  from  the  southern  shore  of  Georgian  Bay  to 
Lake  Erie,  and  from  the  Detroit  and  Huron  rivers  to  the 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  77. 

"  Conversation  with  Nelson  Watrous,  llartor,  0.,  Aug.  8,  1892  ;  conversa- 
tion with  J.  D.  Ilulbert,  Harbor,  0.,  Aug  7,  1802. 

8  The  following  incident  given  by  Mr.  Rush  R.  Sloane  will  serve  as  an 
illustration:  "In  the  summer  of  1853,  four  fugitives  arrived  at  Sandusky. 
.  .  .  Mr.  John  Irvine  .  .  .  had  arranged  for  a  'sharpee,'  a  small  sail-boat 
used  by  fishermen,  with  one  George  Sweigels,  to  sail  the  boat  to  Canada  with 
this  party,  for  which  service  Captain  Sweigels  was  to  receive  thirty-five  dol- 
lars. One  man  accompanied  Captain  Sweigels,  and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening  this  party  in  this  small  boai  started  to  cross  Lake  Erie.  The  wind 
was  favorable,  and  before  morning  Point  au  Pelee  Island  was  reached,  and 
the  next  day  the  four  escaped  fugitives  were  in  Canada."  The  Firelands 
Pioneer,  July,  1888,  pp.  49,  50. 
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Niagara.  Owen  Sound,  Collingwood  and  Oro  were  the 
northernmost  resorts,  so  far  as  now  known.  Toronto, 
Queen's  Bush,  Wellesley,  Gait  and  Hamilton  occupied  terri- 
tory south  of  these,  and  farther  south  still,  in  the  marginal 
strip  fronting  directly  on  Lake  Erie,  there  were  not  less  than 
twenty  more  places  of  refuge.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  naturally  those  situated  at  either  end  of  the  strip,  and 
along  the  shore-line,  namely,  Windsor,  Sandwich  and  Am- 
herstburg.  New  Canaan,  Colchester  and  Kingsville,  Gosfield 
and  Buxton,  Port  Stanley,  Port  Burwell  and  Port  Royal, 
Long  Point,  Fort  Erie  and  St.  Catherines.  In  the  valley  of 
the  Thames  also  many  refugees  settled,  especially  at  Chat- 
ham, Dresden  and  Dawn,  and  at  Sydenham,  London  and 
Wilberforce.  The  names  of  two  additional  towns,  Sarnia  on 
the  Huron  River  and  Brantford  on  the  Grand,  complete  the 
list  of  the  known  Canadian  terminals.  This  enumeration  of 
centres  oannot  be  supposed  to  be  exhaustive.  A  full  record 
would  take  into  account  the  localities  in  the  outlying  country 
districts  as  well  as  those  adjoining  or  forming  a  part  of  the 
hamlets,  towns  and  cities  of  the  whites,  whither  the  blacks 
had  penetrated.  The  untrodden  wilds  of  Canada,  as  well  as 
her  populous  places,  seemed  hospitable  to  a  people  for  whom 
the  hardships  of  the  new  life  were  fuHy  compensated  by  the 
consciousness  of  their  possession  of  the  rights  of  freemen, 
rights  vouchsafed  them  by  a  government  that  exemplified  the 
proud  boast  of  the  poet  Cowper :  — 

"  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  I 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall." 
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ABDUCTION  OF  SLAVES  FROM  THE  SOUTH 

Most  persons  that  engaged  in  the  underground  service  were 
opposed  either  to  enticing  or  to  abducting  slaves  from  the 
South.  This  was  no  less  true  along  the  southern  border  of  the 
free  states  than  in  their  interior.  The  principle  generally 
acted  upon  by  the  friends  of  fugitives  was  that  which  they 
held  to  be  voiced  in  the  Scriptural  injunction  to  feed  the 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked.  The  quaking  negro  at  the 
door  in  the  dead  of  night  seeking  relief  from  a  condition, 
the  miseries  of  which  he  found  intolerable  and  for  which  he 
was  in  no  proper  sense  res^jonsible,  was  a  figure  to  be  pitied, 
and  to  be  helped  without  delay.  Under  such  circumstances 
there  was  no  room  for  casuistry  in  the  mind  of  the  aboli- 
tionist. The  response  of  his  warm  nature  was  as  decisive  as 
his  favorite  passage  of  Scripture  was  imperative.  The  fugi- 
tive was  fed,  clothed  if  necessary,  and  guided  to  another 
friend  farther  on.  But  abolitionists  were  unwilling,  for  the 
most  part,  to  involve  themselves  more  deeply  in  danger  by 
abducting  slaves  from  thraldom.  The  Rev.  John  B.  Mahan, 
one  of  the  early  anti-slavery  men  of  southern  Ohio,  expressed 
this  fact  when  he  said,  "  I  am  confident  that  few,  if  any,  for 
various  reasons,  would  invade  the  jurisdiction  of  another 
state  to  give  aid  and  encouragement  to  slaves  to  escape  from 
their  owners.  .  .  . "  ^  And  in  northern  Ohio,  in  so  radical 
a  town  as  Oberlin,  a  famous  station  of  the  Underground 
Road,  we  are  told  that  there  was  no  sentiment  in  favor  of 
enticing  slaves  away,  and  that  this  was  never  done  except  in 
one  case  —  by  Calvin  Fairbank,  a  student.^ 

^  History  of  Broion  County,  Ohio,  p.  315. 

2  Conversation  with  ex-Presideut  James  II.  Fairchild,  Oberlin,  0.,  Aug.  3, 
1892. 
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The  general  disinclination  to  induce  escapes  of  slaves, 
either  by  secret  invitation  or  by  persons  serving  as  guides, 
renders  the  few  cases  conspicuous,  and  gives  them  consider- 
able interest.  When  instances  of  this  kind  became  known 
to  the  slave-owners,  as  for  example,  by  the  arrest  and  im- 
prisonment of  some  over-venturesome  offender,  the  irritation 
resulting  on  both  sides  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  apt  to 
be  disproportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  cause.  Never- 
theless the  aggravation  of  sectional  feeling  thus  produced 
was  real,  and  was  valued  by  some  Northern  agitators  as  a 
means  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  system  of  slavery .^ 

The  largest  number  of  abduction  cases  occurred  through 
the  activities  of  those  well-disposed  towards  fugitives  by  the 
attachments  of  race.  There  were  many  negroes,  enslaved 
and  free,  along  the  southern  boundaries  of  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Iowa,  whose  opportuni- 
ties were  numerous  for  conveying  fugitives  to  free  soil  with 
slight  risk  to  themselves.  These  persons  sometimes  did 
scarcely  more  than  ferry  runaways  across  a  stream  or  direct 
them  to  the  homes  of  friends  residing  near  the  line  of  a  free 
state.  In  the  vicinity  of  Martin's  Ferry,  Ohio,  there  lived 
a  colored  man  who  frequented  the  Virginia  shore  for  the 
purpose  of  persuading  slaves  to  run  away.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  imparting  the  necessary  information,  and  then  dis- 
playing himself  in  an  intoxicated  condition,  feigned  or  real, 
to  avoid  suspicion.  At  last  he  was  found  out,  but  escaped 
by  betaking  himself  to  Canada.^  In  the  neighborhood  of 
Portsmouth,  Ohio,  slaves  were  conveyed  across  the  river  by 
one  Poindexter,  a  barber  of  the  town  of  Jackson.^  In 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  two  colored  women,  who  engaged  in 
selling  vegetables,  were  efficient  in  starting  fugitives  on  the 
way  to  Philadelphia.*  At  Louisville,  Kentucky,  Wash  Sprad- 
ley,  a  shrewd  negro,  was  instrumental  in  helping  many  of 
his  enslaved  brethren  out  of  bondage.^    These  few  instances 

1  See  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

2  Conversation  with  Mrs.  Joel  Woods,  at  Martin's  Ferry,  Aug.  19,  1892. 
"  Conversation  v'th  Judge  Jesse  W.  Laird,  Jackson,  O.,  June,  1895. 

*  Conversation  with  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  at  Philadelphia,  Dec.  23,  1895. 
6  Conversation  with  John  Evans,  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  C.W.,  Aug.  2,  1896  ; 
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will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  secret  enterprises  conducted  by 
colored  persons  on  both  sides  of  the  sectional  line  once  divid- 
ing the  North  from  the  South. 

Another  class  of  colored  persons  that  undertook  the  work 
of  delivering  some  of  their  race  from  the  cruel  uncertainties 
of  slavery  may  be  found  among  the  refugees  of  Canada. 
Describing  the  early  development  of  the  movement  of  slaves 
to  Canada,  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  says  of  these  persons,  "  Some, 
not  content  with  personal  freedom  and  happiness,  went 
secretly  back  to  their  old  homes  and  brought  away  their 
wives  and  children  at  much  peril  and  cost."  ^  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  number  of  these  persons  visiting  the  South 
annually  was  about  five  hundred.^  Mr.  D.  B.  Hodge,  of 
Lloydsville,  Ohio,  gives  the  case  of  a  negro  that  went  to 
Canada  by  way  of  New  Athens,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year 
returned  over  the  same  route,  went  to  Kentucky,  and  brought 
away  his  wife  and  two  children,  making  his  pilgrimage  north- 
ward again  after  the  lapse  of  about  two  months.^  Another 
case,  reported  by  Mr.  N.  C.  Bus  well,  of  Neponset,  Illinois,  is 
as  follows  :  A  slave,  Charlio,  belonging  to  a  Missouri  planter 
living  near  Quincy,  Illinois,  escaped  to  Canada  b}''  way  of  one 
of  the  underground  routes.  Ere  long  he  decided  to  return 
and  get  his  wife,  but  found  she  had  been  sold  South.  When 
making  his  second  journey  eastward  he  brought  with  him 
a  family  of  slaves,  who  preferred  freedom  to  remaining  as  the 
chattels  of  his  old  master.  This  was  the  first  of  a  number  of 
such  trips  made  by  the  fugitive  Charlie.'*  Mr.  Seth  Linton,^ 
who  was  familiar  with  the  work  on  a  line  of  this  Road  run- 
ning through  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  reports  that  a  fugitive 
that  had  passed  along  the  route  returned  after  some  months, 
saying  he  had  come  back  to  rescue  his  wife.  His  absence  in 
the  slave  state  continued  so  long  that  it  was  feared  he  had 
been  captured,  but  after  some  weeks  he  reappeared,  bringing 

John  Evans  was  a  slave  near  Louisville,  but  was  given  his  liberty  in  1860, 
when  his  master  became  financially  involved. 

1  Howe,  The  Rpfngeesi  from  Shivery  in  Canada  West,  p.  IL 

2  Redpath,  The  PuhUc  Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,  p.  229. 
8  Letter  from  Mr.  1).  R.  HodRO,  Oct.  9,  1894. 

*  Letter  from  Colonel  N.  C.  Buswell,  March  13,  1896. 
6  Letter  from  Seth  Linton. 
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his  wife  and  her  father  with  him.  He  told  of  having  seen 
many  slaves  in  the  country  and  said  they  would  be  along  as 
soon  as  they  could  escape.  The  following  year  the  Clinton 
County  line  was  unusually  busy.  A  brave  woman  named 
Armstrong  escaped  with  her  husband  and  one  child  to  Canada 
in  1842.  Two  years  later  she  determined  to  rescue  the  re- 
mainder of  her  family  from  the  Kentucky  plantation  where 
she  had  left  them,  and,  disguised  as  a  man,  she  went  back  to 
the  old  place.  Hiding  near  a  spring,  where  her  children 
were  accustomed  to  get  water,  she  was  able  to  give  instructions 
to  five  of  them,  and  the  following  night  she  departed  with 
her  flock  to  an  underground  station  at  Ripley,  Ohio.^ 

Equally  zealous  in  the  slaves'  behalf  with  ihe  groups  of 
persons  mentioned  in  the  last  two  paragraphs  weie  certain 
individuals  of  Southern  birth  and  white  parentage,  who  found 
the  opportunity  to  conduct  slaves  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
plantation  states.  Robert  Purvis  tells  of  the  son  of  a  planter, 
who  sometimes  travelled  into  the  free  states  with  a  retinue  of 
body -servants  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  fall  into  the  hands 
of  vigilant  abolitionists.  The  author  has  heard  similar  stories 
in  regard  to  the  sons  of  Kentucky  slave-owners,  but  the  names 
of  the  parties  concerned  were  withheld  for  obvious  reasons. 

John  Fairfield,  a  Virginian,  devoted  much  time  and  thought 
to  abducting  slaves.  Levi  Coffin,  who  knew  him  intimately, 
describes  him  as  a  person  full  of  contradictions,  who,  al- 
though a  Southerner  by  birth,  and  living  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  the  South,  yet  hated  slavery ;  a  person  lacking 
in  moral  quality,  but  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  slave.^ 
John  Fairfield's  ostensible  business  was,  at  times,  that  of  a 
poultry  and  provision  dealer;  and  his  views,  when  he  was 
among  planters,  were  pro-slavery.  Nevertheless  his  abiding 
interest  seems  to  have  been  to  despoil  slaveholders  of  their 
human  property.  He  made  excursions  into  various  parts  of 
the  South,  and  led  many  companies  safely  through  to  Canada. 
While  Laura  Haviland  was  serving  as  a  mission  teacher  in 
Canada  West   (1852-1853),   Fairfield  arrived  at   Windsor, 

1  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  39. 

a  Coffin,  linniniscences,  pp.  ^Oi,  306 ;  letter  of  Miss  H.  N.  Wilson,  College 
Hill,  0.,Aprill4,  1892. 
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bringing  with  him  twenty-seven  slaves.  Mrs.  Havihind,  who 
witnessed  the  happy  conclusion  of  this  adventure,  testifies 
that  it  was  but  one  of  many,  and  that  the  abductor  often 
made  expeditions  into  the  heart  of  the  slaveholding  states  to 
secure  his  companies.  On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  the 
Virginian  with  the  twenty-seven  a  reception  and  dinner  were 
given  in  his  honor  by  appreciative  friends  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  the  colored  people,  and  a  sort  of  jubilee  was 
celebrated.  The  ecstasies  of  some  of  the  guests,  among  them 
an  old  negro  woman  over  eighty  years  of  age,  touched  the 
heart  of  their  benefactor,  who  exclaimed,  "  This  pays  me  for 
all  dangers  I  have  faced  in  bringing  this  company,  just  to  see 
tliese  friends  meet."  ^ 

Northern  men  residing  or  travelling  in  the  South  were  some- 
times tempted  to  encourage  slaves  to  flee  to  Canada,  or  even 
to  plan  and  execute  abductions.  Jacob  Cummings,  a  slave 
belonging  to  a  small  planter,  James  Smith,  of  southeastern 
Tennessee,  was  befriended  by  a  Mr.  Leonard,  of  Chattanooga, 
who  had  become  an  abolitionist  in  Albany,  New  York,  before 
his  removal  to  the  South.  Cummings  was  occasionally  sent 
on  errands  to  Mr.  Leonard's  store.  This  gave  the  Northerner 
the  desired  opportunity  to  show  his  slave  customer  where 

1  Laura  S.  Haviland,  A  TFonia?i'.s  Life  Work,  p.  199. 

In  a  letter  dated  Lawrence,  Kan.,  March  23,  1893,  Mr.  Fitch  Reed  gives 
some  of  the  circumstances  connected  witli  the  progress  of  this  company- 
through  the  last  stages  of  its  journey.  He  says :  "  In  1853,  there  came  over 
the  road  twenty-eight  in  one  gang,  with  a  conductor  by  tlie  name  of  Fairfield, 
from  Virginia,  who  had  aided  in  liberating  all  his  father's  and  uncle's  slaves, 
and  there  was  a  reward  out  for  him  of  five  hundred  dollars,  dead  or  alive. 
They  liad  fifty-two  rounds  of  ai'ms,  and  wore  determined  not  to  be  taken 
alive.  Four  teams  from  ray  house  [in  Cambridge,  Mich.]  started  at  sunset, 
drove  through  Clinton  after  dark,  got  to  Ypsilanti  before  daylight.  Stayed 
at  Bro.  Kay's  through  the  day.  At  noon,  Bro.  M.  Coe,  from  our  station, 
got  on  the  cars  and  went  to  Detroit,  and  left  Ray  to  drive  his  team.  Coe  in- 
formed the  friends  of  the  situation,  and  made  arrangements  for  their  recep- 
tion. The  friends  came  out  to  meet  them  ten  miles  before  we  came  to  Detroit, 
piloted  us  to  a  large  boarding-house  by  the  side  of  the  river.  Two  hundred 
abolitionists  took  breakfast  with  them  just  before  daylight.  We  procured 
boats  enough  for  Fairfield  and  his  crew.  As  they  pushed  off  from  shore, 
they  all  commenced  singing  the  song,  '  I  am  on  my  way  to  Canada,  where 
colored  men  are  free,'  and  continued  firing  off  their  arms  till  out  of  hearing. 
At  eight  o'clock,  the  ferry-boats  started,  and  the  station-keepers  went  over 
and  spert  most  of  the  day  with  them." 
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Ohio  and  Indiana  are  on  the  map,  and  to  advise  hira  to  go  to 
Canada.  As  Cummings  had  a  "hard  master"  he  did  not 
long  delay  his  going. * 

The  risks  and  costs  of  a  long  trip  were  not  too  great  for  the 
enthusiastic  abolitionist  who  felt  that  immediate  rescue  must 
be  attempted.  One  remarkable  incident  illustrates  the  de- 
termination sometimes  displayed  in  freeing  a  slave.  Two 
brothers  from  Connecticut  settled  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
about  the  year  1848.  They  became  gardeners,  and  employed 
among  their  hands  a  colored  woman,  who  was  hired  out  to 
them  by  her  master.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  (1850)  she  came  weeping  to  her  employers  with 
the  news  that  she  was  to  be  sold  "down  South."  Stirred  by 
lier  impending  misfortune,  one  of  the  brotliers  had  a  large 
box  made,  within  which  he  nailed  the  slave-woman  and  her 
young  daughter.  With  the  box  in  his  market-wagon  he  set 
out  on  a  long,  arduous  trip  across  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania 
into  New  York.  After  three  weeks  of  travel  he  reached  his 
journey's  end  at  Warsaw.  Here  he  delivered  his  charge  to 
the  care  of  friends,  among  whom  they  found  a  permanent 
home.2 

There  were  ardent  abolitionists  living  almost  within  sight  of 
slave  territory  that  had  no  scruples  about  helping  slaves  across 
the  line  and  passing  them  on  to  freedom.  In  1836,  Dr. 
David  Nelson,  a  Virginian,  who  had  freed  his  slaves  and  moved 
to  Marion  County,  Missouri,  and  had  there  founded  Marion 
College,  was  driven  into  Illinois  on  account  of  his  anti -slavery 
views.  He  settled  at  Quincy,  and  soon  established  the  Mission 
Institute,  which  was  chiefly  a  school  for  the  education  of  mis- 
sionaries. Mr.  N.  A.  Hunt,  now  eighty-five  years  old  but 
apparently  of  clear  mind,  was  a  student  in  Mission  Institute 
in  its  early  years.  He  relates  an  incident  showing  the  spirit 
existing  in  the  school,  a  spirit  that  manifested  itself  a  little 
later  in  the  actions  of  Messrs  Burr,  Work  and  Thompson. 
His  story  is  that  Dr.  Nelson  came  to  liim  one  day  in  the 

1  Conversation  with  Jacob  Cummings,  Columbus,  O.,  April,  1894. 

2  Conversation  with  tlie  daugliter  mentioned,  now  the  wife  of  William 
Burghardt,  Warsaw,  N.Y.,  June,  1894.  Article  on  the  Underground  Kail- 
road  in  the  History  of  Warsato,  New  York, 
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spring  of  1839  or  1840,  and  asked  him  to  go  with  another 
student  across  the  Mississippi  River  and  patrol  the  shore  op- 
posite Quincy.  The  students  were  to  make  signals  at  intervals 
by  tapping  stones  together,  and  if  their  signals  were  answered 
they  were  to  help  such  as  needed  help  by  conducting  them 
to  a  place  of  safety,  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad, 
sixteen  miles  east  of  Quincy.  The  station  could  be  easily 
recognized,  for  it  was  a  red  barn.  The  time  chosen  for  cross- 
ing the  river  was  always  a  Sunday  night,  a  time  known  to  be 
the  best  for  the  persons  sometimes  found  waiting  on  the  other 
side.  This  detailing  of  a  watch  from  the  school  was  regularly 
done,  although  with  what  results  is  not  known.^ 

Among  the  students  attending  this  Institute  in  1841  were 
James  E.  Burr  and  George  Thompson.  These  young  men, 
together  with  a  villager,  Alanson  Work,  arranged  with  two 
slaves  to  convey  them  from  bondage  in  Missouri.  The  ab- 
ductors found  themselves  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  angry 
Missourians,  and  were  speedily  committed  to  jail  in  Palmyra. 
To  insure  the  conviction  of  the  prisoners  three  indictments 
were  brought  against  them,  one  charging  them  with  "steal- 
ing slaves,  another  with  attempting  to  steal  them,  and  the 
other  with  intending  to  make  the  attempt."  ^  Conviction  was 
a  foregone  conclusion.  Work  and  his  companions  were  pro- 
nounced guilty  and  sen  ^f"  need  to  twelve  years'  imprisonment. 
These  men  were  not  required,  however,  to  serve  out  their 
terms.  Mr.  Work  was  pardcned  after  three  and  a  half  years 
on  the  unjust  condition  that  he  return  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  his  former  residence.  Mr. 
Burr  was  released  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  four  years 
and  six  months,  and  Mr.  Thompson  after  nearly  five  years' 
imprisonment.  The  anti-slavery  character  of  Mission  Insti- 
tute at  length  brought  down  upon  it  ihe  wrath  of  the  Mis- 
sourians. One  winter  night  a  party  from  Marion  County 
crossed  the  Mississippi  River  on  the  ice,  stealthily  marched 
to  the  Institute,  and  set  it  on  fire.^ 

1  Letter  from  N.  A.  Hunt,  of  Riverside,  Cal.,  Feb.  12,  1891. 

2  Quoted  by  Wilson,  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  Vol.  II, 
p.  71. 

8  Asbury,  History  of  Quincy,  p.  74.  The  account  of  the  Burr,  Work  and 
Thompson  case  occupies  pp.  72,  73  and  74  of  Asbury's  volume. 
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In  southern  Indiana  operations  similar  to  those  of  the 
students  of  the  Mission  Institute  were  carried  on  by  a  sup- 
posedly inoffensive  pedler  of  notions,  Joseph  Sider.  With 
his  laige  convenient  wagon  Sider  traversed  some  of  the 
border  counties  of  Kentucky,  supplying  goods  to  his  cus- 
tomers; one  of  his  boxes  was  reserved  for  disguises  for 
negroes  that  wished  to  cast  off  the  garments  of  slavery. 
Sider's  method  involved  the  use  of  his  vehicle  for  long  trips 
to  the  Ohio  River,  where  the  passengers  were  conveyed  by 
boat  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  told  to  remain  concealed  until 
the  wagon  and  team  could  be  transported  by  ferry  the  follow- 
ing morning.  So  simple  a  plan  did  not  excite  suspicion,  and 
served  to  carry  fugitives  rapidly  forward  to  some  line  of 
underground  traffic.^ 

Among  those  invasions  of  the  South  that  caused  consider- 
able excitement  at  the  time  of  their  occurrence,  the  cases  of 
Calvin  Fairbank,  Seth  Concklin  and  John  Brown  are  notable  ; 
and  accounts  of  them  cannot  well  be  omitted  from  these 
pages,  even  though  they  may  be  more  or  less  familiar  to  the 
reader.  Mr.  Calvin  Fairbank  came  of  English  stock,  and 
was  born  in  Wyoming  County,  New  York,  in  1816.  His 
home  training  as  well  as  his  attendance  at  Oberlin  College 
furnished  him  with  anti-slavery  views,  but  the  cir-jumstance 
to  which  he  traced  his  hearty  hatred  of  the  Southern  institu- 
tion arose  by  chance,  when  as  a  boy  he  was  attending  quar- 
terly meeting  with  his  parents.  "It  happened  that  my 
family  was  assigned,"  he  relates,  "  to  the  good,  clean  home 
of  a  pair  of  escaped  slaves.  One  night  after  service  I  sat  on 
the  hearthstone  before  the  fire,  and  listened  to  the  woman's 
story  of  sorrow.  .  .  .  My  heart  wept,  my  anger  was  kindled, 
and  antagonism  to  slavery  was  fixed  upon  me."^  In  the 
spring  of  1837  young  Fairbank  was  sent  by  his  father  down 
the  Ohio  River  in  charge  of  a  raft  of  lumber.  A  little  below 
Wheeling  he  saw  a  large,  active-looking,  black  man  on  the 
Virginia  shore,  going  to  the  woods  with  his  axe.     He  found 

1  E.  Hicks  Trueblood,  "  Reminiscences  of  the  Underground  Raihcad,"  in 
the  Republiran  Leadrr,  Salem,  Ind.,  March  16,  1894. 

2  Itev.   Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery   Times,  or  How  the  Way  was 
Prepared.    Edited  from  his  manuscript.    Pp.  1-7. 
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the  woodsman  to  be  a  slave,  soon  gained  his  confidence,  and 
set  him  across  the  river  on  the  raft.  A  few  days  hiter  Mr. 
Fairbank  moored  his  rude  craft,  and  landed  on  the  Ken- 
tucky shore  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  I^ittle  Miami  River. 
Here  he  was  approiu;hed  by  an  old  slave-woman,  who  sought 
the  liberation  of  her  seven  children.  The  matter  was  easily 
arranged,  and  after  dark  the  seven  were  speedily  conveyed 
across  the  river.^ 

The  rescue  of  Lewis  Ilayden  and  his  family  was  the  means 
of  bringing  Mr.  Fairbank  to  the  penitentiary,  while  it  opened 
to  his  friend  Hayden  an  honorable  career  in  New  England. 
Mr.  Hayden  became  a  respected  citizen  of  Boston,  and  helped 
to  organize  the  Vigilance  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  refugees  that  were  settling  in  the  city ;  in  course 
of  time  he  came  to  serve  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  His  wife,  who  survived  him,  made  a  bequest 
of  an  estate  of  about  five  thousand  dollars  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity to  found  a  scholarship  for  the  benefit  of  deserving 
colored  students.^  The  story  of  Hayden's  delivery  and  of 
his  own  imprisonment  is  best  told  in  Mr.  Fairbank's  words: 
"  Lewis  Hayden  .  .  .  was,  when  a  young  man,  .  .  .  the 
property  of  Baxter  and  Grant,  owners  of  the  Brennan  House, 
in  Lexington.  Hayden's  wife,  Harriet,  and  his  son,  a  lad  of 
ten  years  when  I  first  knew  them,  were  the  slaves  of  Patrick 
Baine.  On  a  September  evening  in  1844,  accompanied  by 
Miss  D.  A.  Webster,  a  young  Vermont  lady,  who  was  associ- 
ated with  me  in  teaching,  I  left  Lexington  Avith  the  Haydens, 
in  a  hack,  crossed  the  Ohio  River  on  a  ferry  at  nine  the  next 
morning,  changed  horses,  and  drove  to  an  Underground  Rail- 
road depot  at  Hopkins,  Ohio,  where  we  left  Hayden  and  his 
family.  .  .  .  When  Miss  Webster  and  I  returned  to  Lexing- 
ton, after  two  days'  absence,  we  were  both  arrested,  charged 
by  their  master  with  helping  Hayden's  wife  and  son  to  es- 
cape. We  were  jointly  indicted,  but  Miss  Webster  was  tried 
first  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  the  peni- 
tentiary at  Frankfort.  .  .  .  While  my  case  was  still  pending 
I  learned  that  the  governor  was  inclined  to  pardon  Miss 

1  Bev.  Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times,  pp.  12-14. 

2  Boston  Weekly  Transcript,  Dec.  29,  18U3. 
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Webster,  but  first  insisted  that  I  should  be  tried.  When 
called  up  for  trial  in  February,  1845,  I  pleaded  guilty,  and 
received  a  sentence  of  fifteen  years.  I  served  four  years  and 
eleven  months,  and  then,  August  23,  1849,  was  released  by 
(lovernor  John  J.  Crittenden,  the  able  and  patriotic  man 
wlio  afterwards  saved  Kentucky  to  the  Union."  ^ 

In  spite  of  his  incarceration  for  aiding  slaves  to  escape,  and 
in  the  face  of  the  heavier  penalties  laid  by  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  passed  shortly  after  his  release  from  prison,  Cal- 
vin Fairbank  was  soon  engaged  in  similar  enterprises.  He 
declares,  "  I  resisted  its  [the  law's]  execution  whenever  and 
wherever  possible."  ^  A  little  more  than  two  years  after  his 
pardon  Mr.  Fairbank  was  again  arrested,  this  time  in  Indiana, 
for  carrying  off  Tamar,  a  young  mulatto  woman,  who  was 
claimed  as  property  by  A.  L.  Shotwell,  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky. Without  process  of  law  Mr.  Fairbank  was  taken  from 
the  State  of  Indiana  to  Louisville,  where  he  was  tried  in 
February,  1853.  He  was  again  sentenced  to  the  state  prison 
for  a  term  of  fifteen  years,  and  while  there  was  frequently 
subjected  to  the  most  brutal  treatment.  Altogether  Mr. 
Fairbank  spent  seventeen  years  and  four  months  of  his  life 
in  prison  for  abducting  slaves  ;  he  says  that  during  his  second 
term  he  received  at  the  hands  of  prison  officials  thirty-five 
thousand  stripes.^  Having  served  more  than  twelve  years  of 
his  second  sentence,  he  was  pardoned  by  acting  Governor 
Richard  T.  Jacob.  It  was  a  singular  occurrence  that  finally 
enabled  Mr.  Fairbank  to  regain  his  liberty.  Among  the 
friends  upon  whose  favor  he  could  rely  was  the  lieutenant- 
governor  of  Kentucky,  Richard  T.  Jacob,  the  son-in-law  of 
Thomas  H.  Benton,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Jacob  was  a  man  of 
strong  anti-slaver}'-  tendencies,  notwithstanding  his  political 
prominence  and  his  private  interests  as  a  wealthy  planter. 
The  governor,  Thomas  E.  Bramlette,  was  opposed  to  extend- 
ing the  executive  clemency  to  so  notorious  an  offender  as 
Mr.  Fairbank.  Early  in  1864  General  Speed  S.  Fry  was 
detailed  by  President  Lincoln  to  enroll  all  the  negroes  of 

i  The  Chicago  Trihnne,  Sunday,  Jan.  29, 1893. 

2  Ibid. 

"  Bev.  Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times,  pp.  138,  144. 
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Kentucky,  but  he  came  into  collision  with  Governor  Brara- 
lette,  who  sought  to  prevent  General  Fry  from  carrying  out 
his  orders.  Upon  receiving  information  to  this  effect  the 
President  summoned  the  executive  of  Kentucky  to  Washing- 
ton to  answer  to  charges;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Jacob  became 
acting  governor.  On  his  first  day  in  office  the  new  executive 
of  Kentucky  was  accosted  by  General  Fry  with  the  remark, 
"  Governor,  the  President  thinks  it  would  be  well  to  make 
this  Fairbank's  day."  On  the  morning  following,  the  prisoner 
received  a  full  and  free  pardon.^ 

Mr.  Fairbank  gives  many  interesting  devices  that  he 
employed  in  his  work  to  throw  off  pursuit.  "  P^orty-seven 
slaves  I  guided  toward  the  north  star,  in  violation  of  the 
state  codes  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  I  piloted  them  through 
the  forests,  mostly  by  night ;  girls,  fair  and  white,  dressed  as 
ladies;  men  and  boys,  as  gentlemen,  or  servants;  men  in 
women's  clothes,  and  women  in  men's  clothes ;  boys  dressed 
as  girls,  and  girls  as  boys ;  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  in 
buggies,  carriages,  common  wagons,  in  and  under  loads  of 
hay,  straw,  old  furniture,  boxes  and  bags ;  crossing  the  Jor- 
dan of  the  slave,  swimming  or  wading  chin  deep ;  or  in  boats, 
or  skiffs ;  on  rafts,  and  often  on  a  pine  log.  And  I  never 
suffered  one  to  be  recaptured."  ^ 

About  1850,  Seth  Concklin,  a  resident  of  Philadelphia, 
learned  of  the  remarkable  escape  of  Peter  Still  from  Alabama 
to  the  Quaker  City.  Here  the  runaway  was  most  happily 
favored  in  finding  friends.  William  Still,  his  brother,  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  by  kidnappers  long  years 
before,  was  discovered  almost  immediately  in  the  office  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society;  and  Seth  Concklin 
soon  proffered  himself  as  an  agent  to  go  into  the  South  and 
bring  away  Peter  Still's  family.  The  fugitive  himself  first 
visited  Alabama  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  his  wife  and 
children ;  but  failing  to  accomplish  anything  he  gratefully 
accepted  the  offer  of  the  daring  Philadelphian.  Mr.  Conck- 
lin expected  to  assume  the  character  of  a  slave-owner  and 


^  Bev.  Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times,  pp.  11, 104-143. 
the  Chicago  Trihuney  Sunday,  Jan.  29,  1893,  p.  33. 

*  Rev,  Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times,  pp.  10  and  11. 
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bring  the  Stills  away  as  his  servants ;  he  found,  however,  that 
the  steamboats  on  the  Tennessee  lliver  were  too  irregular  to 
be  depended  on.  Ho  therefore  returned  north  to  Indiana, 
and  arranged  for  the  escape  of  the  slave  family  across  that 
state  to  Canada.  The  story  of  his  second  attempt  at  the 
South  has  a  tragic  ending,  notwithstanding  its  favorable 
beginning.  Having  made  a  safe  start  and  a  long  journey  of 
seven  days  and  nights  in  a  rowboat  the  whole  party  was 
captured  in  southwestern  Indiana.  A  letter  from  the  Rev. 
N.  II.  Johnston  to  William  Still,  written  soon  after  the  catas- 
trophe, gives  the  following  account  of  the  affair :  ''  On  last 
Tuesday  1  mailed  a  letter  to  you,  written  by  Seth  Concklin. 
I  presume  you  have  received  that  letter.  It  gave  an  account 
of  the  rescue  of  the  fami!  of  your  brother.  If  that  is  the 
last  news  you  have  had  from  them  I  have  very  painful  intel- 
ligence for  you.  They  passed  on  (north)  from  near  Prince- 
ton, where  I  saw  them.  ...  I  think  twenty-three  miles 
above  Vincennes,  Ind.,  they  were  seized  by  a  party  of  men, 
and  lodged  in  jail.  Telegraphic  despatches  were  sent  all 
through  the  South.  I  have  since  learned  that  the  marshal 
of  Evansville  received  a  despatch  from  Tuscumbia  to  look 
out  for  them.  By  some  means,  he  and  the  master,  so  says 
report,  went  to  Vincenne:i  and  claimed  the  fugitives,  chained 
Mr.  Concklin,  and  hurried  all  off.  .  .  ."  ^  In  a  postscript, 
the  same  letter  gave  the  rumor  of  Seth  Concklin's  escape 
from  the  boat  on  which  he  was  being  carried  South ;  but  the 
newspapers  brought  reports  of  a  different  nature.  Their 
statements  represented  that  the  man  "  Miller "  —  that  is, 
Concklin  —  "  was  found  drowned,  with  his  hands  and  feet  in 
chains  and  his  skull  fractured."  ^  The  version  of  the  trag- 
edy given  by  the  claimant  of  the  fugitives,  MjKiernon,  was 
as  follows  :  "  Some  time  last  march  a  white  man  by  the  name 
of  Miller  appeared  in  the  nalourhood  and  abducted  the 
above  negroes,  was  caught  at  vincanes,  Indi.  with  said  ne- 
groes and  was  thare  convicted  of  steling  and  remanded  back 
to  Ala.  to  Abide  the  penalty  of  the  law  and  on  his  return 


1  Letter  dated  Evansville,  Ind.,  March  31, 1851. 
ground  Railroad  Records,  pp.  30,  31. 

2  Still,  Underground  Itailroad  Records,  p.  31. 
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met  his  Just  reward  by  getting  drowned  at  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  River  on  the  Ohio  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape."  ^  Just  how  Concklin  met  his  death  will  probably 
always  remain  a  mystery.  McKiernon's  letter  offered  terms 
for  the  purchase  of  the  poor  slaves,  but  they  were  so  exorbi- 
tant that  they  could  not  be  accepted.  Besides,  it  was  not 
deemed  proper  to  jeopardize  the  life  of  another  agent  on  a 
mission  so  dangerous. 

It  is  well  known  that  John  Brown  aided  fugitive  slaves 
whenever  the  opportunity  occurred,  as  did  his  Puritan-bred 
father  before  him.  We  have  no  record,  however,  of  his  ab- 
ducting slaves  from  the  South  except  in  the  case  of  his 
famous  raid  into  Missouri  in  1858.  This  exploit  has  a  pecul- 
iar interest  for  us,  not  only  as  one  of  the  most  notable  ab- 
ductions, but  as  being,  in  a  special  way,  the  prelude  of  that 
great  plan  in  behalf  of  the  enslaved  that  he  sought  to  carry 
out  at  Harper's  Ferry.  After  Captain  Brown's  return  from 
the  Eastern  states  to  Kansas  in  1858,  he  and  his  men  en- 
camped for  a  few  days  at  Bain's  Fort.  While  here,  Brown 
was  appealed  to  by  a  slave,  Jim  Daniels,  the  chattel  of  one 
James  Lawrence,  of  Missouri.  Daniels  had  heard  of  Captain 
Brown,  and,  securing  a  permit  to  go  about  and  sell  brooms, 
had  used  it  in  making  his  way  to  Brown's  camp.'^  His 
prayer  was  "  For  help  to  get  away,"  because  he  was  soon  to 
be  sold,  together  with  his  wife,  two  children  and  a  negro 
man.^  Such  a  supplication  could  not  be  made  in  vain  to 
John  Brown.  On  the  following  night  (December  20) 
Brown's  raid  into  Missouri  was  made.  Brown  himself  gives 
the  account  of  it :  *  "  Two  small  companies  were  made  up  to 
go  to  Missouri  and  forcibly  liberate  the  five  slaves,  together 

1  Still,  Underground  Railroad  Records,  p.  35.  Letter  dated  South 
Florence,  Ala.,  Aug.  6,  1851. 

2  Conversation  with  Samuel  Harper  and  his  wife,  Jane  Harper,  the  two 
surviving  members  of  the  company  of  slaves  escorted  to  Canada  by  Brown  in 
March,  1859.  Their  home  since  has  been  in  or  about  Windsor.  I  found 
them  there  in  the  early  part  of  August,  1895. 

8  Halloway,  History  of  Kansas.  Quoted  from  John  Brown's  letters,  Jan- 
uary, 1859  (pp.  539-545). 

♦  In  a  letter  written  by  Brown,  January,  1859,  to  the  Xero  York  Tribune, 
in  which  paper  it  was  published.  It  was  also  published  in  the  f.awrcnre 
(Kansas)  Republican.  See  Sanborn's  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  p.  481. 
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with  other  slaves.  One  of  these  companies  I  assumed  to  di- 
rect. We  proceeded  to  the  place,  surrounded  the  buildings, 
liberated  the  slaves,  and  also  took  certain  property  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  estate. 

"  We,  however,  learned  before  leaving  that  a  portion  of  the 
articles  we  had  taken  belonged  to  a  man  living  on  the  planta- 
tion as  a  tenant,  and  who  was  supposed  to  have  no  interest 
in  the  estate.  We  promptly  returned  to  hiai  all  we  had  taken. 
We  then  went  to  another  plantation,  where  we  found  five 
more  slaves;  took  some  property  and  two  white  men.  We 
moved  all  slowly  away  into  the  territory  for  some  distance 
and  then  sent  the  white  men  back,  telling  them  to  follow  us 
as  soon  as  they  chose  to  do  so.  The  other  company  freed 
one  female  slave,  took  some  property,  and,  as  I  am  in- 
formed, killed  one  white  man  (the  master)  who  fought 
against  liberation.  .  .  ."^ 

The  company  responsible  for  the  shooting  of  the  slave- 
owner, David  Cruse,  was  in  charge  of  Kagi  and  Charles 
Stephens,  also  known  as  Whipple.  When  this  party  came 
to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cruse  the  family  had  retired.  There  was 
no  hesitation,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  strangers  in  request- 
ing quarters  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Cruse,  her  suspicions  fully 
aroused,  handed  her  husband  his  pistol.  Jean  Harper,  the 
slave-woman  that  was  taken  from  this  house,  asserts  that  her 
master  would  certainly  have  fired  upon  the  intruders  had  not 
Whipple  used  his  revolver  first,  with  deadly  effect.  When 
the  two  squads  came  together  the  march  back  to  Bain's  Fort 
was  begun.  On  the  way  thither  Brown  asked  the  slaves  if 
they  wanted  to  be  free,  and  then  promised  to  take  therr  to  a 
free  country.  Thus  was  Brown  led  to  undertake  one  of  his 
boldest  adventures,  one  of  the  boldest  indeed  in  the  history  of 
the  Underground  Road.  With  a  mere  handful  of  men  he  pur- 
posed to  escort  his  band  of  freedmen  on  a  journey  of  twenty- 
five  hundred  miles  to  Canada,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and 
surrounded  by  the  dangers  that  the  publicity  of  his  foray  and 
the  announcement  of  a  reward  of  three  thousand  dollars  for 
his  arrest  were  likely  to  bring  upon  him.     Brown  and  his 

1  Sanborn,  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  pp.  482,  483  ;  also  Rcdpath, 
The  Public  Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,  pp.  219,  220. 
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company  tarried  only  one  day  at  Bain's  Fort ;  then  proceeded 
northward  by  way  of  Topeka  to  the  place  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Doyle,  five  miles  beyond,  and  then  by  way  of  Osawattomie, 
Holton  and  the  house  of  Major  J.  B.  Abbot  near  Lawrence, 
into  Nebraska.  Lawrence  was  reached  January  24,  1859. 
At  Holton  a  party  of  pursuers,  two  or  three  times  as  large 
as  Brown's  company,  was  dispersed  in  instant  and  ridiculous 
flight,  and  four  prisoners  and  five  horses  were  taken.  The 
trip,  after  leaving  Holton,  was  made  amidst  great  perils. 
Under  an  escort  of  seventeen  "  Topeka  boys  "  Brown  pressed 
rapidly  on  to  Nebraska  City.  At  this  point  the  passage 
of  the  Missouri  was  made  on  the  ice,  and  the  liberators 
with  their  charges  arrived  at  Tabor  in  the  first  week  of 
February.  Here,  Brown  met  with  rebuff,  "contrary  to  his 
expectation,  and  contrary  to  the  whole  former  attitude 
of  the  people,"  we  are  told,  "he  was  not  welcomed,  but, 
at  a  public  meeting  called  for  the  purpose,  was  severely 
reprimanded  as  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
village.  Effecting  a  hasty  departure  from  Tabor,  and  taking^ 
advantage  of  the  protection  offered  by  a  few  friendly  families 
on  the  way,  he  and  his  party  of  fugitives  came,  on  February 
20, 1859,  to  Grinnell,  Iowa,  where  they  were  cordially  received 
by  the  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell,  who  entertained  them  in  his  house. 
Brown's  next  stop  was  made  at  Springdale,  which  place  he 
reached  on  February  25.  Here  the  fugitives  were  distributed 
among  the  Quaker  families  for  safety  and  rest  before  continu- 
ing the  journey  to  Canada.  But  soon  rumors  were  afloat 
of  the  coming  of  the  United  States  marshal,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  secure  for  the  negroes  railroad  transportation 
to  Chicago.  Kagi  and  Stephens,  disguised  as  sportsmen, 
walked  to  Iowa  City,  enlisted  the  services  of  Mr.  William 
Penn  Clark,  an  influential  anti-slavery  citizen  of  that  place,  and 
by  his  efforts,  supplemented  by  those  of  Hon.  J.  B.  Grinnell, 
a  freight  car  was  got  and  held  in  readiness  at  West  Liberty. 
The  negroes  were  then  brought  down  from  Springdale  (dis- 
tant but  six  miles)  and,  after  spending  a  niglit  in  a  grist-mill 
near  the  railway  station,  were  ready  to  embark."  ^    They  were 

1  Irving  R.  Ricliuian,  John  Brown  among  the  Quakers,  and  Other  /Sketches, 
pp.  46,  47,  48. 
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stowed  away  in  the  freight-car  by  Brown,  Kagi  and  Stephens, 
and  the  car  was  made  fast  to  a  train  from  the  West  on  the 
Chicago  and  Rock  Ishmd  Road.  "On  reaching  Chicago, 
Brown  and  his  party  were  taken  into  friendly  charge  by 
Allen  Pinkerton,  the  famous  detective,  and  started  for  De- 
troit. On  March  10  they  were  in  Detroit  and  practically  at 
their  journey's  end."  ^  On  the  twelfth  the  freedmen  were, 
under  Brown's  direction,  ferried  across  the  Detroit  River 
to  Windsor,  Canada. 

The  trip  from  southern  Kansas  to  the  Canadian  destination 
had  consumed  three  weeks.  The  restoration  of  twelve  per- 
sons to  "  their  natural  and  inalienable  rights  with  but  one  man 
killed  "  2  was  a  result  which  Brown  seems  to  have  regarded  as 
justifiable,  but  one  the  tragedy  of  which  he  certainly  deplored.^ 
The  manner  in  which  this  result  had  been  accomplished  was 
highly  dramatic,  and  created  great  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  especially  in  Missouri.  Brown's  biographer,  James 
Redpath,  writing  in  1860,  speaks  thus  of  the  consternation 
in  the  invaded  state :  "  When  the  news  of  the  invasion  of 
Missouri  spread,  a  wild  panic  went  with  it,  which  in  a  few 
days  resulted  in  clearing  Bates  and  Vernon  counties  of  their 
slaves.  Large  numbers  werp  sold  south ;  many  ran  into  the 
Territory  and  escaped ;  others  were  removed  farther  inland. 
When  John  Brown  made  his  invasion  there  were  five  hundred 
slaves  in  that  district  where  there  are  not  fifty  negroes  now."  * 
The  success  of  the  expedition  just  narrated  was  well  fitted 
to  increase  confidence  in  John  Brown's  determination,  and  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  among  his  numerous  refugee  friends  in 
Canada.  The  story  of  the  adventure  was  not  unlikely  to 
penetrate  the  remote  regions  of  the  South,  and  perhaps  find 
lodgment  in  the  retentive  memories  of  many  slaves.  The 
publication  in  the  JVeiv  York  Tribune,  of  his  letter  defending 
his  abduction  of  the  Missouri  chattels  just  as  he  was  begin- 

^  Irving  B.  Richman,  i/o^Ji  Broxon  among  the  Quakerft,  and  Other  Sketches, 
pp.  40,  47,  48. 

2  Sanborn,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Broion,  p.  48:].  See  tlie  letter 
of  "The  raralU'ls," 

*  Hinton,  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  p.  221. 

*  Redpath,  The  Public  Life  of  Captain  John  Broxon,  p.  221. 
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ning  his  journey  east  sliows  that  Brown  was  not  unwilling 
to  have  his  act  widely  known.  It  was  almost  the  middle 
of  March  when  Brown  arrived  in  Canada ;  his  letter  had  been 
made  public  in  January ;  it  had  had  ample  time  for  circula- 
tion. Before  he  left  Kansas  he  said  significantly,  "  He  would 
soon  remove  tlie  seat  of  the  trouble  elsewhere,"  ^  and  it  was 
but  six  months  after  his  arrival  in  Canada  that  the  attack  on 
Harper's  Ferry  was  made. 

For  more  than  ten  years  John  Brown  had  cherished  a  plan 
for  the  liberation  of  the  slaves,  in  which  abduction  was  to 
be  in  a  measure  employed.  This  plan  he  had  revealed  to 
Frederick  Douglass  as  early  as  1847.  It  is  given  in  Douglass' 
words :  " '  The  true  object  to  be  sought,'  said  Brown,  '  is  fii'st 
of  all  to  destroy  the  money  value  of  slave  propert}^ ;  and  that 
can  only  be  done  by  rendering  such  property  insecure.  My 
plan  then  is  to  take  at  first  about  twenty-live  picked  men,  and 
begin  on  a  small  scale ;  supply  them  arms  and  ammunition ; 
post  them  in  squads  of  five  on  a  line  of  twenty-five  miles,  the 
most  persuasive  and  judicious  of  whom  shall  go  down  to  the 
fields  from  time  to  time,  as  opportunity  offers,  and  induce 
the  slaves  to  join  them,  seeking  and  selecting  the  most  rest- 
less and  daring.'  .  .  .  With  care  and  enterprise  he  thought 
he  could  soon  gather  a  force  of  one  hundred  hardy  men.  .  .  . 
When  these  were  properly  drilled,  .  .  .  they  would  run  off 
the  slaves  in  larger  numbers,  retain  the  brave  and  strong  ones 
in  the  mountains,  and  send  the  weak  and  timid  to  the  North 
by  the  Underground  Railroad:  his  operations  would  be  en- 
larged with  increasing  numbers,  and  would  not  be  confined 
to  one  locality.  ...  '  If,'  said  Brown,  '  we  could  drive  sla- 
very out  of  one  county,  ...  it  would  weaken  the  system 
throughout  the  state.'  The  enemy's  country  would  afford 
subsistence,  the  fastnesses  of  the  Alleghanies  abundant  pro- 
tection, and  a  series  of  stations  through  Pennsylvania  to  the 
Canadian  border  a  means  of  egress  for  timid  slaves."  ^ 

The  plot,  as  disclosed  eleven  years  later  to  Richard  J.  Hin- 
ton  (September,  1858)  by  Brown's  lieutenant,  Kagi,  contains 


1  Hirifc'.. ,.'  ,   >  Lroicn  and  His  Men,  p.  222,  note. 

2  / ;  .  ciiiick  Dmtglass,  1881,  pp.  280,  281  and  318,  319. 
ton,  J(.<un  Jbr^y,,  :uiii  iTis  Men,  pp.  30,  31,  32. 
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some  acUlitional  details  of  interest.  Hinton  says:  "The 
moantains  of  Virginia  were  named  as  the  place  of  refuge, 
and  as  a  country  admirably  adapted  in  which  to  carry  on 
a  guerilla  warfare.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation, 
Harper's  Ferry  was  mentioned  as  a  point  to  be  seized  —  but 
not  held  —  on  account  of  the  arsenal.  The  white  members  of 
the  company  were  to  act  as  officers  of  different  guerilla  bands, 
which,  under  the  general  command  of  John  Brown,  were  to 
be  composed  of  Canadian  refugees,  and  the  Virginian  slaves 
who  would  join  them.  .  .  .  They  anticipated,  after  the  first 
blow  had  been  struck,  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  free  and  Cana- 
dian negroes  who  would  join  them,  they  could  inspire  confi- 
dence in  tlie  slaves,  and  induce  them  to  rally.  No  intention 
was  expressed  of  gathering  a  large  body  of  slaves,  and  re- 
moving them  to  Canada.  On  the  contrary,  Kagi  clearly 
stated,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  that  the  design  was  to 
make  the  fight  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  extending  it 
to  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  and  also  to  the  swamps 
of  South  Carolina,  if  possible.  Their  purpose  was  not  the 
expatriation  of  one  or  a  thousand  slaves,  but  their  liberation 
in  the  states  wherein  they  were  born,  and  were  now  held  in 
bondage.  .  .  .  Kagi  spoke  of  having  marked  out  a  chain 
of  counties  extending  continuously  through  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi.  He  had  traveled  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  region  indicated,  and  from  his  own  per- 
sonal knowledge  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Canadian 
negroes  who  had  escaped  from  those  States,  they  had  arranged 
a  general  plan  of  attack.  .  .  .  They  expected  to  be  speedily 
and  constantly  reinforced ;  first,  by  the  arrival  of  those  men 
who,  in  Canada,  were  anxiously  looking  and  praying  for  the 
time  of  deliverance,  and  then  by  the  slaves  themselves.  .  .  . 
The  constitution  adopted  at  Chatham  [in  the  spring  of  1858] 
was  intended  as  the  framework  of  organization  among  the 
emancipationists,  to  enable  the  leaders  to  effect  a  more  com- 
plete control  of  their  forces.  .  .  ."  ^  A  comparison  of  these 
two  versions  of  Brown's  plan  of  liberation  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that   the   abduction   of  slaves   to  the  North  was  a 


1  Hinton,  JoJm  Brown  and  His  Men,  Appendix,  pp.  673,  674,  075. 
Redpath,  The  Public  Life  of  Captain  John  Broicn,  pp.  203,  204,  205. 
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measure  to  which  the  liberator  never  attached  more  impor- 
tance than  as  a  means  of  ridding  his  men  of  the  care  of 
helpless  slaves ;  the  brave  he  would  use  in  organizing  an 
insurrection  amid  the  mountains  of  the  Southern  states  that 
should  wipe  away  the  curse  of  slavery  from  the  country. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause, 
of  John  Brown's  raid  into  Missouri  was  the  solicitation  of 
aid  by  a  slave  for  himself  and  companions.  Such  prayers 
for  succor  were  not  infrequently  addressed  to  abolitionists 
by  those  in  bonds  or  by  their  refugee  friends.  In  the  anti- 
slavery  host  there  were  many  whose  principles  wavered  not 
under  any  test  applied  to  them,  and  whose  impulses  urged 
them  upon  humanitarian  missions,  however  hemmed  in  by 
difficulties  and  dangers.  Among  those  who  heard  and  an- 
swered the  cry  of  the  slave  were  the  Rev.  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
Captain  Jonathan  Walker,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Haviland,  Captain 
Daniel  Drayton,  Richard  Dillingham,  William  L.  Chaplin 
and  Josiah  Henson. 

The  variety  of  persons  represented  in  this  short,  incomplete 
list  is  interesting :  Mr.  Torrey  was  a  Congregational  clergy- 
man of  New  England  stock,  and  had  been  educated  at  Yale 
College  ;  Messrs.  Walker  and  Drayton  were  masters  of  sailing 
vessels,  and  came  from  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  respectively ;  Mrs.  Haviland  was  a  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist, who  founded  a  school  or  institute  in  southeastern  Michi- 
gan for  both  white  and  colored  persons  ;  Richard  Dillingham 
was  a  Quaker  school-teacher  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio  ;  William  L. 
Chaplin  began  his  professional  life  as  a  lawyer  in  eastern 
]Massachusetts,  but  soon  became  the  editor  of  an  anti-slavery 
newspaper;  and  Josiah  Henson  was  a  fugitive  slave,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Dawn  Institute  in  Canada  West.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  named  they  were  white  person*^, 
whose  sense  of  the  injustice  of  slavery  caused  them  to  take 
a  stand  that  shut  them  out  of  that  conventionally  respectable 
society  to  which  their  birth,  education  and  talents  would  have 
admitted  them. 

In  1838  Charles  T.  Torrey  resigned  from  the  pastorate  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and 
relinquished  ease  and  quiet  to   engage  in  the  anti-slavery 
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struggle  then  agitating  the  country.  He  became  a  lecturer 
and  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and,  early  in  the  forties,  the 
editor  of  a  paper  called  The  Patriot,  at  Albany,  New  York. 
While  acting  as  Washington  correspondent  for  several 
Northern  papers  he  attended  a  convention  of  slave-owners 
at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  in  1842,  and  was  thrust  into  jail 
on  the  score  of  being  an  abolitionist.  He  was  released  after 
several  days,  having  been  placed  under  bonds  to  keep  the 
peace.  While  in  prison  he  solemnly  reconsecrated  himself 
to  the  work  of  freeing  the  slaves.  Within  a  year  from  this 
time  a  refugee  entreated  Mr.  Torrey  to  help  him  bring  his 
wife  and  children  from  Virginia.  The  errand  was  under- 
taken, but  came  to  a  most  mournful  end.  Arrested  and 
imprisoned,  Mr.  Torrey  with  others  attempted  to  break  jail ; 
he  was  betrayed,  however,  and  at  length,  December  30, 
1843,  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary  for  six  years.  Under  the 
severities  of  prison  life  Mr.  Torrey's  health  gave  way.  His 
pardon  was  sought  by  friends,  but  mercy  was  withheld  from 
a  man  the  depth  of  whose  conviction  made  recantation  im- 
possible. In  December,  1844,  he  wrote  :  "  I  cannot  afford  to 
concede  any  truth  or  principle  to  get  out  of  prison.  I  am 
not  rich  enough."  While  his  trial  was  pending  he  wrote  his 
friend,  Henry  B.  Stanton :  "  If  I  am  a  guilty  man,  I  am  a  very 
guilty  one;  for  I  have  aided  nearly  four  hundred  slaves  to 
escape  to  freedom,  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  probably, 
but  for  my  exertions,  have  died  in  slavery."  Concerning  this 
confession  Henry  Wilson  writes  :  "  This  statement  was  corrob- 
orated by  the  testimony  of  Jacob  Gibbs,  a  colored  man,  who 
was  Mr.  Torrey's  chief  assistant  in  his  efforts."  ^  On  May  9, 
1846,  Mr.  Torrey  died  in  prison.  In  death  as  in  life,  the 
lesson  of  the  clergyman's  career  proclaimed  but  one  truth, 
the  injustice  of  slavery.  When  the  remains  of  Mr.  Torrey 
were  conveyed  to  Boston  for  interment  in  the  beautiful 
cemetery  at  Mt.  Auburn,  the  use  of  Park  Street  Church,  at 
first  granted,  was  later  refused  to  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
dead  minister,  although  as  a  worshipf!)er  he  was  entitled  to 
Christian  courtesy.  Tremont  Temple  was  procured  for  the 
funeral  services,  and  was  thronged  by  a  multitude  eager  to 

^  Wilson,  llise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poioer  in  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  80. 
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do  honor  to  a  life  of  self-sacrifice,  and  show  disapproval  of 
tlie  affront  to  the  dead.  A  large  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall 
on  the  evening  of  the  funeral  day  paid  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  the  libeiator.  The  occasion  was  made  memorable  by  a 
poem  by  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  addresses  by  General 
Fessenden  of  Maine,  Henry  B.  Stanton  and  Dr.  Walter 
(.'banning.  Whittier  wrote:  "His  work  for  the  poor  and 
lielploss  was  well  and  nobly  done.  In  the  wild  woods  of 
( 'iinada,  around  many  a  happy  fireside  and  holy  family  altar, 
his  name  is  on  the  lips  of  God's  poor.  He  put  his  soul  in 
their  soul's  stead ;  he  gave  his  life  for  those  who  had  no 
claim  on  his  love  save  th.at  of  human  brotherhood."  ^ 

In  1844,  the  year  after  Mr.  Torrey's  disastrous  attempt  to 
abduct  a  slave-family.  Captain  Jonathan  Walker  was  made 
a  victim  of  the  law  on  account  of  friendly  offices  undertaken 
in  behalf  of  some  trusting  negroes.  Once,  while  on  the 
coast  of  Florida,  Mr.  Walker  consented  to  ferry  seven  slaves 
from  Pensacola  to  one  of  the  neighboring  Bahama  Islands, 
where  they  might  enjoy  the  freedom  vouchsafed  by  English 
law.  In  the  open  boat  used  for  the  purpose  Captain  Walker 
suffered  sunstroke,  and  on  this  account  his  craft  was  over- 
hauled, and  the  escaping  party  was  taken  into  custody. 
After  two  trials  Captain  Walker  was  condemned  to  punish- 
ments that  remind  one  strongly  of  the  barbarous  penalties 
inflicted  upon  offenders  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  of 
England:  he  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the  pillory;  to  be 
branded  on  the  hand  with  the  letters  S.  S.  (slave-stealer) ;  to 
pay  a  fine  and  serve  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  each  slave 
assisted ;  to  pay  the  costs  of  prosecution ;  and  to  stand  com- 
mitted until  his  fines  should  be  paid.  His  treatment  in 
prison  was  brutal,  but  he  was  not  obliged  to  endure  it  long, 
for,  by  the  intervention  of  friends,  his  fines  were  paid,  and 
he  was  released  in  the  summer  of  1848.  Subjected  to  indig- 
nities and  disgrace  in  the  South,  Captain  Walker  was  the 
recipient  of  many  demonstrations  of  approval  on  his  return 
to  the  North.     Whittier  blazoned  his  stigmas  into  a  prophecy 


1  Quoted  by  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power 
in  Amei'ica,  "Vol.  II,  p.  80. 
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of  deliverance  for  the  slave, 
tinguishecl  Quaker  wrote : 


In  a  poem  of  welcome  the  dis- 


"  Then  lift  that  manly  right  hand,  bold  ploughman  of  the  wave, 
Its  branded  palm  shall  prophesy  '  Salvation  to  the  Slave.' 
Hold  up  its  fire-wrought  language  that  whoso  reads  may  feel 
His  heart  swell  strong  within  him,  his  sinews  change  to  steel." ' 

These  words  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  George  W.  Clark,  and 
sung  by  him  with  thrilling  effect  at  many  anti-slavery  gather- 
ings throughout  New  England.  Mr.  Walker  became  at  once 
a  conspicuous  witness  against  the  slave  power  in  the  great 
trial  that  was  then  going  forward  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
At  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  his  return  from  the  Florida 
prison  was  heralded,  and  a  large  reception  was  given  him, 
attended  by  the  Hon.  Owen  Lovejoy,  brother  of  the  martyr 
Lovejoy,  Milton  Clark,  the  white  slave,  and  Lewis,  his  brother. 
It  is  said  that  three  thousand  people  crowded  the  seats,  aisles 
and  doorways  of  the  reception  hall.  In  company  with  Mr. 
George  W.  Clark,  Captain  Walker  was  drafted  into  the  work 
of  arousing  the  masses,  and  the  two  agitators  received  a  cor- 
dial hearing  at  many  New  England  meetings.  Doubtless  the 
recital  of  the  Captain's  experiences  intensified  anti-slavery 
feeling  throughout  the  Northern  states.^ 

About  1847,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Haviland  accepted  a  mission  to 
find  the  family  of  one  John  White,  a  slave,  who  had  escaped 
from  the  South  and  was  serving  as  a  farm-hand  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  jNIrs.  Haviland's  school  in  southeastern  Michigan. 
Mrs.  Haviland  went  to  Cincinnati  where  she  consulted  with 
the  Vigilance  Committee,  and  thence  to  Rising  Sun,  Indiana, 
to  secure  the  services  of  several  of  John  White's  colored 
friends.  Here  a  plan  was  formed  for  Mrs.  Haviland  to  go 
into  Kentucky  to  the  plantation  where  the  family  lived,  and, 
disguised  as  a  berry  picker,  see  the  wife,  inform  her  of  her 

^Liberator,  Aug.  15,  1845,  "The  Branded  Hand,"  quoted  in  part  by 
Wilson,  History  of  the  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in  America,  Vol. 
II,  p.  83;  Whittier's  Poetical  Works,  Vol.  Ill,  Riverside  edition,  1896, 
p.  114. 

^  Reminiscences  written  by  George  W.  Clark,  by  request,  have  been  used 
to  secure  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  men  engaged  in  the 
underground  service. 
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husband's  whereabouts,  and  offer  to  assist  in  her  rescue.  Ac- 
complishinjiif  this  errand  and  returnii;g  across  the  border  into 
Indiana,  Mrs.  Ilaviland  awaited  the  slave-woman's  appear- 
ance ;  but  her  escape  had  been  prevented  by  the  vigilance 
evoked  on  account  of  tiie  operations  of  counterfeiters  in 
Kentucky.  Then  John  White  started  South  intent  on 
saving  his  wife  and  children  from  slavery,  but  his  efforts 
also  were  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  thrown  into  a  Kentucky 
jail.  However,  he  was  soon  released  by  Laura  Ilaviland, 
who  purchased  him  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.^ 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  Captain  Daniel  Drayton  sailed  to 
Washington  with  a  cargo  of  oysters,  and  while  his  boat  was 
lying  at  the  wharf  he  was  cautiously  approached  by  a  negro, 
who  wanted  to  get  passage  North  for  a  woman  and  five  chil- 
dren. The  negro  said  the  woman  Avas  a  slave  but  tliat  she 
had,  under  an  agreement  with  her  master,  more  than  paid 
for  her  liberty,  and  when  she  asked  for  her  "  free  papers  " 
the  master  only  answered  by  threatening  to  sell  her  South.^ 
Captain  Drayton  allowed  the  woman  and  her  children  and  a 
niece  to  stow  themselves  on  board  his  vessel,  and  he  soon 
landed  them  at  Frenchtown,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  woman's 
husband,  who  was  awaiting  them  there. 

It  was  by  the  suggestion  of  these  fugitives  that  Captain  Dray- 
ton undertook  his  important  expedition  with  the  schooner  PgarZ 
in  1848.  On  the  evening  of  April  18  his  boat  was  made  fast 
at  one  of  the  Washington  docks  ready  to  receive  a  company 
of  fugitives.  The  time  seemed  auspicious.  The  establish- 
ment of  the  new  French  Republic  was  being  celebrated  in 
the  city  by  a  grand  torchlight  procession,  and  slaves  were 
left  for  the  most  part  to  their  own  devices.  Thus  favored,  a 
large  number  escaped  to  the  small  craft  of  Captain  Drayton 
and  were  carefully  stowed  away.  The  start  was  mady  v  ith- 
out  incident,  and  the  vessel  continued  quietly  on  her  course 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac ;  there,  contrary  winds  were 
encountered,  and  the  Pearl  was  brought  to  shelter  in  Corn- 
field Harbor,  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  f^-om  Washington. 
The  disappearance  of  seventy-six  slaves  at  one  time  caused 

1  Laura  S.  Haviland,  A  Woman''s  Life  Work,  pp.  91-110. 

2  Personal  Memoir  of  Daniel  Drayton,  1853,  p.  23. 
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great  excitement  at  the  Capitol.  The  method  of  tlieir  depart- 
uie  was  revealed  by  a  colored  hackmaii,  who  had  driven  two 
of  the  fugitives  to  the  wharf.  An  armed  steamer  was  sent 
in  pursuit,  and  tlio  Pearl  was  obliged  to  surrender.  Her 
arrival  under  guard  at  Washington  was  the  occasion  for  re- 
joicing to  an  infuriated  mob  of  several  thousand  persons. 
The  slaves  were  committed  to  jail  as  runaways ;  tlieir  hel[)er3 
were  with  diflioulty  protected  from  murderous  violence,  and 
were  escorted  to  the  city  prison.  Under  instructions  from 
the  district  attorney  twenty-four  indictments  were  found 
against  both  Captain  Drayton  and  liis  mate,  Mr.  Sayres. 
When  the  trial  began  in  July,  the  list  of  indictments  pre- 
sented comprised  forty-one  counts  against  each  of  these  pris- 
oners. Three  persons  were  prosecuted;  and  the  aggregate 
amount  of  their  bail  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thou- 
sand dollars.  After  two  trials  the  accused  were  heavily  sen- 
tenced, and  remanded  to  jail  until  their  fines  should  be  paid. 
The  sentence  passed  upon  Captain  D'ayton  required  the  pay- 
ment of  lines  and  costs  together  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
and  sixty  dollars,  and  until  paid  the  prisoner  must  remain  in 
jail  indefinitely.^  His  accomplices  were  treated  with  equal 
severity.  Such  penalties  were  accounted  monstrous  by  the 
friends  of  the  convicted,  and  efforts  were  constantly  made  to 
have  the  sentences  mitigated  or  revoked.  In  1852  Senator 
Sumner  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  the  imprisoned  liber- 
ators ;  and  President  Fillmore  was  induced  to  grant  them  an 
unconditional  pardon. 

The  occurrence  of  these  events  at  the  national  capital  dur- 
ing a  session  of  Congress,  gave  them  a  significance  they  would 
not  otherwise  have  had.  That  they  would  become  the  subject  of 
much  fierce  debate  was  assured  by  the  presence  in  Congress 
of  such  champions  as  Messrs.  Giddings  and  Hale  for  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  and  Messrs.  Foote,  Toombs,  Calhoun  and  Davis 
for  the  pro-sliivery  party.  Mr.  Calhoun  expressed  the  view 
of  the  South  when,  speaking  upon  a  resolution  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  by  Mr.  Hale,  April  20,  he  recorded  himself 
as  being  in  favor  of  an  act  making  penal  "these  atrocities, 
these  piratical  attempts,  these  wholesale  captures,  these  rob- 

1  Personal  Memoir  of  Daniel  Drayton,  p.  102. 
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beries  of  seventy  odd  of  our  slaves  at  a  single  grasp."  In 
this  and  in  similar  ulterances  made  at  the  time,  he  fore- 
shadowed the  detenuiiiatiou  of  the  South  to  have  a  law 
that  would  restrain  if  possible  from  all  temptations  to  aid 
or  abet  the  escape  of  slaves.  Tlie  result  of  this  determina- 
tion is  seen  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Lav,'  of  1850. 

This  notable  voyage  of  the  Pearl,  which  caused  so  great  au 
excitement  at  the  time,  has  been  frequently  chronicled,  while 
tlie  experiences  of  tlie  young  Quaker,  Richard  Dillingluun, 
have  heen  seldom  recounted,  thougli  marked  by  the  same  ele- 
ments of  daring  and  resignation.  In  December,  1848,  the 
close  of  the  year  of  the  Pearl's  adventure,  Mr.  Dillingluun 
was  solicited  by  some  colored  people  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  to 
go  to  Tennessee  and  bring  away  their  relatives,  who  were 
slaves  under  a  "•  hard  master  "  at  Nashville.  lie  entered  u])on 
the  project,  made  his  way  into  the  very  heart  of  the  South  and 
arranged  with  the  slaves  for  their  escape.  At  the  time  ap- 
pointed his  three  prot(ig(:5s  were  placed  in  a  closed  carriage 
and  driven  rapidly  away,  Mr.  Dillingham  following  on  horse- 
back. The  party  got  as  far  as  Cumberland  bridge,  where 
they  were  betrayed  by  a  colored  man  in  whom  confidence  had 
been  placed,  and  the  fugitives  and  tlieir  benc^factor  were  ar- 
rested. Mr.  Dillingham  Avas  committed  to  j.ul,  and  his  bail 
was  fixed  at  seven  thousand  dollars.  At  his  trial,  which 
occurred  April  12,  1819,  Dillingham  confessed,  and  asked 
for  clemency,  urging  by  way  of  explanation  the  de[)endence 
of  liis  aged  parents  upon  him  as  a  stay  and  protection.  As 
to  the  crime  for  which  he  was  held  he  said  frankly :  "  I 
liave  violated  your  laws.  .  .  .  But  I  was  prompted  to  it  by 
feelings  of  humanity.  It  has  been  suspected  .  .  .  that  I 
was  leagued  with  a  fraternity  who  are  combined  for  the  pur- 
pose of  committing  such  offences  as  the  one  with  which  I  am 
charged.  But  .  .  .  the  impression  is  false,  I  alone  am  guilty, 
I  alone  committed  the  offence,  and  I  alone  must  suffer  the 
penalty.  ..."  Yielding  to  his  plea  for  clemency  the  jury 
returned  a,  verdict  for  three  years  in  the  penitentiary,  the 
mildest  sentence  allowed  by  the  law  for  the  offence.  Tlie 
Nashville  Dalli/  Gazette  of  April  13  did  not  conceal  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Dillingham  belonged  to  a  respectable  family, 
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and  stated  that  lie  was  not  without  the  sympathy  of  those 
who  attended  the  trial. ^  The  prisoner  himself  was  most 
jrrateful  for  the  consideration  shown  him,  and,  in  a  letter  to 
his  betrothed  written  two  days  after  his  trial,  he  spoke  of  his 
short  sentence  with  the  deepest  gratitude  and  thankfulness 
toward  the  court  ai.d  jury  and  the  prosecutors  themselves. 
"•  My  sentence,"  he  added,  "  is  far  more  lenient  than  my  most 
sanguitie  hopes  have  ever  anticipated.'"''  The  termination 
of  the  imprisonment  of  Dillingham  was  most  melancholy. 
Separated  from  his  aged  parents,  to  whom  he  was  devoted, 
and  from  the  woman  that  was  to  have  become  his  wife, 
his  health  soon  proved  unequal  to  the  severe  experiences 
of  prison  life ;  his  keepers  after  nine  months  gave  him 
respite  from  heavy  work  about  the  i)rison,  and  assigned  him 
tlie  place  of  steward  in  the  hospital.  He  had  not  long  been 
in  his  new  station  when  cholera  broke  out  among  the  con- 
victs, and  his  services  were  in  constant  demand.  His  strength 
was  soon  exhausted,  and  about  the  first  of  August,  1850, 
he  succumbed  to  t'.ie  dread  epidemic  raging  in  the  prison.^ 

It  was  the  yeav  in  which  young  Dillingham  came  to  his 
melancholy  end  that  Mr,  William  L.  Chaplin  was  found 
guilty  of  an  offence  similar  to  that  for  which  Dillingham 
suffered.*  When  Mr.  Charles  T.  Torrey,  editor  of  the  Albany 
Patriot,  was  sent  to  the  Maryland  penitentiary  for  aiding 
slaves  to  escape,  Mr.  Chaplin  assumed  control  of  Mr.  Torrey 's 
paper.  Like  his  predecessor,  ]\Ir.  Chaplin  spent  part  of  his 
time  in  the  city  of  Washington  reporting  congressional  pro- 
ceedings for  the  Patriot,  and  like  him  could  not  be  deaf  to 
an  entreaty  in  behalf  of  slaves.  In  1 850  Mr.  Chaplin  was 
prevailed  upon  to  attempt  the  release  from  bondage  of  two 

1  A.  L.  Benedict,  Memnir  nf  Richard  Diliinghnrd,  1852,  p.  18.  Also  Harriet 
Bceclicr  Stowe,  A  Key  to  Uncle  7'o)h'.«  Cabin^  pp.  68,  51). 

■•2  A.  L.  Benedict,  Memoir  of  liidiaril  DUUnaham,  p.  18. 

8  Tliis  iiccount  of  Richard  Dilliiighani  is  ba^ert  on  the  Memoir  written  by 
his  friend,  A.  L.  Benedict,  a  Qiialcer,  and  published  in  1852.  Abridged 
versions  of  this  memoir  will  be  found  in  the  lipminiscenct's  of  Levi  Coffin, 
Appendix,  pp.  71.3-7'"       nd  Howe's  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  Vol.  II, 

p.  ono. 

*  Wilson,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  th"  Slave  Power  in  America, 
Vol.  II,  pp.  80-82. 
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negroes,  one  the  property  of  Robert  Toombs,  the  other,  of 
Alexander  H.  Stephens.  The  sequel  to  this  enterprise  is 
thus  recounted  by  Mr.  George  W.  Clark,  an  intimate  friend 
of  General  Chaplin's:  "Suspicion  was  somehow  awakened 
and  watch  set;  the  General  was  intercepted,  arrested  and 
imprisoned,  and  the  attempt  failed.  The  General  gave  bail, 
Secretary  Seward  being  on  his  bond  for  five  thousand  dollars. 
While  passijig  through  Baltimore  on  his  return  home  he  was 
rearrested  and  put  into  .  .  .  prison  there,  on  a  charge  of  aiding 
slaves  to  escape  from  that  state.  The  bonds  required  were 
twenty  thousand  dollars.  ...  It  was  arranged  that  William 
II.  Smith,  a  noble  and  generous-hearted  Quaker,  and  George 
W.  Clark  should  traverse  the  State  and  appeal  to  the  friends 
of  humanity  for  contributions  to  save  the  General  from  the 
fate  we  feared  awaited  him,  for  if  his  case  went  to  trial  he 
would  probably  be  sentenced  to  fifteen  years  in  their  State 
Prison,  which  would  no  doubt  amount  to  a  death  sentence. 
William  R.  Smith  and  I  went  to  work  in  live  earnest.  An 
abolition  merchant,  Mv.  Chittenden  of  New  York,  gave  us 
three  thousand  dollars,  the  always  giving  Gerrit  Smith  gave 
us  five  thousand,  other  friends  gave  us  two  thousand,  but 
we  still  lacked  ten  thousand.  .  .  .  We  were  in  great  distress 
and  anxiety  over  the  extreme  situation  when  the  generous 
Gerrit  Smith  voluntarily  came  again  to  the  rescue  and  ad- 
vanced the  other  ten  thousfud  dollars."  It  was  in  this  way, 
through  the  most  open-handed  generosity  of  his  friends,  that 
Mr.  Chaplin  was  enabled  to  go  free  after  being  in  jail  only 
five  months.  Prudence  dictated  the  sacrificing  of  the  exces- 
sive bail  rather  than  the  braving  of  fortune  through  a  trial 
certain  to  end  in  conviciion. 

We  have  thus  far  considered  the  recorded  efforts  toward 
the  abduction  of  slaves  made  by  six  persons  in  response  to  the 
entreaty  of  the  slaves  concerned  or  of  some  of  their  friends. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  in  the  case  of  five  of  these  persons  their 
efforts,  first  or  last,  were  calamitous,  and  that  all  were  white 
persons.  We  come  now  to  the  case  of  Josiah  IJenson,  excep- 
tional in  the  series,  by  reason  of  the  uniform  success  of  his 
endeavors,  and  because  of  his  race  connections.  Born  and 
bred  a  slave,  Henson  at  length  resolved  to  extricate  himself 
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and  family  from  the  abjectness  of  their  situation.  "With 
a  degree  of  prudence,  courage  and  address,"  says  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  "which  can  scarcely  find  a  parallel  in  any 
history,  he  managed  with  his  wife  and  two  children  to  escape 
to  Canada.  Here  lie  learned  to  read,  and,  by  his  superior 
talent  and  capacity  for  management,  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  fugitive  settlement  of  Dawn.  .  .  . "  ^  The  possession  of 
the  qualities  indicated  in  this  characterization  of  Mr.  Henson 
rendered  him  equal  to  such  emergencies  as  arose  in  his 
missions  to  the  South  in  search  of  friends  and  relatives  of 
Canadian  refugees. 

Mr.  Henson  has  left  us  the  record  of  two  journeys  to  the 
Southern  'tares,  made  at  the  instance  of  James  Lightfoot, 
a  refugee  of  Fort  Erie,  Ontario.^  Lightfoot  had  a  number 
of  rdativc  in  slavery  near  Maysville,  Kentucky,  and  was 
rea'l}^  to  y.se  the  little  property  he  had  accumulated  during 
the  short  period  of  his  freedom  in  securing  the  liberation  of 
his  family.  Beginning  „n,)  journey  alone,  Mr.  Henson  travelled 
on  foot  about  four  hundved  miles  through  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania and  Ohio,  to  his  destination.  The  fact  that  the 
Lightfoots  decided  it  to  be  unsafe  to  make  their  escape  at  this 
time  did  not  prevent  their  visitor  from  agreeing  to  come  a 
year  later  for  them,  nor  did  it  prevent  him  from  returning  to 
Canada  with  companions.  He  went  nearly  fifty  miles  into  the 
interior  of  Kentucky,  where,  as  he  learned,  there  was  a  large 
party  eager  to  set  o'li  for  a  land  of  freedom,  but  waiting  until 
an  experienced  leatlc  should  appear.  In  Bourbon  County  ho 
found  about  thn  ly  fugitives  collected  from  different  states, 
and  with  thesr  h ;  t^tartod  northward.  Mr.  Henson  gives  his 
itinerary  in  the  foli'-vving  words  :  "  We  succeeded  in  crossing 
the  Ohio  River  ii.i  fn  "^t- ,  ^vud  arrived  in  Cincinnati  the  third 
night  aftei-  our  departure.  Here  we  procured  assistance  ;  and, 
after  stopping  a  sliort  time  to  rest,  we  started  for  Richmond, 
Indiana.  This  is  a  town  which  had  been  settled  by  Quakers, 
and  there  we  found  friends  indeed,  who  at  once  helped  us  on 
our  way,  without  loss  of  time ;  and  after  a  difficult  journey 

1  A  Key  to  ''  .  :.le  Totn^s  Cabin,  1853.  Boston  edition  of  1890,  pp.  274, 
275  ;  also  Fat!'  "  ■(■'pson's  Slorii  of  His  Ou-n  f.ife,  18r)8,  cliaps.  xii,  xiii. 

2  Father  IIem<.>y  •  ^tory  of  His  Own  Life,  chaps,  xvi,  xvii. 
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of  two  weeks  through  the  wilderness,  reached  Toledo,  Ohio, 
.  .  .  and  there  we  took  passage  for  Canada."  ^  In  the  autumn 
of  the  year  following  this  abduction  Mr.  Henson  again  visited 
Kentucky.  This  time  several  of  the  Lightfoots  were  willing 
to  go  North  with  him,  and  a  Saturday  night  after  dark  was 
chosen  as  the  time  for  setting  out.  In  spite  of  some  untoward 
happenings  during  the  early  part  of  the  journey,  and  of  pur- 
suit even  to  Lake  Erie,  the  daring  guide  and  his  party  of  four 
or  five  were  put  aboard  a  sailing-vessel  and  safely  landed  on 
Canadian  soil.  "  Words  cannot  describe,"  writes  Mr.  Henson, 
"the  feelings  experienced  by  my  eompai/'ons  as  they  neared 
the  shore  ;  their  bosoms  were  swelling  v\  '.  inexpressible  joy 
as  they  mounted  the  seats  of  the  boat,  rea  r  liy  to  spring 

forward,  that  they  might  touch  the  soil  of  tho  joman.  And 
when  tliey  reacheJ  the  shore  they  danced  and  wept  for  joy, 
and  kissed  the  earth  on  which  they  first  stepped,  no  longer 
the  Slave,  but  the  Free.''  Mr.  Henson  asserts,  that  "  by 
similar  means  to  those  above  narrated,"  he  was  "  instrumental 
in  deliveririg  one  hundred  and  eighteen  human  beings  "  from 
bondage.2 

Important  and  interesting  among  the  abductors  are  the  few 
individuals  that  we  must  call,  for  want  of  a  better  designation, 
the  devotees  of  abduction.  We  have  already  considered  a 
person  of  this  type  in  the  odd  character,  John  Fairfield,  the 
Virginian.  There  are  several  other  persons  known  to  have 
been  not  less  zealous  than  he  in  their  violation  of  what  were 
held  in  the  South  to  be  legitimate  property  rights.  The 
names  of  these  adventurous  liberators  are  Rial  Chaadle,  Alex- 
ander M.  Ross,  Elijah  Anderson,  John  Maron  and  Harriet 
Tubman. 

Rial  Cheadle  appears  to  have  been  a  familiar  figure  among 
the  abolitionists  of  southeastern  Ohio.  Mr.  Thomas  L.  Gray, 
a  reputable  citizen  of  Deavertown,  Ohio,  for  many  years  en- 
gaged in  underground  operations  in  Morgan  County,  vouches 
for  the  extended  and  aggressive  work  of  Cheadle,  who  fre- 
quently stopped  at  Mr.  Gray's  house  for  rest  and  refreshment 


1  Father  IFcnson^s  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  pp.  149,  150. 
^Ibid.,w-  102,  1()3. 
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on  his  midnight  trips  to  Zanesville  and  stations  farther  on.' 
Chcadle  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  eccentricities,  if  not  of 
actual  aberration  of  mind ;  or  his  oddities  may  have  been  as- 
sumed to  prevent  himself  being  taken  seriously  by  those  he 
wanted  to  despoil.  He  is  said  to  have  lived  in  Windsor 
Township,  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
village  of  Stockport,  and  to  have  engaged  in  teaching  and 
other  occupations  for  a  time  ;  finally,  however,  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  work  of  the  Underground  Road.  He  indulged  him- 
self in  old-time  minstrelsy,  composing  songs,  which  he  sang  for 
the  entertainment  of  hiinself  and  others,  and  he  thereby  in- 
creased, doubtless,  the  reputation  for  harmless  imbecility,  which 
lie  seems  to  have  borne  among  those  ignorant  of  liis  purpose. 
He  paid  occasional  visits  to  Virginia.  "As  a  result  it  is 
said  the  slaves  were  frequently  missing,  but  as  his  arrange- 
ments were  carefully  made  the  object  of  his  visit  was  usually 
successful.  .  .  .  His  habits  were  so  well  known  to  those  who 
gave  food  and  shelter  to  the  negro  that  they  were  seldom  un- 
prepared for  a  nocturnal  visit  from  him.  .  .  .  After  the 
Emancipation,  he  said  he  was  like  Simeon  of  old,  '  ready  to 
depart.'     He  died  in  1867."  2 

A  man  differing  greatly  from  Rial  Cheadle  in  all  respects, 
save  the  ini:ensity  of  his  compassion  for  the  slave,  was  the 
abductor  Alexander  M.  Ross.  Born  in  1832  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  Canada,  Mr.  Ross  sought,  when  a  young 
man,  to  inform  himself  upon  the  question  of  American 
slavery,  not  only  from  the  teachings  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most anti-slavery  leaders  of  England  and  the  United  States, 
but  also  from  the  recital  of  their  experiences  by  a  number  of 
fugitive  slaves  that  had  found  an  asylum  in  the  province  of 
his  birth.  While  he  was  engaged  in  1  iiaking  inquiries  among 
the  refugees.  Uncle  Tomn  Cabin  was  published,  and  brought 
conviction  to  many  minds.  "  To  me,"  writes  Mr.  Ross,  "  it 
was  a  command.    A  deep  and  settled  conviction  impressed 

1  The  New  Lpxington  (Ohio)  Tribune,  winter  of  1885-1886.  Some  in- 
formation in  regard  to  Clieadle  appears  in  a  series  of  articles  on  tlie  Under- 
ground Railroad  contributed  to  this  paper  by  Mr.  Gray. 

'^  History  of  Morgan  County,  Ohio,  1886,  published  by  Charles  Robertson, 
M.D.,  article  on  the  Underground  Railroad. 
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me  that  it  was  my  duty  to  help  the  oppressed  to  free- 
dom. .  .  .  My  resolution  was  taken  to  devote  all  my  en- 
ergies to  let  the  oppressed  go  free."  ^  In  accordance  with 
this  resolution  young  Ross  left  Canada  in  November,  1856. 
He  visited  Gerrit  Smith,  at  Peterboro,  New  York,  who  was 
ever  ready  to  encourage  the  liberation  of  the  slave,  and  who 
went  with  him  to  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelpliia,  and 
westward  into  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  purpose 
of  these  travels  was,  evidently,  to  acquaint  the  intending 
liberator  with  the  means  to  be  employed  by  him  in  his  new 
work,  and  with  the  persons  in  connection  with  whom  he  was 
to  operate.  Indeed,  Mr.  Ross  distinctly  sfiys,  in  speaking  of 
these  visits,  "I  was  initiated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  relief 
societies,  and  the  methods  adopted  to  circulate  information 
among  the  slaves  of  the  South;  the  j-outes  to  be  taken  by 
the  slaves,  after  reaching  the  so-called  free  states ;  and  the 
relief  posts,  where  shelter  and  aid  for  tronsportation  could  be 
obtained."  ^  His  chief  supporters,  besides  (jerrit  Smith,  were 
Theodore  Parker  and  Lewis  Tapnan.^ 

During  his  expeditions  Mr.  KooS  spread  the  knowledge  of 
Canada  among  the  slaves  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  number  of 
Southern  cities,  such  as  Richmond,  Virginia,  Nashville,  Ten- 
nessee, Columbus  and  Vicksburg,  Mississippi,  Selma  and 
Huntsville,  Alabama,  Augusta,  Georgia,  and  Charleston, 
South  Carolina.  His  method  of  procedure  was  fixed  in  its 
details  ily  after  his  arrival  upon  the  scene  of  action;  an 
ostensible  interest  or  purpose  was  kept  to  the  fore,  and  the 
real  business  of  spreading  the  gospel  of  escape  was  reserved 
for  clandestine  conferences  with  slaves  chosen  on  the  score  of 
intelligence  and  trustworthiness.  These  persons  were  in- 
formed how  Canada  could  be  best  reached,  and  were  told  to 
spread  with  care  the  information  among  their  fellows.  If 
any  decided  within  a  few  days  that  they  Avould  act  upon  the 
advice  given   them,  explicit   instructions  were   repeated  to 

1  Dr.  Alexander  Milton  Ross,  Recollections  and  Experiences  of  an  Aholi- 
tionist ;  from  1855  to  1S65,  2d  ed.,  1876,  p.  ">.  The  first  edition  of  this 
book  was  issued  in  18(37.  For  tliis  and  other  works  of  Mr.  Ross  see  Promi- 
nent Men  of  Canada,  pp.  118,  110,  120. 

^  Ross,  Recollections  and  Experiences  of  an  Abolitionist,  p.  5. 

8  Ibid.,  p.  8. 
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them,  and  they  were  supplied  with  compasses,  knives,  pistols, 
money  and  such  provisions  as  they  needed.  Thus  equipped, 
they  were  started  on  their  long  and  dangerous  journey.  Oc- 
casionally, when  circumstances  seemed  to  require  it,  Mr.  Ross 
would  personally  guide  the  party  to  a  station  of  the  Under- 
ground Road,  or  even  accompany  it  to  Canada ;  otherwise  he 
betook  himself  in  haste  to  some  new  lield  of  labor.  The  un- 
impeachable character  of  Mr.  Ross,  and  the  early  appearance 
of  the  first  edition  of  his  Recollections  make  his  reminiscences 
especially  valuable  and  worth  quoting.  Mr.  Ross  began  his 
work  at  Richmond  early  in  the  year  1857.  His  narrative  of 
his  first  venture  is  as  follows :  "  On  my  arrival  in  Richmond, 
I  went  to  the  house  of  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  boen 
directed,  and  who  was  known  at  the  North  to  be  a  friend  of 
freedom.  I  spent  a  few  weeks  in  quietly  determining  upon 
the  best  plans  to  adopt.  Having  finally  decided  upon  my 
course,  I  invited  a  number  of  the  most  intelligent,  active  and 
reliable  slaves  to  meet  me  at  the  house  of  a  colored  preacher, 
on  a  Sunday  evening.  On  the  night  appointed  for  this  meet- 
ing, forty-two  slaves  came  to  hear  what  prospect  there  was 
for  an  escape  from  bondage.  ...  I  explained  to  them  my 
.  .  .  purpose  in  visiting  the  slave  states,  the  various  routes 
from  Virginia  to  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  names  of 
friends  in  border  towns  who  would  help  them  on  to  Canada. 
I  requested  them  to  circulate  this  information  discreetly 
among  all  upon  whom  they  could  rely.  ...  I  requested  as 
many  as  were  ready  to  accept  my  offer,  to  come  to  the  same 
house  on  the  following  Sunday  evening,  prepared  to  take 
the  '  Underground  Railroad '  to  Canada. 

"  On  the  evening  appointed  nine  stout,  intelligent  young 
men  declared  their  determination  to  gain  their  freedom,  or 
die  in  the  attempt.  To  each  I  gave  a  few  dollars  in  money, 
a  pocket  compass,  knife,  pistol,  and  as  much  cold  meat  and 
bread  as  each  could  carry  with  ease.  I  again  explained  to 
them  the  route.  ...  I  never  met  more  apt  students  than 
these  poor  fellows.  .  .  .  They  were  to  travel  only  by  night, 
resting  in  some  secure  spot  during  the  day.  Their  route  was 
to  be  through  Pennsylvania,  to  Erie  on  Lake  Erie,  and  from 
thence  to  Canada.  ...     I  learned,  many  months  after,  that 
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they  all  had  arrived  safely  in  danada.  (In  18G3  I  enlisted 
three  of  these  brave  fellows  in  a  colored  regiment  in  Phila- 
delphia, for  service  in  the  war  that  gave  freedom  to  their 
race.)"  * 

Mr.  Ross  was  a  natnralist,  and  his  tastes  in  this  direction 
furnished  him  many  good  pretexts  for  excursions.  A  jour- 
ney into  the  far  South  Avas  made  in  the  guise  of  an  ornithol- 
ogist. Describing  his  trip  to  the  cotton  states  Mr.  Koss 
says :  "  Finally  my  preparations  were  completed,  and,  sup- 
plied with  a  shot-gun  and  materials  for  preserving  bird-skins, 
I  began  my  journey  into  the  interior  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Vicksburg  I  was  busily  engaged  in 
collecting  ornithological  specimens.  I  made  frequent  visits 
to  the  surrounding  plantations,  seizing  every  favorable  op- 
portunity to  converse  with  the  more  intelligent  slaves. 
Many  of  these  negroes  had  heard  of  Canada  from  tlie  ne- 
groes brought  from  Virginia  and  the  border  slave  states ; 
but  the  impression  they  had  was,  that  Canada  being  so  far 
away,  it  would  be  useless  to  try  and  reach  it.  On  these  ex- 
cursions I  was  usually  accompanied  by  one  or  two  smart, 
intelligent  slaves,  to  whom  I  felt  I  could  trust  the  secret  of 
my  visit.  In  this  way  I  succeeded  in  circulating  a  know- 
ledge of  Canada,  and  the  best  means  of  reaching  that  coun- 
try, to  all  the  plantations  for  many  miles  around  Vicksburg. 
...  I  continued  my  labors  in  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg 
for  several  weeLs  and  then  went  to  Selma,  Alabama."  ^ 

In  the  ways  described  in  these  selections  Mr.  Ross  induced 
companies  of  slaves  to  exchange  bondage  for  freedom.  How 
many  he  thus  liberated  we  have,  of  course,  no  means  of 
knowing.  The  risks  he  ran  were  such  as  to  put  his  life  in 
danger  almost  constantly.  Betrayal  would  have  ended, 
probably,  in  a  lynching ;  and  the  disappearance  simultane- 
ously of  a  band  of  fugitives  and  the  unknown  naturalist  was 
a  coincidence  not  only  sure  to  be  noticed,  but  also  widely 
published,  thus  increasing  the  dangers  many  fold.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  recount  the  occasions  upon  which  the  scientist 
found  himself  in  danger  of  falling  a  victim  to  his  zeal  in 

1  Ross,  Recollections  and  Experiences  of  an  Abolitionist,  pp.  10,  11,  12. 
a  Ibid.^  pp.  37,  38,  39. 
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bef]'icn(l''ig  slaves.  SuiTico  it  to  say,  his  adventures  all  liad 
a  fortunate  termination.  Mr.  Ross  is  best  known  by  his 
numerous  works  relating  to  the  flora  and  fauna  of  Canada, 
for  which  he  received  recognition  among  learned  men,  and 
decoration  at  the  hands  of  European  princes."  ^ 

Elijah  Anderson,  a  negro,  has  been  described  by  AFr.  Rush 
R.  Sloane,  an  underground  veteran  of  northwestern  Ohio,  as 
the  "  general  superintendent "  of  the  underground  system  in 
this  section  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Anderson's  work  began  before  the 
enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  and  continued 
until  the  time  of  his  incarceration  in  the  state  prison  at 
Frankfort,  Kentucky,  where  he  died  in  1857.  During  this 
period  his  activity  must  have  been  unceasing,  for  he  is 
quoted  as  having  said  in  1855  that  he  had  conducted  in  all 
more  than  a  thousand  fugitives  from  slavery  to  freedom, 
having  brought  eight  hundred  away  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1850.  Not  all  of  these  persons  were  piloted  to  San- 
dusky, although  that  city  was  the  point  to  which  Anderson 
usually  conveyed  his  passengers.  After  the  opening  of  the 
Cleveland  and'  Cincinnati  Railroad  he  took  many  to  Cleve- 
land.2 

The  last  two  of  the  devotees  of  abduction  to  be  considered 
in  this  chapter  are  persons  that  were  themselves  fugitive 
slaves,  John  Mason  and  Harriet  Tubman. 

Our  only  source  of  information  about  John  Mason  is  an 
account  printed  in  1860,  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell,  a  col- 
ored missionary  sent  to  minister  to  the  refugees  of  Toronto 
by  the  American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society.^    This  may  be 

1  Mr.  Richard  J.  Hinton  in  his  book  entitled  John  Brown  and  His  Men, 
p.  171,  while  writing  of  Captain  Brown's  convention  at  Chatham,  Canada 
West,  mentions  Mr.  Ross  in  the  following  words:  "Dr.  Alexander  M.  Ross 
of  Toronto,  Canada,  physician  and  ornithologist,  who  is  still  living,  honored 
by  all  who  know  him,  then  a  young  (white)  man  who  devoted  himself  for 
years  to  aiding  the  American  slave,  was  a  fi-equent  visitor  to  this  section 
(Chatham).  He  was  a  faithful  friend  of  John  Brown,  efficient  as  an  ally, 
seeking  to  serve  under  all  conditions  of  need  and  peril." 

More  or  less  extended  notices  of  Dr.  Ross  and  his  work  have  appeared 
during  the  past  few  years ;  for  example,  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  Dec.  .3  and 
10,  1892 ;  in  the  Canadian  Magazine  of  Politics,  Science,  Art  and  Litera- 
ture, May,  1896  ;  and  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Inter-Ocean,  March  18,  1896. 

a  The  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888,  p.  44.  «  See  p.  3,  Chapter  I. 
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accepted  as  a  credible  source.  The  author  lias  printed  in  the 
little  book  in  which  the  account  appears  testimonials  that 
serve  to  identify  him,  but  better  than  these  are  the  references 
found  in  the  body  of  the  book  to  underground  matters  per- 
taining to  southern  Ohio  that  have  been  made  familiar 
through  other  channels  of  information.  The  statements  of 
Mr.  Mitchell,  thus  supi)orted,  lend  the  color  of  probability  to 
other  statements  of  his  not  corroborated  by  any  information 
now  to  be  obtained,  especially  since  these  are  in  keeping  with 
known  manifestations  of  liberating  zeal.  We  may  therefore 
use  the  narrative  relating  to  John  Mason  with  a  certain  de- 
gree of  assurance  as  to  its  accuracy. 

While  engaged  in  Underground  Railroad  operations  in  Ohio 
Mr.  Mitchell  became  acquainted  with  John  INIason,  a  fugitive 
slave  from  Kentucky.  He  had  obtained  his  liberty  but  was 
not  content  to  see  his  fellows  go  without  theirs,  and  "  was 
willing,"  wrote  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  to  risk  the  forfeiture  of  his 
own  freedom,  that  he  might,  perad venture  secure  the  liberty 
of  some.  He  commenced  the  perilous  business  of  going  into 
the  State  from  whence  he  had  escaped  and  especially  into  his 
old  neighborhood,  decoying  off  his  brethren  to  Canada.  .  .  . 
This  slave  brought  to  my  house  in  nineteen  months  265  hu- 
man beings  whom  he  had  been  instrumental  in  redeeming 
from  slavery ;  all  of  whom  I  had  the  privilege  of  forwarding 
to  Canada  by  the  Underground  Railroad.  .  .  .  He  kept  no 
record  as  to  the  number  he  had  assisted  in  this  way.  I  have 
only  been  able,  from  conversations  with  him  on  the  subject, 
to  ascertain  about  1,300,  whom  he  delivered  to  abolitionists 
to  be  forwarded  to  Canada.  Poor  man !  he  was  tinally  cap- 
tured and  sold.  He  had  been  towards  the  interior  of  Ken- 
tucky, about  fifty  miles  ;  it  was  while  returning  with  four 
slaves  that  he  was  captured.  .  .  .  Daylight  came  on  them, 
they  concealed  themselves  under  stacks  of  corn,  which  served 
them  for  food,  as  well  as  protection  from  the  weather  and 
passers-by.  .  .  .  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  that  day,  in  the 
distance  was  heard  th"  baying  of  negro-hounds  on  their  track; 
escape  was  impossil>!'"  .  .  .  When  the  four  slaves  saw  their 
masters  they  said,  '  J.  M.,  we  can't  fight.'  He  endeavored  to 
rally  their  courage  .  .  .  but  to  no  purpose.  .  .  .    Their  leader 
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I'csisttMl,  but  both  his  arms  were  broken,  and  his  body  other- 
wise abused.  .  .  .  Though  he  had  changed  his  name,  as  most 
slaves  do  on  running  away,  he  told  his  master's  name  and  to 
him  he  was  delivered.  He  was  eventually  sold  and  was 
ta)  '  -^  New  Orleans.  .  .  .  Yet  in  one  year,  five  months, 
an^.  .,/enty  days,  I  received  a  letter  from  this  man,  John 
Mason,  from  Hamilton,  Canada  West.  Let  a  man  walk  abroad 
on  Freedom's  Sunny  Plains,  and  having  once  drunk  of  its 
celestial  'stream  whereof  maketh  glad  the  city  of  our  God,' 
afterward  reduce  this  man  to  slavery,  it  is  next  to  an  impos- 
sibility to  retain  him  in  slavery."  ^ 

Harriet  Tubman,  like  John  Mason,  did  not  reckon  the 
value  of  her  own  liberty  in  comparison  with  the  liberty  of 
others  who  had  not  tasted  its  sweets.  Like  him,  she  saw  in 
the  oppression  of  her  race  the  sufferings  of  the  enslaved 
Israelites,  and  was  not  slow  to  demand  that  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  South  should  let  her  people  go.  She  was  known  to  many 
of  th  anti-slavery  leaders  of  her  generation  ;  her  personality 
anc*  power  were  such  that  none  of  them  ever  forgot  the 
hig..  axes  of  this  simple  black  woman.  Governor  William 
H.  Seward,  of  New  York  wrote  of  her:  "  I  have  known  Har- 
riet long,  and  a  nobler,  hijher  spirit  or  a  truer,  seldom  dwells 
in  human  form."  ^  Gerrit  Smith  declared :  "  I  am  convinced 
that  she  is  not  only  truthful,  but  that  she  has  a  rare  discern- 
ment, and  a  deep  and  sublime  philanthropy."  ^  John  Brown 
introduced  her  to  Wendell  Phillips  in  Boston,  saying,  "  I  bring 
you  one  of  the  best  and  bravest  persons  on  this  continent  — 
General  Tubman  as  we  call  her."  "*  Frederick  Douglass  testi- 
fied :  "  Excepting  John  Brown,  of  sacred  memory,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  has  willingly  encountered  more  perils  and  hard- 
ships to  serve  our  enslaved  people  than  you  have.     Much  that 

1  Mitchell,  The  Underground  Eailroad,  p.  20  et  seq. 

2  Sarah  H.  Bradford,  Harriet  the  Moses  of  Her  People,  p.  76.  See  also 
Appendix,  p.  137.  These  testimonials  were  given  in  1808  and  were  printed 
in  connection  with  a  short  biography  of  Harriet  in  the  year  mentioned.  The 
iirst  edition  of  this  biography  has  not  been  accessible  to  me,  but  it  is  mentioned 
by  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  in  his  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict, 
published  the  following  year.  The  second  edition  of  the  book  appeared  in 
1886. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  139.  *  Ilinton,  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  p.  173. 
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V(Ui  liiivo  tlonc  would  sociu  iinproUahli'  lo  lluiso  w\\n  do  not 
Uuow  you  as  I  know  you.  .  .  ."  '  Mr.  I*'.  I?.  Saidtorn  said: 
'*  Slu>  lias  oI'ltMi  lu'iMJ  in  Coiu'ord,  where  slu^  resided  at,  (lie 
houses  of  MnitMsou,  Aleolt,  the  Whitiieys,  i\n'  Urooks  family, 
Mrs.  lloraee  Maiiii,  and  other  wi^U  known  juM'sons.  'I'hey  all 
atliuired  ami  nvspeeled  her,  and  nohody  douhted  the  reality  of 
luMadvtMitures.  .  .  .'"''  'I'lie  Kev.  S. , I.  M;iy  knew  Harriet,  per- 
sonally, and  speaks  with  admiration,  not-  only  of  the  work  slio 
dill  in  emaneipatini;-  nuniluMS  of  h.r  own  iieojile,  hut  also  of 
the  important  servii'ivs  slu'  rcMideied  the  nation  dnrinjjf  t.lio 
("ivil  War  both  as  a  nurse  and  as  "the  leader  of  soldiers  in 
seontinq-parties  and  raids.  She  si>eined  t(»  know  no  foar  and 
searei'ly  evi'r  I'atij^uo.     They  called  her  their  Moses."*' 

'The  name,  Moses,  was  (hat  by  whii'h  (his  woman  was 
I'ommonly  known.  She  eariuul  it  hy  the  (|ualitie.s  of  leader- 
ship displaviMl  in  eondiu'tim^  hands  of  slaves  through  ih'vious 
ways  and  manifold  [lerils  out  of  their  '•  land  of  Kgypt."  Slu! 
i^rst  leariu'd  what  liberty  was  fer  herself  about  the  year 
tvSli).  She  made  her  way  from  Maryland,  hor  homo  as  a 
slav(\  to  Philadi'l[>liia,  ami  there  by  industry  gathered  to- 
gether a  sum  o(  money  with  whieli  to  begin  ht>r  luimano  and 
selt'-imposeil  labors.  In  Deeember,  1S,")0,  she  went  to  Haiti- 
more  aiul  abdueted  her  sister  and  two  ehihlren.  A  few 
months  later  she  brought  away  another  c'ompany  of  tlireo  {)or- 
siMis.  oiu'  oi  whom  was  Ium"  brother,  l^'oni  (his  time  on  till 
the  outbreak  of  (he  Warof  the  Rebellion  her  excursions  wore 
frei|uent.  She  is  said  (o  have  aei'omplished  nineleen  such 
trips,  and  emaneipateil  over  (hree  hundred  slaves.'*  As  may 
bo  surmised,  she  had  encouragement  in  her  undertakiufrs  ; 
but  her  main  dependence  was  u[ion  her  own  etTorts.  All 
her  wages  were  laid  aside  for  the  purpose  of  emancipating 
her  pot^ple.  Whenever  she  had  secured  a  sutliciont  sum, 
she  would  disa[ipear  from  her  Northern  home,  work  hor 
passage  South,  ami  moot  (ho  band  of  expectant  slaves,  whom 
she  had  forewarned  of  hor  eonnng  in  some  mysterious  way. 

1  Mi-s.  nradfoni.  ILnriet  the  Mosci^  of  I  Fer  rcople,  p.  135. 
-  riiil..  pp.  mC.  l;^i7.  '    3  Ibid.,  p.  400. 

*  .lauus   Krceniiiii  Clarke,  Auti- Slavery  Days^  pp.  81,  82.     Also  M.  G. 
!McDougall.  Fttiiitive  Slaves,  p.  02. 
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IFor  SJif^iuiily  was  oiu;  of  licr  imohI,  marked  trails  ;  il.  was 
(lisplayccl  coiistaiitly  in  her  maiiagcMiuiid  of  Uer  lil,ll(!  caia- 
vans.  Tlius  hIk;  would  take  tlio  juccaiition  to  start  with  licr 
pilji^rims  on  Saturday  iii/^flit  so  that,  they  coiihl  ho  wcdi  alon^ 
on  tluiir  jounu^y  ht^foro  thoy  were  adv(!il,is{!d.  I'ostcss  ^'iv- 
inj^  (h':s(^ri|»tions  of  tho  runaways  and  offcrinf,'  a  (!(»nsid(;iiihl(! 
i(!\vard  for  tluMr  antist  \v<;i(!  a  (;(»ninion  niisans  of  niakinj^ 
pnhlic!  thd  hiss  of  slavi;  |)i'o[)(',rty.  Ilarri(jt  oft(;n  paid  a 
negro  to  foUow  ihi;  man  who  posUid  the  descriptions  (»f  h(M- 
('.()in[)anions  and  tear  the,ni  down.  VVh(!n  tlwr*'.  wei(!  hahi(;s 
in  the  i>arty  she  sonietinuis  drn;^^g(;(l  them  with  parej^'-orie  and 
hail  thcMu  eairiiid  in  haskets.  She  kncnv  wlmrc;  friends  could 
ho  found  that  would  give  sheittir  to  hei'  weary  freedmen.  If 
at  any  stag(i  of  (ho  journey  she  won;  compidled  to  leav<;  lier 
oompanions  and  forage  for  supplies  she  would  disclose  h(;r- 
solf  on  her  retui'u  through  the  strains  of  a  favoiite  song :  — 

Dark  aiirl  Uioriiy  is  <!«  palliway, 
\Vli(!r('  (1m  |iilf;ritii  makes  lii.s  wayn ; 

IJiit.  Iicyctiid  (lis  valo  of  sorrow, 
lAv)  tl(i  ficlits  of  tmdlcHM  (lays. 

Sometimes  wlien  liard  pi'ossed  by  i)ursu(!rs  sIk;  would  take 
a  train  soiithward  with  hei-  companions  ;  sIh;  knew  that  no 
one  would  sus|)(!ct  fugitives  travelling  in  that  diretition. 
Harriet  was  a  well-known  visitor  at  the  offuuis  of  the;  a,nti- 
slaveiy  societies  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  at  first 
she  seiMus  to  have  been  conUMit  if  her  prot^g^s  arrived  saf(dy 
among  friends  in  either  of  these  cities  ;  hut  after  she  com- 
prehended the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  slio  preferred  to  nccom- 
pany  them  all  the  way  to  Canada.  "  I  wouldn't,"  she  said, 
"  trust  Uncle  Sam  wid  my  i)eople  no  longer."  '  She  knew 
the  need  of  discipline  in  effecting  her  rough,  overland 
marches,  and  she  therefore  re([uirod  strict  obediciiice  of  her 
followers.  The  discourageuKMit  of  an  individual  could  not 
be  permitted  to  endanger  the  lil)erty  and  safety  of  the  whole 
party;  accordingly  slie  sometimes  strengthened  tlu;  fainting 
heart  by  tlireatening  to  use  her  revolver,  and  declaring, 
"  Dead  niggers  tell  no  tales,  you  go  on  or  die."'     She   was 

1  Mrs.  Bradford,  llarrkt  the  Moses  of  Her  People,  p.  39. 
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not  less  lenient  with  herself.  The  safety  of  her  companions 
was  her  chief  concern ;  she  would  not  allow  her  labors  to  be 
lightened  by  any  course  likely  to  increase  the  chances  of 
their  discover3^  On  one  occasion,  while  laading  a  company, 
slie  experienced  a  feeling  that  danger  was  near;  unhesitat- 
ingly she  decided  to  ford  a  river  near  by,  because  she  must 
do  so  to  be  safe.  Her  followers  were  afraid  to  cross,  but 
Harriet,  despite  the  severity  of  the  weather  (the  month  was 
March),  and  her  ignorance  of  the  depth  of  the  stream, 
walked  resolutely  into  the  water  and  led  tlie  way  to  the  op- 
posite shore.  It  was  found  that  officers  were  lying  in  wait 
for  the  party  on  the  route  first  intended. 

Like  man}'^  of  her  race  Harriet  was  a  thorough-going 
mystic.  The  Quaker,  Thomas  Garrett,  said  of  her :  " .  .  . 
I  never  met  with  any  person,  of  any  color,  who  had  more 
confidence  in  the  voice  of  God,  as  spoken  to  her  soul.  She 
has  frequently  told  me  that  she  talked  with  God,  and  he 
talked  with  her,  every  day  of  her  life,  and  she  has  declared  to 
me  that  she  felt  no  more  fear  of  being  arrested  by  her  former 
master,  or  any  other  person,  when  in  his  immediate  neighbor- 
hood, than  she  did  in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  Canada,  for 
she  said  she  never  ventured  only  where  God  sent  her.  Her 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Power  truly  was  great."  ^  This  faith 
never  deserted  her  in  her  times  of  peril.  She  explained  her 
many  deliverances  as  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  accounted  for 
the  power  and  effect  of  Uncle  Tonis  Cabin.  She  insisted  it 
was  all  God's  doing.  "  Jes  so  long  as  he  wanted  to  use  me," 
said  Mrs.  Tubman,  "  he  would  take  keer  of  me,  an'  when  he 
didn't  want  me  no  longer,  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  always  tole 
him,  I'm  gwine  to  hole  stiddy  on  to  you>  an'  you've  got  to 
see  me  trou."  ^ 

In  1857,  Mrs.  Tubman  made  what  has  been  called  her 
most  venturesome  journe}'.  She  had  brought  several  of  her 
brotliers  and  sisters  from  slavery,  but  had  not  hit  upon  a 
method  to  release  her  aged  parents.  The  chief  difficulty  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  unable  to  walk  long  distances.  At 
length  she  devised  a  plan  and  carried  it  through.     A  home- 

1  Mrs,  Bradford,  Harriet  the  Moses  of  Her  People^  pp.  83,  84. 
a  Jbid.,  p.  01, 
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made  conveyance  was  patched  together,  and  an  old  horse 
brought  hito  use.  Mr.  Garrett  describes  the  vehicle  as  con- 
sisting of  a  pair  of  old  chaise-wheels,  with  a  board  on  the 
axle  to  sit  on  and  another  board  swinging  by  ropes  from  the 
axle  on  which  to  rest  their  feet.  This  rude  contrivance 
Harriet  used  in  conveying  her  parents  to  the  railroad,  where 
they  were  put  aboard  the  cars  for  Wilmington  ;  and  she  fol- 
lowed them  in  her  novel  vehicle.  At  Wilmington,  Friend 
Garrett  was  sought  out  by  the  bold  abductor,  and  he  furnished 
her  with  money  to  take  all  of  them  to  Canada.  He  after- 
wards sold  their  horse  and  sent  them  the  money.  Harriet 
and  her  family  did  not  long  remain  in  Canada ;  Auburn, 
New  York,  was  deemed  a  preferable  place  ;  and  here  a  small 
property  was  bought  on  easy  terms  of  Governor  Seward,  to 
provide  a  home  for  the  enfranchised  mother  and  father. 

Before  Harriet  had  finished  paying  for  her  bit  of  real  es- 
tate, the  Civil  War  broke  out.  Governor  Andrew  of  Massa- 
chusetts, appreciating  the  sagacity,  bravery  and  kindliness  of 
the  woman,  soon  summoned  her  to  go  into  the  South  to  serve 
as  a  scout,  and  when  necessary  as  a  hospital  nurse.  That  her 
services  were  valuable  was  the  testimony  of  officers  under 
whom  she  served;  thus  General  Rufus  Saxton  wrote  in 
March,  1868:  "  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  value  of  her  services 
in  South  Carolina  and  Florida.  She  was  employed  in  the 
hospitals  and  as  a  spy.  She  made  many  a  raid  inside  the 
enemies'  lines,  displaying  remarkable  courage,  zeal  and 
fidelity."  1 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  great  struggle  Harriet  returned 
to  Auburn,  where  she  has  lived  ever  since.  Her  devotion  to 
her  people  has  never  ceased.  Although  she  is  very  poor  and 
is  subject  to  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  infirmities  increased  in 
her  case  by  the  effects  of  ill  treatment  received  in  slavery, 
she  has  managed  to  transform  her  house  into  a  hospital, 
where  she  provides  and  cares  for  some  of  the  helpless  and 
deserving  of  her  own  race.'* 

1  Mrs.  Bradford,  Harriet  the  Moaes  of  Her  Penpl,',  Appendix,  p.  142. 

^  Lillie  B.  C.  Wyinan,  in  the  Xew  Enijlnnd  Mnrjaziup,  JIarch,  1876, 
pp.  117,  118.  Conversation  with  Harriet  Tnbnian,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  April 
8,  ]8i)7. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


LIFE  OF  THE  COLORED   REFUGEES   IN   CANADA 


The  passengers  of  the  Underground  Railroad  had  but  one 
real  refuge,  one  region  alone  within  whose  bounds  they  could 
know  they  were  safe  from  reenslavement ;  that  region  was 
Canada.  The  position  of  Canada  on  tlie  slavery  question  was 
peculiar,  for  the  imperial  act  abolishing  slavery  throughout 
the  colonies  of  England  was  not  passed  until  1833;  and, 
legally,  if  not  actually,  slavery  existed  in  Canada  until  that 
year.  The  importation  of  slaves  into  this  northern  country 
had  been  tolerated  by  the  French,  and  later,  under  an  act 
passed  in  1790,  had  been  encouraged  by  tiie  English.  It  is  a 
singular  fact  that  while  this  measure  was  in  force  slaves 
escaped  from  their  Canadian  masters  to  the  United  States, 
where  they  found  freedom.^  Before  the  separation  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Provinces  in  1791,  slavery  had  spread 
westward  into  Upper  Canada,  and  a  few  hundred  negroes  and 
some  Pawnee  Indians  were  to  be  found  in  bondage  through 
the  small  scattered  settlements  of  the  Niagara,  Home  and 
Western  districts. 

The  Province  of  Upper  Canada  took  the  initiative  in  the 
restriction  of  slavery.  In  the  year  1793,  in  which  Congress 
provided  for  the  rendition  by  the  Northern  states  of  fugitives 
from  labor,  the  first  parliament  of  Upper  Canada  enacted  a 

1  "A  case  of  this  kind,"  says  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  "was  related  to  us  by 
Mrs,  Amy  Martin.  She  says:  "My  fatlier's  name  was  James  Ford.  .  .  . 
He  .  .  .  would  be  over  one  Imndred  years  old,  if  he  were  now  living.  .  .  . 
He  was  held  here  (in  Canada)  by  the  Indians  as  a  slave,  and  sold,  I  think 
he  said,  to  a  British  officer,  who  was  a  very  cruel  master,  and  he  escaped 
from  him,  and  came  to  Ohio,  ...  to  Cleveland,  I  believe,  first,  and  made 
his  way  from  there  to  Erie  (Pa.),  where  he  settled.  .  .  .  Wiien  we  were  in 
Erie,  we  moved  a  little  way  out  of  the  village,  and  our  house  was  ...  a 
station  of  the  U.  G.  K.  R."  The  EefiKjces  from  Shivery  in  Canada  ]Yesti 
by  S.  G.  Howe,  18G4,  pp.  8,  t). 
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law  against  the  importation  of  slaves,  and  incorporated  in  it 
a  clause  to  the  effect  that  children  of  slaves  then  held  were 
to  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.^  Nevertheless, 
judicial  rather  than  legislative  action  terminated  slavery  in 
Lower  Canada,  for  a  series  of  three  fugitive  slave  cases  oc- 
curred between  the  first  day  of  February,  1798,  and  the  last 
day  of  February,  1800.  The  third  of  these  suits,  known  as 
the  Robin  case,  was  tried  before  the  full  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  and  the  court  ordered  the  discharge  of  the  fugitive 
from  his  confinement.  Perhaps  the  correctness  of  the  de- 
cisions rendered  in  these  cases  may  be  questioned ;  but  it  is 
noteworthy  that  the  provincial  legislature  would  not  cross 
them,  and  it  may  therefore  be  asserted  that  slavery  really 
ceased  in  Lower  Canada  after  the  decision  of  the  Robin  case, 
February  18,  1800.2 

The  seaboard  provinces  Avere  but  little  infected  by  slavery. 
Nova  Scotia,  to  wliich  probably  more  than  to  any  other  of  these, 
refugees  from  Southern  bondage  fled,  had  by  reason  of  natural 
causes,  lost  nearly,  if  not  quite  all  traces  of  slavery  by  the 
beginning  of  our  century.  The  experience  of  the  eighteenth 
century  had  been  sufficient  to  reform  public  opinion  in 
Canada  on  the  question  of  slavery,  and  to  show  that  the 
climate  of  the  provinces  Avas  a  permanent  barrier  to  the 
profitable  emploj-ment  of  slave  labor. 

During  the  period  in  which  Canada  was  thus  freeing  her- 
self from  the  last  vestiges  of  the  evil,  slaves  who  had  escaped 
from  Southern  masters  were  beginning  to  appeal  for  protection 
to  anti-slavery  people  in  the  Northern  states.^  The  arrests  of 
refugees  from  bondage,  and  the  cases  of  kidnapping  of  free 
negroes,  which  were  not  infrequent  in  the  North,  strength- 
ened the  appeals  of  the  hunted  suppliants.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  natural  that  there  should  have  arisen 
early  in  the  present  century  the  beginnings  of  a  movement 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur^jose 
of  helping  fugitives  to  Canadian  soil.* 

1  Act  of  30th  Geo.  III. 

2  See  the  article  entitled  "  Slavery  in  Canada,"  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  LL.B., 
in  the  Magazine  of  American  History,  Vol.  XXV,  pp.  233-236. 

3  M.  G.  McDouiiall,  Ftu/itive  Slaves,  p.  20. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  60  ;  li.  C.  SmefUey,  Undvnjround  Railroad,  p.  26. 
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Upon  the  questions  how  and  when  this  system  arose,  we 
have  both  unofficial  and  official  testimony.  Dr.  Samuel  G. 
Howe  learned  upon  careful  investigation,  in  1863,  that  the 
early  abolition  of  slavery  in  Canada  did  not  affect  slavery  in 
the  United  States  for  several  years.  "  Now  and  then  a  slave 
was  intelligent  and  bold  enough,"  he  states,  "to  cross  the 
vast  forest  between  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes,  and  find  a  refuge 
beyond  them.  Such  cases  were  at  first  very  rare,  and  know- 
ledge of  them  was  confined  to  few ;  but  they  increased  early 
in  this  century ;  and  the  rumor  gradually  spread  amo.ig  the 
slaves  of  the  Southern  states,  that  there  was,  far  away  under 
the  north  star,  a  land  where  the  flag  of  the  Union  did  not 
float ;  where  the  law  declared  all  men  free  and  equal ;  where 
the  people  respected  the  law,  and  the  government,  if  need  be, 
enforced  it.  .  .  .  Some,  not  content  with  personal  freedom  and 
happiness,  went  secretly  back  to  their  old  homes,  and  brought 
away  their  wives  and  children  at  much  peril  and  cost.  The 
rumor  widened ;  the  fugitives  so  increased,  that  a  secret 
pathway,  since  called  the  Underground  Railroad,  was  soon 
formed,  which  ran  by  the  huts  of  the  blacks  in  the  slave 
states,  and  the  houses  of  good  Samaritans  in  the  free  states. 
.  .  .  Hundreds  trod  this  path  every  year,  but  they  did  not 
attract  much  public  notice."  ^  Before  the  year  1817  it  is 
said  that  a  single  little  group  of  abolitionists  in  southern 
Ohio  had  forwarded  to  Canada  by  this  secret  path  more  than 
a  thousand  fugitive  slaves.^  The  truth  of  this  account  is 
confirmed  by  the  diplomatic  negotiations  of  1826  relating  to 
this  subject.  Mr.  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  declared  the 
escape  of  slaves  to  British  territory  to  be  a  "growing  evil"; 
and  in  1828  he  again  described  it  as  still  "growing,"  and 
added  that  it  was  well  calculated  to  disturb  the  peaceful 
relations  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the  adjacent 
British  provinces.  England,  however,  steadfastly  refused  to 
accept  Mr.  Clay's  proposed  stipulation  for  extradition,  on  the 
ground  that  the  British  government  could  not,  "  with  respect 
to  the  British  possessions  where  slavery  is  not  admitted,  de- 


1  S.  G.  Howe,  The  lieftigees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  11,  12. 

2  William  Birney,  James  G.  Birney  and  His  Times,  p.  436. 
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part  from  the  principle  recognized  by  the  British  courts  that 
every  man  is  free  who  reaches  British  ground."  ^ 

During  the  decade  between  1828  and  1838  many  persons 
throughout  the  Northern  states,  as  far  west  as  Iowa,  had 
cooperated  in  forming  new  lines  of  Underground  Railroad 
with  termini  at  various  points  along  the  Canadian  frontier. 
A  resolution  submitted  to  Congress  in  December,  1838,  was 
aimed  at  these  persons,  by  calling  for  a  bill  providing  for  the 
punishment,  in  tlie  courts  of  tlie  United  States,  of  all  persons 
guilty  of  aiding  fugitive  slaves  to  escape,  or  of  enticing  them 
from  their  owners.'-^  Though  this  resolution  came  to  nought, 
the  need  of  it  may  have  been  demonstrated  to  the  minds  of 
Southern  men  by  the  fact  that  several  companies  of  runaway 
slaves  were  organized,  and  took  part  in  the  Patriot  War  of 
this  year  in  defence  of  Canadian  territory  against  the  attack 
of  two  or  three  hundred  armed  men  from  the  State  of  New 
York.  3 

Each  succeeding  year  witnessed  the  influx  into  Canada  of 
a  larger  number  of  colored  emigrants  from  the  South.  At 
length,  in  1850,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  called  forth  such 
opposition  in  the  North  that  the  Underground  Railroad 
became  more  efficient  than  ever.  The  secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society  wrote  in  1851  that, 
"notwithstanding  the  stringent  provisions  of  the  Fugitive 
Bill,  and  the  confidence  which  was  felt  in  it  as  a  certain  cure 
for  escape,  we  are  happy  to  know  that  the  evasion  of  slaves 
was  never  greater  than  at  this  moment.  All  abolitionists,  at 
any  of  the  prominent  points  of  the  country,  know  that  appli- 
cations for  assistance  were  never  more  frequent."*  This 
statement  is  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  many  persons 
who  did  underground  service  in  the  North. 

1  Mr.  Gallatin  to  Mr.  Clay,  Sept.  20,  1827,  Mies'  Eegister,  p.  290. 

2  Congressiminl  Globe,  Twenty-fifth  Conf^rcss,  Third  Session,  p.  34. 

3  The  Patriot  War  defeated  a  foolhardy  attempt  to  induce  the  Province  of 
Upper  Canada  to  proclaim  its  independence.  The  refugees  were  by  no 
means  willing  to  see  a  movement  begun,  the  success  of  which  might  "break 
the  only  arm  interposed  for  their  security."  J.  W.  Loguen  as  a  Slave  and 
as  a  Freeman,  p.  344. 

♦  Nineteenth  Annual  liepoH  of  the  Massachusetts  Anti- Slavery  Society, 
January,  1851,  p.  67. 
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From  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the  Canadian  terminus, 
we  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  lively  traffic  both  before 
and  after  the  new  act.  Besides  the  later  investigations  of 
Dr.  Howe  we  have  the  statement  of  a  contemporary,  still 
living.  Anthony  Bingey,  of  Windsor,  Ontario,  aided  the  Rev. 
Hinim  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Rice,  two  graduates  of 
Hamilton  College,  in  the  conduct  of  a  mission  for  refugees. 
Mr.  Bingey  first  settled  at  Amherstburg,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Detroit  River,  where  he  kept  a  receiving  station  for  fugitives, 
was  in  an  excellent  place  for  observation,  and  was  allied 
with  trained  men,  who  gave  themselves,  in  the  missionary 
spirit,  to  the  cause  of  the  fugitive  slave  in  Canada.  When 
Mr.  Bingey  first  wont  to  Amherstburg,  in  1845,  it  was  a  rare 
occurrence  to  see  as  many  as  fifteen  fugitives  arrive  in  a 
single  company.  In  the  course  of  time  runaways  began  to 
disembark  from  the  ferries  and  lake  boats  in  larger  numbers, 
a  day's  tale  often  running  as  high  as  thirty.  Through  the 
period  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  down  to  the  beginning  of 
Fillmore's  administration,  many  of  the  fugitives  from  the 
South  had  settled  in  the  States,  but  after  1850  many,  fearing 
recapture,  journeyed  in  haste  to  Canada,  greatly  increasing 
the  number  daily  arriving  there.  ^  That  there  was  no  ten- 
dency towards  a  decline  in  the  movement  is  suggested  by 
two  items  appearing  in  the  Independent  during  the  year 
1855.  According  to  the  first  of  these  (quoted  from  the 
Intelligencer  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri) :  "  The  evil  (of  running 
oif  slaves)  has  got  to  be  an  immense  one,  and  is  daily  becom- 
ing more  aggravated.  It  threatens  to  subvert  the  institution 
of  slavery  in  this  state  entirely,  and  unless  effectually  checked 
it  will  certainly  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt  that  ten  slaves  are 
now  stolen  from  Missouri  to  every  one  that  was  '  spirited '  off 
before  the  Douglas  bill."  ^  It  is  significant  that  the  ardent 
abolitionists  of  Iowa  and  northwestern   Illinois  were  vig- 


m. 


1  Interview  with  Elder  Anthony  Bingey,  Windsor,  Ontario,  July  31,  1895. 
On  this  point  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  says  :  "Of  course  it  [the  Tugitive  Slave  Law] 
gave  great  increase  to  the  emigration,  and  free  born  blacks  fled  with  the 
slaves  from  a  land  in  which  their  birthright  of  freedom  was  no  longer 
secure."    Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  p.  15. 

2  Independent,  Jan.  18,  1855. 
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orously  engaged  in  Underground  Railroad  work  at  tliis  time. 
The  other  item  deehired  tliat  the  number  of  fugitives  trans- 
ported by  the  "  Ohio  Underground  Line "  was  twenty-five 
per  cent  greater  than  in  any  previous  year ;  "  indeed,  many 
masters  have  brought  their  hands  from  the  Kanawha  (West 
Virginia),  not  being  willing  to  risk  them  there."  ^ 

That  portion  of  Canada  most  easily  reached  by  fugitives 
was  the  lake-bound  region  lying  between  New  York  on  the 
east  and  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  presenting  a  long  and 
inviting  coast-line  to  northern  Ohio,  northwestern  Pennsyl- 
vania and  western  New  York.  Lower  Canada  was  often 
reached  through  the  New  England  states  and  by  way  of  the 
coast-line  routes.  The  fugitives  slaves  entering  Canada 
were  principally  from  the  border  slave  states,  Missouri, 
Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland  and  Delaware.  Some,  how- 
ever, favored  by  rare  good  fortune  and  possessed  of  more 
than  ordinary  sagacity  or  aided  by  some  venturesome  friend, 
had  made  their  way  from  the  far  South,  from  the  Carolinas, 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  Tennessee,  even  from  Louisiana. 

The  fugitives  who  reached  Canada  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  notable ;  on  the  whole  they  were  a  representative  body 
of  the  slave-class.  An  observer  on  a  Southern  plantation 
could  hardly  have  selected  out  would-be  fugitives,  as  being 
superior  tc  their  fellows.  If  he  had  questioned  them  all 
about  their  desire  for  liberty  he  would  have  found  habitual 
runaways  agreeing  with  their  fellows  that  they  were  content 
with  their  present  lot.  The  average  slave  was  shrewd  enough 
under  ordinary  circumstances  to  tell  what  he  thought  least 
likely  to  arouse  suspicion.  That  such  discretion  did  not 
signify  lack  of  desire  for  freedom  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
numerous  escapes,  but  by  the  narratives  of  fugitives.  Said 
Leonard  Harrod:  "Many  a  time  my  master  has  told  me 
things  to  try  me ;  among  others  he  said  he  thought  of  mov- 
ing up  to  Cincinnati,  and  asked  me  if  I  did  not  want  to  go. 
I  would  tell  him,  '  No !  I  don't  want  to  go  to  none  of  your 
free  countries ! '  Then  he'd  laugh,  but  I  did  want  to  come 
—  surely  I  did.     A  colored  man  tells  the  truth  here,  —  there 

^  Independent,  April  5,  1855 ;  see  also  Von  Hoist's  Canstitntional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  V,  p.  63,  uote. 
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lie  is  afraid  to."  ^  "  I  have  known  slaves  to  be  hungry,'"  said 
David  West,  "  but  when  their  master  asked  them  if  they  had 
enough,  they  would  through  fear  say,  '  Yes.'  So  if  asked 
if  they  wish  to  be  free,  they  will  say  '  No.'  I  knew  a  case 
where  there  was  a  division  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  slaves 
among  heirs,  one  of  whom  intended  to  set  free  her  part.  So 
wishing  to  consult  them  she  asked  of  such  and  such  ones 
if  they  would  like  to  be  free,  and  they  all  said  '  No,'  for 
if  they  had  said  yes,  and  had  then  fallen  Lt  the  other  heirs, 
they  would  be  sold,  —  and  so  they  said,  'No,'  against  their 
own  consciences." 2  "From  the  time  I  was  a  little  boy  it 
always  ground  my  feelings  to  know  that  I  had  to  work  for 
another  man,"  said  Edward  Walker,  of  Windsor,  Ontario.'^ 
When  asked  to  help  hunt  two  slave-women,  Henry  Steven- 
son, a  slave  in  Odrain  County,  Missouri,  at  first  declined, 
knowing  that  his  efforts  to  find  them  would  bring  upon 
him  the  wrath  of  the  other  slaves.  "  I  wouldn't  go,"  he 
related;  "the  colored  folks  would  'a'  killed  me."  In  his 
refusal  he  was  supported  by  a  white  man,  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  observe  that  "'Twas  a  bad  policy  to  send  a 
nigger  to  hunt  a  nigger."  Nevertheless,  Stevenson's  trust- 
worthiness had  been  so  often  tested  that  he  was  taken 
along  to  help  prosecute  the  search,  and  even  accompanied 
the  party  of  pursuers  to  Chicago,  where  he  disappeared  by 
the  aid  of  abolitionists  and  was  afterward  heard  of  in  Wind- 
sor, Ontario.*  Elder  Anthony  Bingey,  of  the  same  place, 
said,  "I  never  saw  the  day  since  I  knew  anything  that  I 
didn't  want  to  be  free.  Both  Bucknel  and  Taylor  [his 
successive  masters]  liked  to  see  their  slaves  happy  and  well 
treated,  but  I  always  wanted  to  be  free."  '^ 

The  manifestations  of  delight  by  fugitives  when  landed 
on  the  Canada  shore  is  another  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  their  aspirations  for  freedom.    Captain  Chapman, 


ri! 


1  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  1856,  p.  340. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  1)1. 

8  Detroit  Sunday  Neios  Tribune,  quoted  by  the  Louisville  Journal,  Aug. 
12,  1894. 

*  Conversation  with  Ilcnry  Stevenson,  Windsor,  Out.,  July,  1895. 

5  Conversation  with  Elder  Anthony  Bingey,  Windsor,  Ont.,  July  31,1895. 
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the  conimiuider  of  a  vessel  on  Lake  Erie  in  18G0,  was  re- 
quested by  two  acquaintances  at  Cleveland  to  put  ashore 
on  the  Canada  side  two  persons,  who  were,  of  course,  fugi- 
tives, and  he  gives  the  following  account  of  the  landing: 
♦'  While  they  were  on  my  vessel  I  felt  little  interest  in  them, 
and  had  no  idea  that  the  love  of  liberty  as  a  part  of  man's 
nature  was  in  the  least  possible  degree  felt  or  understood  by 
them.  Before  entering  Buffalo  harbor,  I  ran  in  near  the 
Canada  shore,  manned  a  boat,  and  landed  them  on  the  beach. 
.  .  .  They  said,  'Is  this  Canada?'  I  said,  'Yes,  there  are 
no  slaves  in  this  country ' ;  then  I  witnessed  a  scene  I  shall 
never  forget.  They  seemed  to  be  transformed ;  a  new  light 
shone  in  their  eyes,  their  tongues  were  loosed,  they  laughed 
and  cried,  prayed  and  sang  praises,  fell  upon  the  ground  and 
kissed  it,  hugged  and  kissed  each  other,  crying,  '  Bress  de 
Lord !     Oh !  I'se  free  before  I  die  ! '"  ^ 

The  state  of  ignorance  in  which  the  slave  population  of 
the  South  was  largely  kept  must  be  regarded  as  the  admis- 
sion by  the  master  class  that  their  slaves  were  likely  to  seize 
the  boon  of  freedom,  unless  denied  the  encouragement 
towards  self-emancipation  that  knowledge  would  surely 
afford.  Tlie  fables  about  Canada  brought  to  the  North  by 
runaways  well  illustrate  both  the  ignorance  of  the  slave  and 
the  apprehensions  of  his  owner.  William  Johnson,  who  fled 
from  Hopkins  County,  Virginia,  had  been  told  that  the 
Detroit  River  was  over  three  thousand  miles  wide,  and  a 
ship  starting  out  in  the  night  would  find  herself  in  the 
morning  "right  whar  she  started  from."  In  the  light  of 
his  later  experience  Johnson  says,  "  We  knowed  jess  what 
dey  tole  us  and  no  more."  ^  Deacon  Allen  Sidney,  an  en- 
gineer on  his  master's  boat,  which  touched  at  Cincinnati,  had 
a  p<  or  opinion  of  Canada  because  he  had  heard  that  "nothin' 
but  biauk-eyed  peas  could  be  raised  there."  ^  John  Evans, 
who  travelled  through  the  Northern  country,  and  even  in 
Canad,  ,  with  his  Kentucky  master,  was  insured  against  the 

1  E.  M.  Pettit,  Sketches  in  the  History  of  the  Underrfround  Railroad, 
pp.  66,  67.     See  also  Chapter  I,  p.  14,  and  Chapter  VI,  p.  178. 

2  Conversation  wit     William  Johnson,  at  Windsor,  Ont.,  July  31,  1895. 
8  Conversation  with  Allen  Sidney,  Windsor,  Ont. 
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temptation  to  seize  his  liberty  by  the  warning  to  let  no 
"  British  nigger"  get  near  him  lest  he  should  be  slain  "jess 
like  on  de  battk-field."  ^  John  Reed  heard  the  white  people 
in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  talk  much  of  Canada,  but  he  adds 
"  they'd  put  some  extract  onto  it  to  keep  us  from  comin'."  ^ 

Although  many  disparaging  things  said  about  Canada  at 
the  South  were  without  the  shadow  of  verity,  there  were 
still  hardships  enough  to  be  met  by  those  who  settled  there. 
The  provinces  constituted  for  them  a  strange  country.  Its 
climate,  raw,  open  and  variable,  and  at  certain  periods  of  f^e 
year  severe,  increased  the  sufferings  of  a  people  already  des- 
titute. The  condition  in  which  many  of  them  arrived  be- 
yond the  borders,  especially  those  who  migrated  before  the 
forties,  is  vividly  told  by  J.  W.  Loguen  in  his  account  of  his 
first  arrival  at  Hamilton,  Canada  West,  in  1835.  Writing  to 
his  friend,  Frederick  Douglass,  under  date  of  May  8,  1856, 
lie  says :  "  Twenty-one  years  ago  —  I  stood  on  this  spot, 
penniless,  ragged,  lonely,  homeless,  helpless,  hungry  and 
forlorn.  .  .  .  Hamilton  was  a  cold  wilderness  for  the  fugi- 
tive when  I  came  there."  ^  The  experience  of  Loguen  cor- 
roborates what  Josiah  Henson  said  of  the  general  condition 
of  the  fugitives  as  he  saw  them  in  1830  :  "  At  that  time  they 
were  scattered  in  all  directions  and  for  the  most  part  miser- 
ably poor,  subsisting  not  unfrequently  on  the  roots  and 
herbs  of  the  fields.  ...  In  1880  there  were  no  schools 
among  them  and  no  churches,  only  occasionally  preaching."  * 

The  whole  previous  experience  of  these  pioneers  was  a 
block  to  their  making  a  vigorous  initiative  in  their  own  be- 
half. Extreme  poverty,  ignorance  and  subjection  were  their 
inheritance.  Their  new  start  in  life  was  made  Avith  a 
wretched  prospect,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
free  lot  more  discouraging  and  hopeless.  Yet  it  was  bright- 
ened much  by  the  compassionate  interest  of  the  Canadian 
people,  who  were  so  tolerant  as  to  admit  them  to  a  share  in 
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1  Conversation  with  John  Evans,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1895. 

2  Conversation  with  John  Reed,  Windsor.  f)nt. 

8  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Loguen  as  a  Slave  and  as  a  Freeman,  1859,  told  by 
himsf'.' ;  chap,  xxiv,  pp.  338,  340. 

*  rather  Benson's  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  1858,  p.  209. 
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the  equal  rights  that  could  at  that  time  be  found  in  Amer- 
ica only  in  the  territory  of  a  monarchical  government.  By 
the  year  1838  the  fugitive  host  of  Canada  West  began  to 
profit  by  organized  efforts  in  its  behalf.  A  mission  of  Upper 
Canada  was  established.  It  was  described  as  including  "  the 
colored  people  who  have  emigrated  from  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  various  parts  of  Upper  Canada  to  enjoy  the 
inalienable  rights  of  freedom."  ^  During  the  winter  of  1838- 
1839,  this  enterprise  conducted  four  schools,  while  the  Rev. 
Hiram  Wilson,  who  seems  to  have  been  acting  under  other 
auspices,  was  supervising  dui-ing  the  same  year  a  number  of 
other  schools  in  the  province.''^ 

From  this  time  on  much  was  done  in  Canada  to  help  the 
ransomed  slave  meet  his  new  conditions.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  benevolent  interest  of  friends  from  the  Northern 
states  followed  the  refugees  to  their  very  settlements  as  it 
liad  succored  them  on  their  way  through  the  free  states.  In 
1844  Levi  Coffin  and  William  Beard  made  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion in  Canada  West.  This  was  the  first  of  several  trips 
made  by  these  two  Quakers  "  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  the 
fugitives  "  ^  in  that  region.  The  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May  made 
two  such  trips,  "  the  first  time  to  Toronto  and  its  neighbor- 
liood,  the  second  time  to  that  part  of  Canada  which  lies  be- 
tween Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron."  *  John  Brown  did  not 
fail  to  keep  himself  informed  by  personal  visits  how  the 
fugitives  Avere  faring  there .^  Men  less  prominent  but  not 
less  interested  among  underground  magnates  were  drawn  to 
see  how  their  former  protdges  were  prospering ;  such  were 
Abrara  Allen,  a  Hicksite  Friend  of  Clinton  County,  Ohio, 
and  Reuben  Goens,  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  who  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  coworker  with  the  Quakers  at  Fountain 
City,  Indiana,  in  aiding  slaves  to  the  Dominion.  " 

These  efforts  were  helpful  to  multitudes  of  negroes.  Some 
insight  into  the  work  that  was  being  accomplished  is  afforded 
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*  Mission  of  Upper  Canada,  Vol.  I,  No.  17,  Wed.,  July  31,  1839. 
a  Ibid. 

8  Eeminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  253. 

*  May,  EecoUections  of  the  Anti-SI(xvfri/  Conflict,  p.  303. 
'  Hlnton,  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  p.  175. 
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by  Levi  Coffin,  who  ^ives  a  valuable  account  of  his  Canadian 
trip,  September  to  November,  1844.     Among  the  fn-st  places 
he  visited  was  Amherstburg,  more  commonly  known  at  that 
time  by  the  name  of  Fort  Maiden :  "  While  at  this  place,  we 
made  our  headquarters  at  Isaac  J.  Rice's  missionary  buildings, 
where  he  had  a  large  school  for  colored  children.     He  had 
labored  here  among  the  colored  people,  mostly  fugitives,  for 
six    years.       lie   was   a   devoted,  self-denying  worker,  had 
received  very  little  pecuniary  help,  and  had  suffered  many 
privations.      He  was  well  situated  in  Ohio,  as   pastor  of  a 
Presbyterian  tshurch,  and  had  line  prospects  before  liim,  but 
believed  tliat  the  Lord  called  him  to  this  field  of  missionary 
labor  among  the  fugitive  slaves  who  came  here  by  hundreds 
and  by  thousands,  poor,  destitute,  ignoiant,  suffering  from  all 
the  evil  inlluences  of  slavery.     We  entered  into  deep  sym- 
pathy with  him  in  his  labors,  realizing  tlie  great  need  there 
was  here  for  just  such  an  institution  as  he  had  established. 
He  had  sheltered  at  this  missionary  home  many  hundreds  of 
fucritiver  till  other  homes  for  them  could  be  found.     Tliis  was 
the  f  reat  landing-point,  the  principal  terminus  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  of  the  West."  ^     Later  Mr.  Coffin  and  his 
companion  "  visited  the  institution  under  the  care  of  Hiram 
Wilson,  called  tlie  British  and  American  Manual  Labor  In- 
stitute for  colored  children."  ^     "  The  school  was  then,"  he 
reports,  "in  a  prosperous  condition."     Mr.  Coffin  coi.tinues: 
"  From  this  [)lace  we  proceeded  up  the  river  Tliames  to  Lon- 
don, visiting  the  different  settlements  of  colored  people  on 
our  way,  and  then  went   to    the  Wilborforce    Colony.  .  .  . 
1  often  met  fugitives  who  had  been  at  mj'  house  ten  or  fifteen 
years    before,  so  long  ago  that  I  had   forgotten   them,  and 
could  recall  no  recollection  of   them   until  they  mentioned 
some  circumstance  that  brouglit  them  to  mind.     Some  of  them 
were  well  situated,  owned  good  farms,  and  were  perliaps  wortli 
more  than  their  former  masters.  .  .  .     We    found  many  of 
the  fugitives  more  comfortably  situated  than  Ave  expected,  but 
there  was  nmcli  destitution  and  suffering  among  those  wlio 
had   recently  come  in.     Many  fugitives   arrived  weary  and 
footsore,  with  their  clothing   in  rags,  having   been  torn  by 

1  Coffin,  lieminiticences,  pp.  249,  250.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  231. 
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briers  and  bitten  by  dogs  on  their  way,  and  when  the  precious 
boon  of  freedom  was  obtained,  tliey  found  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  little  else,  in  a  country  unknown  to  them  and  a 
climate  much  colder  than  that  to  which  they  were  ajcustomed. 
We  noted  the  cases  and  localities  of  destitution,  and  after 
our  return  home  took  measures  to  collect  and  forward  several 
large  boxes  of  clothing  and  bedding  to  be  distributed  by  re- 
liable agents  to  the  most  needy."  ^ 

The  government  of  Canada  was  not  in  advance  of  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  provinces  when  it  gave  the  incoming 
blacks  considerate  treatment.  It  was  early  a  puzzle  in  Mr. 
Clay's  mind  why  Ontario  and  the  mother  country  should 
yield  unhindered  entrance  to  such  a  class  of  colonists ;  his 
opinion  of  the  character  of  the  absconding  slaves  and  of  the 
unadvisability  of  their  being  received  by  Canada  was  ex- 
pressed in  a  despatch  of  1826  to  the  United  States  minister 
at  London :  "  They  arc  generally  the  most  worthless  of  their 
class,  and  far,  therefore,  from  being  an  acquisition  which  the 
British  govennnent  can  be  anxious  to  make.  The  sooner,  we 
should  think,  they  are  gotten  rid  of  the  better  for  Canada."  ^ 
J>ut  the  Canadians  did  not  at  any  time  adopt  this  view.  Dr. 
Howe  testified  in  1863  that  "tlie  refugees  have  always  re- 
ceived .  .  .  from  the  better  class  of  people,  good-will  and 
justice,  and  from  a  few,  active  friendship  and  important 
assistance."  ^  The  attitude  of  the  Canadian  government 
toward  this  class  of  immigrants  was  always  one  of  welcome 
and  protection.  Not  only  was  there  no  obstruction  put  in 
the  way  of  their  settling  in  the  Dominion,  but  rather  there 
was  the  clear  purpose  to  see  them  shielded  from  removal  and 
to  foster  among  them  the  accumulation  of  property. 

In  the  matter  of  the  acquirement  of  land  no  discrimination 
Avas  made  by  the  Canadian  o.uthorities  against  the  fugitive 
settlers.  On  the  contrary  these  unpromising  purchasers  were 
encouraged  to  take  up  government  land  and  become  tillers  of 
the  soil.  In  1844  Levi  Coffin  found  that  "  Land  had  been 
easily  obtained  and   many   had   availed   themselves  of   this 

1  Coffin,  T?rvri)iificpnrpit,  pp.  2'>2,  2f)3. 

a  Niles'  lic[ii»ti-r.  Vol.  X.W.  p.  ii89. 

8  Howe,  Jiefitiji'rs  in  Camida  West,  p.  08. 
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advantafre  to  secure  comfortable  homesteads.  Government 
land  had  been  divided  up  into  fifty-acre  lots,  which  they 
could  buy  for  two  dollars  an  acre,  and  have  ten  years  in  which 
to  pay  for  it,  and  if  it  was  not  paid  for  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  did  not  lose  all  the  labor  they  had  bestowed  on  it, 
but  received  a  clear  title  to  the  land  as  soon  as  they  paid  for 
it."i 

In  1848  or  1849  a  company  was  formed  in  Upper  Canada, 
under  the  name  of  the  Elgin  Association,  for  tlie  purpose  of 
settling  colored  families  upon  crown  or  c.ergy  reserve  lands 
to  be  purchased  in  the  township  of  Raleigh.  It  was  intended 
thus  to  supply  the  families  settled  with  stimulus  to  moral 
improvement.^  To  whom  is  to  be  attributed  the  origin  of 
this  enterprise  is  not  altogether  clear ;  one  writer  ascribes  it 
to  the  influence  of  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General  of  Canada 
from  1849  to  1854,  and  asserts  that  a  tract  of  land  of 
eighteen  thousand  acres  was  allotted  for  a  refugee  settlement 
in  1848;^  another  says  it  was  first  projected  by  the  Rev. 
William  King,  a  Louisiana  slaveholder,  in  1849.*  Mr.  King's 
own  statement  is  that  a  company  of  fifteen  slaves  he  had  him- 
self emancipated  became  the  nucleus  of  the  settlement  in 
1849;  and  that  under  an  act  of  incorporation  procured  by 
himself  in  1850  an  association  was  formed  to  purchase  nine 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  hold  it  for  fugitive  settlers.^ 

The  Canadian  authorities  facilitated  the  efforts  made  by 
the  friends  of  the  fugitives  to  provide  this  class  such  supplies 
as  could  be  gathered  in  various  quarters,  and  they  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  mission-agent,  the  Rev.  Hiram 
Wilson,  to  admit  all  supplies  intended  for  the  refugees  free 
of  customs-duty.  Mr.  E.  Child,  a  mission-teacher,  educated 
at  Oneida  Institute,  New  York,  received  many  boxes  of  such 
goods  at  Toronto ;  '^  and  at  a  hamlet  called  "  the  Corners,"  a 

1  Levi  Coffin,  Iteminiscences,  pp.  252,  253. 

2  Benjamin  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  292. 

3  George  Hryce,  Short  History  of  the  Canadian  People,  p.  403. 
*  Benjamin  Drew,  ^1  Xorth-Side  Vieio  of  Slavery,  p.  291. 

5  S.  G.  Howe,  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  107,  108. 

8  History  of  Knox  County,  Illinoix  (publislied  by  Cliarles  C.  Cliapman 
and  Co.),  p.  203.  Here  it  is  stated  :  "  Mr.  Wilson  arranu;ed  witli  tlie  autliori- 
ties  to  have  all  supplies  for  the  fugitive  slaves  admitted  free  of  customs  duty. 
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few  miles  from  Detroit,  a  Mr.  Miller  kept  a  depot  for  "  fugi- 
tive goods."  Supplies  were  also  shipped  to  Detroit  direct  for 
transmission  across  the  frontier.  ^ 

The  circumstances  attending  the  settlement  of  the  refugees 
from  slavery  in  Canada  were  favorable  to  their  kindly  recep- 
tion by  the  native  peoples.  It  was  generally  known  that  they 
had  suffered  many  hardships  on  their  journey  northward,  and 
that  they  usually  came  with  nought  but  the  unquenchable 
yearning  for  a  liberty  denied  them  by  the  United  States. 
The  movement  to  Canada  had  begun  when  the  inter-laku 
portion  of  Ontario  was  largely  an  unsettled  region ;  and 
indeed,  during  the  period  of  the  refugees'  immigration,  much 
of  the  interior  was  in  the  process  of  clearing.  ]\Ioreover,  the 
movement  was  one  of  small  beginnings  and  gradual  develop- 
ment. It  brought  into  the  country  what  it  then  needed  — 
agricultural  labor  to  open  up  government  land  and  to  help 
the  native  farmers. 

In  the  elbow  of  land  lying  between  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake 
Erie,  the  fugitives  were  early  received  by  the  Indians  under 
Chief  Brant,  having  possessions  along  the  Grand  River  and 
near  Burlington  Bay.  Finding  hospitality  on  these  estates, 
the  negroes  not  infrequently  adopted  the  customs  and  mode 
of  life  of  their  benefactors,  and  remained  among  them.^ 

In  the  territory  extending  westward  along  the  lake  front 
white  settlers  were  working  their  clearings,  which  were 
beginning  to  take  on  the  aspect  of  cultivated  farms.  But 
farm  hands  were  not  plentiful,  and  the  fugitive  slaves  were 
penniless,  and  eager  to  receive  wages  on  their  own  account. 

Many  were  the  large  well-filled  boxes  of  what  was  most  needed  by  the  wan- 
derer taken  from  the  wharf  at  Toronto  during  that  winter  [1841]  by  E.  Child, 
mission-teacher.  He  was  then  a  student  at  Oneida  Institute,  N.Y..  but  for 
many  years  has  resided  in  Oneida,  this  county.  He  went  into  Canada  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  the  fugitives." 

1  Conversation  with  Jacob  Cunmiings,  a  fugitive  from  Tennessee,  now 
living  in  Columbus,  O.  Mr.  Cummings  was  at  one  time  a  collecting  agent 
for  a  settlement  at  Puce,  Ont.  He  told  the  author.  "While  agent,  I  was 
sent  to  Sandusky.  I  would  collect  goods  for  the  settlement,  and  ship  it  to 
Detroit,  marked  'Fugitive  Goods.'  Brother  Miller,  at  the  Corners,  a  little 
place  about  lifteen  miles  from  Detroit,  would  take  care  of  these,  and  l^anada 
wouldn't  charge  any  duty  on  '  fugitive  goods.' '' 

2  J.  C.  Hamilton,  Magazine  of  American  History,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  238. 
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Mr.  Benjamin  Drew,  who  made  a  tour  of  investigation  among 
these  people  in  1855,  and  wrote  down  the  narratives  of  more 
than  a  hundred  colored  refugees,  gives  testimony  to  show 
that  in  some  quarters  at  least,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Colchester, 
Dresden  and  Dawn,  the  number  of  laborers  was  not  equal  to 
the  demand,  and  that  the  negroes  readily  found  employment.^ 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  field-hands  and  house- 
servants  of  the  South  could  work  to  the  best  advantage  in 
their  new  surroundings ;  a  gentleman  of  Windsor  told  Mr. 
Drew  that  immigrants  whose  experience  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits had  been  gained  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  free  states 
were  more  capable  and  reliable  than  those  coming  directly 
to  Canada  from  Southern  bondage.^  But  such  was  the  dis- 
position of  the  white  people  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
and  such  the  demand  for  laborers  in  this  developing  section, 
that  the  Canada  Anti-Slavery  Society  could  say  of  the 
refugees,  in  its  Second  Report  (1853) :  "  The  true  principle 
is  now  to  assume  that  every  man,  unless  disabled  by  sickness, 
can  support  himself  and  his  family  after  he  has  obtained 
steady  employment.  All  that  able-bodied  men  and  women 
require  is  a  fair  chance,  friendly  advice  and  a  little  encourage- 
ment, perhaps  a  little  assistance  at  first.  Those  who  are  really 
willing  to  work  can  procure  employment  in  a  short  time  after 
their  arrival."  ^ 

The  fact  that  there  were  large  tracts  of  good  land  in  the 
portion  of  Canada  accessible  to  the  fugitive  was  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  for  the  desire  to  possess  and  cultivate  their 
own  land  was  wide-spread  among  the  escaped  slaves.  This 
eagerness  drew  many  of  them  into  the  Canadian  wilderness, 
there  to  cut  out  little  farms  for  themselves,  and  live  the  life 
of  pioneers.  The  extensive  tract  known  as  the  Queen's 
Bush,  lying  southwest  of  Toronto  and  stretching  away  to 
Lake  Huron,  was  early  penetrated  by  refugees.  William 
Jackson,  one  of  the  first  colored  settlers  in  this  region,  says 
that  he  entered  it  in  1846,  when  scarcely  any  one  was  to  be 
found  there,  that  other  fugitive  slaves  soon  followed  in  con- 

1  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  pp.  311,  368. 

"Ibid.,  p.  322. 

»  Quoted  by  Drew,  p.  326. 
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siderable  numbers  and  cleared  the  land,  and  that  in  less  than 
two  years  as  many  as  fifty  families  had  located  there.  The 
land  proved  to  be  good,  was  well  timbered  with  hard  wood, 
and  farms  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  in  extent  were  soon 
put  in  cultivation.^  In  some  other  parts  of  Canada  the  same 
tendency  to  spread  into  the  outlying  districts  and  secure 
small  holdings  appeared  among  the  colored  people.  Mr.  Peter 
Wriglit,  the  reeve  of  the  town  of  C/olchester,  noted  this  fact, 
and  attributed  the  clearance  of  much  land  for  cultivation  to 
fugitive  slaves.2  That  such  land  did  not  always  remain  in 
the  possession  of  this  class  of  pioneers  was  due  to  their  igno- 
rance of  the  forms  of  conveyancing,  and  doubtless  sometimes 
to  the  sharp  practices  of  unscrupulous  whites.^ 

Encouragement  was  not  lacking  to  induce  refugees  to  take 
up  land  ;  several  fugitive  aid  societies  were  organized  for  this 
purpose,  and  procured  tracts  of  land  and  founded  colonies 
upon  them.  The  most  important  of  the  colonies  thus  formed 
were  the  Dawn  Settlement  at  Drcoden,  the  Elgin  Settlement 
at  Buxton  and  the  Refugees'  Home  near  Windsor.*  Tliese 
three  communities  deserve  special  consideration,  inasmuch  as 
they  illustrate  an  interesting  movement  in  which  benevolent 
persons  in  Canada,  England  and  the  United  States  cooperated 
to  improve  the  condition  of  the  refugees.  ' 

The  Dawn  Settlement,  the  first  of  the  three  established, 
't^  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  beginning  in  the  organization  of  a 
school  called  the  British  and  American  Institute.^  The  purpose 
to  found  such  a  school  seems  to  have  been  cherished  by  the 
missionary,  the  Rev.  Iliram  Wilson,  and  his  coworker,  Josiah 
Ilenson,  as  early  as  1838;  but  the  plan  was  not  undertaken 
until  1842.*^     In  that  year  a  convention  of  colored  persons  was 

1  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  190. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  307. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  .1()7,  ."09;  Austin  Steward,  Twenty-two  Years  a  Slave,  and 
Forty  Years  a  Freeman,  p.  272. 

*  Howe,  Eefufjcex  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  68,  69. 

^  Drew,  A  Xnrth-Side  Vieio  of  Slavery,  p.  308, 

^  7%e  Life  of  Josiah  Ilenson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
1852,  p.  115.  See  also  FiUher  Ilenson's  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  1858,  p.  171. 
Mr.  Drew  ascribes  tlir  honor  of  tlio  oriirinal  conception  of  tliis  Institute  to 
the  Rev.  Hiram  Wilson.  (See  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  311.)  Mr. 
Ilenson,  after  af5serting  that  he  and  Mr.  Wilson  called  the  convention  of  1838, 
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called  to  decide  upon  the  expenditure  of  some  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  collected  in  England  by  a  Quaker  named  James  C. 
Fuller ;  and  they  decided,  under  suggestion,  to  start  "  a 
manual-labor  school,  where  children  could  be  taught  those 
elements  of  knowledge  which  are  usually  the  occupations  of 
a  grammar-school;  and  where  the  boys  could  be  taught,  in 
addition,  the  practice  of  some  mechanic  art,  and  the  girls 
could  be  instructed  in  those  domestic  arts  which  are  the 
proper  occupation  and  ornament  of  her  sex."  ^  It  was  decided 
to  locate  the  school  at  Dawn,  and  accordingly  three  hundred 
acres  of  land  were  purchased  there,  upon  which  were  erected 
log  buildings  and  schoolhouses,  and  soon  the  work  of  in- 
struction was  begun.  It  was  "  an  object  from  the  beginning,  of 
those  who  .  .  .  managed  the  affairs  of  the  Institute,  to  make 
it  self-supporting,  by  the  employment  of  the  students,  for  cer- 
tain portions  of  their  time,  on  the  land."^  The  advantages 
of  schooling  on  this  basis  attracted  many  refugee  settlers  to 
Dresden  and  Dawn.  The  Institute  also  gave  shelter  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  "  until  they  could  be  placed  out  upon  the  wild 
lands  in  the  neighborhoods  to  earn  their  own  subsistence." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  served  the  Institute  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  its  existence,  teaching  its  school,  and  minister- 
ing to  such  refugees  as  came.  The  number  of  "boarding- 
scholars  "  with  which  he  began  was  fourteen,  and  at  that  time 
"there  were  no  more  than  fifty  colored  persons  in  all  the 
vicinity  of  the  tract  purchased."  ^  In  1852  there  were  about 
sixty  pupils  attending  the  school,  and  the  settlers  on  the  land 
of  the  Institute  had  increased  to  five  hundred ;  *  while  other 
colonies  in  the  same  region  had,  collectively,  a  population  of 


continues,  "I  urged  the  appropriation  of  the  money  to  the  establishment  of  a 
manual-labor  school.  .  .  ."  (Father  Henson''s  Story  of  His  Own  Life, 'p.lQQ.) 
It  appears  that  both  Wilson  and  Henson  were  placed  on  the  committee  on 
site.  As  they  were  friends  and  coworkers,  it  is  safe  to  accord  them  equal 
shares  in  the  undertaking. 

1  Father  Henson'' s  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  p.  169. 

2  The  Life  of  Josiah  Henson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
p.  115. 

3  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  311. 

*  First  Annual  Report  of  the  A  nti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  p.  17.     See 
also  Drew's  North-Side  View,  p.  311. 
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between  three  thousand  and  four  thousand  colored  peoi)le.^ 
From  what  has  been  said  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  influence 
of  Dawn  Institute  was  considerable ;  its  managers  were  not 
content  that  it  should  instruct  the  children  of  colored  persons 
oi:ly ;  they  extended  the  advantages  of  the  school  to  the 
children  of  whites  and  Indians  as  well.  Adult  students  were 
also  admitted,  and  varied  in  number  from  fifty-six  to  one 
hundred  and  sixteen.^  The  good  results  of  the  policy  thus 
pursued  are  apparent  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  com- 
munities that  developed  under  the  influence  of  the  Institute. 

Concerning  these  communities  Mr.  Drew  observed :  "  The 
colored  people  in  the  neighborhood  of  Dresden  and  Dawn 
are  generally  prosperous  farmers  —  of  good  morals.  .  .  .  But 
here,  as  among  all  people,  are  a  few  persons  of  doubtful 
character,  who  have  not  been  trained  '  to  look  out  for  a  rainy 
day,' — and  when  these  get  a  little  beforehand  they  are  apt  to 
rest  on  their  oars.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  settlers  are  mechanics, 
—  shoemakers,  blacksmiths  and  so  forth.  About  one-third 
of  the  adult  settlers  are  in  possession  of  land  which  is,  either 
in  whole  or  in  part,  paid  for."^  In  1855,  the  year  in  which 
these  observations  were  made,  the  Institute  had  already 
passed  the  zenith  of  its  usefulness,  and  its  buildings  were 
fast  falling  into  a  state  of  melancholy  dilapidation.  The 
cause  of  this  decline  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  bad  feel- 
ing, neglect  and  failure  arising  out  of  a  divided  manage- 
ment. * 

The  origin  of  the  Elgin  Settlement  is  discussed  above; 
whether  or  not  it  was  projected  by  Lord  Elgin  in  1848,  it  is 
certain  that  in  1849  the  Rev.  William  King,  a  Presbyterian 
clergyman  from  Louisiana,  had  manumitted  and  settled  slaves 
on  this  tract.  This  company,  fifteen  in  number,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  communit}''  named  Buxton,  in  honor  of  Thomas 
Fowell  Buxton,  the  philanthropist,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  settlement  thus  begun  seems  to  have  led  to  the  incorpo- 
ration of  the  Elgin  Association  in  August,  1850.     It  is  prob- 

*  Life  ofJosiah  He nson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself,  p.  118. 
2  Ibid.,  p.  117. 

«  A  Xort/i-Side  Vieio  of  Slavei-y,  p.  .309. 

*  Father  Henson's  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  pp.  182-180. 
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able  that  Mr.  Kinjj  early  became  the  chief  agent  in  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  settlers,  his  support  being  derived  mainly 
from  the  Mission  Committee  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Canada.  The  plan  that  was  carried  out  under  his  manage- 
ment provided  for  the  parcelling  of  the  land  into  farms  of  fifty 
acres  each,  to  be  had  by  the  colonists  at  the  government  price, 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  acre,  payable  in  twelve  annual 
instalments.  No  houses  inferior  to  the  model  of  a  small  log 
house  inescribed  by  the  improvement  connnittee  were  to  be 
erected,  ^  although  settlers  were  permitted  to  build  as  much 
better  as  they  chose.  A  court  of  arbitration  was  established 
for  the  adjudication  of  disputes,  and  a  day-school  and  Sun- 
day-school gave  much  needed  instruction. 

The  growth  of  the  Elgin  Settlement  is  set  forth  in  a  series 
of  reports,  which  afford  many  interesting  facts  about  the 
enterprise.  The  number  of  families  that  entered  the  settle- 
ment during  the  first  two  years  and  eight  months  is  given  as 
seventy-five ;  2  a  year  later  this  number  was  increased  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty  families,  comprising  five  hundred 
and  twenty  persons ;  ^  the  year  following  there  were  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  families  in  Buxton ;  ■*  and  eight  years  later, 
in  1862,  when  Dr.  Howe  visited  Canada,  he  was  informed 
by  Mr.  King  that  the  population  of  the  settlement  was 
"  about  one  thousand,  —  men,  women  and  children,"  and 
that  two  thousand  acres  had  been  deeded  in  fee  simple  to 
purchasers,  one-third  of  which  had  been  paid  for,  principal 
and  interest.  The  impressions  of  Dr.  Howe  are  well  worth 
quoting:  "  Buxton  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  place.  Six- 
teen years  ago  it  was  a  wilderness.  Now,  good  highways 
are  laid  out  in  all  directions  through  the  forest ;  and  by  their 
side,  standing  back  thirty-three  feet  from  the  road,  are  about 
two  hundred  cottages,  all  built  on  the  same  pattern,  all  look- 
ing neat  and  comfortable.      Around  each  one  is  a  cleared 


1  The  dimensions  of  the  model  house  were  twenty-four  by  eighteen  feet, 
and  twelve  feet  hi^h. 

2  Third  Annual  Beport,  September,  1852,  quoted  by  Drew  in  North-Side 
View  of  Slavery,  p.  293. 

3  Fourth  Annual  Report,  September,  1853.     See  Drew's  work,  p.  294. 
*  Fifth  Annual  Beport,  September,  1854  ;  Drew's  work,  p.  295, 
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place,  of  several  acres,  which  is  well  cultivated.  The  fences 
are  in  good  order,  tlie  barns  seem  well-lilled  ;  and  cattle  and 
horses,  and  pigs  and  poultry,  abound.  There  are  signs  of 
industry  and  tlirift  and  comfort  everywhere  ;  signs  of  intem- 
perance, of  idleness,  of  want,  nowhere.  There  is  no  tavern, 
and  no  groggery ;  but  there  is  a  chapel  and  a  schoolhouso. 

"  Most  interesting  of  all  are  the  inhabitants.  Twenty  years 
ago  most  of  them  were  slaves,  who  owned  nothing,  not  oven 
their  children.  Now  they  own  themselves  ;  they  own  their 
houses  and  farms ;  and  they  have  their  wives  and  children 
about  them.  They  are  enfranchised  citizens  of  a  government 
which  protects  their  rights.  .  .  .  The  present  condition  of 
all  these  colonists,  as  compared  with  their  former  one  is  very 
remarkable."  ^  Mr.  King  told  Dr.  Howe  that  only  three  of 
the  whole  number  that  settled  in  the  colony  had  their  first 
instalment  on  their  farms  paid  for  them  by  friends ;  ^  and  he 
summed  up  his  experience  as  follows :  "  This  settlement  is  a 
perfect  success.  .  .  .  Here  are  men  who  were  bred  in  sla- 
very, who  came  here  and  purchased  land  at  the  government 
prices,  cleared  it,  bought  their  own  implements,  built  their 
own  houses  after  a  model,  and  have  supported  themselves  in 
all  material  circumstances,  and  now  support  their  schools, 
in  part.  ...  I  consider  that  this  settlement  has  done  as 
well  as  a  white  settlement  would  have  done  under  the  same 
circumstances."  ^ 

The  colony  known  as  Refugees'  Home  was  the  outgrowth 
of  a  suggestion  of  Henry  Bibb,  who  was  himself  a  fugitive 
slave.  Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  he  proposed  the  formation  of  "  a  society  which  should 
'  aim  to  purchase  thirty  thousand  acres  of  government  land 
...  in  the  most  suitable  sections  of  Canada  .  .  .  for  the 
homeless  refugees  from  American  slavery  to  settle  upon.' " 
The  association,  organized  in  the  summer  of  1852,  set  about 
carrying  out  Bibb's  plan  and  accomplishing  a  work  similar 
to  the  objects  of  che  Elgin  Association.  The  money  required 
for  the  purchase  of  land  was  to  be  obtained  partly  through 
contributions  and  partly  through  sales   of  the   farms   first 

1  Howe,  Refugees  from  Slavery  hi  Canada  West,  pp.  70,  71. 
'Ibid.,  p.  108.  8/6id.,p.  110. 
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marketed.  Eacli  family  of  colonists  was  to  have  twenty-five 
acres.  "  five  of  which  "  it  was  to  "  receive  free  of  cost,  pro- 
vided" it  should  "  within  three  years  from  tho  time  of  occu- 
])ancy,  clear  and  cultivate  the  same."  For  the  remaining 
twenty  acres  the  original  jnice  —  two  dollars  an  acre  —  was 
to  be  paid  in  nine  equal  annual  payments.  Those  obtaining 
land  from  the  Association,  whether  by  purchase  or  gift,  were 
to  hold  it  for  fifteen  years  before  having  the  right  to  dispose 
of  it. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  association's  existence  forty  lots  of 
twenty-live  acres  each  were  taken  up,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  a  school  and  churcli.  Mrs.  l^aura  S.  Haviland  was 
employed  as  a  teacher  in  the  fall  of  1852,  and  at  once  opened 
both  a  day-school  and  a  Sunday-school.  She  also  organized 
an  unsectarian  or  Christian  Union  Church,  which  later 
entered  the  jNIethodist  Episcopal  denomination.  The  mate- 
rial condition  of  the  settlers  Mrs.  Haviland  describes  for  ns 
in  a  few  w^ords.  She  says :  "  They  had  erected  a  frame-house 
for  school  and  meeting  purposes.  The  settlers  had  built  for 
themselves  small  log  houses,  and  cleared  from  one  to  five 
acres  each  on  their  heavily  timbered  land,  and  raised  corn, 
potatoes  and  other  garden  vegetables.  A  few  had  put  in 
two  and  three  acres  of  wheat,  and  were  doing  well  for  their 
first  year."  ^ 

The  three  colonies  described  in  the  foregoing  pages  are 
typical  of  a  number  of  communities  settled  upon  lands  pur- 
chased in  Canada  for  their  use,  and  regulated  by  rules  drawn 
up  by  the  associations  that  had  sprung  into  existence  for  the 
beneiit  of  the  homeless  refugees.  Tlie  assumption  upon 
which  these  associations  proceeded  was  that  they  were  to 
deal  with  a  class  of  persons  who,  notwithstanding  their 
present  destitution,  were  desirous  of  living  worthily  in  the 
state  of  freedom  to  which  they  had  just  attained,  a  class 
needing  direction,  instruction  and  opportunity  for  self-help 
rather  than  sustained  charity.  It  w.as  intended  that  fugitives 
should  not  be  left  to  work  out  alone  their  own  salvation,  but 
that  tlie  deliciencies  of  ignorance  and  inexperience  should  be 
mitigated  feu-  those  willing  to  profit  by  the  good  offices  of  the 

1  Laura  S.  Ilavilaud,  .1  mman's  Life  iVork,  pp.  192,  19(5,  201. 
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missions.  The  fugitive  aid  society  did  not,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  try  to  prevent  the  fugitives  from  settling  together  in 
the  form  of  communities ;  on  the  contraiy,  such  coloniza- 
tion was  the  inevitable  result  of  their  procedure,  and  doubt- 
less to  them  it  seemed  desirable.  Such  is  the  suggestion 
contained  in  the  arrangement  under  which  farms  were  sold 
to  purchasers  by  the  Elgin  and  Refugees'  Home  associations: 
settlers  on  the  tract  of  the  former  agreed  to  hold  their  farms 
for  at  least  ten  years  without  transferring  their  rights ; 
settlers  on  the  land  of  the  latter  were  to  keep  their  holdings 
for  a  minimum  of  iifteen  years  withovit  transfer.  In  the 
dealings  of  the  Homo  Association  this  restrietioi'.,  we  are 
told,  caused  some  dissatisfaction. 

Whether  this  segregation  of  the  colored  people  in  localities 
more  or  less  apart  from  the  white  population  of  Canaila  was 
a  good  thing  for  the  refugees  has  been  questioned.  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe  studied  the  life  of  this  class  in  Canada  in  1862  as 
the  representative  of  the  United  States  Freedman's  Inquiry 
Commission,  and  wrote  a  report  which  is  indisj)ensable  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  colored  settlers 
in  the  provinces.  He  summarizes  his  judgment  as  follows: 
"The  negroes,  going  into  an  inhabited  and  civilized  country, 
should  not  be  systematically  congregated  in  communities. 
Their  natural  affinities  are  stronc  enough  to  keep  up  all 
desirable  relations  without  artificial  encouragement.  Expe- 
rience shows  that  they  do  best  wl  en  scattered  about,  and 
forming  a  small  proportion  of  the  whole  community. 

"Next,  the  discipline  of  the  c(  ouies,  though  iu  only  sub- 
jects the  negroes  to  what  is  considci'ed  useful  apprenticeship, 
does  prolong  a  dependen.-:i  wuich  amounts  almost  to  servi- 
tude ;  and  does  not  convert  them  so  surely  into  hardy,  self- 
reliant  men,  as  the  rude  struggle  with  actual  difficulties, 
Avhich  they  themselves  have  to  face  and  to  overcome,  instead 
of  doing  so  through  an  agent. 

"  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  colonists  have  cost  to  somebody  a 
great  deal  of  money  and  a  great  deal  of  effort ;  and  they 
have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  many  who  have  been  thrown 
entirely  upon  their  own  resources.  .  .  . 

'*  It  is  just  to  say  that  some  intelligent  persons,  friends  of 
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tlie  colored  people,  believe  that  in  none  of  the  colonies,  not 
even  in  Buxton,  do  they  succeed  jo  well,  upon  the  whole,  as 
those  who  are  thrown  entirely  upon  their  own  resources."  ^ 

Upon  examination,  these  objections  Jo  not  seem  to  be  well 
grounded.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  prime  movers  in  the 
organization  of  the  three  colonies  we  have  considered,  two, 
Josiah  Henson  and  Henry  Bibb,  were  themselves  fugitive 
slaves ;  the  third,  the  Rev.  William  King,  had  been  at  one 
time  a  slave-owner,  and  the  fourth,  the  Rev.  Hiram  Wilson, 
was  a  missionary  among  the  refugees  for  many  years.  These 
men  were  persons  of  wide  observation  and  experience  among 
fugitive  slaves.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  were  no  men  in 
Canada  that  knew  better  the  disadvantages  under  which  the 
average  fugitive,  just  arrived  from  the  South,  was  called  upon 
to  begin  the  struggle  for  a  livelihood.  And  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  none  in  or  out  of  Canada  more  zeal- 
ous and  scif-sacriticing  in  promoting  the  refugee's  interests. 
These  men  evidently  believed  that  the  fugitive  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  do  the  best  for  himself  upon  his  first  arrival  on 
free  soil,  that  he  needed  to  be  delivered  in  some  degree  from 
the  weight  of  his  ignorance,  and  guided  in  his  wholesome 
ambition  to  secure  a  home. 

To  the  eyes  of  some  Canadian  observers  those  runaways 
who  had  lingered  a  while  in  the  Northern  states  before  cross- 
ing the  border  into  Canada  appeared  to  be  more  vigorous, 
independent  and  successful  in  all  undertakings  than  their 
less  experienced  bretiuen.  Whatever  superiority  they  may 
have  possessed  that  is  not  assignable  to  natural  endow- 
ment, cannot  safely  be  set  down  to  the  unchecked  play  upon 
them  of  rough  experiences,  or  to  their  facing  and  vanquisliing 
great  discouragements  unaided.  The  runaway  slaves  that 
lived  in  the  free  states  were  not  as  a  class  left  to  fight  their 
way  to  attainable  success  alone.  They  settled  among  friends 
in  anti-slavery  neigliborhoods,  whether  in  city  or  countiy, 
and  were  stimulated  by  the  practical  interest  manifested  by 
tliese  persons  in  thei  •  welfare.  They  were  thus  enabled  to 
benefit  by  those  educative  influences  that  the  missions  of 
Canada  were  organized  to  supply.     It  is  not  improbable  that 

1  The  Mefugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  G9,  70. 
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some  of  tlie  refugees  whose  self-reliant  behavior  called  out 
the  approval  of  Dr.  Howe  and  others  belonged  to  thi.s  group 
of  partly  disciplined  fugitives.  Dr.  Howe  must  have  seen 
many  such  persons,  for  liis  journey  in  Canada  West  was  not 
made  until  1862,  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  had 
driven  many  of  them  from  the  states  into  the  provinces.  Drew 
remarks  pertinently :  "  The  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  drove  into 
Canada  a  great  many  who  had  resided  in  the  free  states. 
These  brought  some  means  with  them,  and  their  efforts  and 
good  example  have  improved  the  condition  of  the  o^der 
settlers." ^ 

The  other  group  of  Canadian  refugees  —  those  whose  pas- 
sage had  been  direct  from  the  condition  of  abject  dependence, 
where  the  whole  routine  of  life  had  been  determined  by  the 
master  or  overseer,  to  the  condition  of  active  independence 
and  responsibility,  where  the  readiness  to  take  hold  and  to 
care  for  one's  own  interests  were  required  -  tiiis  group  doubt- 
less contained  persons  of  ability  and  energy;  but  they  must 
have  beer  r;  the  minority.  l)uring  the  later  years  of  its 
history  th  >  r!.derground  Railroad  made  flight  comparatively 
easy  for  all  who  once  got  ou*^  of  the  slave  states,  so  that  frail 
women  and  young  children  often  went  through  to  Canada 
with  little  or  no  difficulty.  There  were  of  course  many 
individuals  of  extraordinary  ability,  who  had  enjoyed  in 
slavery  a  wider  range  of  experience  than  was  vouchsafed 
the  average  slave ;  but  such  people  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves anywhere.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  the  large 
number  that  needed  to  have  the  way  pointed  out  to  them 
if  they  were  ever  to  become  the  possessors  of  their  own 
homes  ;  they  were  not  sufficiently  informed  to  originate  and 
carry  on  successful  building  and  loan  associations  for  them- 
selves, but  they  certainly  could  profit  by  an  institution  de- 
vised to  serve  the  same  purpose.  If  it  be  admitted  that 
ownership  of  land  and  all  that  that  implies  was  a  good  thing 
for  the  refugee,  then  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  that  idea  could 
have  been  better  inculcated  far  and  wide  than  through  the 
methods  employed  by  the  Canadian  organizations. 

Bet-ides  enabling  refugees  to  secure  homes  for  themselves 

1  A  North- Side.  View  of  Slavery,  p.  307. 
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there  were  other  offices  the  associations  conceived  to  be 
a  part  of  their  duty,  and  the  performance  of  wliicli  is  set 
forth  in  their  records.  Tlie  fii'st  and  most  urgent  of  these 
was  to  supply  immediate  relief  to  the  wayworn  travellers 
continually  arriving ;  with  this  was  comhined  the  necessity 
of  helping  these  persons  to  find  employment.  The  liritish 
and  American  Institute  at  Dawn  was  obliged  to  conduct,  as 
part  of  its  work,  what  would  now  1)e  called  perhaps  a  supply 
and  employment  bureau.  Josiah  Ilenson,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Institute,  describing  this  branch  of  tlie  work,  says : 
"  Many  of  these  poor  creatures  arrive  destitute  ot  means,  and 
often  in  want  of  suitable  clothing,  and  these,  as  far  as  possible, 
have  been  supplied  them.  Since  the  passage  of  the  late 
Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  .  .  .  they  have  arrived  in  large  numbers 
at  the  Institute,  and  have  been  drafted  off  among  their 
brethren  who  had  been  previously  settled,  and  who  are  now 
making  Cvcry  effort  and  sacrifice  to  meet  tlieir  destitute 
circumstances."^  Ilenr}^  Bibb,  of  the  Refugees'  Home,  as 
early  as  1843  saw  the  need  of  maintaining  a  stock  of  supplies 
at  Windsor  out  of  which  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessities 
of  fugitives.^  The  missionar}^,  Isaac  J.  Rice,  kept  a  similar 
supply  room  at  Amherstburg.'^  It  appears  from  all  this  that 
the  recognition  of  the  deplorable  destitution  of  arriving 
fugitives  was  general  among  the  aid  societies  and  their 
representatives,  and  that  prompt  action  was  taken  to  meet 
wants  that  could  brook  no  delay. 

Another  service  performed  by  these  colonization  societies 
was  that  of  providing  superior  schools  for  the  colored  people  ; 
education  for  all  that  could  take  it  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
features  of  their  programme.  The  state  of  iniblic  sentiment 
in  some  places  in  Canada  was  such  that  colored  clviulren 
were  either  altogether  excluded  from  the  public  schools,  or, 
if  allowed  to  enter,  they  were  annoyed  beyond  endurance  by 
the  rude  behavior  of  their  fellow-pupils.  In  some  places 
they  braved  the  prejudice  against  them,  but  the  numbers 
courageous   enough   to   do    this  were   insignificant.     Under 

1  The  Life  of  Josiah  Henson,  as  narrated  by  Himself,  p.  117. 
'Conversation  with  the  Rev.  Jacob  Cuinminijs.  a  rofusee  now  living  (H 
Columbus,  O.  "  Ibid, 
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such  circumstances  the  best  that  couhl  bo  done  by  the  friends 
of  the  black  race  was  to  open  schools  under  private  manage- 
ment. That  tlie  societies  were  not  averse  to  mixed  schools 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  white  pupils  were  admitted  in  vari- 
ous instances  to  classes  formed  primarily  for  colored  children.^ 
This  need  of  schools  did  not  appeal  alone  to  the  colonization 
societies.  It  was  seen  and  responded  to  by  other  organiza- 
tions ;  thus  tlie  English  Colonial  Church  and  School  Society 
thouglit  it  advisable  to  locate  schools  at  London,^  Amherst- 
burg,'^  Colchester  *  and  perhaps  other  places ;  and  certain 
religious  bodies  of  the  United  States  felt  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  support  school-teacliers  (ten  or  more)  in  different 
parts  of  Canada.^  Besides  the  schools  thus  provided  a  few 
were  conducted  by  individuals ;  as  examples  of  this  latter 
class  may  be  named  a  private  school  at  Chatham  taught  by 
Alfred  Wliipper,^  a  colored  man,  and  another  at  Windsor 
managed  by  IMrs.  Mary  E.  Bibb,  the  wife  of  Henry  Bibb  men- 
tioned above.^ 

The  supervision  of  the  colonies  maintained  by  their  re- 
spective associations  does  not  ap])ear  to  have  been  unduly 
strict.  Occasionally  controversies  came  up  over  what  was 
thought  by  the  refugees  to  be  improper  assumption  of  author- 
ity by  some  agent  or  representative  of  the  association,  but  an 
examination  of  the  terms  under  which  land  was  taken  by  the 
intending  settlers  brings  to  light  only  such  rules  as  were 
meant  to  foster  intelligence,  morality  and  -sobriety  among  the 
colonists.  The  aid  societies  v  cro  not  only  /.calous  for  educa- 
tion. They  also  provided  against  tliose  evil  influences  to 
which  they  thought  the  negroes  were  most  likely  to  succumb. 
Thus,  for  ex.imple,  in  the  case  of  the  Buxton*^  and  Refugees' 
Hrme  settlements  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  intoxicants 
were  forbidden.     Such  regulations  seeia  to  have    been   sus- 

1  I'lrst  Avnnal  Ucport  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  1852, 
Appcmlix,  p.  22. 

'^  Drow,  A  \nrth-Side  Vieio  of  Slavery,  p.  148. 
'^  Ihid..  p.  'M9. 

*  Ihid.,  p.  .300. 

*  First  Atinual  lieport  of  the  Anti-Slnvery  Society  of  Canada,  1852,  p.  22. 
«  Drew,  A  Xorth-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  230. 

'  Ibid.,  p.  322,  8  2bid.,  pp.  294,  325. 
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tained  by  the  sentiment  of  the  communities  for  which  they 
were  made,  and  are  not  known  to  have  been  the  source  of 
opposition.  Indeed,  the  directors  of  Buxton  specially  com- 
nieiided  the  habits  of  sobriety  prevalent  among  the  people 
whose  best  interests  they  were  striving  to  promote,^  and  the 
Rev.  William  King  found  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  a 
.saloon  opened  on  the  borders  of  that  settlement  could  not 
iiiid  customers  enough  to  support  it,  and  closed  its  doors 
wliliin  a  twelvemonth.  His  testimony  relating  to  the  stand- 
ard of  social  purity  mantained  by  the  colonists  was  creditable 
in  its  showing,  and  indicated  a  high  sense  of  morality  scarcely 
to  be  expected  among  a  people  stained  by  the  gross  prac- 
tices of  slave-life.^  Of  the  colored  people  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Dawn  Institute  the  reports  were  equally  good.  Mr. 
Drew  found  them  to  be  "  generally  very  prosperous  farmers  — 
of  good  morals,  and  mostly  Methodists  and  Baptists."  ^  Mr. 
Ilenson  related  with  evident  pride  that  out  of  the  three 
thousand  or  four  thousand  colored  people  congregated  in  the 
settlements  about  Dawn  not  one  had  "been  sent  to  jail  for 
any  infraction  of  the  laws  during  the  last  seven  years 
(1845-1852)."  4 

The  widest  range  of  dissatisfaction  appeared  at  the  Refu- 
gees' Home,  where  the  fugitives  are  reputed  to  have  been 
un'l nly  burdened.  Thomas  Jones,  not  a  colonist,  and  with- 
oat  any  personal  grievances  to  complain  of,  voiced  the  feel- 
ing to  Mr.  Drew.  After  relating  some  annoying  changes 
made  in  the  regulations  as  to  the  time  in  which  clearings 
were  to  be  made,  as  to  the  size  of  the  houses  to  be  erected 
and  so  forth,  he  declared  that  the  settlers  "doubt  about 
getting  deeds,  .  .  .  The  restrictions  in  regard  to  liquor,  and 
not  selling  [their  land]  under  so  many  years,  nor  the  power 
to  will  .  .  .  property  to  .  .  .  friends,  only  to  children  if  .  .  . 
[they]  have  any,  make  them  dissatisfied.  They  want  to  do 
as  they  please."     From  this  it  appears  that  the  population  of 

1  Third  Annual  Uepnrt  (1852),  quoted  by  Drew,  p.  293. 

2  Howe.  Refugeos  from  Slavery  in  Canada  JIVsJ,  pp.  109,  110. 
s  Drew.  A  NDrth-'Side  View  nf  Slavpri/,  p.  .109. 

*  The  Life  of  Josiah  ilenson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
p.  118. 
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Refugees'  Home  was  not  altogether  content  with  the  local 
government  under  which  it  lived,  but  apparently  the  com- 
plaints made  were  to  be  attributed  more  to  the  unjust 
changes  in  the  charter  of  the  colony  than  to  the  moral  regime 
the  Home  Association  sought  to  enforce. 

In  general  we  may  say,  then,  that  in  so  far  as  the  three 
colonies  considered  were  typical  of  the  whole  class,  there  was 
nothing  inherent  in  the  provisions  of  tlieir  constitutions  or 
in  the  nature  of  their  organizations  to  place  their  members  in 
a  kind  of  servitude.  As  property  owners,  these  citizens  be- 
came subject  to  legitimate  obligations,  Avhich  miglit  have  been 
differently  arranged,  but  could  scarcely  have  been  less  oner- 
ous or  of  better  intention.  The  requirement  that  ownership 
should  be  for  a  period  of  ten  or  fifteen  years,  made  by  the 
Elgin  and  Refugees'  Home  societies,  was  perhaps  annoying; 
but  the  explanation,  if  not  the  full  justification,  of  such  a  de- 
mand lay  in  the  evident  desire  of  the  societies  to  give  all 
purchasers  ample  time  in  which  to  make  their  payments, 
and  in  the  irresponsibility  of  the  class  with  which  they  were 
dealing. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  landed  colonies  there 
were  in  Canada.  Dr.  Howe,  perhaps  the  best  contemporary 
observer,  speaks  indefinitely  of  benevolent  perc  ons  that  formed 
organizations  at  various  periods  for  the  relief  and  aid  of  the 
refugees,  and  sa3-s  that  these  organizations  generally  took  the 
form  of  societies  for  procuring  tracts  of  land  and  settling 
colonies  upon  them,  but  he  gives  no  further  details.^  What- 
ever their  number,  it  is  quite  certain  that  these  colonies  com- 
prised but  a  small  part  of  the  refugee  population.  The 
natural  tendency  was  for  fugitives  to  drift  at  once  to  the 
towns,  where  there  was  immediate  prospect  of  relief  and 
employment.  In  this  way  many  of  the  Canadian  centres 
came  to  have  an  increasing  proportion  of  colored  inhabitants. 
The  towns  first  receiving  such  additions  were  naturally  those 
of  mercantile  importance  in  the  lake  traffic  of  the  decades 
before  the  Civil  War.  Thus,  Amherstburg  and  Windsor, 
Port  Stanley  and  Port  Burwell,  St.  Catherines,  Hamilton  and 
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Toronto,  aiul  Kingston  and  Montreal,  early  became  important 
places  of  resort  for  escaped  slaves. 

The  movement  was  normally  from  these  and  other  centres 
on  the  lake  shore,  or  near  it,  to  the  interior.  How  rapid  it 
was  we  can  only  judge  by  the  few  chance  indications  that 
remain.  During  Drew's  travels  in  Canada  West  he  learned 
that  in  1832  the  town  of  Chatham  was  a  mere  hamlet  com- 
])rising  a  few  houses  and  two  or  three  shops,  although  the 
oldest  deed  of  the  place  on  record  is  dated  1801.  Steamboats 
did  not  begin  to  ply  on  the  river  Sydenham  between  Chatham 
and  Detroit  until  1837.  But  long  before  this  year,  and,  in 
fact,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  town,  colored  people  began 
to  come  in.^  When  Levi  Coffin  made  his  first  trip  to  Canada, 
in  1844,  he  visited  a  number  of  settlements  of  colored  people 
scattered  along  the  i-iver  Thames  north  of  Dawn,  and  found 
the  colony  at  Wilberforce  already  established.^  This  colony 
had  been  founded  as  early  as  1830,  and  because  it  was 
originally  settled  by  a  group  of  emancii^ated  slaves,  it  soon 
began  to  attract  new  settlers  from  the  incoming  stream  of 
runaways.  By  1846  the  more  distant  interior  was  invaded. 
In  that  year  the  long  strip  of  country  stretching  from  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario  across  to  Lake  Huron, 
and  designated  on  the  general  map  as  Queen's  Bush,  was 
entered  by  pioneers  who  had  escaped  from  slavery.  This 
region  was  not  surveyed  until  about  1848,  and  by  that  time 
there  were  as  many  as  fifty  families  located  there.^  Some 
time  during  the  years  1845  to  1847,  the  Rev.  11.  S.  W.  Sorrick 
went  as  far  north  as  Oro,  where  he  found  "  some  fifty  persons 
settled,  many  comfortable  and  doing  well,  but  many  [suffer- 
ing] a  great  deal  from  poverty."  *  The  surveying  of  the  tract 
called  Queen's  Bush,  and  the  subsequent  arranging  of  the 
terms  of  payment  for  land  already  occupied,  caused  a  number 
of  colored  settlers  to  sell  their  clearings  in  "  the  Bush  "  and 
move  away.  Some  of  these,  it  appears,  went  south  to  Buxton, 
but  some  went  north  to  the  shores  of  Georgian   Bay  and 

1  A  North-Side  Vipxo  of  Slavery,  p.  235. 

2  p^eminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  521. 

8  Drew,  A  North- Side  Vieiv  of  Slavery,  p.  189. 
♦/6id.,  p.  190. 
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located  at  Owen  Sound.^  From  this  testimony  it  is  certain 
that  by  1850  fugitive  slaves  had  found  their  way  in  consider- 
able numbers  throughout  the  inter-lake  portion  of  Canada 
West. 

Farther  east,  the  Province  of  Quebec  attracted  negroes 
from  the  Southern  states  as  early  as  the  thirties  ;  and  they 
began  to  make  pilgrimages  northward  by  way  of  secret  lines 
of  travel  through  New  England.  By  1850,  there  were  at  least 
live  or  six  of  these  lines,  all  well  patronized,  considering  their 
remoteness  from  slaveholding  territory.  Maritime  routes,  by 
way  of  ports  along  the  New  England  coast  to  New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  even  Cape  Breton  Island,  seem  also  to  have 
existed.  A  case  is  cited  by  the  Rev.  Austin  Willey  in  his 
book,  entitled  Anti-Slavery  in  the  State  and  Nation^  in  which 
more  than  twenty  colored  refugees  were  sent  from  Portland 
to  New  Brunswick  at  one  time,  soon  after  the  rescue  of 
Shadrach  in  Boston,  in  18"^1.  It  is  reported  that  there  are 
still  settlements  of  ex-slaves  in  Nova  Scotia,  near  Halifax  ;2 
and  the  statement  has  recently  been  made  that  "  there  are  at 
least  two  negro  families  living  in  Inverness  County,  Cape 
Breton,  who  are,  in  all  probability,  the  descendants  of  fugitive 
slaves."  3 

As  regards  this  movement  into  the  Eastern  provinces,  no 
detailed  information  can  be  had.  Even  in  the  Western  lake- 
bound  region,  it  was  the  towns  that  were  the  most  accessible 
for  the  traveller  desirous  of  studying  the  condition  of  fugi- 
tives ;  most  visitors  contented  themselves  with  the  briefest 
memorials  of  their  visits ;  and  those  whose  accounts  are  at 
the  same  time  helpful  and  extended,  describe  or  even  men- 
tion only  a  limited  number  of  abiding-places  of  escaped  slaves. 
Though  Drew  notices  in  his  book  but  thirteen  communities, 
and  Dr.  Howe  refers  to  eleven  only,  numerous  other  places 
are  mentioned  by  other  observers.  Sketching  his  first  visit 
to   Canada,  Mr.  Coffin  writes  :  "Leaving  Gosfield  County, 

1  Drew,  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  190. 

2  A  statement  to  this  effect,  which  appeared  in  the  Marine  Journal  of 
New  York,  is  quoted  in  AfcClure^s  Magazine  for  May.  1897,  p.  (518. 

8  See  'le  letter  signed  "D.  F.,"  printed  in  McClure's  Magazine,  May, 
1897,  p.  618. 
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we  made  our  way  to  Chatham  aiul  S3'clenliam,  vidting  the 
various  nelijhhorhoods  of  colored  people.  We  spent  several 
days  at  the  settlement  near  Down's  Mills,  and  visited  the 
institution  uiuler  the  cai'e  of  Hiram  Wilson,  called  the  IJritish 
and  .Vmerican  Manual  Labor  Institute.  .  .  .  From  tliis  place 
we  proceeded  up  the  river  Thames  to  London,  vislfin;/  the 
dijfereiit  se(tleme)its  of  colored  j^eojjle  on  our  wiii/,  and  then 
went  to  the  Wilberforce  colony."  ^  After  naming'  a  list  of 
twelve  towns  near  which  refugees  had  settled,  riosiah  TIenson 
says:  "Others  are  scattered  in  small  numbers  in  different 
townships,  and  at  Toronto  there  are  about  four  hundred  or 
live  hundred  variously  employed.  .  .  ."  ^  Such  testimony 
goes  to  show  that  the  refugee  population  of  Canada  was 
widely  distributed,  both  in  the  cities  and  towns  and  in  the 
countr}'. 

If  the  information  at  hand  in  regard  to  the  distribution 
of  the  refugees  is  unsatisfactory,  it  can  hardly  be  expected 
tliat  the  numbers  can  now  be  ascertained.  The  official  fig- 
ures of  the  successive  Canadian  censuses  are  untrustworth3\ 
Dr.  Howe,  who  studied  them,  concluded  that,  "  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  number  of  exiles  who  have  found  refuse 
in  Canada  since  1800.  ...  It  is  difficult,  moreover,  to 
ascertain  the  present  number  (1802).  The  census  of  ISoQ 
is  confused.  It  puts  the  number  in  Upper  Canada  at  2,502 
males  and  2,107  females.  But  in  a  note  it  is  stated,  '•there 
are  ahout  8,000  colored  persons  in  Western  Canada.'  This 
word  "  about "  is  an  admission  of  the  uncertainty  ;  and  as  if 
to  make  that  uncertainty  greater,  the  same  census  in  another 
part  puts  the  number  in  Western  Canada  at  4,009."  The 
census  of  1800  Dr.  Howe  found  to  be  equally  unreliable. 
In  giving  the  colored  population  as  11,223,  it  underrated 
the  number  greatly,  as  he  discovered  by  looking  into  the 
records  of  several  cities  and  by  making  inquiry  of  town  offi- 
cers. In  this  manner  he  learned  that  the  number  of  colored 
people  living  in  St.  Catherines  was  about  700,  although  the 
census  showed  only  472  ;  in  Hamilton,  probably  more  than 

1  Eeininiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  251.     The  italics  are  my  own. 
'^  The  Life  of  Josiuh  Ilenson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  hy  Himself 
p.  100. 
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oOO,  despite  the  goveniineiit  sliowincr  of  only  02  ;  in  Toronto, 
l)o4,  although  the  census  gave  hut  510;  in  liondon,  Canada 
West,  as  the  mayor  estimated,  there  were  If)  families  of  col- 
ored people,  whereas  the  census  showed  only  !^0  persons. 
"There  has  heen  no  movement  of  the  colored  population," 
Dr.  Howe  tells  us,  "  suilicient  to  explain  such  discrepancies  ; 
and  the  conclusion  is  that  the  census  of  1850,  and  tiiat  of 
18()0,  included  some  of  the  colored  peo})le  in  the  svhite 
colnmn."  ^ 

If  the  information  contained  in  the  census  reports  of 
the  Canadas  relating  to  the  refugee  population  of  the 
provinces  is  misleading,  so  also  is  it  true  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  the  estimates  made  at  various  times 
by  visitors  to  the  communities  of  fugitives,  most  of  whom 
liad  inadequate  data  upon  which  to  base  tlieir  con- 
clusions. These  estimates  not  only  differ  widely,  but 
sometimes  leave  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  geographical 
area  and  period  of  time  they  are  intended  to  cover. 
Coflin  in  1844  was  told  that  there  were  about  forty  thou- 
sand fugitives  in  Canada; ^  but  eight  years  later  Henson 
estimated  the  number  at  between  twent}'-  thousand  and 
thirty  thousand,  and  daily  increasing. ^  In  the  same  year 
(1852)  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada  in  its  First 
Annual  Report  stated  that  there  were  about  thirty  thousand 
colored  residents  in  Canada  West.'*  The  Rev.  Hiram  Wil- 
son said  from  the  lecture  platform  that  there  were  sixty 
thousand  fugitives  in  Canada,  and  Elder  Anthony  Bingey,  a 
coworker  with  Mr.  Wilson,  who  heard  this  estimate  given 
by  his  friend,  informed  the  writer  that  Mr.  Wilson  had  trav- 
elled over  the  country  from  Toronto  westward  and  was  as 
competent  a  judge  as  could  be  found  in  Ontario.^  John 
Brown  attended  a  conference  at  Chatham  in  the  spring  of 
1858,  and  his  biographer,  Mr.  R.  J.  Ilinton,  thinks  there 
Avere  probably  not  less  tlian  seventy-five  thousand  fugitives 

1  Howo,  The  TiefiKjpef^  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  15,  10. 
'■^  Et'niiniscoicrs  of  Levi  Coffin,  p.  253. 

3  The  Life  of  Josiah  Ilensun,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
Appendix,  p.  9!). 

*  Quoted  by  Mowe  in  The  Bef'  jees  from  Slavrry  in  Canada  West,  p.  17. 

*  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bing     ,  Windsor,  Ont.,  July  Ul,  1895. 
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living  in  Canada  West  at  that  time.^  The  Rev.  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  a  negro  missionary  writing  in  1800,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  there  were  sixty  thousand  colored  people  in 
Upper  Canada,  that  fifteen  thousand  of  these  were  free-born, 
and  that  the  remaining  forty-five  thousand  were  fugitive 
slaves  from  the  United  States.^  The  Rev.  Dr.  Willes,  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  Toronto  College,  is  quoted  as  having 
said  that  there  were  about  sixty  thousand  emancipated  slaves 
in  Canada,  the  most  of  whom  had  escaped  from  bondage. ^ 
Dr.  Howe  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1863  that  the  whole 
number  of  slaves  enfranchised  by  residence  in  the  provinces 
was  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand.  He  thought  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  the  population  did  not  fall  below  fif- 
teen thousand  nor  exceed  twenty  thousand  ;  although  other 
observers,  he  said,  estimated  it  as  ranging  from  twenty 
thousand  to  thirty  thousand.* 

Besides  the  diversity  of  the  figures  here  presented,  it 
should  be  noted  that  most  of  the  estimates  refer  only  to 
Canada  West ;  and  further  that  they  take  no  account  of  the 
losses  under  a  high  death-rate,  due  to  the  action  of  the  new 
climatic  conditions  upon  the  settlers.  Travellers  were  not 
in  possession  of  the  elements  accessary  for  a  computation, 
the  resident  missions  were  tempted  to  overstate,  and  the 
Canadian  officials  did  not  know  how  to  secure  data,  and,  per- 
haps, did  not  try  to  secure  them  fully.  One  can  only  say  that 
the  numerous  lines  of  Underground  Railroad  would  not  have 
been  taxed  beyond  their  capacity  to  convey  a  number  of 
refugees  equal  to  the  highest  estimate  given  above  during 
the  period  these  lines  are  known  to  have  been  active. 

The  great  majority  of  escaped  slaves  were  possessed  of 
but  litt  e  more  than  the  boon  of  freedom  when  they  arrived 
in  whr.:  was  for  them  "the  promised  land."  Church  mis- 
sions, anti-slavery  societies  and  colonies  found  in  them  worthy 
subjects  for  their  benefactions,  which  were  intended  to  put 
the  recipients  in  the  way  of  earning  their  own  livelihood. 

*  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  p.  171. 

*  The  Underground  Railroad,  p.  127. 
8  76irf.,  p.  166. 

*  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  16,  17. 
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The  need  of  clotliing,  shelter  and  employment  was  provided 
lor  as  promptly  as  circumstances  would  allow,  and  the  fugi- 
tives soon  came  to  realize  that  the  efforts  made  in  their  behalf 
were  to  help  them  attain  that  independence  of  which  they 
had  been  so  long  deprived. 

As  the  region  to  which  the  refugees  had  recourse  in  largest 
numbers  was  well  covered  Avith  forests,  and  was  beginning 
to  be  cleared  for  tillage,  a  common  occupation  among  them 
was  that  of  the  woodsman.  Many  were  able  to  hire  *hem- 
selves  to  the  native  farmers  to  cut  timber,  while  many 
others,  who  arranged  to  lease  or  buy  land,  went  to  work 
to  clear  garden  patches  and  little  farms  for  themselves. 
Josiah  Henson  sought  to  develop  a  lumber  industry  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Dawn  by  setting  up  a  sawmill  on  the  farm 
of  tlie  I3rilish  and  American  Institute,  and  shipping  its 
products  to  IJoston  and  New  York.^  Such  work,  in  a  climate 
to  which  they  were  unaccustomed,  was  an  experience  beyond 
the  strength  of  some  of  the  fugitives;  and  their  exposure 
to  the  cold  of  the  Canadian  winter  sowed  the  seeds  of  con- 
sumption in  many. 2 

Farming  appears  to  have  been  the  occupation  naturally 
preferred  by  the  refugees,  and  probably  the  majority  of  thorn 
looked  forward  to  owning  farms. ^  It  was  the  pursuit  their 
masters  followed,  and  for  which  they  themselves  were  best 
adapted.  The  way  to  it  was  open  through  the  demand  for 
farm-hands  on  the  part  of  many  white  settlers,  and  the 
special  encouragement  frequently  needed  was  supplied  by 
the  example  and  aid  of  one  or  another  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  considerable  number  of  the 
fugitives  contented  themselves  with  the  present  enjoyment 
of  their  newly  acquired  liberty,  and  neglected  to  make  pro- 
vision for  the  future.  Such  persons  were  quite  ready  to 
work,  but  were  slow  to  understand  how  they  could  acquire 
land  in  time,  and  secure  the  full  profits  of  their  labor  to 
themselves.  The  weight  of  enforced  ignorance,  dependence 
and  poverty  was  upon  them.    Not  infrequently  they  entered 

1  Father  //f;?ison's  Story  of  Ilis  Own  Life,  p.  173  et  seq. 

2  This  is  substantiated  by  the  testimony  of  various  Canadian  refugees. 

3  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  p.  15. 
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into  profitless  bargains,  leasing  wild  lands  on  short  terms, 
and  finding  themselves  dispossessed  when  their  clearings 
were  about  ready  for  advantageous  cultivation.^  Their 
knowledge  of  agriculture  M'as  scanty,  and  their  planting, 
in  consequence,  often  injudicious.  They  were,  however, 
zealous  to  learn.  The  Rev.  R.  S.  \V.  Sorrick,  who  gave 
some  instruction  to  the  settlers  at  Oro  in  the  art  of  farm- 
ing, declared  them  to  be  a  most  teachable  people.^  The 
refugees  at  Colchester  appear  to  have  been  equally  open- 
minded  to  the  practical  suggestions  given  them  in  a  series 
of  lectures  on  "crops,  wages  and  profit"  delivered  before 
them  by  Mr.  Henson. 

It  is  well  known  that  among  the  slave-owners  of  the  bor- 
der states  the  practice  existed  widely  of  entrusting  some 
of  their  negroes  with  the  responsibilities  of  farm  manage- 
ment ;  and  that  in  the  same  portion  of  the  South  slaves  were 
often  permitted  to  hire  their  own  ti  ne  for  farm  labor ;  thou- 
sands of  runaways  also  had  gathered  experience  in  the  free 
states  before  their  emigration  to  Canada;  hence  one  is  pre- 
pared in  a  measure  to  understand  the  rapid  strides  made  by 
a  large  class  of  the  negro  population  in  the  country  of  their 
adoption.  Many  of  these  people  already  had  a  gauge  of  their 
ability,  and  were  not  afraid  to  go  forward  in  the  acquirement 
of  lands  and  homes  of  their  own.  To  the  advancement  made 
by  this  numerous  class  is  due  the  favorable  comment  called 
forth  from  observing  persons,  both  Canadians  and  visiting 
Americans.  Dr.  Howe  has  left  us  some  interesting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  condition  of  refugee  farmers  in  Canada. 
He  found  some  cultivating  small  gardens  of  their  own  near 
large  towns,  where  they  had  a  ready  market  for  the  produce 
they  raised  ;  others,  more  widely  scattered,  tilled  little  farms, 
which  for  the  most  part  were  clear  of  encumbrance  ;  these 
farms  were  "inferior  to  the  first-class  farms  of  their  region 
in  point  of  cultivation,  fences,  stock  and  the  like,"  but  were 
"  equal  to  the  average  of  second-class  farms  "  ;  their  owners 
Licked  the  capital,  intelligence  and  skill  of  the  best  farmers, 

1  Father  Hensori's  Story  of  His  Own  Life,  pp.  165,  166 ;  Drew,  A  North- 
Side  Viero  of  Slavery,  pp.  19(i,  3()9. 

a  Drew,  A  North-Side  Vieio  of  Slavery,  p.  120. 
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but,  far  from  being  lazy,  stupid  or  thriftless,  supported  them- 
selves in  a  fair  degree  of  comfort,  and  occupied  houses  not 
easily  distinguishable  in  a})pearance  from  the  farmhouses  of 
their  white  neiglibors.  The  miserable  hut  of  the  worthless 
negro  squatter  was  occasionally  to  be  seen,  but  usually  the 
rude  cabin  and  small  clearing  marked  the  spot  where  a  newly 
arrived  fugitive  had  begun  his  home,  which  in  due  course 
was  to  pass  through  successive  stages  until  it  should  become 
a  well-cleared  farm,  with  good  buildings  and  a  large  stock  of 
animals  and  tools.* 

A  fact  deplored  by  some  friends  of  the  refugees  was  the 
inclination  to  congregate  in  towns  and  cities. ^  A  committee 
of  investigation  appointed  by  tlie  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
Canada  reported  in  1852  that,  although  m;iny  fugitives  were 
scattered  through  the  various  districts,  the  larger  number 
was  massing  in  certain  localities,  those  named  being  Elgin, 
Dawn  and  Colchester  village  settlements,  Sandwich,  C^ueen's 
Bush,  Wilberforce,  Hamilton  and  St.  Catherines,  together 
with  the  Niagara  district  and  Toronto. ^  According  to 
Josiah  Henscm  the  towns  about  which  these  people  were 
gathering  were  Chatham,  Kiley,  Sandwich,  Anderton  (prob- 
ably Anderson),  Maiden,  Colchester,  Gonfield  (doubtless 
Gosfield),  London,  Hamilton  and  the  colonies  at  Dawn  and 
Wilberforce.*  Other  centres  undoubtedly  existed,  though 
no  exhaustive  list  of  such  places  could  be  made  from  the 
meagre  accounts  left  us. 

The  movement  to  the  towns  was  natural,  for  friends  and 
employment  were  more  easily  to  be  found  there  than  else- 
where. Certain  parts  or  quarters  of  the  towns  rapidly 
filled  up  with  the  negroes,  and  the  bonds  of  race  and  sym- 
pathy came  into  full  play,  causing  constant  accretions  of 
new  settlers.  This  was  especially  true  of  Fort  Maiden  or 
Amherstburg,  for  years  the  principal  port  of  entry  for  fugi- 
tives landing  from  the  ^Michigan  and  Ohio  borders.     The 

1  The  liefufiecs  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  66,  66.  See  also  Drew, 
A  yorth-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  'MS. 

2  Mitchell,  The  Underground  liailroad,  p.  128. 

'  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Society,  pp.  16,  17. 

*  The  Life  of  Josiah  Ilensun,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
p.  100. 
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result  in  this  and  similar  cases  was  unsatisfactory  ;  the  peo- 
ple seemed  not  to  do  as  well  as  in  other  places.*  In  Hamil- 
ton and  Toronto,  we  are  told,  the  dwellini^s  of  the  blacks 
were  scattered  among  those  of  the  whites,  instead  of  being 
crowded  together  in  a  single  suburban  locality  more  or  less 
distinct  from  the  city  of  which  it  formed  a  part.^  However, 
local  conditions  existing  in  Toronto,  such  as  rent  charges, 
tended  to  confine  the  colored  people  to  the  northwest  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 3 

A  wide  Ji^nge  of  occupations  was  open  to  the  refugees  in 
the  towns  ;  besides  the  lighter  kinds  of  service  about  hotels 
and  other  public  houses,  and  the  work  of  plastering  and 
whitewashing,  often  performed  by  negroes,  various  trades 
were  followed,  such  as  blacksmithing,  carpentering,  build- 
ing, painting,  mill-work  and  other  handicrafts.  There  were 
good  negro  mechanics  in  Hamilton,  Chatham,  Windsor,  Am- 
herstburg  and  other  places.  A  few  were  engaged  in  shop- 
keeping,  or  were  employed  as  clerks,  while  a  still  smaller 
number  devoted  themselves  to  teaching  and  preaching. 

As  a  class  the  fugitives  in  the  towns,  as  in  the  country, 
were  accounted  steady  and  industrious,  and  their  dwellings 
were  said  to  be  "  generally  superior  to  the  se  of  the  Irish,  or 
other  foreign  emigrants  of  the  laboring  class,"  and  "far 
superior  to  the  negro  huts  upon  slave  plantations,  which 
many  of  them  formerly  inhabited."*  Dr.  J.  Wilson  Moore, 
of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  refugee  communities  in  vari- 
ous Canadian  towns,  for  example  at  Chatham,  London  and 
Wilberforce,  and  was  favorably  impressed  with  what  he  saw  ; 
with  the  orderly  deportment  of  the  crowds  of  colored  peo- 

1  Dr.  Howe  quotes  the  following  statement  from  Mr.  Brush,  town  clerk  of 
Maiden:  "A  portion  of  them  (the  colored  people)  are  pretty  well  behaved, 
and  another  portion  not.  ...  A  great  many  of  these  colored  people  go  and 
sail  (are  sailors)  in  the  summer-time,  and  in  the  winter  lie  around,  and  don't 
do  much.  .  .  .  We  have  to  help  a  great  many  of  them,  more  than  any  other 
class  of  people  we  have  here.  I  have  been  clerk  of  the  council  for  three 
years,  and  have  had  the  opportunity  of  knowing.  I  think  the  council  have 
given  more  to  the  colored  people  than  to  any  others."  See  also  A  North- 
Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  58. 

a  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  p.  62. 

3/Mrf,,  p.  94. 

*  Howe,  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  p.  63. 
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pie  at  Chatham  while  returning  from  a  celebration  of  the 
anniversary  of  the  West  Indian  emancipation,  with  the  air 
of  neatness  and  comfort  displayed  by  the  homes  of  the 
fugitives  at  London,  with  the  advance  from  log  cabins  to 
brick  and  frame-houses  made  by  the  settlers  at  Wilborforce.^ 
The  weight  of  evidence  supplied  by  Mr.  Drew  was  unques- 
tionably favorable  to  the  view  that  the  refugees  were  making 
substantial  progress.  He  found  the  condition  of  the  colored 
people  in  Toronto  such  as  to  be  a  proper  cause  of  satisfac- 
tion for  the  philanthropist ;  many  men  in  Hamilton  were 
well-to-do  ;  concerning  those  living  in  London  he  learned 
that  some  were  highly  intelligent  and  respectable,  but  that 
others  wasted  their  time  and  neglected  their  opportunities  ; 
he  noted  that  there  was  great  activity  among  the  negroes 
at  Chatham,  where  they  engaged  in  a  large  variety  of  man- 
ual pursuits  ;  at  Windsov,  almost  all  the  members  of  this 
class  had  comfortable  homes,  and  some  owned  neat  and 
handsome  houses ;  at  Sandwich  a  few  were  house-owners, 
the  rest  were  tenants ;  in  Amherstburg  the  assurance  was 
given  that  the  colored  people  of  Canada  were  doing  better 
than  the  free  negroes  in  the  United  States ;  the  settlers  at 
New  Canaan  were  reported  to  be  making  extraordinary 
progress,  considering  the  length  of  time  they  had  lived 
there ;  and  out  of  a  colored  population  of  seventy-eight  at 
Gosfield  all  of  the  heads  of  families,  with  two  or  three 
exceptions,  were  freeholders.^  Dr.  Howe,  who  visited  the 
houses  of  the  colored  people  in  the  outskirts  of  Chatham 
and  other  large  places,  described  them  as  being  for  the  most 
part  small  and  tidy  two-story  houses  with  garden  lots  about 
them,  neatly  furnished,  the  tables  decently  spread  and  plenti- 
fully supplied.  He  was  convinced  that  the  fugitive  slaves 
lived  better  than  foreign  immigrants  in  the  same  region, 
and  clothed  their  children  better. ^ 

The  relation  of  the  slave  to  his  wife  and  children  was  a 

1  Still,  Underground  Railroad  Records,  p.  xvii. 

2  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  pp.  94,  119,  147,  234,  321,  344,  348,  376, 
378. 

*  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  63,  64.  See  also 
Mitchell's  Underground  Railroad,  pp.  130,  131,  133,  135,  137-139,  142-144, 
146,  148  et  aeq. 
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precarious  one  in  the  South,  especially  in  the  border  region 
from  which  most  of  the  Canadian  exiles  came.  Slave-breed- 
ing for  the  Southern  market  was  extensively  carried  on  in 
Virginia,  Kentucky  and  other  border  states  ;  slave-traders 
made  frequent  trips  through  this  section  ;  and  their  coming 
brought  consternation,  distress  and  separation  to  many  a 
slave-family.  These  and  other  violations  of  the  domestic 
ties  might  be  expected  to  react  on  the  home  life  of  the  slave- 
family,  tending  to  discourage  regard  for  the  forms  of  family 
life,  and  to  take  away  incentive  to  constancy.  In  view  of 
such  degradation  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  care  taken  by 
many  refugees  for  the  formal  legitimation  of  the  alliances 
made  by  them  in  slavery.  Once  secure  in  their  freedom 
and  in  their  domestic  relations,  they  began  to  substitute  for 
the  marriage  after  "  slave  fashion  "  the  legal  form  of  marriage, 
which  they  saw  observed  about  them  in  Canada.  Dr.  Howe 
noticed  that  the  fugitives  settled  themselves  in  families, 
respected  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  and  showed  a  general 
improvement  in  morals.^ 

This  recognition  of  a  new  standard  of  social  virtue  sig- 
nifies a  great  gain  on  the  part  of  the  refugees.  As  the  with- 
holding of  any  real  instruction  from  the  slaves  in  the  South 
helped  to  brutalize  them,  so  their  moral  elevation  in  Canada 
went  hand  in  hand  with  their  enlightenment  through  schools 
and  religious  teaching.  What  advantages  were  afforded 
them  in  the  way  of  education  in  their  new  abiding-place, 
and  what  measure  of  benefit  did  they  derive  from  these 
opportunities  ? 

It  appears  that  under  the  Canadian  law  colored  people 
were  permitted  either  to  send  their  children  to  the  common 
schools  or  to  have  separate  schools  provided  from  their  pro- 
portionate share  of  the  school  funds.  In  some  districts, 
however,  local  conditions  stood  in  the  way  of  the  education 
of  colored  children.  Many  of  the  parents  did  not  appreciate 
the  need  of  sending  their  children  to  school  regularly  ;  it 
often  happened  that  they  were  too  destitute  to  take  advan- 

^  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  95,  101,  Appendix, 
pp.  109,  110.  In  her  book,  A  Woman'' s  Life  Work,  p.  193,  Mrs.  Laura  S. 
Haviland  reports  some  interesting  cases  of  this  sort. 
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tage  of  these  opportunities ;  again,  they  were  unaccustomed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  privileges  with  the  whites  and  were 
timid  about  assuming  them.  The  children,  unused  to  the 
climate  of  the  new  country,  perhaps  also  thinly  clad,  were 
sickly  and  often  unable  to  go  to  school.^ 

Prejudice  was  also  not  wanting  in  some  quarters  among 
the  whites.     In  the  town  of  Sandwich,  on  the  Detroit  River, 
in  1851  or  1852,  the  feelings  of  the  two  people  were  much 
agitated  over  the  question  of  mixed  schools. ^     The  towns 
of  Chatham,  London  and  Hamilton  appear  also  to  have  been 
more  or  less  affected  by  prejudice  against  the  negro. ^     Partly 
owing  to  this  prejudice,  and  partly  to  their  own  preference, 
the  colored  people,  acting  under  the  provision  of   the  law 
that  allowed  them  to  have  separate  schools,  set  up  their  own 
schools  in  Sandwich  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Ontario.* 
Drew  incidentally  noted  the  existence  of  separate  schools  at 
Colchester,  Amherstburg,  Sandwich,  Dawn  and  Buxton  ;  the 
existence  of  private  schools  at  London,  Windsor  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  other  places ;  and  the  presence  of  an  extremely 
small  number  of  colored  children  in  the  common  schools  at 
Hamilton  and  London.     Concerning  Toronto,  he  tells  us  'hat 
no  distinction  existed  there  in  regard  to  school  privileges. 
Such  figures  as  Drew  supplies  show  the  separate,  private  and 
mission  schools  to  have  been  more  numerously  attended  than 
the  public  or  common  schools.     The  former  furnished  the 
conditions  under  which  whatever  appreciation  of  education 
there  was  native  in  a  community  of  negroes,  or  whatever  taste 
for  it  could  be  awakened  there,  was  free  to  assert  itself  unhin- 
dered by  real  or  imagined  opposition.     That  the  refugees 
were  capable  of  a  genuine  interest  in  the  schools  provided 
for  them,  even  under  the  most  disheartening  circumstances, 
appears  from  the  fact  that  "  many  of  the  colored  settlers  were 
attracted  to  Dresden  and  Dawn  by  the  preferred  advantages 
of  education  on  the  industrial  plan  in  the  Dawn  Institute."^ 
Adults   and   children  both   attended ;    the   schools   of    the 
mission-workers  were  intended  to  reach  as  many  as  possible 

1  Mitchell,  The  Underground  Railroad,  pp.  140,  164,  165. 

*  Drew,  A  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  pp.  341,  342. 

« Ibid.,  pp.  118, 147,  235.  *  Ibid.,  p.  341.  6  /^jd.,  p.  308. 
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of  a  constituency  niiule  up  liirgely  of  p^rown  persons.  An 
evening  school  for  adults  was  established  in  Toronto,  and 
had  a  good  attendance.^  Sunday-schools  were  an  important 
accessory,  furnishing,  as  tliey  did,  opportunities  to  many 
whose  week  days  were  full  of  other  cares.  Mrs.  Haviland's 
experience  was  probably  that  of  mission-teaciiers  in  other 
parts  of  Canada.  On  Sundays  her  schoolhouse  was  filled 
to  overflowing,  many  of  her  congregation  coming  five  or  six 
miles  to  get  to  the  meeting.  The  Bible  was  read  with  eager- 
ness by  those  whose  ignorance  required  prompting  at  every 
word.  The  oppression  of  past  years  was  forgotten,  for  the 
hour,  in  the  pleasure  of  learning  to  read  the  Word  of  God. 
An  aged  couple,  past  eighty,  were  among  the  most  regular 
attendants.''  The  spread  of  the  earnest  desire  for  knowledge 
shown  in  these  meetings  would  suffice  to  explain  an  observa- 
tion made  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1863  to  the  effect  that  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  could  then  read  and  write. ^ 

An  agency  illustrative  of  the  refugees'  desire  for  self-im- 
provement was  the  association  made  up  of  local  societies 
called  "  True  Bands."  The  first  of  these  clubs  was  organized 
at  Amherstburg  or  Maiden  in  September,  1854,  and  in  less 
than  two  years  there  were  fourteen  such  societies  in  various 
parts  of  Canada  West.  The  total  membership  of  the  associa- 
tion is  not  known,  but  the  True  Band  of  Maiden  comprised 
six  hundred  persons,  and  that  of  Chatham,  on  the  first  en- 
rolment, three  hundred  and  seventy-five.  Persons  of  both 
sexes  were  admitted  to  membership,  and  a  small  monthly 
payment  was  required.  The  objects  of  the  association  were 
comprehensive ;  they  included  the  improvement  of  the 
schools,  the  increase  of  the  school  attendance  among  the 
colored  people,  the  abatement  of  race  prejudice,  the  arbitra- 
tion of  disputes  between  colored  persons,  the  employment  of 
a  fund  for  aiding  destitute  persons  just  arriving  from  slavery, 
the  suppression  of  begging  in  behalf  of  refugees  by  self-ap- 
pointed agents,  and  so  forth.  The  True  Band  at  Maiden  did 
much  good  work  ;  and  in  all  other  places  where  the  societies 

1  First  Annual  Beport  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  p.  15. 

2  A  Woman's  Life  Work,  pp.  192,  193. 

8  The  Befugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  p.  77. 
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were  fonnecl  it  is  reported  that  excellent  results  were  secured. 
These  clubs  demonstrated  their  ability  by  concerted  action 
to  care  for  numerous  strangers  as  they  arrived  in  Canada 
after  their  long  pilgrimage.^ 

Another  object  of  the  True  Band  association  was  to  pre- 
vent divisions  in  the  church,  and  as  far  as  possible  to  heal 
those  that  had  already  occurred.  This  provision  was  appar- 
ently intended  to  serve  as  a  check  on  the  disposition  of  the 
refugees  to  multiply  churches.  "  Whenever  there  are  a  few 
families  gathered  together,"  wrote  one  observer,  "  they  split 
up  into  various  sects  and  each  sect  must  have  a  meeting-house 
of  its  own.  .  .  .  Their  ministers  have  canvassed  the  United 
States  and  England,  contribution-box  in  hand  ;  and  by  ap- 
pealing to  sectarian  zeal,  got  the  means  of  building  up  taber- 
nacles of  brick  and  wood,  trusting  to  their  own  zeal  for 
gathering  a  congregation.  .  .  ."^  This  eagerness  to  build 
churches  has  been  criticised  as  consuming  much  of  the  time 
and  substance  of  the  exiles,  and  causing  division  where  union 
was  desirable.  But  if  this  side  of  the  religious  life  and  activ- 
ities of  the  refugees  calls  for  condemnation,  another  side, 
which  was  fostered  by  the  new  conditions,  was  the  more 
marked  manifestation  of  the  religious  nature  of  the  blacks  in 
what  has  been  well  called  in  contrast  with  their  emotionalism 
the  higher  forms  of  conscience,  morality  and  good  works. ^ 

The  minds  of  many  of  the  Canadian  exiles  were  ever  going 
back  to  the  friends  and  loved  ones  they  had  left  behind  tliem 
on  the  plantations  of  the  South.  Each  new  band  of  pilgrims 
as  it  came  ashore  at  some  Canadian  port  was  scanned  by  little 
groups  of  negroes  eagerly  looking  for  familiar  faces.  Strange 
and  solemn  reunions  after  years  of  separation  and  of  hardship 
took  place  along  the  friendly  shores  of  Canada.  But  the 
fugitive  that  was  safe  in  the  promised  land  was  anxious  to 
assist  fortune,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  learned  to  write  or  could 
find  an  acquaintance  to  write  for  him,  was  likely  to  send  a 
letter  to  some  trusted  agent  of  the  Underground  Railroad 
for  advice  or  assistance  in  an  attempt  to  release  some  slave 

1  Drew,  A  North-Side  Vieto  of  Slavery,  pp.  236,  237, 

2  Howe,  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  p.  92. 
« Ibid. 
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or  family  of  sUivi'S  from  their  thraldom.  Many,  we  know, 
took  a  more  dangerous  method  than  this,  and  went  personally 
to  seek  their  relatives  in  the  South,  and  piloted  them  safely 
baek  to  English  soil ;  but  the  appeal  to  anti-slavery  friends 
in  the  States,  while  probably  less  eil'eetive,  sometimes  secur-"! 
the  desired  results.  William  Still,  the  ehairman  of  the  Aet- 
ing  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia,  —  a  i)osition  that 
brought  him  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  escaped  slaves  as 
they  were  being  sent  beyond  our  northern  frontier,  —  was 
the  recipient  of  numerous  letters  entreating  his  aid  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  kinsmen  of  refugees.  ^ 

Fugitive  slaves  were  admitted  to  citizenship  in  the  prov- 
inces on  the  same  terms  as  other  immigrants.  Many  of  them 
became  property  owners  in  the  course  of  time,  paid  their 
allotted  share  of  the  taxes,  and  thus  gained  the  franchise  ; 
Dr.  Mowe  examined  the  records  of  several  towns  in  18()*2 
and  made  comparisons  of  the  amount  of  taxable  property 
owned  by  whites  and  blacks.  According  to  his  state- 
ment the  proportion  of  white  rate  or  tax  payers  to  the 
white  population  of  Maiden  was  in  the  ratio  of  one  to 
three  and  one-third ;  that  of  the  colored  ratepayers  of 
the  town  to  the  colored  population,  one  to  eleven.  The 
average  amount  paid  by  the  whites  was  89.52,  while  that 
paid  by  the  blacks  was  <i5.12.  In  Chatham  the  white  rate- 
payers were  "  about  one  to  every  three  and  one-half  of 
the  white  population,  and  the  colored  about  one  to  every 
thirteen  of  the  colored  population."  The  average  tax  paid 
by  wliite  and  black  was  t&lO.GS  and  $4.98  respectively.  At 
Windsor  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  ratepayers  among 
the  whites  was  as  one  to  seven  and  one-fourth,  and  among 
the  blacks  it  was  as  one  to  five.  Here  the  pei  'pita  average 
was  818.76  for  the  former,  and  $4.18  for  the  latter.^  These 
towns,  it  is  to  be  noted,  were  not  colonies ;  and  in  them  the 
fugitives  were  ottered  no  peculiar  inducements  to  become 
the  owners  of  property.  A 11  things  considered,  the  showing 
is  highly  creditable  for  the  negroes. 

'  Hi  ill,  Underground  Railroad  Records,  2d  ed.,  pp.  59,  65,  105,  137,  193, 
249,  2fi3,  291,  293.  337,  385,  448,  490. 

■  The  Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  pp.  61,  62. 
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The  fact  that  they  had  been  shives  did  not  debar  the  ref- 
ugees from  tlie  exercise  of  whatever  political  rights  they 
had  acquired.  The  negro  voters  used  their  privilege  freely 
in  common  with  the  native  citizens,  allying  themselves  witlx 
the  two  regular  parties  of  Canada,  the  Conservative  and  the 
Reform.^  In  some  communities  negroes  were  elected  to 
office.  The  Rev.  William  King,  head  of  the  Buxton  Set- 
tlement, has  mentioned  the  offices  of  path  masters,  school 
trustees,  find  councillors  as  those  to  which  colored  men  were 
chosen  within  his  knowledge.  These,  he  said,  were  as  high 
as  the  negro  had  then  attained,  and  he  thought  that  while 
men  would  refuse  to  vote  for  a  black  running  for  Par- 
liament.2  j)r,  j.  Wilson  Moore,  a  friend  of  the  refugees, 
said  of  them  in  1858  that  their  standing  was  fair,  .ov}  that 
the  laws  of  the  land  made  no  distinction.  He  observ.il  that 
they  did  jury  duty  with  their  white  neighbors,  and  served  as 
school  directors  and  road  commissioners.  On  ^'' .  whole,  he 
thought,  they  were  as  much  respected  as  their  intelligence 
and  virtue  ei!  Jled  them  to  be.^ 

In  view  of  the  remarkable  progress  iitade  by  the  refugees 
and  ot  "their  general  serviceableness  as  settlers  in  the  prov- 
inces, it  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment maintained  its  favorable  attitude  towards  them  to  the 
end  of  the  long  period  of  immigration.  In  1859  the  Governor- 
General  testified  to  the  favorable  opinion  the  central  govern- 
ment entertained  of  the  fugitives  as  settlers  and  citizens  by 
assuring  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell  that  "We  can  still  afford 
tliera  homes  in  our  dominions  "  ;  and  the  Parliament  of  On- 
tario manifested  its  interest  in  their  continued  welfare  by 
voting  to  incorporate  the  Association  for  the  Education  and 
Elevation  of  the  Colored  People  of  Canada  upon  the  showing 
that  the  association  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  extend  its 
philanthropic  labors  among  the  blacks.*  The  Canadian 
authorities  seem  to  have  become  established  in  the  view 
reached  after  a  candid  and  prolonged  investigation  by  Dr. 

1  Still,  Underground  Bailroad  JRecords,  p.  xxvii. 

'  Howe,  The  lieftigees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  Appendix,  p.  108. 

*  Still,  Underground  Bailroad  Records,  p.  xvii.  , 

*  Mitchell,  The  Underground  liailroad,  pp.  155,  156.  ' 
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Howe,   that    the    refugees  "promote    the    industrial   and 
material   interests   of   tb^   country  and  are   valuable    citi- 
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1  The  Befugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West,  p.  102.  William  Still,  who 
made  a  trip  tlirough  Canada  West  in  1856,  expressed  a  view  similar  to  that 
above  quoted,  and  added  the  words:  "To  say  that  there  are  not  those 
amongst  the  colored  people  in  Canada,  as  every  place,  who  are  very  poor, 
.  .  .  who  will  commit  crime,  who  indulge  in  habits  of  indolence  and  intem- 


perance, 


would  be  far  from  the  truth.    Nevertheless,  may  not  the  same 


be  said  of  white  people,  even  where  they  have  had  the  best  chances  in  every 
particular  ?  "     Underground  Railroad  Becords,  p.  xzviii. 
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This  church  ouce  stood  near  the  house  of  l.ewis  Haydeu,  (j()  Phillips  Street, 

Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(Fi'oin  an  dM  ennniviiiK. ) 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FUGITIVE  SETTLERS   IN  THE  NORTHERN  STATES 

There  were  many  fugitives  from  bondage  that  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  proximity 
of  Canadian  soil.  For  various  reasons  these  persons  remained 
within  the  borders  of  the  free  states ;  some  were  drawn  by 
the  affinities  of  race  to  seek  permanent  homes  in  communities 
of  colored  people ;  some,  keeping  the  stories  of  their  past 
lives  hidden,  found  employment  as  well  as  oblivion  among 
the  crowds  in  cities  and  towns ;  some,  choosing  localities 
more  or  less  remote  from  large  centres  of  population,  settled 
where  the  presence  of  Quakers,  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Cove- 
nanters or  Free  Presbyterians  gave  them  tlie  assurance  of 
safety  and  assistance ;  and  some,  after  a  severe  experience  of 
pioneer  life  in  the  woods  of  Canada,  preferred  to  run  their 
chances  on  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  where  it  was 
easier  to  gain  a  livelihood,  and  whence  escape  could  be  made 
across  the  line  at  the  first  intimation  of  danger. 

As  one  would  suppose,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
any  accuracy  how  many  fugitive  settlers  there  were  in  the 
North  at  any  particular  time.  Estimates  both  local  and 
general  in  character  have  come  down  to  us,  and,  naturally 
enough,  one  is  inclined  to  attach  greater  value  to  the  former 
than  to  the  latter,  on  the  score  of  probable  correctness,  but 
here  the  investigator  is  met  by  the  extreme  paucity  of  ex- 
amples, which,  as  it  happens,  are  confined  to  two  towns  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  namely,  Boston  and  New  Bedford. 
In  October,  1850,  the  Rev.  Theodore  Parker  stated  publicly 
that  there  were  in  Boston  from  four  hundred  to  six  hun- 
dred fugitives. 1  Concerning  the  refugee  population  of  New 
Bedford   our   information  is  much  less  definite,   for  it  is 

1  Chronotype,  Oct.  7,  1850. 
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reported  that  in  that  place  there  were  between  six  hundred 
and  seven  hundred  colored  citizens,  many  of  whom  were 
fugitives.^  Nevertheless  one  cannot  doubt  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  Avere  numerous  and  widely  scattered 
tliroughout  the  whole  territory  of  the  free  zone,  for  refer- 
ence is  made  by  many  surviving  abolitionists  not  only  to 
individual  refugees  or  single  families  of  refugees  that  dwelt 
in  their  neighborhood,  but  even  to  settlements  a  considerable 
part  of  whose  people  were  runaway  slaves.  Where  condi- 
tions were  peculiarly  favorable  it  was  not  an  unknown  thing 
for  runaways  to  conclude  their  journeys  when  scarcely  more 
tlian  within  the  borders  of  free  territory.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Oliver,  of  Windsor,  Canada,  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  fugitive  settlers  swarmed  among  their  Quaker 
protectors  at  GreeuAvich,  New  Jersey,  on  the  very  edge  of 
a  slave  state. ^  In  communities  situated  at  greater  distance 
from  the  sectional  line,  like  Columbus^  and  Akron,*  Ohio, 
Elmira^  and  Buffalo,**  New  York,  and  Detroit,  INlichigan, 
many  fugitives  are  known  to  have  lived.  The  Rev.  Calvin 
Fairbank  relates  that,  while  visiting  Detroit  in  1849,  he  dis- 
covered several  families  he  had  lielped  from  slavery  living 
near  the  city.  He  went  to  see  these  families,  and  afterward 
wrote  concerning  them :  "  Living  near  the  Johnsons,  and 
like  them  contented  and  comfortable,  I  found  the  Stewart 
and  Coleman  families,  for  whom  I  had  also  lighted  the  path 
of  freedom."  7  In  the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Lake,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Pennsylvania,  there  was  a  colony  of  colored 
people,  most  of  whom  were  runaway  slaves.^ 

Such  evidence,  which  is  local  in  its  nature,  should  be  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  the  general  estimates  of  those 
persons  that  expressed  opinions  after  wide  observation  in 
regard  to  the  whole  number  of  fugitive  settlers  in  the  North. 

^  Clipping  from  the  Commonwealth,  preserved  in  a  scrap-book  relating  to 
Theodore  Parker,  Boston  Public  Library. 

2  Conversation  with  Mr.  (»liver,  Windsor,  Ont.,  Aug.  2,  1805. 

'  Conversation  with  the  Rev.  James  Poiudoxter,  Columbus,  O. ,  summer 
of  1895.  ■♦  History  of  Summit  County,  Ohio,  pp.  579,  680. 

*  Letters  of  Mrs.  Susan  L.  Crane,  Elmira,  N.Y. 

6  See  p.  250,  this  chapter.  '  The  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29,  1893. 

8  Letter  of  John  F.  Hogue,  Greenville,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1896. 
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The  most  indefinite  of  these  contemporary  opinions  is  that 
of  the  veteran  underground  helper,  Samuel  J.  May,  who 
states  that  '-hundreds  ventured  to  remain  this  side  of  the 
Lakes."  ^  Other  judges  attempt  to  put  their  estimates  into 
figures ;  thus,  Henry  Wilson  thinks  that  ])y  1850  twenty 
thousand  had  found  homes  in  the  free  states ;  ^  ^Ir.  Franklin 
B.  Sanborn,  admitting  the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  calcula- 
tion, places  the  number  at  from  twenty-five  thousand  to  fifty 
thousand;  ^  and  the  Canadian  refugee,  Josiah  Henson,  wrote 
in  1852  :  "  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  fugitive  slaves 
in  the  various  free  states  .  .  .  amounts  to  50,000."* 

Fugitives  that  thus  dwelt  in  the  Northern  states  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  did  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  in 
general  against  the  advice  of  their  helpers.  Their  reliance 
for  safety  was  altogether  upon  their  own  wariness  and  the 
public  sentiment  of  the  communities  where  they  lived,  and 
until  slavery  perished  in^the  Civil  War  they  were  subjected 
to  the  fear  of  surprise  and  seizure.  The  Southern  people 
apparently  regarded  their  right  to  recover  their  esca[>ed 
slaves  as  unquestionable  as  their  right  to  reclaim  their 
strayed  cattle,  and  they  were  determined  to  liave  the  former 
as  freely  and  fully  recognized  in  the  North  as  the  latter ;  ^ 
and  it  might  be  added  that  there  were  not  a  few  people  in  the 
North  quite  willing  to  admit  the  slaveholder's  right  freely 
to  reclaim  his  human  property,  and  to  aid  him  in  doing  so. 
What  the  sentiment  was  that  prevailed  in  the  North  during 
tlie  twenties  and  thirties  of  the  present  century  is  evidenced 
in  certain  laws  enacted  by  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the 
states  in  line  with  the  Federal  Slave  Law  of  1793.  Thus,  in 
an  act  passed  by  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  March  25, 
1826,  provision  was  made  for  the  issuance  by  courts  of 
record   of    the   commonwealth   of    certificates   or   warrants 

*  Some  Bccnllections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  297. 

2  Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  p.  304  ;  see  also  E.  B. 
Andrews'  History  of  (he  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  30. 

3  Convpr.satior.  n.  iiii  Mr.  Sanborn,  Cainbrid<;e,  Mass..  March,  1807. 

*  The  Life  of  Josiah  Ilenson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  h>/  Himself, 
p.  97. 

6  James  H.  Fairchikl,  The  Underground  Railroad,  Tract  No.  87,  in 
Vol.  IV,  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society,  p.  106. 
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of  removal  for  negroes  or  mulattoes,  claimed  to  be  fugi- 
tives from  labor ;  ^  and  in  a  law  enacted  by  the  legislature 
of  Ohio,  February  26,  1839,  it  was  provided  that  any  justice 
of  the  peace,  judge  of  a  court  of  record,  or  mayor  should 
authorize  the  arrest  of  a  person  claimed  as  a  fugitive  slave 
on  the  affidavit  of  the  claimant  or  his  f  ^;ent,  and  that  the 
judge  of  a  court  of  record  before  whom  the  fugitive  was 
brought  should  grant  a  certificate  of  removal  upon  the 
presentation  of  satisfactory  proof.'^ 

Among  those  that  paid  homage  to  such  laws  as  these,  and 
thus  made  the  North  an  unsafe  refuge  for  slaves,  were  to  be 
found  representatives  of  all  classes  of  society.  Samuel  J. 
May  opens  to  vicAV  the  convictions  of  some  of  the  most 
cultured  people  of  his  day  by  the  following  incidents  related 
concerning  two  well-known  New  England  clergymen.  "The 
excellent  Dr.  E.  S.  Gannett,  of  Boston,  was  heard  to  say, 
more  than  once,  very  emphatically,  and  to  justify  it,  'that 
he  should  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to  turn  away  from  his  door 
a  fugitive  slave,  —  unfed,  unaided  in  any  way,  rather  than 
set  at  naught  the  law  of  the  land.' 

"  And  Rev.  Dr.  Dewey,  whom  we  accounted  one  of  the 
ablest  expounders  and  most  eloquent  defenders  of  our  Uni- 
tarian faith,  —  Dr.  Dewey  was  reported  to  have  said  at  two 
different  times,  in  public  lectures  or  speeches  during  the 
fall  of  1850  and  the  winter  of  1851,  that  '  he  would  send  his 
mother  into  slavery,  rather  than  endanger  the  Union,  by  re- 
sisting this  law  enacted  by  the  constituted  government  of 
the  nation.'  He  has  often  denied  that  he  spoke  thus  of  his 
'maternal  relative,'  and  therefore  I  allow  that  he  was  misun- 
derstood. But  he  has  repeatedly  acknowledged  that  he  did 
say,  '  I  would  consent  that  my  own  brother,  my  own  son, 
should  go,  te7i  times  rather  would  I  go  myself  into  slavery, 
than  that  this  Union  should  be  sacrificed.'  "  ^  After  the 
occurrence  of  the  famous  Jerry  rescue  at  Syracuse,  October 
1,  1851,  many  newspapers  representing  both  political  parties 


^  G.  M.  Stroud,  A  Sketch  of  the  Laws  Relating  to  Slavery,  2d  ed.,  1856, 
pp.  281,  282. 

"  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  1841,  collated  by  J.  R.  Swan,  pp.  595-600. 
'  Some  Becollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  367. 
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emphatically  condemned  the  successful  resistance  made  to 
the  law  by  the  abolitionists  as  "  a  disgraceful,  demoralizing 
and  alarming  act."  * 

There  were  not  wanting  in  almost  every  community  mem- 
bers of  the  shiftless  class  of  society  that  were  always  ready 
to  obstruct  the  passage  of  fugitive  slaves  to  the  North,  and 
whose  most  vigorous  exercise  was  taken  in  the  course  of 
some  slave-hunting  adventure.  The  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell, 
who  had  had  this  class  to  contend  with  in  the  performance 
of  his  underground  work  during  a  number  of  years  in  Ohio, 
characterized  it  in  a  description,  penned  in  1860,  in  which 
he  sets  forth  one  of  the  conditions  that  made  the  Northern 
states  an  unsafe  refuge  for  self -liberated  negroes.  "The 
progress  of  the  Slave,"  he  wrote,  "  is  very  much  impeded  by 
a  class  of  men  in  the  Northern  States  who  are  too  lazy  to 
work  at  respectable  occupations  to  obtain  an  honest  living, 
but  prefer  to  obtain  it,  if  possible,  whether  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly, by  tracking  runaway  slaves.  On  seeing  advertivse- 
ments  in  the  newspapers  of  escaped  slaves,  with  rewards 
offered,  they,  armed  to  the  teeth,  saunter  in  and  through 
Abolition  Communities  or  towns,  where  they  are  likely  to 
find  the  object  of  their  pursuit.  They  sometimes  watch  the 
houses  of  known  Abolitionists.  .  .  .  We  are  hereby  warned, 
and  for  our  own  safety  and  that  of  the  Slave,  we  act  with 
excessive  caution.  The  first  discoverer  of  these  bloody 
rebels  communicates  their  presence  to  others  of  our  com- 
pany, that  the  entire  band  in  that  locality  is  put  on  their 
guard.  If  the  slave  has  not  reached  us,  we  are  on  the  look- 
out, with  greater  anxiety  than  the  hunters,  for  the  fugitive, 
to  prevent  his  falling  into  the  possession  of  those  demons 
in  human  shape.  On  the  other  hand  should  the  Slave  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  in  our  possession  at  the  time,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  keep  very  quiet,  until  the  hunter  loses  all  hopes  of 
finding  him,  therefore  gives  up  the  search  as  a  bad  job,  or 

1  Some  Becollections  of  Our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  380.  The  newspa- 
pers named  by  Mr.  May  are,  The  Advertiser  and  The  American  of  Rochester, 
Thti  Gazette  and  Observer  of  Utica,  The  Oneida  Whig,  The  liegister.  The 
Argus  and  The  Express  of  Albany,  The  Courier  and  Inquirer  and  The 
Express  of  New  York. 
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moves  on  to  another  Abolition  Community,  which  gives  us 
an  opportunity  of  removing  the  Fugitive  further  from  danger, 
or  sending  him  towards  the  North  Star.  .  .  ."^ 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  business  of 
slave-liunting  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  persons  here 
described  in  such  uncomplimentary  terms.  Persons  of  this 
type  contented  themselves  generally,  no  doubt,  with  acting  as 
spies  and  informers,  and  rarely  engaged  in  the  excitement  of 
a  slave-hunt  except  as  the  aids  of  Southern  planters  or  their 
agents.  If  it  is  true  that  there  was  a  sentiment  averse  to  sla- 
very prevailing  through  many  years  in  the  North,  it  is  also  true 
that  the  residents  of  the  free  states  for  the  most  part  con- 
ceded the  right  of  Southerners  to  pursue  and  recover  their 
fugitives  without  hindrance  from  their  Northern  neighbors. 
The  free  states  thus  became  what  the  abolitionists  called 
the  "  hunting-ground  "  of  the  South,  and  as  early  as  1830  or 
1835  the  pursuit  of  slaves  began  to  attract  wide  attention. 
During  the  years  following  many  localities,  especially  in  the 
middle  states,  were  visited  from  time  to  time  by  parties  on 
the  trail  of  the  fleeing  bondman,  or  seeking  out  the  secluded 
home  of  some  self-freed  slave  ;  and  after  the  enactment  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  Southerners  became  more 
energetic  than  before  in  pushing  the  search  for  their  escaped 
chattels.  It  has  been  recorded  that  "more  than  two  hundred 
arrests  of  persons  claimed  as  fugitives  were  made  from  the 
time  of  the  r  ssage  of  the  Bill  to  the  middle  of  1856.  About 
a  dozen  of  these  were  free  persons,  who  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  claim  that  they  never  had  been  slaves  ;  other 
persons,  equally  free,  were  carried  off.  Half  a  dozen  rescues 
were  made,  and  the  rest  of  these  cases  were  delivered  to  their 
owners.  These  arrests  took  place  more  frequently  in  Penn- 
sylvania than  in  any  other  Northern  state.  Many  fugitives 
were  caught  and  carried  back,  of  whom  we  have  no  accounts, 
save  that  they  were  seen  on  Lhe  deck  of  some  river  steamboat, 
in  the  custody  of  their  owners,  without  even  passing  through 
the  formality  of  appearing  before  a  commissioner.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  persons  arrested  as  above  had  trials.  When  the 
arrests  to  the  number  of  two  hundred,  at  least,  can  be  traced, 

1  The  Underground  Bailroad,  pp.  13, 14. 
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and  their  dates  fixed,  during  six  years,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  Bill  was  not,  as  some  politicians  averred,  practically  of 
little  consequence."* 

Concerning  the  efficiency  of  the  new  law  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  the  contemporary  writers  that  com- 
monted  upon  it ;  but  there  could  be  no  disagreement  as  to 
the  distress  into  which  it  plunged  some  of  the  refugees  long 
resident  in  the  free  states.  In  not  a  few  instances  these 
persons  had  married,  acquired  homes,  aiid  were  rearing  their 
families  in  peace  and  happiness.  Under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Act  some  of  these  settlers  were  seized  upon  the  affidavit 
of  their  former  owners,  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  federal 
authority  were  carried  back  into  slavery.  Among  the  many 
cases  that  might  be  cited  the  following  will  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  misfortunes  ever  ready  to  be  precipitated  upon 
fugitive  settlers  in  the  Northern  states.  In  1851  John 
Bolding,  claimed  as  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  Columbia, 
South  Carolina,  was  arrested  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York, 
and  taken  back  to  the  South.  Bolding  was  a  young  man 
of  good  character,  recently  married,  and  the  possessor  of 
a  small  tailor  shop  in  Poughkeepsie.^  In  August,  1853, 
George  Washington  McQuerry,of  Cincinnati, was  remanded 
to  slavery  in  Kentucky.  He  had  lived  several  years  in  Ohio, 
had  married  a  free  woman,  and  they  had  three  children. ^ 
In  September,  1853,  a  family  of  colored  persons  at  Union- 
town,  Pennsylvania,  were  claimed  as  slaves  by  a  Virginian. 
Their  statement  that  they  had  been  permitted  bj--  their  mas- 
ter to  visit  friends  in  Fayette  County  did  not  prevent  their 
immediate  restoration  to  him.*  In  May,  1857,  Addison  White, 
a  runaway  from  Kentucky,  was  found  living  near  Mechan- 
icsburg,  Ohio,  where  he  had  been  at  work  about  six  months 
earning  means  to  send  for  his  wife  and  children.  Some  of 
the  abolitionists  of  the  neighborhood  prevented  his  reclama- 
tion.^ In  three  of  these  cases  at  least  the  reiinslavement  of 
the  refugees  was  prevented  by  an  abolition  sentiment  locally 

*  Weiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Vol.  II,  p.  93. 

*  2'Ae  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Its  Victims,  by  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  1801,  p.  19. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  31.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  374.  <  Ibid.,  p.  68  et  seq. 

6  See  Appendix  B,  p.  375. 
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strong  enough  to  lead  to  the  purchase  of  the  slaves  from 
their  claimants  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  public  opinion  in 
the  neighborhoods  where  these  runaways  lived  was  unable 
to  shield  them  from  capture. 

The  refugees  that  preferred  to  settle  in  the  Northern 
states  rather  than  in  Canada  naturally  made  homes  for 
themselves  in  anti-slavery  communities  among  tried  friends. 
Here  they  could  rest  with  some  assurance  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  these  localities  and  feel  safe,  although  their  liberty 
was  still  in  danger.  A  slave-hunter  in  entering  such  neigh- 
borhoods was  obliged  to  move  with  great  caution;  he  was  in 
the  midst  of  strangers,  with  few  allies,  and  his  scheme  was 
likely  to  fail  if  his  presence  became  known.  Sometimes, 
when  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  leading  the  captive  back  to 
the  South  in  bonds,  he  would  find  his  progress  interrupted 
by  a  crowd,  his  authority  questioned,  his  return  to  the  office 
of  a  magistrate  insisted  upon,  and  ultimately,  perhaps,  his 
prisoner  released  by  a  procedure  more  or  less  formal.  The 
slave-hunter  that  incautiously  flourished  weapons  and  made 
threats  was  likely  to  be  arrested  and  subjected  to  such  addi- 
tional delays  and  inconveniences  as  would  render  his  under- 
taking expensive  as  well  as  vexatious.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  the  experience  of  many  slave-owners 
that  sought  to  recover  their  servants  in  the  free  states.  Mr. 
Clay  touched  on  this  point,  April  22,  1850,  in  presenting 
petitions  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  four  citizens  of 
Kentucky.  These  persons,  he  said,  "  state  that  each  of  them 
has  lost  a  slave.  .  .  .  That  these  slaves  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  that  it  is  in  vain  for  them  to  at- 
tempt to  recapture  them  ;  that  they  cannot  go  there  and 
attempt  to  recover  their  property  without  imminent  hazard  to 
their  lives."  ^  This  statement,  reiterating  the  idea  contained 
in  the  petitions  themselves,  namely,  that  the  danger  attend- 
ing pursuit  was  great,  is  too  strong  in  reference  to  a  large 
number  of  the  abolition  communities  in  the  Northern  states, 
in  many  of  which  non-resistance  principles  were  advocated. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  usual 
methods  of  slave-catchers  were  not  conciliatory  to  the  people 

1  Congressional  Globe,  New  Series,  Vol.  XXII,  Part  I,  p.  793. 
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among  whom  they  went,  and  that  their  hravado  sometimes 
secured  for  them  rough  treatment  at  tlie  hands  of  a  mob, 
especially  if  the  number  of  colored  i)eoi)le  present  was  large 
enough  to  warrant  their  venting  their  outraged  feelings. 

The  difficulty  of  recovering  slave  property  in  the  North 
had  been  considerable  for  some  years,  and  it  was  steadily 
growing  greater.  The  uncertainty  of  reclamation  in  the 
large  number  of  cases  made  the  whole  business  unprofitable 
and  undesirable  for  slave-owners.  A  writer  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  July,  1850,  says,  "  Though  thousands  of 
slaves  have  escaped  by  crossing  the  Ohio  River,  or  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line,  during  the  last  five  years,  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  reclaim  them  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  a 
thousand."^  If  one  takes  this  statement  as  meant  to  con- 
vey merely  the  idea  that  the  number  of  pursuits  was  ex- 
tremely small  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  escapes  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  accepting  it,  for  probably  this  was  the 
fact  down  to  1850  ;  and  the  explanation  of  it,  so  far  as  can 
be  gathered  from  the  lips  of  Southern  men,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  strong  probability  of  failure  in  undertaking  these 
costly  enterprises.  Thus  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  his 
argument  in  favor  of  a  new  fugitive  slave  law,  declared  that, 
under  the  existing  conditions,  "  you  may  as  well  go  down 
into  the  sea  and  endeavor  to  recover  from  his  native  element  a 
fish  which  has  escaped  from  you,  as  expect  to  recover  a  .  .  . 
fugitive.  Every  difficulty  is  thrown  in  your  way  by  the 
population.  .  .  .  There  are  armed  mobs,  rescues.  This  is 
the  real  state  of  things." ^ 

The  law  of  1850  was  intended  to  remove  the  occasion  for 
such  complaints  on  the  part  of  slaveholders,  and  secure 
them  in  the  recovery  and  possession  of  their  property.  The 
effect  of  its  provisions  upon  the  South  was  to  arouse  slave- 
owners to  greater  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  their  chattels, 
while  in  the  North  the  effect  was  to  increase  greatly  the 
determination  in  the  minds  of  many  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.     Despite  the  severe  penalties  it  levelled 

1  F.  Bowen  on  »*  Extradition  of  Fugitive  Slaves,"  Vol.  LXXI,  p.  252  et  seq. 

2  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  1683  ;  also 
M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  31. 
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against  tliose  that  should  be  guilty  of  shielding  the  refugee, 
the  expression  of  sympathy  for  fugitive  settlers  was  open 
and  hearty  in  many  quarters ;  and  public  meetings  were  held 
by  abolitionists  to  proclaim  defiance  to  the  law  and  protection 
to  the  fugitive.  At  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  an  immense  Free 
Soil  meeting  adopted  resolutions  inviting  former  residents 
of  the  city  to  return  from  Canadia,  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  ;  ^  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  a  gathering  of  all  parties  de- 
clared its  abhorrence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  formed 
an  association  or  vigilance  committee  "  so  that  the  Southern 
oj)pressors  may  know  that  the  people  of  Syracuse  and  its 
vicinity  arc  prepared  to  sustain  one  another  in  resisting  the 
encroachments  of  despotism ";"  at  Boston  an  indignation 
meeting  was  held  "  for  the  denunciation  of  the  law  and  the 
expression  of  sympathy  and  cooperation  with  the  fugitive." 
Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  this  meeting,  one  advised 
"  the  fugitive  slaves  and  colored  inhabitants  of  Boston  and 
the  neighborhood  to  remain  with  us,  for  we  have  not  the 
smallest  fear  that  any  one  of  them  will  be  taken  from  us 
and  carried  off  to  bondage  ;  and  we  trust  tliat  such  as  have 
fled  in  fear  will  return  to  their  business  and  homes " ; 
another  resolution  proposed  the  appointment  of  a  vigilance 
committee  "to  secure  the  fugitives  and  colored  inhabitants 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  from  any  invasion  of  their  rights 
by  persons  acting  under  the  law. "  ^  In  Ashtabula  County, 
Ohio,  a  meeting  at  Hartsgrove  resolved,  "  that  we  hold  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  utter  contempt  .  .  .  and  that  we  will 
not  aid  in  catching  the  fugitive,  but  will  feed  him,  and  pro- 
tect him  with  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  that  we  will 
pledge  our  sympathy  and  property  for  the  relief  of  any  per- 
son in  our  midst  who  may  suffer  any  penalties  for  an  honor- 
able opposition  ...  to  the  requirements  of  this  law."  *  In 
other  portions  also  of  the  free  states  meetings  were  held  m 
which  the  purpose  was  avowed  to  protect  fugitive  slaves.** 

^  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Poicer  in  America,  Vol.  II,  p.  306. 
2  Samuel  J.  May,  Soine  Recollections  of  Our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  353. 
'  John  Weiss,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker,  Vol.  II,  p.  94. 
*  Article  by  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet,  in  History  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio, 
pp.  33,  34. 

'  "No  sooner  was  the  deed  done,  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  sent  forth  to  be 
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The  change  of  sentiment  in  tlie  North  from  passive  ac- 
quiescence in  the  hivv  to  active  resistance  to  it  is  best  t^een, 
perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  so-called  personal  liberty  laws. 
The  real  object  of  these  statutes  was  to  impair  the  operation 
of  the  national  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  although  their  proposed 
object  was  in  most  cases  to  prevent  the  removal  of  free 
colored  citizens  to  the  South  under  the  claim  that  they  were 
fugitive  slaves.  These  statutes  were  passed  by  the  legis- 
latures of  various  states  during  the  period  of  a  little  more 
than  thirty  years  from  1824  to  1858,  the  greater  number 
being  enacted  after  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
in  1854.  The  first  two  in  the  series  were  those  enacted  by 
Indiana  and  Connecticut  in  1824  and  1838  respectively,  and 
provided  that  on  appeal  fugitives  might  have  a  trial  by  jury. 
In  1840  Vermont  Mid  New  York  framed  laws  granting  jury 
trial,  and  also  providing  attorneys  to  defend  fugitives.  In 
1842  the  Prigg  decision  gave  the  occasion  for  a  new  class  of 
statutes  ;  the  release  of  state  authorities  from  the  execution 
of  the  Slave  Law  by  the  opinion  handed  down  by  Justice 
Story  was  taken  advantage  of  in  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island,  and  the  officers  of  the  states 
were  forbidden  from  performing  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
law  of  1793.  The  decade  from  1850  to  1860  is  marked  by  a 
fresh  crop  of  these  personal  liberty  acts,  due  to  the  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  law  of  1850  and  aggravated  by  the  repeal  of 
the  Missouri  Compromise.  As  the  new  national  law  avoided 
the  employment  of  state  officers,  state  legislation  was  now 
directed  in  the  main  to  limiting  the  powers  of  the  executors 
of  the  laws  as  far  as  possible,  and  depriving  them  of  the 
facilities  of  action.  Thus,  the  new  laws  generally  provided 
counsel  for  any  one  arrested  as  a  fugitive  ;  secured  to  him  a 
trial  surrounded  by  the  usual  safeguards ;  prohibited  the  use 
of  state  jails ;  and  forbade  state  officers  to  issue  writs  or  give 
aid  to  the  claimant.     The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  these 

the  law  of  the  land,  than  outcries  of  contempt  and  defiance  came  from  every 
free  state,  and  pledges  of  protection  were  given  to  the  colored  population. 
It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  plan  to  attempt  an  account  of  the  indigna- 
tion meetings  that  were  held  in  places  too  numerous  to  be  even  mentioned 
here."    S.  J.  May,  Some  Becollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  349. 
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provisions  was  a  heavy  fine  and  imprisonment.  "  Such  acts," 
it  is  said,  "  were  passed  in  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Island,  in  Massachusetts,  Michigan  and  JNIaine.  Tiater,  laws 
were  also  enacted  in  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. Of  the  other  Northern  States,  two  only.  New  Jersey 
and  California,  gave  any  othcial  sanction  to  the  rendition  of 
fugitives.  In  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Iowa  and  Minnesota,  however,  no  full  personal  liberty  laws 
were  passed."  ^ 

Notwithstanding  the  disposition  shown  in  many  parts  of 
the  free  states  to  protect  fugitive  settlers,  the  Slave  Law  of 
1850  spread  consternation  and  distress  among  them,  and 
caused  numbers  to  leave  the  little  homes  they  had  estab- 
lished for  themselves,  and  renew  their  search  for  l:]>erty. 
Perhaps  in  no  community  of  the  North  did  fugitive  settlers 
feel  themselves  more  secure  than  in  Boston,  the  city  of 
Garrison,  Phillips  and  Parker  ;  here  they  were  gathered  to- 
gether by  the  Rev.  Leonard  B.  Grimes,  a  colored  man,  who 
soon  organized  a  church  of  fugitive  slaves,  and  such  was  the 
feeling  of  confidence  among  them  that  in  1849  a  building 
was  begun  for  this  unique  congregation.  Within  a  few 
months,  however,  the  new  Slave  Law  was  enacted,  and  wrung 
from  this  band  of  runaways  a  cry  of  anguish  that  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  expressing  the  distress  of  the  people  of 
this  class  in  all  quarters  of  the  free  states.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Boston  refugees,  held  October  5,  1850,  an  appeal  to 
the  clergy  of  Massachusetts  was  issued,  in  the  preamble  of 
which  was  embodied  the  slaves'  view  of  their  own  situation, 
and  their  pitiful  entreaty  for  help.  As  "trembling,  pro- 
scribed and  hunted  fugitives  .  .  .  now  scattered  through 
the  various  towns  and  villages  of  Massachusetts,  and  mo- 
mentarily liable  to  be  seized  by  the  strong  arm  of  govern- 
ment, and  hurried  back  to  stripes,  tortures  and  bondage 
.  .  ."  tliey  implored  the  clergy  to  "'lift  up  (their)  voices 
like  a  trumpet '  against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  recently 
adopted  by  Congress.   .  .  ."^     The  church  building  of  the 

1 M.  G.  McDougall,  Fttgitive  Slaves,  pp.  65-70,  and  the  references  there  given. 
3  Scrap-book  of  clippings,  circulars,  etc.,  presented  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  by  Mrs.  L.  D.  Parker. 
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fugitive  settlers  "  was  arrested  midway  towards  its  comple- 
tion, and  the  members  were  scattered  in  wild  dismay.  More 
than  forty  fled  to  Canada.  One  of  their  number,  Sliadrach, 
was  seized,  but  more  fortunate  than  the  hapless  Sims,  who 
had  no  fellowship  with  them,  he  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape."^  An  individual  case  that  illustrates  the  sudden 
disaster  experienced  by  numerous  households  throughout  the 
North  was  recorded  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  in  January, 
1852.  The  case  occurred  in  Boston  in  1851  :  "  A  colored 
girl,  eighteen  years  of  age,  a  few  years  ago  escaped  from 
slavery  at  the  South.  Through  scenes  of  adventure  and 
peril  she  found  her  way  to  Boston,  obtained  employment, 
secured  friends,  and  became  a  consistent  member  of  a  Meth- 
odist church.  She  became  interested  in  a  very  worthy 
young  man,  of  her  own  complexion,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  same  church.  They  were  soon  married.  Their  home, 
though  humble,  was  the  abode  of  piety  and  contentment. 
.  .  .  Seven  years  passed  away ;  they  had  two  little  boys, 
one  six  and  the  other  four  years  of  age.  These  children,  the 
sons  of  a  free  father,  but  of  a  mother  who  had  been  a  slave, 
by  the  laws  of  our  Southern  states  were  doomed  to  their 
mother's  fate.  These  Boston  boys,  born  beneath  the  shadow 
of  Faneuil  Hall,  the  sons  of  a  free  citizen  of  Boston,  and 
educated  in  the  Boston  free  schools,  were,  by  the  com- 
promises of  the  Constitution,  admitted  to  be  slaves,  the 
property  of  a  South  Carolinian  planter.  The  Boston  father 
had  no  right  to  his  own  sons.  The  law,  however,  had  long 
been  considered  a  dead  letter.  The  Christian  mother,  as  she 
morning  and  evening  bowed  with  her  children  in  prayer,  felt 
that  they  were  safe  from  the  slave-hunter,  surrounded  as 
they  were  by  the  churches,  tlie  schools,  and  the  free  institu- 
tions of  Massachusetts. 

"The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  enacted.  It  revived  the 
hopes  of  the  slave-owners.  A  young,  healthy,  energetic 
mother,  with  two  fine  boys,  was  a  rich  prize.  .  .  .  Good 
men  began  to  say :  '  We  must  enforce  this  law  ;  it  is  one  of 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution.'  Christian  ministers 
began  to  preach:  'The  voice  of  the  law  is  the  voice  of  God. 

^  C.  E.  Stevens,  A)itho7iy  Burns,  A  History,  1866,  p.  208. 
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There  is  no  higher  rule  of  duty.'  .  .  .  The  poor  woman 
was  panic-stricken.  Her  friends  gathered  around  her  and 
trembled  for  her.  Her  husband  was  absent  from  home,  a 
seaman  on  board  one  of  our  Liverpool  packets.  She  was 
afraid  to  get  out  of  doors  lest  some  one  from  the  South 
should  see  her  and  recognize  her.  One  day,  as  she  was 
going  to  the  grocery  for  some  provisions,  her  quick  and 
anxious  eye  cauglit  a  glimpse  of  a  man  prowling  around, 
whom  she  immediately  recognized  as  from  the  vicinity  of 
her  old  home  of  slavery.  Almost  fainting  with  terror,  she 
hastened  home,  and,  taking  her  two  children  by  the  hand, 
fled  to  the  house  of  a  friend.  She  and  her  trembling  chil- 
dren were  hid  in  the  garret.  In  less  than  one  hour  after  her 
escape,  the  officer  with  a  writ  came  for  her  arrest. 

"...  At  midnight,  her  friends  took  her  in  a  hack,  and 
conveyed  her,  with  her  children,  to  the  house  of  her  pastor. 
A  prayer-meeting  had  been  appointed  there,  at  that  hour,  in 
behalf  of  the  suffering  sister.  A  small  group  of  stricken 
hearts  were  assembled.  .  .  .  Groanings  and  lamentations 
filled  the  room.  No  one  could  pray.  .  .  .  Other  fugitives 
were  there,  trembling  in  view  of  a  doom  more  dreadful  to 
them  than  death.  After  an  hour  of  weeping  .  .  .  they 
took  this  Christian  mother  and  her  children  in  a  hack,  and 
conveyed  them  to  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers,  which  for- 
tunatel}""  was  to  sail  for  Halifax  the  next  day.  .  .  .  Her 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  church  raised  a  little  money  from 
their  scanty  means  to  pay  her  passage,  and  to  save  her  for  a 
few  days  from  starving,  after  her  first  arrival  in  the  cold  land 
of  strangers.  Her  husband  soon  returned  to  Boston,  to  find 
his  home  desolate,  his  wife  and  his  children  exiles  in  a 
foreign  land. 

"  I  think  that  this  narrative  may  be  relied  upon  as  accu- 
rate. I  received  the  facts  from  the  lips  of  one,  a  member  of 
the  church,  who  was  present  at  that  midnight  *  weeping- 
meeting,'  before  the  Lord.  Such  is  slavery  in  Boston,  in  the 
year  1852.     Has  the  North  nothing  to  do  witJi  slavery  ?  "  ^ 

1  Quoted  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  in  his  Life  of  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philan- 
thropist, pp.  2;i7,  288,  239.  Similar  stories  are  related  by  Lydia  Maria  Child, 
iu  her  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  pp.  455-458. 
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In  localities  nearer  to  slave  territory  than  Boston,  and  in 
places  where  anti-slavery  sentiment  was  perhaps  less  pro- 
nounced, it  may  be  supposed  that  terror  was  not  less  preva- 
lent among  fugitive  settlers.  The  members  of  the  colored 
community  near  Sandy  Lake  in  northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
many  of  whom  had  purchased  small  farms  and  had  them 
partly  paid  for,  sold  out  or  gave  away  their  farms  and 
went  to  Canada  in  a  body.^  The  sudden  disappearance  of 
refugees  from  their  habitations  in  various  other  places  as 
soon  as  the  character  of  the  new  law  became  noised  abroad 
was  a  phenomenon  the  cause  of  which  was  unmistakable. 
Of  the  many  that  thus  vanished  from  their  accustomed 
haunts,^  Josiah  Henson,  writing  in  1852,  said  :  "  Some  have 
found  their  way  to  England,  but  the  mass  are  flying  to  Can- 
ada, where  they  feel  themselves  secure.  Already  several 
thousands  have  gone  thither,  and  have  added  considerably 
to  the  number  already  settled,  or  partially  settled,  in  that 
part  of  the  British  dominions.  .  .  ."^  As  Mr.  Henson  was 
a  worker  among  the  refugees  in  Canada  he  was  in  a  position 
to  speak  from  his  personal  knowledge,  and  his  testimony  is  sus- 
tained by  that  of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Bingey,  an  escaped  slave, 
who  helped  receive  fugitives  at  Aniherstburg,  Ontario,  one 
of  the  chief  landing-places  of  the  negro  emigrants  from  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Bingey  states  that  after  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  took  effect  tlie  runaways  came  there  "  by  fifties 
every  day,  like  frogs  in  Egypt."  Before  that  time  "many 
had  settled  in  the  States,  but  after  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
they  could  be  taken,  so  they  came  in  from  all  parts."*  Sumner 
estimated  that,  altogether,  "  as  many  as  six  thousand  Chris- 
tian men  and  women,  meritorious  persons,  —  a  larger  iand 
than  that  of  the  escaping  Puritans,  —  precipitately  fled  from 
homes  which  they  had  established"  to  British  soil.  The 
Liberator  published  a  statement,  made  in  February,  1851, 

1  Letter  of  John  F.  Honue,  Greenville,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1895 ;  letter  of  the 
Rev.  James  Lawson,  Franklin,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1805. 

2  Life  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  302.  See  also  Rhodes's 
History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  198. 

*  The  Life  of  Josiah  Henson,  formerly  a  Slave,  as  narrated  by  Himself, 
pp.  97,  98,  99. 

♦  Conversation  with  Mr.  Bingey,  Windsor,  Ont.,  July  31,  1896. 
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that  the  African  Methodist  and  Baptist  churches  of  Buffalo, 
New  York,  liad  both  lost  a  large  number  of  members,  the 
loss  of  the  former  being  given  as  one  hundred.  The  Baptist 
church  of  the  colored  people  of  Rochester,  in  the  same  state, 
out  of  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen,  lost  one 
hundred  and  twelve,  including  the  pastor.  The  African 
Tiaptist  church  of  Detroit  lost  eighty-four  members  at  this 
time.^ 

One  must  not  imagine,  however,  that  all  the  fugitives 
migrated  beyond  the  borders  of  the  free  states.  No  doubt 
a  considerable  number,  more  daring  than  the  rest,'^  or  in 
some  way  favored  by  circumstances,  chose  to  remain  and 
run  the  risk  of  discovery.  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig- 
ginson  asserts  that  "  ¥ov  many  years  fugitive  slaves  came  to 
Massachusetts  and  remained,  this  lasting  until  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  passed  in  1850,  and  longer.  Even  after  that 
period  we  tried  to  keep  them  in  Worcester,  where  I  then 
lived,  it  being  a  strong  anti-slavery  place,  and  they  often 
stayed."  ^  Some  of  the  fugitives  that  were  induced  to  move 
by  the  Slave  Law  only  passed  from  one  state  into  another, 
instead  of  continuing  their  journey  to  regions  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  United  States  commissionei.  Of  a  company 
of  blacks  dwelling  near  the  home  of  Elijah  F.  Pennypacker 
in  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  1850,  it  is  said  that  while  some  went  to 
Canada,  some  went  to  New  York  and  some  to  Massachu- 
setts.* It  was  noted  above  that  the  new  church  of  the  fugi- 
tives of  Boston  was  stopped  midway  in  the  process  of  building 
by  the  promulgation  of  the  act,  but  it  is  significant  that  the 
structure  was  completed  soon  after.  Evidently  not  all  of 
the  refugees  departed  from  the  city  of  their  adoption.  It  is 
related  that  "  When  the  first  fury  of  the  storm  had  blown  over, 
Mr.  Grimes  set  himself  with  redoubled  energy  to  repair  the 

1  Life  of  Garrison,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  302  ;  also  foot-note,  pp.  302,  303. 

2  *'  Some  of  the  boldest  chose  to  reuiaiii,  and  armed  themselves  to  defend 
their  freedom,  instinctively  calculating  that  the  sight  of  such  an  exigency 
would  make  the  Northern  heart  beat  too  rapidly  for  prudence  I  "  Weiss, 
Life  and  Correspondpnre  of  Theodore  Parker,  Vol.  II,  p.  02. 

'^  Letter  of  Mr.  Iligginson,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  5,  1804. 
♦  R.  C.  Smedley,  History  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  p.  210. 
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wastes  that  had  been  made.  He  collected  money  from  the 
charitable,  and  purchased  the  members  of  his  church  out  of 
slavery,  that  tliey  might  return  without  fenr  to  the  fold. 
He  made  friends  among  the  rich,  who  advanced  funds  for 
the  completion  of  his  church.  At  length  it  was  fniislied, 
and,  as  if  for  an  omen  of  good,  was  dedicated  on  tlie  first  day 
when  Burns  stood  for  trial  before  Commissioner  Loriny. "  ^ 
Runaways  entering  the  free  states  for  the  first  time  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  paroxysm  of  fear  among  their  fellows 
sometimes  remained  in  neighborhoods  where  the  conditions 
were  supposed  to  be  favorable  to  their  safety.  Some  of 
these  were  never  disturbed,  and  consequently  never  went  to 
Canada  at  all. 

Among  the  fugitive  settlers  in  the  Northern  states  there 
were  some  at  least  that  became  widely  known  among  aboli- 
tionists and  others  as  active  agents  of  the  Underground 
Railroad.  Frederick  Douglass  was  one  of  these,  and  during 
his  residence  in  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  and  later  dur- 
ing his  residence  in  Rochester,  New  York,  he  was  able  to 
help  many  runaways.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Loguen,  who  be- 
came a  bishop  of  the  African  Methodist  Church  about  1869, 
settled  in  Syracuse,  New  York,  in  1841,  and  became  imme- 
diately one  of  the  managers  of  secret  operations  there.  In 
his  hospitable  home,  Samuel  J.  May  relates,  was  fitted  up 
an  apartment  fo-  fugitive  slaves,  and,  for  years  before  the 
Emancipation  Act,  scarcely  a  week  passed  without  some  one, 
in  his  flight  from  slavedom  to  Canada,  enjoyed  shelter  and 
repose  at  Elder  Loguen's."^  Lewis  Hayden,  for  many 
years  a  prominent  citizen  of  Boston,  who  owed  his  liberty 
to  the  self-sacrificing  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbank 
and  Miss  Delia  Webster  in  September,  18-14,3  made  a  prac- 
tice of  harboring  slaves  in  his  house,  number  66  Phillips 

*  C.  E.  Stevens,  Anthony  Burns,  A  History,  p.  208.  In  a  foot-note  it  is 
said,  "The  church  is  a  neat  and  connnodious  brick  structure,  two  stories  in 
height,  and  handsomely  linished  in  tlie  interior.  It  will  seat  five  or  six 
hundred  people.  The  whole  cost,  including  the  land,  was  $i;5,000,  of 
which,  through  the  exertion  of  Mr.  Grimes,  $10,000  have  already  (18oG) 
been  paid.  ..." 

*  Some  JRecollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  pp.  202,  20.3. 
'  Bev.  Calvin  Fuirbauk  During  Slavery  2'tmes,  pp.  46,  48,  49. 
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Street.  "  Some  there  are,"  a  recent  writer  declares,  "  who 
well  remember  when  William  Craft  was  in  hidinof  here  from 
the  slave-catchers,  and  how  Lewis  Ilayden  had  placed  tAVO 
kegs  of  gunpowder  on  the  premises,  resolved  to  blow  up 
his  house  rather  than  surrender  the  fugitive.  The  heroic 
frenzy  of  the  resolute  black  face,  as  with  match  in  hand 
liayden  stood  waiting  the  man-stealers,  those  who  saw  it 
declare  that  they  can  never  forget."  ^ 

William  Wells  Brown,  who  distinguished  himself  as  an 
anti-slavery  lecturer  in  this  country  and  England,  rendered 
considerable  service  to  fellow-fugitives  shortly  after  his 
escape  from  Missouri  al)out  1840.2  Securing  employment  on 
a  Lake  Erie  steamboat,  he  was  able  to  provide  the  means  of 
transportation  for  many  runaways  across  the  lake.  As  the 
boat  frequently  touched  at  Cleveland  on  its  trips  to  and  fro 
between  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  Mr.  Brown  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  some  Cleveland  friends  to  furnish  transportation, 
which  was  done  without  charge,  for  any  negroes  they  might 
wish  to  send  to  Canada.  The  result  was  that  delegations 
of  anxious  refugees  were  often  taken  aboard  at  the  Cleve- 
land wharf.  Brown  engaged  in  this  service  in  the  early 
forties,  and  his  companies  were  therefore  small,  but  he 
sometimes  gave  passage  to  four  or  five  at  one  time.  "  In 
the  year  1842,"  he  says,  "  I  conveyed,  from  the  first  of  May 
to  the  first  of  December,  sixty-nine  fugitives  over  Lake  Erie 
to  Canada.  Li  1843  I  visited  Maiden,  in  upper  Canada, 
and  counted  seventeen  in  that  small  village  whom  I  had 
assisted  in  reaching  Canada."^  John  W.  Jones, a  respected 
citizen  of  Elmira,  New  York,  made  his  way  in  1844  from 
Virginia  to  the  city  where  he  still  lives.  During  the  follow- 
ing year  he  succeeded  in  aiding  two  younger  brothers  to 
join  him,  and  thereafter  he  continued,  in  cooperation  with 
]\Ir.  Jervis  Langdon  and  other  abolitionists  of  Elmira,  to 
succor  his  brethren  in  tlieir  search  for  places  of  refuge. 
After  the  construction  of   the  Nortliern  Central   Railroad 

^  Article  by  A.  II.  Grimk^,  on  "Anti-Slavery  liosion,"  in  The  New  Eng- 
v-:"  Magazine,  December,  1890,  p.  458. 
''  S,  .1.  May,  Some  RecoUe.ctinns  of  mir  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  289. 
■  yurrativeof  William  W.  Broion,  A  Fugitive  Slave,  pp.  lOG,  107,  108. 
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through  Elmira,  Mr.  Jones  effected  an  arrangement  with 
some  of  the  employees  of  that  road  by  which  his  friends 
could  be  carried  through  to  the  Canadian  border  in  baggage- 
cars.  At  the  same  time  he  was  in  regular  correspondence 
with  William  Still,  the  agent  of  the  central  underground 
station  at  Philadelphia,  who  frequently  sent  him  companies 
of  passengers  requiring  immediate  transportation. ^  John 
II.  Hooper,  a  fugitive  from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
and  an  acquaintance  there  of  Fred  Douglass,  kept  a  station 
at  Troy,  New  York,  where  he  settled. ^  Louis  Washington, 
who  fled  from  Richmond,  Virginia,  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  be- 
came a  conductor  of  the  Underground  Road  at  that  point. 
Mr.  James  Poindexter,  a  well-known  colored  clergyman  of 
Columbus,  knew  Washington  intimately,  and  testilies  that 
he  had  teams  and  wagons  with  which  he  conveyed  the  mid- 
night pilgrims  on  their  way.^  There  are  other  cases  of 
fugitive  settlers  that  became  members  of  the  large  company 
of  underground  operators.  But  a  sufficient  number  have 
been  mentioned  to  indicate  that  they  were  not  rare.  The 
first  and  the  last  of  the  seven  named  did  not  continue  loncj 
in  the  status  of  escaped  slaves.  Frederick  Douglass  secured 
his  liberty  in  a  legal  way  through  the  payment  by  English 
friends  of  the  sum  of  1^750  to  his  master.  Louis  Washing- 
ton purchased  his  own  freedom.  The  other  five,  so  far  as 
known,  were  never  relieved  by  the  payment  of  money  from 
the  claims  of  their  masters.  Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  men 
remained  in  the  Northern  states  after  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850. 

1  Letters  of  Mrs.  Snsan  Crane,  Elmira,  N.Y.  ;  letters  of  John  W.  Jones, 
Elmira,  N.Y.  ;  see  also  Still,  Underground  liailroad  Records,  p.  530. 

2  Letters  of  Mr.  Martin  I.  Townsend,  Troy.  N.Y.,  Sept.  4,  1896,  and 
April  3,  1897. 

8  Conversation  with  Mr.  Poindexter,  Columbus,  0.,  in  the  summer  of  1895. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

PROSECUTIONS  OF  UNDERGROUND   RAILROAD   MEN 

The  aversion  to  a  law  for  the  rendition  of  fucritivc  slaves 
that  early  manifested  itself  in  the  Nortii  was  jjorhaps  fore- 
sliadowed  in  the  iiesitating  manner  in  which  the  question  was 
dealt  with  by  Congress.  The  original  demand  for  legislation 
was  caused  by  the  activity  of  kidnappers  in  Pennsylvania;  but 
tlie  first  bill,  reported  from  committee  to  the  House  in  Novem- 
ber, 1791,  was  dropped  for  some  reason  not  now  discoverable. 
At  the  end  of  March  in  the  following  year  a  committee 
of  the  Senate  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter,  but  it 
accomplished  nothing.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  session 
a  second  Senate  committee  was  chosen,  and  from  this  body  a 
bill  emanated.  This  bill  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory,  how- 
ever, and  after  the  committee  had  been  remodelled  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  members  the  bill  was  recommitted  Avith 
instructions  to  amend.  With  some  slight  change  the  measure 
proposed  by  tlie  committee  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  Jan- 
uary 18  ;  and  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three  weeks  the 
House  passed  it  with  little  or  no  debate,  by  a  vote  of  forty- 
eight  to  seven.  Thus  for  nearly  a  year  and  a  quarter  the 
subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  Congress  before  it 
could  be  embodied  in  a  bill  and  sent  to  the  executive  for 
his  signature.  On  February  12,  1793,  President  Washington 
signed  this  bill  and  it  became  a  law.^ 

The  object  of  the  law  was,  of  course,  to  enforce  the  consti- 
tutional guarantee  in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from 
service  to  their  masters.  An  analysis  of  the  hiw  will  show 
that  forcible  seizure  of  the  alleged  fugitive  was  authorized  ; 
that  the  decision  of  tlie  magistrate  before  whom  he  was  to  be 
taken  was  allowed  to  turn  on  the  testimony  of  the  master,  or 

1  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  17,  18. 
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the  affidavit  of  some  magistrate  in  the  state  from  which  ho 
came  ;  and  that  trial  by  jury  was  denied.  Persons  attempt- 
ing to  obstruct  the  hiw  by  harboring  or  concealing  a  fugitive 
slave,  resisting  his  arrest,  or  securing  his  rescue,  were  liable 
to  a  fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  claimant, 
and  the  right  of  action  on  account  of  these  injuries  was 
reserved  to  the  claimant.^ 

The  exclusive  regard  for  the  rights  of  the  owner  exhibited 
in  these  provisions  was  fitted  to  stir  the  popular  sense  of 
justice  in  the  Northern  states,  most  of  which  had  already 
ranged  themselves  by  individual  action  on  the  side  of  liberty. 
Persons  moved  by  the  appeals  of  the  hiuited  negro  to  trans- 
gress the  statute  would  naturally  try  to  avoid  its  penalties  by 
concealment  of  their  acts,  and  this  we  know  was  what  they 
did.  The  whole  movement  denominated  the  Underground 
Railroad  was  carried  on  in  secret,  because  only  thus  could 
the  fugitives,  in  whose  behalf  it  originated,  and  their  abettors, 
by  whom  it  was  maintained,  be  secure  from  the  law.  When 
through  mischance  or  open  resistance,  as  sometimes  happened, 
an  offender  against  the  law  was  discovered  and  brought  to 
trial,  the  case  was  not  allowed  to  progress  far  before  the 
Fugitive  Recovery  Act  itself  was  assailed  vigorously  by 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant.  The  grounds  of  attack  in- 
cluded the  absence  of  provision  for  jury  trial,  the  authority 
of  the  claimant  or  his  agent  to  arrest  without  a  warrant,  the 
antagonism  between  state  and  federal  legislation,  the  supposed 
repugnancy  of  the  law  of  1793  to  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the 
denial  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves,  and  the  question  as  to  the  responsibility  for 
the  execution  of  the  law.  Nearly  if  not  all  of  these  disputed 
points  were  involved  in  the  great  question  as  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  congressional  act,  a  question  that  kept  work- 
ing up  through  the  successive  decisions  of  the  courts  to  irritate 
and  disturb  the  peace  between  the  sections,  that  the  fugitive 
clause  in  the  federal  Constitution,  the  act  of  1793  itself,  and 
the  judicial  atlfirmations  following  in  their  train  were  intended 
to  promote. 

The  omission  of  a  provision  from  the  law  of  Congress  secur- 

1  Statutes  at  Large,  I,  302-305. 
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ing  trial  by  jury  to  the  alleged  fugitive  was  at  once  renuuked 
by  the  friends  of  the  bondman,  and  caused  the  law  to  be  de- 
nounced in  the  court-room  as  worthy  only  of  the  severest 
condemnation.^  As  early  as  1819,  in  the  case  of  Wright  V8. 
Deacon,  tried  before  tlie  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  it 
was  urged  that  the  supposed  fugitive  was  entitled  to  a  jury 
trial,  but  the  arguments  made  in  support  of  the  claim  have 
not  been  preserved. ^  The  question  was  presented  in  several 
subsequent  cases  of  importance  arising  under  the  law  of  1793, 
namely,  Jack  vs.  Martin,  in  1835,^  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Martin, 
about  1837,*  and  State  vs.  Hoppess,  in  1845.^  From  the 
reports  of  these  cases  one  is  not  able  to  gather  much  in 
the  way  of  direct  statement  showing  what  were  the  grounds 

1  Professor  Eugene  Wambaugh,  of  the  Law  School  of  Harvard  University, 
in  a  letter  to  the  author,  comments  as  follows  on  the  source  of  the  injustice 
wrought  by  the  Fugitive  Slave  acts :  "  The  ditiiculty  'ay  in  tlie  initial  assump- 
tion that  a  human  being  can  be  property.  Grant  this  assumption,  and  there 
follow  many  absurdities,  among  them  the  impossibility  of  framing  a  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  that  shall  be  both  logical  and  humane.  Human  beings  are  entitled 
to  a  trial  of  the  normal  sort,  especially  in  a  case  involving  the  liability  of  per- 
sonal restraint.  Chattels,  however,  are  entitled  to  no  trial  at  all ;  and  if  a 
chattel  be  lost  or  stolen,  the  owner  may  retake  it  wherever  he  finds  it,  provided 
he  commits  no  breach  of  the  peace.  (3  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  4.)  If 
slaves  had  been  treated  as  ordinary  chattels,  there  could  have  been  no  trial 
as  to  the  ownership  of  them,  unless,  indeed,  there  were  a  dispute  between 
competing  claimants.  There  would  have  been,  however,  the  fatal  objection 
that  thus  a  free  man  —  black,  mulatto,  or  white  —  might  be  enslaved  without 
a  hearing.  Here,  then,  is  a  puzzle.  If  the  man  is  a  slave,  he  is  entitled  to 
no  trial  at  all.  If  he  is  free,  he  is  entitled  to  a  trial  of  the  most  careful  sort, 
surrounded  with  all  the  safeguards  that  have  been  thrown  up  by  the  law. 
When  there  is  such  a  dilemma,  is  it  strange  that  there  should  be  a  com- 
promise ?  The  Fugitive  Slave  Laws  really  were  a  compromise ;  for  in  so  far 
as  they  provided  for  an  abnormal  and  incomplete  trial,  a  hearing  before  a 
United  States  Commissioner,  simply  to  determine  rights  as  between  the  sup- 
posed slave  and  the  supposed  master,  they  conceded  th»  tiidical  impossibility 
of  following  out  logically  the  supposition  that  huiran  boisig:  can  be  chattels, 
and,  in  so  far  as  they  denied  to  the  supposed  slave  t'ne  normal  trial,  they 
assumed  in  advance  that  he  was  a  slave.  I  need  noi  vv  ite  of  the  dilemma 
further.  A  procedure  intermediate  between  a  formal  trial  and  a  total  denial 
of  justice  was  probably  the  only  solution  practicable  in  those  days ;  but  it 
was  an  illogical  solution,  and  the  only  logical  solution  was  emancipation." 

*  6  Sergeant  and  Bawle's  Bepcrts,  63.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  368. 
»  14  WendelVs  Eeports,  514,     See  Appendix  B,  p.  368. 

*  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York,     2  Paine^s  Reports,  352.  '  2  Western  Law  Journal,  282. 
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taken  for  the  advocacy  of  trial  by  jury  in  such  cases,  but 
the  indications  that  appear  are  not  to  bo  mistaken.  In 
all  of  these  cases  it  stionis  to  have  been  insisted  that  the  law 
of  1793  failed  to  conform  to  the  constitutional  recpiirement  on 
this  point ;  and  in  State  vs.  Iiop[)(!ss  it  is  distin(!tly  stated 
that  tlio  law  provided  for  a  tiial  of  the  most  important  right 
without  a  jury,  contrary  to  the  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tion declaring  that  "  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the 
value  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury 
shall  be  preserved  .  .  .";^  and  that  the  act  also  authorized 
the  deprivation  of  a  person  of  his  or  lier  liberty  c(mtrary  to 
another  amendment,  whicli  declares  that  no  person  shall  be 
''  deprived  of  life,  liberiy,  or  property,  without  due  process  of 
law."''  In  Jack  vs.  Martin,  as  probably  in  the  other  cases, 
the  obvious  objection  seems  to  have  been  made  that  the  de- 
nial of  the  jury  contributed  to  make  easy  the  enslavement  of 
free  citizens.  The  courts,  however,  did  not  sustain  these 
objections  ;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  last  case  named.  Judge 
Nelson,  while  admitting  the  defect  of  the  law,  decided  in 
conformity  with  it,^  and  the  claims  upon  the  constitutional 
guarantees,  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  supposed  fugitive,  were 
also  overruled,  a  reason  given  in  the  case  of  Wright  vs.  Deacon 
being  that  the  evident  scope  and  tenor  of  both  the  Constitution 
and  the  act  of  Congress  favored  the  delivery  of  the  fugitive 
on  a  summary  proceeding  Avithout  the  delay  of  a  formal  trial 
in  a  court  of  common  law.  Another  reason  offered  by  the 
court  in  this  case,  and  repeated  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  in 
the  matter  of  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Martin,  was  that  the  exami- 
nation under  the  federal  slave  law  was  only  preliminary,  its 
purpose  being  merely  to  determine  the  claimant's  right  to 
carry  the  fugitive  back  to  the  state  whence  he  had  fled,  where 
the  question  of  slavery  would  proi)erly  be  open  to  inquiry. 

The  mode  of  arrest  permitted  by  the  law  was  a  cause  of 
irritatic/u  to  the  minds  of  abolitionists  throughout  the  tree 
states,  and  became  one  of  the  points  concerning  which  they 
joined  issue  in  the  courts.     The  law  empowered  the  claimant 

1  Amendments,  Article  VII,  *  Ibid.,  Article  V. 

» 12  WendeWs  Heports,  315-324, 
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to  seize  the  fugitive  wheresoever  found  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  him  before  an  officer  to  prove  property.  The  circum- 
stanc  *s  that  quickened  the  sympathy  of  a  community  into 
active  resistance  to  this  feature  of  the  law  are  fully  illus- 
trated in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  coming  before  a  high 
court,  in  which  the  question  of  seizure  was  brought  up 
for  determination.  Tlie  case  is  that  of  Commonwealth  vs. 
Griffith,  which  was  tried  in  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  at  the  October  term  in  1823.  From  the 
record  of  the  matter  appearing  in  the  law-books,  one  gathers 
that  a  slave,  Randolph,  who  had  fled  from  his  master  in 
Virginia,  found  a  refuge  in  New  Bedford  about  1818,  where 
by  his  thrift  he  acquired  a  dwelling-house.  After  several 
years  he  was  discovered  by  Griffith,  his  owner's  agent,  and 
was  seized  without  a  warrant  or  other  legal  process,  although 
the  agent  had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  a  deputy  sheriff 
present.  The  agent's  intention  was  to  take  the  slave  before 
a  magistrate  for  examination,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  1793.^ 
New  Bedford  was  a  Quaker  town,  and  the  slave  seems  not 
to  have  lacked  friends,  for  the  agent  was  at  once  indicted 
for  assault  and  battery  and  false  imprisonment.  The  action 
thus  begun  was  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the  state,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Norton,  the  attorney-general.  As 
against  the  act  of  Congress  the  prosecution  urged  that 
the  Constitution  did  not  authorize  a  seizure  without  some 
legal  process,  and  that  such  a  seizure  would  manifestly  be 
contrary  to  the  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  asserted  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in 
their  persons,  houses,  papers  and  effects,  against  unreason- 
able searches  and  seizures.^  The  protest  that  if  the  law 
was  constitutional  any  citizen's  house  might  be  invaded 
without  a  warrant  under  pretence  that  a  negro  was  concealed 
there  called  forth  the  interesting  remark  from  Chief  Justice 
Parker  that  a  case  arising  out  of  a  constable's  entering  a 
citizen's  house  without  warrant  in  search  of  a  slave  had 
come  before  him  in  Middlesex,  and  that  he  had  held  the  act 
to  be  a  trespass.     Nevertheless,  the  court  sustained  the  law 

*  2  Pickering's  lieports,  12.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  308. 

*  Amendments,  Article  IV  ;  2  Pickering^s  lieports,  15,  16. 
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on  the  ground  that  slaves  were  not  parties  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  that  the  amendment  referred  to  had  relation  only 
to  the  parties.* 

The  question  of  arrest  without  warrant  emerged  later  in 
several  other  cases;  for  example,  Johnson  vs.  Tompkins 
(1833;,2  the  matter  of  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Martin  (1837),3 
Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania  (1842),*  and  State  vs.  Hoppess 
(1845).^  The  line  of  objection  followed  by  those  opposing 
the  law  in  this  series  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
arguments  presented  in  the  Massachusetts  case  of  1823, 
treated  above.  The  tribunals  before  which  the  later  suits 
were  brought  did  not  depart  from  the  precedent  set  in  the 
early  case,  and  the  act  of  1793  was  invariably  justified.  In 
Johnson  vs.  Tompkins  the  court  pointed  out  that  under 
the  law  the  claimant  was  not  only  free  to  arrest  his  fugitive 
without  a  warrant,  but  that  he  was  also  free  to  do  this  un- 
accompanied by  any  civil  officer,  although,  as  was  suggested, 
it  was  the  part  of  prudence  to  have  such  an  officer  to  keep 
the  peace.^  In  the  famous  case  of  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  went  back  of  the 
law  of  Congress  to  the  Constitution  in  seeking  the  source 
of  the  master's  right  of  recaption,  and  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  "under  and  in  virtue  of  the  Constitution,  the 
owner  of  a  slave  is  clothed  with  entire  authority,  in  every 
state  in  the  Union,  to  seize  and  recapture  his  slave,  whenever 
he  can  do  it  v/ithout  any  breach  of  the  peace,  or  any  illegal 
violence.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent  this  clause  of 
the  Constitution  may  properly  be  said  to  executf  itself,  and 
to  require  no  aid  from  legislation,  state  or  natioi  iil."^ 

For  many  years  before  Prigg's  case  various  states  in  the 
North  had  considered  it  to  be  within  the  province  of  their 

1  2  Pickering''s  Beports,  19. 

3  In  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  Dist'-ict  of 
Pennsylvania.  1  BaldvoUi's  Circuit  Court  Eeports,  p.  671  et  seq.  See  Ap- 
pendix B,  p.  368.  »  2  Paine's  Reports,  350.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  3f  9. 

«  16  T.'^rs'  lieports,  G\:i. 

8  2  ,>'.iitern  Law  Journa!,  282.     See  Appendix  B,  p.  371. 

8  1  jBaWtoiu's  Circuit  Court  P.eports,  571 ;  liurd,  Law  of  FrecJom  and 
Bondage,  Vol.  II,  p.  444. 

7  16  Peters'  lieports,  G13. 
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legislative  powers  to  enact  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves.  It  would  be  beside  our  purpose  to  enter 
here  upon  an  examination  of  these  statutes,  but  it  is  proper 
to  say  that  the  variety  of  particulars  in  wliich  these  differed 
from  the  law  concerning  the  same  subject  enacted  by  Con- 
gress prepared  the  way  for  a  series  of  legal  contests  in  regard 
to  the  question,  whether  the  power  to  legislate  in  relation  to 
fugitive  slaves  could  be  exercised  properly  by  the  states  as 
well  as  by  the  federal  government.  This  issue  presented 
itself  in  at  least  three  notable  cases  under  the  law  of  1793: 
these  were  Jack  vs.  Martin  (1885),  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Mar- 
tin (1837),  and  Prigg  vs.  Pennsylvania  (1842).  The  decisions 
reached  in  the  first  and  last  cases  are  of  especial  significance, 
because,  in  the  first,  the  question  of  concurrent  jurisdiction 
constituted  the  subject  of  main  interest  for  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  York,  the  court  to  which  the  case  had  been 
taken  from  an  inferior  tribunal;  while  in  the  last  case,  the 
importance  attaches  to  the  conclusive  character  of  an  adjudi- 
cation pronounced  by  the  most  exalted  court  of  the  nation. 

In  Jack  vs.  Martin  the  action  was  begun  under  the  New 
York  law  of  1828  for  the  recovery  of  a  fugitive  from  New 
Orleans.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this  law  authorized 
the  seizure  and  return  of  fugitives  to  their  owners,  and  that 
in  the  case  before  us,  as  occurred  also  in  the  case  of  Peter, 
alias  Lewis  Martin,  the  negro  was  adjudged  to  liis  claimant, 
the  law  of  the  sta;  ?,  was  considered  invalid,  because  the  right 
of  legislation  on  the  subject  was  held  to  belong  exclusively 
to  the  national  government. ^ 

In  Prigg's  case  2  a  statute  of  Pennsylvania,  passed  in  1826, 
and  bearing  the  suggestive  title,  "  An  act  to  give  effect  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  rela- 
tive to  fugitives  from  labor,  for  the  protection  of  free  people 
of  color,  and  to  prevent  kidnapping,"  was  violated  by  Edward 
Prigg  in  seizing  and  removing  a  fugitive  slave-woman  and 
her  children  from  York  County,  Pennsylvania,  into  Mary- 
land, where  their  mistress  lived.  In  the  argument  made 
before  the  Supreme  Court  in  support  of  the  state  law,  the  au- 
thority of  the  state  to  legislate  was  urged  on  the  ground  tliat 


12  WendelVs  Reports,  311,  316-318. 


*  See  Appendix  B,  p.  370. 
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such  authority  was  not  prohibited  to  the  states  nor  expressly 
granted  "in  terms  "  to  Congress;  ^  that  the  statute  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  been  enacted  at  the  instance  of  Maryland,  and 
with  a  view  to  giving  effect  to  the  constitutional  provision 
relative  to  fugitives  ;  ^  that  the  states  could  best  determine 
how  the  duty  of  delivery  enjoined  upon  them  should  be  per- 
formed so  as  to  be  made  acceptable  to  their  citizens  ;  ^  and. 
that  the  act  of  Congress  was  silent  as  to  the  rights  of  negroes 
wrongfully  seized  and.  of  the  states  whose  territory  was  en- 
tered and  laws  violated  by  persons  acting  under  pretext  of 
right.*     The  Supreme  Court  did  not  sustain  these  objections. 
A  majority  of  the  judges  agreed  with  Justice  Story  in  the 
view  that  Congress  alone  had  the  power  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves.     The  reasons  given  for  this  view 
\/«re  two:  first,  the  constitutional  source  of  the  authority, 
b}'  virtue  of  which  the  force  of  an  act  of  Congress  pervades 
the  whole  Union  uncontrolled  by  state  sovereignty  or  state 
laws,   and  Sv^^ares   rights  that  otherwise  would  rest  upon 
interstate  comity  and  favor;  and,  secondly,  the  necessitv  of 
having  a  uniform  system  of  regulations  for  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  by  which  the  differences  arising  from  the 
varieties  of  policy,  local  convenience  and  local  feelings  exist- 
ing in  the  various  states  can  be  avoided.     The  right  to  retake 
fugitive  slaves  and  the  correlative  duty  to  deliver  them  were  to 
be  "  coextensive  and  uniform  in  remedy  and  operation  through- 
out the  whole  Union."     While  maintaining  that  the  right  oi 
legislotioii  in  this  matter  was  exclusively  vested  in  Congress, 
the  court  insisted  that  it  did  not  thereby  interfere  with  tlio 
polic    f  ower  of  the  several  states,  and  that  by  virtue  of  this 
power  tiie  states  had  the  authority  to  arrest  and  imprison 
rurdwaj'  sV:  'c-,  und  to  expel  them  from  their  borders,  just  as 
tliey  might  do  with  vagrants,  provided  that  in  exercising 
this  jurisdiction  the  rights  of  owners  to  reclaim  their  slaves 
secured  by  the  Constitution  and  the  legislation  of  Congress 
were  not  impeded  or  destroyed.^ 

As  the  friends  of  runaway  slaves  sometimes  sought  to 
oppo?3  to  the  summary  procedure  of  the  federal   law  the 


1    G  -Vlts'  lieports,  579. 


2  Ibid.,  588-590. 
6  Ibid.,  012-017. 


'Ibid.,  695. 
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processes  pi'ovided  by  state  laws  in  behalf  of  fugitives,  so 
in  their  endeavor  to  overthrow  the  act  of  1793,  they  occa- 
sionally appealed  to  the  Ordinance  for  the  government  of 
the  Northwest  Territory.  The  Ordinance,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, contained  a  clause  prohibiting  slavery  throughout  the 
region  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  another  authorizing 
the  surrender  of  slaves  escaping  into  this  territory. ^  The 
abolitionists  took  advantage  of  these  provisions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  release  of 
those  that  had  fallen  into  the  eager  grasp  of  the  congres- 
sional act,  and  at  the  same  time  of  proving  the  incompati- 
bility of  this  measure  ^h  the  Ordinance.  The  attempt 
to  do  these  things  was    i  in   three  well-known    cases, 

which  came  before  the  col:.  about  1845.  The  first  of 
t"i  >se  was  State  vs.  Hoppess,  tried  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ohio  on  the  circuit,  to  secure  the  liberation  of  a 
slave  that  had  fled  from  his  keeper,  but  was  afterwards 
recaptured  ;  ^  the  second  was  Vaughan  vs.  Williams,  ad- 
judicated in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Indiana,  a  case  originating  in  an  action  against 
the  defendant  for  rescuing  certain  fugitives ;  ^  and  the  third 
was  Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt,  which  was  carried  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  there  decided.  This 
last  case  grew  out  of  the  aid  given  nino  runaways  by  Mr. 
Van  Zandt,  through  which  one  of  them  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing.* The  arguments,  based  upon  the  Ordinance,  that  were 
advanced  in  these  cases  are  adequately  set  forth  in  the  report 
of  the  first  case,  a  report  prepared  by  Salmon  P.  Chase,  sub- 
sequently Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  These  arguments,  two  in  number,  were  as  follows  : 
first,  the  Ordinance  expressly  prohibited  slavery,  and  thereby 
effected  the  immediate  emancipation  of  all  slaves  in  the  Ter- 
ritory ;  and,  secondly,  the  clause  in  the  Ordinance  providing 
for  the  surrender  of  fugitives  applied  only  to  persons  held 
to  service  in  the  original  states.^ 

»  See  Chap.  II,  pp.  28,  32.  «  2  Western  Law  Journal,  279-293. 

"  3  Western  Law  Journal,  65-71 ;  also,  3  McLean^s  Reports,  630-638. 
*  6  IlowarcVs  Eeports,  215  et  seq. 
6  2  Western  Laxo  Journal,  281,  283  ;  3  McLean,  630. 
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The  opinions  given  by  the  courts  in  the  cases  under  con- 
sideration failed  to  support  the  idea  of  the  irreconcilability 
existing  between  tlie  law  of  1793  and  the  Ordinance.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  declared  that  under  the  federal  Con- 
stitution the  right  of  recaption  of  fugitive  slaves  was  secured 
to  the  new  states  to  tlie  same  extent  that  it  belonged  to  the 
original  states.*  The  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
took  virtually  the  same  stand  by  pointing  out  that  a  state 
carved  from  the  Northwest  Territory  assumed  the  same  con- 
stitutional obligations  by  entering  the  Union  that  the  origi- 
nal thirteen  states  had  earlier  assumed,  and  that  where  a 
conflict  occurred  the  Constitution  was  paramount  to  the 
Ordinance. 2  Finally,  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington 
declared  that  the  clause  in  the  Ordinance  prohibiting  sla- 
very applied  only  to  people  living  within  the  bordei's  of  the 
Northwest  Territory,  and  that  it  did  not  impair  the  rights 
of  those  living  in  states  outside  of  this  domain.  Whereso- 
ever the  Ordinance  existed  the  states  preserved  their  own 
laws,  as  well  as  the  Ordinance,  by  forbidding  slavery ;  the 
provision  of  the  Constitution  and  the  act  of  Congress  look- 
ing toward  the  delivery  of  fugitive  slaves  did  not  interfere 
with  the  laws  of  the  free  states  as  to  their  own  subjects. 
The  court  therefore  held  that  there  was  no  repugnance 
between  the  act  and  the  Ordinance.^ 

Among  the  various  objections  raised  in  the  court-room 
against  the  law  of  1793,  the  denial  of  the  power  of  Congress 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves  was  one  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  It  commanded  the  attention  of 
the  bench  in  at  least  two  important  cases,  both  of  which 
have  been  mentioned  in  other  connections,  namely,  Peter, 
alias  Lewis  Martin  (1837),  and  State  vs.  Hoppess  (18-15). 
In  both  of  these  cases  the  denial  of  legislative  authority  was 
based  upon  the  doctrine  that  there  had  been  no  delegation 
of  the  necessaiy  power  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution. 
The  fugitive  slave  clause  in  the  Constitution,  it  was  said  in 
the   report   of  the   second   case,   prepared   by  Mr.    Chase, 

1  2  Western  Law  Journal,  288. 

2  3  McLean\s  licports,  532  ;  3  Western  Law  Journal,  65. 
8  5  Iloxmrd's  lirports,  230,  231. 
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granted  no  power  at  all  to  Congress,  but  was  "  a  mere 
clause  of  compact  imposing  a  duty  on  tlie  states  to  be  ful- 
filled, if  at  all,  by  state  legislation."  i  However  prevalent 
this  view  may  have  been  in  the  Northern  states, — and  the 
numbev  of  state  laws  dealing  with  the  subject  of  fugitive 
slaves  indicales  that  it  predominated,  —  neither  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New 
York  in  the  earlier  case,  nor  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  in 
the  later,  were  willing  to  subscribe  to  the  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary,  both  asserted  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  laws 
for  the  restoration  of  runaway  slaves,  on  the  ground  that 
the  creation  of  a  duty  or  a  right  by  the  Constitution  is  the 
warrant  under  which  Congress  necessarily  acts  in  making 
the  laws  needful  to  enforce  the  duty  or  secure  the  right.^ 

The  outcome  of  the  judicial  examination  in  the  high 
courts  of  the  various  pt)ints  thus  far  considered  was  wholly 
favorable  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  of  1793.  The 
one  case  within  the  c  itf-go'-j-  of  great  cases  in  which  that 
law  was  decided  to  be  unconstitutional  in  any  particular 
was  that  of  P-'-rg  vs.  Pennsylvania.  By  the  law  of 
1793  state  and  local  authorities  were  empowered  to  take 
cognizance  of  fugitive  slave  cases  together  with  judges  hold- 
ing their  appointments  from  the  federal  government.^  In 
the  hearing  given  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  in  1842,  Mr.  Johnson,  the  attorney-general  of 
Pennsylvania,  cited  former  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  show  that  in  so  far  as  the  congressional  law  vested  juris- 
diction in  state  officers  it  was  unconstitutional  and  void.* 
The  court's  answer  was  momentous  and  far-reaching. 
While  the  law  was  declared  to  be  constitutional  in  its  essen- 
tial features,  it  was  asserted  that  it  did  not  point  out  any 
state  functionaries,  or  any  state  actions,  to  carry  its  provi- 
sions into  effect.  The  states  could  not,  therefore,  so  the 
court  decided,  be  compelled  to  enforce  them  ;  and  any  in- 
sistence that  the  states  were  bound  to  provide  means  for  the 


1 2  Paine''s  Eeports,  354  ;  2  Western  Law  Journal,  282. 

'  2  Paine's  Eeports,  364,  355  ;  also,  2  Weste7'n  Lato  Journal,  289. 

8  See  Section  3  of  the  act.  Statutes  at  Large,  I,  302-306. 

*  16  Peters'  Reports,  598. 
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performance  of  tlie  duties  of  the  national  government,  no- 
where delegated  or  entrusted  to  them  by  the  Constitution, 
would  bear  the  appearance  of  an  unconstitutional  exercise 
of  the  interpretative  power. i  As  the  decision  in  the  Prigg 
case  carried  the  weight  of  great  authority,  and  became  a 
precedent  for  all  future  judgments,^  the  relief  it  afforded 
state  officers  from  distasteful  functions  was  soon  accepted 
by  many  states,  and  they  enacted  laws  forbidding  their 
magistrates  to  issue  warrants  for  the  arrest  or  removal  of 
fugitive  slaves.^  In  consequence  of  this  manifest  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Northern  states  to  restore  to 
Southern  masters  their  escaped  slaves,  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  induced  to  make  more  effective  provision  for  the 
execution  of  the  Constitution  in  this  particular.  Such  pro- 
vision was  embodied  in  the  second  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
passed  as  a  part  of  the  Compromise  of  1850. 

That  the  new  law  was  not  intended  to  extinguish  the  old 
is  apparent  from  the  title  assigned  it,  which  read  :  "  An  Act 
to  amend,  and  supplementary  to,  the  Act  entitled  '  An  Act 
respecting  Fugitives  from  Justice,  and  Persons  escaping 
from  the  service  of  their  Masters,  .  .  ."*  Its  evident  pur- 
pose was  to  increase  the  facilities  and  improve  the  means 
for  the  recovery  of  fugitives  from,  labor.  To  this  end  it 
created  commissioners,  who  were  to  have  authority,  like 
the  judges  of  the  circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  to  issue  warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  runaway 
slaves,  and  to  grant  certificates  for  the  removal  of  such  per- 
sons back  to  the  state  or  territory  whence  they  had  escaped. 
All  cases  were  to  be  heard  in  a  summary  manner  ;  the  testi- 
mony of  the  alleged  fugitive  could  not  be  received  in  evi- 
dence ;  and  the  fee  of  the  commissioner  or  judge  was  to  be 
ten  dollars  when  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  claimant, 
but  only  five  dollars  when  it  was  unfavorable.  The  penalties 
created  by  the  new  law  were   more   rigorous   than   those 

1  16  Peters'  Reports,  608,  622.  See  also  Marion  G.  McDouf^aH's  Fugitive 
Slaves,  pp.  108,  109. 

2  M.  G.  McDougall's  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  28. 

8  See  Chap.  IX,  pp.  245,  246,  and  Chap.  X,  p.  337. 
*  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  402. 
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imposed  by  tliu  old.  A  fine  not  to  exceed  a  thousand  dollars 
and  imprisornnent  not  to  exceed  six  months  constituted  the 
punishment  for  harboring  a  runaway  or  aiding  in  his  rescue, 
and  the  party  injured  could  bring  suit  for  civil  damages 
against  the  offender  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  for 
each  fugitive  lost  through  his  interference.  If  the  claimant 
apprehended  a  rescue,  the  officer  making  the  arrest  could 
be  required  to  retain  the  fugitive  in  his  custody  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  him  to  the  state  whence  he  had  fled.  The 
refusal  of  the  officer  to  obey  and  execute  the  warrants  and 
precepts  issued  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  laid  him 
liable  to  a  line  of  a  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the 
claimant  ;  and  the  escape  of  a  fugitive  from  his  custody, 
whether  with  his  assent  or  without  it,  made  him  liable  to  a 
prosecution  for  the  full  value  of  the  labor  of  the  negro  thus 
lost.  Ample  security  from  such  disaster  was  intended  to  be 
provided  for  the  marshal  and  his  deputies  by  the  clause 
authorizing  them  to  summon  to  their  aid  the  bystanders,  or 
posse  comitatus,  when  necessary,  and  all  good  citizens  were 
commanded  to  respond  promptly  with  their  assistance.  In 
removing  a  fugitive  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  had 
escaped,  when  an  attempt  at  rescue  was  feared,  the  marshal 
in  charge  was  commanded  to  employ  as  many  persons  as  he 
deemed  'xecessary  to  resist  the  interference.  The  omission 
of  the  ii'.nv  law  to  mention  any  officers  appointed  by  the 
states  is  doubtless  traceable,  as  is  the  clause  establishing 
commissioi^erships,  to  the  ruling  in  the  decision  of  Prigg's 
case  that  state  officers  could  not  be  forced  to  execute  federal 
legislation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  decision  in  the  Prigg  case 
also  contained  a  ruling  that  acknowledged  the  right  of  the 
claimant  to  seize  and  remove  the  alleged  fugitive,  whereso- 
ever found,  without  judicial  process.  It  has  been  suggested 
recently  that  this  part  of  the  decision,  denominated  the 
most  obi./xious  part,  was  avoided  in  the  law  of  1850. *  But 
the  language  of  the  new  law  no  more  denied  this  right  than 

1  Henry  W.  Rogers,  Editor,  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  as 
seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law,  Lecture  III,  by  George  W.  Biddle, 
p.  152. 
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the  language  of  the  old  bestowed  it.  In  both  cases  equally 
the  claimant  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  right  of  private 
seizure  and  arrest  without  process,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  supposed  fugitive  before  the  proper  official.^  So 
far  as  the  language  of  the  statute  was  concorned  the  Prigg 
decision  was  quite  as  imssible  under  the  later  as  under  the 
earlier  law.  It  was  1  .e  language  of  the  Constitution  upon 
which  this  part  of  the  famous  decision  was  made  to  rest,  and 
that,  it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  continued  unchanged  during 
the  period  with  which  we  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  of  course,  that  the  law  of  1850 
was  found  to  be  intrinsically  l>ss  objectionable  to  abolitionists 
than  the  measure  it  was  inter  ded  to  supplement.  On  tlie 
contrary,  it  soon  proved  to  be  decidedly  Uiore  objectionable. 
The  features  of  the  first  Slave  Act  that  were  obnoxious  to  the 
Northern  people,  and  had  been  subjected  to  examination  in 
the  courts,  were  retained  in  the  second  act,  where  they  were 
associated  with  a  number  of  new  features  of  such  a  character 
that  they  soon  brought  the  new  law  into  the  greatest  con- 
tempt. While,  therefore,  the  records  of  the  trials  of  the 
chief  cases  arising  under  the  later  law  are  found  to  contain 
arguments  borrowed  from  the  contentions  made  in  the  cases 

1  Section  3  of  the  law  of  1793  provided  that  "the  person  to  wliom  such 
labour  or  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered  to 
seize  and  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labour,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  .  .  .  within  the 
state,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county  (etc. )  .  .  .  wherein  such  seizure 
.  .  .  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magis- 
trate ...  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magistrate  to  give  a  certificate 
thereof  .  .  .  which  shall  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the  said  fugitive 
...  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled." 

Section  6  of  the  act  of  1850  provides  that  "the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  such  service  or  labour  may  be  due,  or  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney 
.  .  .  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive  person,  either  by  procuring  a  war- 
rant ...  or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugitive,  where  the  same  can  be 
done  without  process,  and  by  taking,  or  causing  such  person  to  be  taken, 
forthwith  before  such  court,  judge  or  commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be 
to  hear  and  determine  the  case  ...  in  a  summary  manner  ;  and  upon  satis- 
factory proof  ...  to  make  out  and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent 
or  attorney,  a  certificate  .  .  .  with  authority  ...  to  use  such  reasonable 
force  ...  as  may  be  necessary  ...  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitive  per- 
son back  to  the  State  or  Territory  whence  he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as 
aforesaid." 
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already  discussed,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  they  afford 
proof  that  new  arguments  were  also  brought  to  bear  against 
the  act  of  1850.  As  with  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  so 
also  with  its  successor,  fault  was  found  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  any  provision  for  jury  trial ;  ^  the  authority  of  a 
claimant  or  his  agent  to  arrest  without  legal  process  ;  ^  the 
opp(;sition  alleged  to  exist  between  the  law  and  the  Ordinance 
of  1787;  ^  and  the  power  said  to  be  improperly  exercised  by 
Congress  in  legislating  upon  the  subject  of  fugitive  slaves.^ 
It  is  unnecessary  to  introduce  here  a  study  of  these  points 
as  they  presented  themselves  in  the  various  cases  arising, 
for  a  discussion  of  them  would  lead  to  no  principles  of  im- 
portance other  than  those  discovered  in  the  cases  already 
examined.^ 

In  some  of  the  cases  that  were  tried  under  the  act  of  1850, 
however,  new  questions  appeared  ;  and  in  some,  where  the 
questions  were  perhaps  without  novelty,  the  circumstances 
were  such  that  the  cases  cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  silence. 

If,  as  was  freely  declared  by  the  abolitionists,  it  was  possi- 
ble for  free  negroes  to  be  abducted  from  the  Northern  states 
under  the  form  of  procedure  laid  down  by  the  act  of  1793, 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the  same  thing  was 
equally  possible  under  the  procedure  established  by  the  act 

1  Sims'  case,  tried  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts, 
March  term,  1851.    See  7  Cushing''s  Reports,  ;310. 

Miller  vs.  McQuerry,  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
i*:  Ohio,  1853.     See  5  McLean's  Reports,  481-484. 

Ex  parte  Simeon  Bushnell,  etc.,  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio, 
May.  1850.     See  9  Ohio  State  Reports,  170. 

2  Norris  vs.  Newton  et  al.,  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  Indiana,  May  term,  1850.     See  5  McLeaii's  Reports,  98. 

Ex  parte  Simeon  Bushnell,  etc.    See  9  Ohio  State  Reports,  174. 

United  States  vs.  Buck,  tried  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania,  18G0.  See  8  American  Law 
Register,  543. 

3  Booth's  case,  tried  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  June  term, 
1854.     See  3  Wisconsin  Reports,  3. 

Ex  parte  Simeon  Bushnell,  and  ex  parte  Charles  Langston,  tried  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio,  May,  1859.  See  9  Ohio  State  Reports,  111,  114- 
117,  124,  186. 

*  Sims'  case  See  7  Cushing^s  Reports,  290.  Booth's  case.  See  3  Wis- 
consin Reports. 

6  For  the  text  of  the  Slave  Laws,  see  Appendix  A,  pp.  359-366. 
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of  1850.  Certain  it  is  that  the  sinti-shivery  people  were 
not  dubious  on  this  point,  but  they  had  scarcely  had  time  to 
formulate  their  criticisms  of  the  new  law  when  the  first  case 
under  it  of  which  there  is  any  record  demonstrated  the  ease 
with  which  this  legislation  could  be  taken  advantage  of  in 
the  commission  of  a  foul  injustice.  The  case  occurred  Sep- 
tember 26,  only  eight  days  after  the  passage  of  the  act. 
A  free  negro,  James  Hamlet,  then  living  in  New  York,  was 
arrested  as  the  slave  of  Mary  Brown,  of  Baltimore.  The 
hearing  took  place  before  a  United  States  commissioner  and 
the  negro's  removal  followed  at  once.  The  community  in 
which  Hamlet  was  living  was  greatly  incensed  when  the  facts 
concerning  his  disappearance  became  known,  and  the  sum  of 
money  necessary  for  his  redemption  was  quickly  contributed. 
Before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  he  was  brought  back  from 
slave  ry.i 

The  summary  manner  in  which  this  case  was  disposed  of 
had  prevented  a  defence  being  made  in  behalf  of  the  sup- 
posed fugitive.  In  the  next  case,  however,  that  of  Thomas 
Sims,  which  was  tried  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1851,  the  negro  was  represented  by  compe- 
tent counsel,  who  brought  forward  objections  against  the 
second  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Almost  the  first  of  these  was 
directed  against  the  power  of  the  special  officers,  the  com- 
missioners, created  by  the  new  law.  It  was  insisted  that  the 
authority  with  which  these  officers  were  invested  was  dis- 
tinctly judicial  in  character,  despite  the  constitutional  pro- 
vision limiting  the  exercise  of  the  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  to  organized  courts  of  justice,  composed  of 
judges,  holding  their  offices  during  good  behavior,  and  re- 
ceiving fixed  salaries  for  their  services.^  The  same  argu- 
ment seems  to  have  been  adduced  in  Scott's  case,  tried  before 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Massachusetts  in 
1851 ;  in  the  case  of  Miller  vs.  McQuerry,  tried  before  tht 
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1  Marion  G.  McDonsall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  43  and  44,  with  the  refer- 
ences there  given ;  Wilson,  Eise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  II, 
pp.  304,  305.    See  Appendix  B,  p.  372. 

2  7  Cushing^s  Beports,  287.  The  constitutional  requirement  will  be  found 
in  Article  III,  Section  1,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
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Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  in  Ohio  in  1853 ;  *  in 
Booth's  case,  argued  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin 
in  1H54;  2  in  the  case  known  as  er parte  Robinson,  adjudicated 
by  the  Circuit  Court  of  tlie  United  States  for  the  Southern 
District  of  Ohio  at  its  April  term,  1855;  ^  and  in  the  case  ex 
parte  Simeon  Hushnell,  argued  and  determined  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio  in  1850.*  The  c(mrt  met  this  argu- 
ment by  a  direct  answer  in  four  of  tlic  cases  mentioned, 
namely,  tliose  of  Sims,  Scott,  Booth  and  ex  parte  Robinson. 
In  the  first,  Sims'  case,  Chief  Justice  Shaw  pointed  out 
that  under  the  Slave  Law  of  1793  the  jurisdiction  over  fugi- 
tive slave  cases  had  been  conferred  on  justices  of  the  peace 
and  magistrates  of  cities  and  towns  corporate,  as  well  as  on 
judges  of  the  United  States  circuit  and  district  courts,  and 
that  evidently,  therefore,  the  power  bestowed  had  not  been 
deemed  judicial  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  urged  that  the 
functions  of  the  commissioners  were  judicial.  At  the  same 
time  the  judge  admitted  that  the  "argument  from  the  limita- 
tion of  judicial  power  would  be  entitled  to  very  grave  consider- 
ation "  if  it  were  without  th  j  support  of  early  construction, 
judicial  precedent  and  the  acquiescence  of  the  general  and 
state  governments.  In  the  trial  of  James  Scott,  on  the 
charge  of  aiding  in  the  rescue  of  Shadracli  (May  or  June, 
1851),  Judge  Sprague,  of  the  United  States  District  Court, 
held  that  the  legal  force  of  the  certificate  issued  by  a  com- 
missioner lay  merely  in  the  authority  it  conveyed  to  remove 
the  person  designated  from  one  state  to  another,  and  that 
the  disposition  made  of  the  person  removed  depended  solely 
upon  the  laws  of  the  state  to  which  he  was  taken.  The  facts 
set  down  in  the  certificate  were  not,  therefore,  to  be  considered 
as  matters  judicially  established,  but  as  facts  only  in  the 
opinion  of  the  commissioner.  In  Booth's  case,  the  opinion 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  contained  a  reference  to 
the  legality  of  the  power  of  the  commissioners  and  sustained 
the  objection  to  their  authority  on  the  ground  of  unconstitu- 
tionality.^    In  ex  parte  Robinson,  Judge  McLean  admitted 


*  5  McLean''s  Reports,  481. 
'3  Wisconcn  Reports,  39. 
'  6  McLeau^s  Reports,  359. 


9  Ohio  State  Reports,  176. 
3  Wisconsin  Reports,  64. 
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that  the  inquiry  made  by  the  commissi  )iier  was  "some- 
what in  the  nature  of  judicial  power,"  but  that  the  same 
remark  applied  to  all  the  oilicers  of  the  accounting  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  as,  for  example,  the  examiners  in 
the  Patent  Olliee.  lie  also  remarked  that  the  Supreme 
('ourt  had  always  treated  the  acts  of  the  commissioners,  in 
the  cases  that  had  come  before  it,  as  possessed  of  authority 
under  the  law.^ 

The  uncertainty  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  com- 
missioners' power  displayed  in  the  different  views  of  the 
courts  before  which  the  question  was  brought  marks  the 
observations  of  the  commissioners  themselves  in  regard  to 
their  authority.  Examples  will  be  found  in  Sims'  and 
Burns'  cases.  In  the  former,  Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  de- 
clared that  claims  for  fugitive  slaves  came  within  the  judi- 
cial power  of  the  federal  government,  and  that,  consequently, 
the  mode  and  means  of  the  application  of  this  power  to  the 
cases  arising  were  properly  to  be  determined  by  Congress. 
In  the  latter,  Mr.  Edward  G.  Loring  asserted  that  his  action 
was  not  judicial  at  all,  but  only  ministerial. 

An  additional  ground  of  objection  to  the  commissioners 
was  found  in  the  provision  made  in  the  law  of  1850  for  their 
remuneration.  When  one  of  these  officers  issued  a  certifi- 
cate authorizing  the  removal  of  a  runaway  to  the  state 
whence  he  had  escaped,  he  was  legally  entitled  to  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars ;  when,  however,  he  withheld  the  warrant  he 
could  receive  but  five  dollars.  Abolitionists  took  much 
offence  at  this  arrangement,  and  sometimes  scornfully  de- 
nominated the  special  appointees  under  the  law  the  "  ten- 
dollar  commissioners,"  and  insisted  that  the  difference 
between  the  fees  was  in  the  nature  of  a  bribe  held  out  to 
the  officers  to  induce  them  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 
Considering  the  prevalence  of  this  feeling  outside  of  the 
courts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  objections  to  the  section  of 
the  act  regulating  the  fees  of  commissioners  should  have  been 
taken  within  the  court-room. ^  Such  objection  was  raised 
in  McQuerry's  case,  and  was  answered  by  Judge  McLean. 

1  6  McLean's  Reports,  359,  360. 

*  Hurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage,  Vol.  II,  p.  747. 
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This  answer  is  probably  the  only  one  judicially  declared, 
and  is  worth  quoting:  "In  regard  to  the  five  dollars,  in 
addition,  paid  to  the  commissioner,  where  the  fugitive  is 
remanded  to  the  claimant,"  the  judge  explained,  "in  all 
fairness  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  bribe,  or  as  so  intended 
b}''  Congress ;  but  as  a  compensation  to  the  commissioner 
for  making  a  statement  of  the  case,  which  includes  the  facts 
proved,  and  to  which  the  certificate  is  annexed.  In  cases 
where  the  witnesses  are  numerous  and  the  investigation 
takes  up  several  days,  five  dollars  would  scarcely  be  a  com- 
pensation for  the  statement  required.  Where  the  fugitive 
is  discharged,  no  statement  is  necessary."  ^ 

The  fees  paid  to  commissioners  were,  as  indicated  in  the 
remarks  just  quoted,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  services 
rendered  i-i  inquiries  relative  to  the  rights  of  ownership  of 
negroes  alleged  to  have  escaped  from  the  South.  These 
inquiries,  together  with  similar  inquiries  that  arose  under 
the  act  of  1793,  constitute  a  group  by  themselves.  Anotlier 
group  is  made  up  of  the  cases  growing  out  of  the  prosecution 
under  the  two  acts  of  persons  charged  with  harboring  fugi- 
tive slaves,  or  aiding  in  their  rescue.  The  secrecy  observed 
by  abolitionists  in  giving  assistance  to  escaping  bondmen 
shows  that  the  evils  threatening,  if  a  discovery  occurred, 
were  constantly  kept  in  mind.  After  the  passage  of  the 
second  act,  public  denunciation  of  the  measure  was  indulged 
in  freely,  and  open  resistance  to  its  provisions,  whether 
these  should  be  considered  constitutional  or  not,  was  recom- 
mended in  some  quarters.  Such  remonstrances  seem  to 
have  early  disturbed  the  judicial  repose  of  the  courts,  for, 
six  months  after  the  new  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  had  become  a 
law.  Justice  Nelson  found  occasion  in  the  course  of  a  charge 
to  the  grand  jury  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  to  deliver  a  speech 
on  sectional  issues  in  wliich  he  gave  an  exposition  of  the 
new  law,  "  so  that  those,  if  any  there  be,  who  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  disobey  it,  may  be  fully  apprised  of  the  con- 
sequences."'^   The  severer  penalties  of  the  law  of  1850  had 

^  5  McLean^s  Beports,  481. 

'  1  Blatchford's  Circuit  Court  Beports,  636. 
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no  deterrent  effect  upon  those  who  were  determined  to  resist 
its  enforcement.  The  fervor  displayed  in  harboring  runa- 
ways increased  rather  than  diminished  throughout  the  free 
states,  and  the  sjjirit  of  resistance  thus  fostered  broke  out 
in  daring  and  sometimes  successful  attempts  at  rescue. 
Tlirough  the  activity  of  slave-owners  in  seeking  the  recov- 
ery of  their  lost  property,  and  the  support  afforded  them  by 
the  government  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  new  law,  a 
number  of  offenders  were  brought  to  trial  and  subjected  to 
punishments  inflicted  under  its  provisions. 

Among  the  prosecutions  arising  under  the  two  congres- 
sional acts  the  following  cases  are  offered  as  typical.  The 
number  has  been  limited  by  choosing  in  general  from  among 
such  as  came  before  supreme  courts  of  the  states,  or  before 
circuit  and  district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  earliest  cases  of  which  we  have  record  was 
brought  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  on  writ  of  error,  in 
1822.  The  action  was  for  the  penalty  under  the  law  of 
1793  for  obstructing  tlie  plaintifl^,  a  citizen  of  Maryland,  in 
seizing  his  escaped  slave  in  Philadelphia  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  him  before  a  magistrate  there  to  prove  property. 
The  trial  in  the  United  States  District  Court  had  termi- 
nated in  a  verdict  of  8500  for  the  slave-owner.  Judge 
Washington,  of  the  Circuit  Court,  decided,  however,  that 
there  was  an  error  in  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court,  that 
the  judgment  must  be  reversed  with  costs,  and  the  cause 
remitted  to  the  District  Court  in  order  that  a  new  trial 
might  be  had.  This  case  is  known  in  the  law  books  as  the 
case  of  Hill  vs.  Low.^ 

Occasionally  an  attempt  at  rescue  ended  in  the  arrest  and 
imprisonment  of  the  slave-catchers,  as  well  as  the  release  of 
the  captured  negro.  When  a  party  of  rescuers  went  to 
such  a  length  as  here  indicated  it  laid  itself  liable  to  an 
action  for  damages  on  the  ground  of  false  imprisonment,  as 
well  as  to  prosecution  for  the  penalty  under  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.     This  is  illustrated  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs. 
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1  4  Washington's  Circuit  Court  Beports,  S27-331. 
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Tomkins,  a  case  belonging  to  the  year  1833.^  It  was  the  out- 
growth of  the  attempt  of  a  master  to  reclaim  his  slave  from 
the  premises  of  a  Quaker,  John  Kenderdine,  of  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Before  the  slave-owner  could  re- 
turn to  New  Jersey,  the  state  of  his  domicile,  he  and  his 
party  were  overtaken,  and  after  violent  handling  in  which 
the  master  was  injured,  they  were  taken  into  custody,  and 
were  forthwith  prosecuted.  The  trial  ended  in  the  acquittal 
of  the  company  from  New  Jersey,  whose  seizure  of  the 
negro  was  found  to  be  justifiable.  Then  followed  the  pros- 
ecution of  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  party  for  trespass  and 
false  imprisonment,  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  fact  that  the  defendants  were  all  Quakers  was 
noted  by  the  judge,  who  found  it  "  hard  to  imagine  "  the 
motives  by  which  these  persons,  "  members  of  a  society  dis- 
tinguished for  their  obedience  and  submission  to  the  laws  " 
were  actuated.  The  question  of  damages  was  left  exclu- 
sively to  the  jury.  The  verdict  rendered  was  for  $4,000, 
and  the  court  gave  judgment  on  the  verdict.^ 

The  law  of  1793  provided  a  double  penalty  for  those 
guilty  of  transgressing  its  provisions  :  first,  the  forfeiture 
of  a  sum  of  $500  to  be  recovered  for  the  benefit  of 
the  claimant  by  action  of  debt ;  secondly,  the  payment 
of  such  damages  as  might  be  awarded  by  the  court  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  slave-owner  on  account  of  the  injuries 
sustained  through  the  loss,  or  even  the  temporary  absence, 
of  his  property.  In  the  famous  case  of  Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt, 
which  was  pending  before  the  United  States  courts,  in  Ohio 
and  at  Washington,  for  five  years,  from  1842  to  1847,  the 
defendant  was  compelled  to  pay  both  penalties.  In  April, 
1842,  Mr.  Van  Zandt,  an  anti-slavery  Kentuckian,  who  had 
settled  at  Springdale,  a  few  miles  north  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
was  caught  in  the  act  of  conveying  a  company  of  nine  fugi- 
tives in  his  market-wagon  at  dfiybreak  one  morning,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  slave-catcliers,  one  of  the 
negroes  escaped.  The  trial  was  held  before  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  its  July  term,  1843.     The  jury  gave 

1  4  liahlioin's  Circuit  Court  lieports,  571-005. 
*  Washington's  Circuit  Court  Iteports,  327-;j;31. 
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a  verdict  for  the  claimant  of  $1,200  in  damages  on  two 
counts.^  Besides  the  suit  for  damages,  an  action  was 
brought  against  Van  Zandt  for  the  penalty  of  $500.  In  this 
action,  as  in  the  other,  the  verdict  was  for  Jones,  the  plain- 
tiff. The  matter  did  not  end  here,  however,  and  was  carried 
on  a  certificate  of  division  in  opinion  between  the  judges  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  decision  of 
this  court  was  also  adverse  to  Van  Zandt,  and  final  judg- 
ment was  entered  against  him  for  both  amounts.  This 
settlement  was  reached  at  the  January  term  in  1847.2 

The  successful  rescue  of  a  large  company  of  slaves  was 
likely  to  make  the  adventure  a  very  expensive  one  for  the 
responsible  persons  that  took  part  in  it.  Such  was  the  ex- 
perience of  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  Giltner  vs.  Gorham 
and  others,  determined  in  1847.  Six  slaves,  the  chattels  of 
Mr.  Giltner,  a  citizen  of  Carroll  County,  Kentucky,  were 
discovered  and  arrested  in  Marshall,  Michigan,  by  the 
agents  of  the  claimant,  but  through  the  intervention  of  the 
defendants  were  set  at  liberty.  Action  was  brought  to  re- 
cover the  value  of  the  negroes,  who  were  estimated  to  be 
worth  §2,752.  In  the  first  trial  the  jury  failed  to  agree.  At 
the  succeeding  term  of  court,  however,  a  verdict  for  the 
value  of  the  slaves  was  found  for  the  plaintiff.^ 

The  value  of  four  negroes  was  involved  in  the  case 
of  Norris  vs.  Newton  and  others.  These  negroes  were 
found  in  September,  1849,  after  two  years'  absence  from 
Kentucky,  living  in  Cass  County,  Michigan.  Here  they  had 
taken  refuge  among  abolitionists  and  people  of  their  own 
color.  They  were  at  once  seized  by  their  pursuers  and  con- 
veyed across  the  line  into  Indiana,  but  had  not  been  taken  far 
when  their  progress  was  stopped  by  an  excited  crowd  with  a 
sheriff  at  its  head.  The  officer  had  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
and  the  temper  of  the  crowd  would  admit  of  no  delay  in 
securing  a  hearing  for  the  fugitives.  The  court-house  at 
South  Bend,  whither  the  captives  were  now  taken,  was  at 
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1  2  McLean's  Reports,  612. 

*  6  HoioarcVs  Reports,  216-232 ;  see  also  Schuckers,  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  63-66;  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services 
of  S.  P.  Chase,  296-298.  »  4  McLean's  Reports,  402-426. 
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once  crowded  with  spectators,  and  the  streets  around  it  filled 
with  the  overflow.  The  negroes  were  released  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  judge,  but  were  rearrested  and  placed  in  jail 
for  safe-keeping.  On  the  following  day  warrants  were 
sworn  out  against  several  members  of  the  Kentucky  party, 
charging  them  with  riot  and  other  breaches  of  the  peace, 
and  civil  process  was  begun  against  Mr.  Norris,  the  owner 
of  the  slaves,  claiming  large  damages  in  their  behalf. 
Meanwhile  companies  of  colored  people,  some  of  whom  had 
firearms  and  others  clubs,  came  tramping  into  the  village 
from  Cass  County  and  the  intermediate  country.  Fortu- 
nately a  demonstration  by  these  incensed  bands  was  some- 
how avoided.  Two  days  later  the  fugitives  were  released 
from  custody  on  a  second  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and,  attended 
by  a  great  bod3"guard  of  colored  persons,  were  triumphantly 
carried  away  in  a  wagon.  The  slave-owner,  the  charges 
against  whom  were  dropped,  had  declined  to  attend  the  last 
hearing  accorded  his  slaves,  declaring  that  his  rights  had 
been  violated,  and  that  he  would  claim  compensation  under 
the  law.  Suit  was  accordingly  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  1850,  and  tJi':^  sum  of  $2,850  was 
awarded  as  damages  to  the  plaintiff.* 

Another  case  in  which  large  damages  were  at  stake  was 
that  of  Oliver  vs.  Weakley  and  others,  tried  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  October  term,  1853.  It  was  alleged  and  proved 
that  Mr.  Weakley,  one  of  the  defendants,  had  given  shelter 
in  his  barn  to  several  slaves  of  the  plaintiff,  who  was  a 
citizen  of  Maryland.  The  jury  failed  to  agree  on  the  first 
trial.  A  second  trial  was  therefore  held,  and  this  time  a 
verdict  was  reached ;  one  of  the  defendants  was  found 
guilty,  and  damages  to  the  amount  of  $2,800  were  assessed 
upon  him ;  the  other  defendants  were  declared  "not  guilty. "^ 

The  dismissal  without  proper  authority  of  seven  fugitives 
from  the  custody  of  their  captors  at  Sandusky,  Ohio,  by 
Mr.  Rush  R.  Sloane,  a  lawyer  of  that  city,  led  to  the  institu- 
tion of  two  suits  against  him  by  Mr.  L.  F.  Weimer,  the 
claimant  of  three  of  the  slaves.     The  suits  were  tried  before 

1  5  McLean's  Jieports,  92-106.       '  2  Wallace  Jr.'s  Beports,  324-326. 
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the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Columbus,  Ohio, 
in  1854,  and  a  verdict  for  $3,000  and  costs  was  returned  in 
favor  of  the  sLaveholder.  The  costs  amounted  to  $330.30, 
and  the  defendant  had  also  to  pay  $1,000  in  attorneys'  fees. 
Some  friends  of  Mr.  Sloane  in  Sandusky  formed  a  committee 
and  collected  $393,  an  amount  sufficient  to  pay  the  court  and 
marshal's  costs,  but  the  judgment  and  the  other  expenses 
were  borne  by  the  defendant  individually.^ 

The  burden  of  the  penalty,  of  which,  as  we  have  just  seen, 
a  small  fraction  was  assumed  by  sympathizers  with  the 
offender  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Sloane,  was  altogether  removed 
by  friendly  contributors  in  the  case  of  another  citizen  of 
Sandusky.  Two  negroes  from  Kentucky,  who  were  being 
cared  for  at  the  house  of  Mr.  F.  D.  Parish,  were  protected 
from  arrest  by  their  benefactor  in  February,  1845.  As 
Parish  was  a  fearless  agent  of  the  Underground  Road,  the 
fugitives  were  not  seen  afterwards  in  northern  Ohio.  The 
result  was  that  Parish  was  required  to  undergo  three  trials, 
and  in  the  last,  in  1849,  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  District  of  Ohio  fined  him  $500,  the  estimated 
value  of  the  slaves  at  the  time.  This  sum,  together  with  the 
costs  and  expenses,  amounting  to  as  much  more,  was  paid  by 
friends  of  Mr.  Parish,  who  made  up  the  necessary  amount  by 
subscriptions  of  one  dollar  each.^ 

1  6  McLean''s  Reports,  259-273.  Mr.  Sloane's  account  of  the  case  will  bo 
found  in  The  Firelmids  Pioneer  for  July,  1888,  pp.  46-49.  A  copy  of  the 
certificate  of  the  clerk  of  court  there  given  is  here  reproduced  :  — 

"Louis  F.  Weimer  vs.  Rush  R.  Sloane.  United  States  District  of  Ohio, 
in  debt. 

October  Term,  1864. 

Judgment  for  Plaintiff  for  $3000  and  costs. 
Received  July  8th,  1850,  of  Rush  R.  Sloane,  the  above  Defendant,  a  receipt 
of  Louis  F.  Weimer,  the  above  Plaintiff,  bearing  date  Dec.  14th,  1864,  for 
§3000,  acknowledging  full  satisfaction  of  the  above  judgment,  excppt  the 
costs ;  also  a  receipt  of  L.  F.  Weimer,  Sr.,  per  Joseph  Doniphan,  attorney, 
for  $86,  the  amount  of  Plaintiff's  witness  fees  in  said  case  ;  also  certificates 
of  Defendant's  witnesses  in  above  case  for  $162 ;  also  $20  in  money,  the 
attorney's  docket  fees  attached,  which,  with  the  clerk  and  marshal's  fees 
heretofore  paid,  is  in  full  of  the  costs  in  said  case. 

(Signed)  William  Miner,  Clerk.'''' 

*  For  the  first  trial  (1845),  see  3  McLeaii's  Reports,  631  ;  s.  c.  5  Western 
Law  Journal,  26;  7  Federal  Cases,  1100;  for  the  second  trial  (1847),  see 
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It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Van  Zandt  and  Parish 
cases  were  in  litigation  for  about  five  years  each.  A  famous 
Illinois  case,  that  of  Dr.  Richard  Eells,  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  courts  and  of  the  public  more  or  less  during  an  entire 
decade.  The  incidents  that  gave  rise  to  this  case  occurred 
in  Adams  County,  Illinois,  in  1842.  In  that  year  Mr.  Eells 
was  indicted  for  secreting  a  slave  owing  service  to  Chauncey 
Durkee,  of  Missouri,  and  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  $400  and  the  costs  of  the  prosecution.  The  case 
was  taken  on  writ  of  error  first  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Eells  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  In  both  instances  the  judg- 
ment of  the  original  tribunal  was  confirmed.  The  decision 
of  the  federal  court  was  reached  at  its  December  term  for 
1852.1 

It  wa?  sometimes  made  clear  in  the  courts  that  the  defend- 
ants in  cases  arising  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws  were  per- 
sons in  the  habit  of  evading  the  requirements  of  tliese  laws. 
This  is  true  of  the  case  of  Ray  vs.  Donnell  and  Hamilton, 
which  was  tried  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in 
Indiana,  at  the  May  term,  1849.  A  slave  woman,  Caroline, 
and  her  four  children  fled  from  Kemble  County,  Kentucky, 
and  found  shelter  in  a  barn  near  Clarksburg,  Indiana. 
Here  they  were  discovered  by  Woodson  Clark,  a  farmer 
living  in  the  neighborhood,  who  took  measures  immediately 
to  inform  their  master,  while  the  slaves  were  removed  to 
a  fodder-house  for  safe-keeping.  In  some  way  Messrs. 
Donnell  and  Hamilton  learned  of  the  capture  of  the  negroes 
by  Mr.  Clark,  and  secured  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  their 
behalf  ;  but,  if  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Clark's  son,  supported 
by  certain  circumstantial  evidence,  is  to  be  credited,  the 
blacks  were  released  from  custody  by  the  personal  efforts  of 
the  defendants,  and  not  by  legal  process.  Considerable  evi- 
dence conflicting  with  that  just  mentioned  appears  to  have 

10  Law  Reporter,  395  ;  s.  c.  5  Western  Laxo  Journal,  200  ;  7  Federal  Cases, 
1093  ;  for  the  third  trial  (1849),  see  5  McLean'' s  Reports,  (51 ;  s.  c.  7  Western 
Laxo  Joxirnal,  222  ;  7  Federal  Cases,  1095.  See  also  The  Firelands  Pioneer, 
July,  1888,  pp.  41,  42. 

1  5  Illinois  Reports,  498-518  ;  14  Iloioard's  Reports,  13,  14. 
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had  Httle  weight  with  the  jury,  for  it  gave  a  verdict  for  the 
claimant  and  assessed  his  damages  at  (^1,500. ^ 

In  the  trial  of  Mitchell,  an  abolitionist  of  the  town  of 
Indiana,  Pennsylvania,  in  1853,  for  harboring  two  fugitives, 
some  of  the  evidence  was  intended  to  show  that  he  was  con- 
nected witli  a  "  regularly  organized  association,"  the  business 
of  which  was  "to  entice  negroes  from  their  owners,  and  to 
aid  them  in  escaping  to  the  North."  The  slaves  he  was 
charged  with  harboring  had  been  given  employment  on  his 
farm  in  the  country,  where,  as  it  was  thought,  they  would 
be  secure.  After  remaining  about  four  months  they  were 
apprised  of  danger  and  escaped.  Justice  Grier  charged  the 
jury  to  "  let  no  morbid  sympathy,  no  false  respect  for  pre- 
tended '  rights  of  conscience,'  prevent  it  from  judging  the 
defendant  justly."  A  verdict  of  iSOO  was  found  for  the 
plaintiff.^ 

Penalties  for  hindering  the  arrest  of  a  fugitive  slave  were 
imposed  in  two  other  noted  cases,  which  deserve  mention 
here,  although  they  are  considered  at  length  in  another  con- 
nection. One  of  these  was  Booth's  case,  with  which  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  District  and  Supreme 
Courts  of  the  United  States  dealt  between  the  years  1855  and 
1858.  The  sentence  pronounced  against  Mr.  Booth  included 
imprisonment  for  one  month  and  a  fine  of  il,000  and  costs 
—  il,451  in  all.3  The  other  case  was  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  Oberlin- Wellington  case,  tried  in  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1858  and  1859. 
Only  two  out  of  the  thirty-seven  men  indicted  were  con- 
victed, and  the  sentences  imposed  were  comparatively  light. 
Mr.  Bushnell  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  $600  and  costs 
and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  sixty  days,  while 
the  sentence  of  the  colored  man,  Langston,  was  a  fine  of 
1100  and  costs  and  imprisonment  for  twenty  days. 

In  all  of  the  cases  thus  far  considered  the  charges  upon 
which  the  transgressors   of  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws  were 

1  4  McLean's  Beports,  504-515. 

2  2  Wallace  Jr.'s  Beports,  313,  317-323. 

'  21  Iloward^s  Beports,  510  ;  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Wisconsin,  roith 
Beference  to  Nullification  Sentiment,  by  Vroman  Mason,  p.  134. 
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prosecuted  were,  in  general  terms,  harboring  and  concealing 
runaways,  obstructing  their  arrest,  or  aiding  in  their  rescue. 
There  was,  however,  one  case  in  which  the  crime  alleged  in 
the  indictment  was  much  more  serious,  being  nothing  less 
than  treason  against  the  United  States.  This  was  the  fa- 
mous Christiana  case,  marked  not  only  by  the  nature  of  the 
indictment,  but  by  the  organized  resistance  to  arrest  made 
by  the  slaves  and  their  friends,  and  by  the  violent  death  of 
one  of  the  attacking  party.  The  frequent  abduction  of 
negroes  from  the  neighborhood  of  Christiana,  in  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania,  seems  to  have  given  occasion  for  the 
formation,  about  1851,  of  a  league  for  self-protection  among 
the  many  colored  persons  living  in  that  region.^  The  lead- 
ing spirit  in  this  association  was  William  Parker,  a  fugitive 
slave  whose  house  was  a  refuge  for  other  runaways.  On 
September  10,  Parker  and  his  neighbors  received  word  from 
the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia  that  Gorsuch,  a 
slaveholder  of  Maryland,  had  procured  warrants  for  the 
arrest  of  two  of  his  slaves,  known  to  be  staying  at  Parker's 
house.  When,  therefore,  Gorsuch  with  his  son  and  some 
friends  appeared  upon  the  scene  about  daybreak  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th,  and,  having  broken  into  the  house, 
demanded  the  fugitives,  the  negroes  lost  little  time  in  sound- 
ing a  horn  from  one  of  the  upper-story  windows  to  summon 
their  friends.  From  fifty  to  one  hundred  men,  armed  with 
guns,  clubs  and  corn-cutters,  soon  came  up.  Castner  Han- 
way  and  Elijah  Lewis,  two  Quakers,  who  had  been  drawn 
to  the  place  by  the  disturbance,  declined  to  join  the  mar- 
shal's posse  and  help  arrest  the  slaves ;  but  they  advised  the 
negroes  against  resisting  the  law,  and  warned  Gorsuch  and 
his  party  to  depart  if  they  would  prevent  bloodshed.  Neither 
side  would  yield,  and  a  fight  was  soon  in  progress.  In  the 
course  of  the  conflict  the  slave-owner  was  killed,  his  son 
severely  wounded,  and  the  fugitives  managed  to  escape. 

The  excitement  caused  by  this  affair  extended  throughout 
the  country.  The  President  of  the  United  States  placed  a 
comp  iny  of  forty-five  marines  at  the  disposal  of  the  United 
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States  marshal,  and  these  proceeded  under  orders  to  the 
place  of  the  riot.  A  large  number  of  police  and  special 
constables  made  search  far  and  wide  for  those  concerned  in 
the  rescue.  Their  efforts  were  rewarded  with  the  arrest  of 
thirty-five  negroes  and  three  Quakers,  among  the  latter  Han- 
way  and  Lewis,  who  gave  themselves  up.  The  prisoners 
were  taken  to  Philadelphia  and  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
for  treason.  Hanway  was  tried  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  November  and  December,  1851.  In  the  trial  it 
was  shown  by  the  defence  that  Mr.  Hanway  was  a  native 
of  a  Southern  state,  had  lived  long  in  the  South,  and,  during 
his  three  years'  residence  in  Pennsylvania,  had  kept  aloof 
from  anti-slavery  organizations  and  meetings ;  his  presence 
at  the  riot  was  proved  to  be  accidental.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  charge  of  Justice  Grier  to  the  jury  was  a 
demonstration  of  the  unsoundness  of  the  indictment :  the 
judge  asked  the  jury  to  observe  that  a  conspiracy  to  be 
classed  as  an  act  of  treason  must  have  been  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  something  of  a  public  nature ;  and  that  the  ef- 
forts of  a  band  of  fugitive  slaves  in  opposition  to  the  capture 
of  any  of  their  number,  even  though  they  were  directed  by 
friends  and  went  the  full  length  of  committing  murder  upon 
their  pursuers,  was  altogether  for  a  private  object,  and  could 
not  be  called  "levying  war"  against  the  nation.  It  did  not 
take  the  jury  long  to  decide  the  case.  After  an  absence  of 
twenty  minutes  the  verdict  "  not  guilty  "  was  returned.  One 
of  the  negroes  was  also  tried,  but  not  convicted.  Afterward 
a  bill  was  brought  against  Hanway  and  Lewis  for  riot  and 
murder,  but  the  grand  jury  ignored  it,  and  further  prosecu- 
tion was  dropped.  1 

One  cannot  examine  the  records  of  the  various  cases  that 
have  been  passed  in  review  in  the  preceding  pages  of  this 
chapter  without  being  struck  in  many  instances  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  that  served  as  counsel  for  fugitive  slaves  and 

1  Still's  Underground  Bailroad  Becords,  pp.  348-368 ;  Smedley,  Under- 
ground Bailroad,  pp.  107-130;  2  Wallace  Jr.^s  Beports,  pp.  134-200; 
M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  50,  61 ;  Wilson,  Bise  and  Fall  of  the 
Slave  Power,  Vol.  II,  pp.  328,  329. 
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their  friends.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  one  comes 
upon  the  name  of  a  man  whose  principles,  ability  and  elo- 
quence won  for  him  in  later  years  positions  of  distinction  and 
influence  at  the  bar  and  in  public  life.  In  the  Christiana 
case,  for  example,  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  a  prominent  figure  ; 
in  the  Van  Zandt  case  Salmon  P.  Chase  and  William  H. 
Seward  presented  the  arguments  against  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  before  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  ;^  Mr.  Chase 
also  appeared  in  Eells'  case,  and  in  the  case  known  as  ex  parte 
Robinson,  besides  others  of  less  judicial  importance.  Ruth- 
erford B.  Hayes  took  part  in  a  number  of  fugitive  slave  cases 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  A  letter  written  by  the  ex-President 
in  189'2  says:  "As  a  young  lawyer,  from  the  passage  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  until  the  war,  I  was  engaged  in  slave  cases 
for  the  fugitives,  having  an  understanding  with  Levi  Coffin 
and  other  directors  and  officers  of  the  U.  R.  R.  that  my 
services  would  be  freely  given."  ^  John  Jolliffe,  another 
lawyer  of  Cincinnati,  less  known  than  the  anti-slavery  advo- 
cates already  mentioned,  was  sometimes  associated  with  Chase 
and  Hayes  in  pleading  the  cause  of  fugitives.^  The  West- 
ern Reserve  was  not  without  its  members  of  the  bar  that 
were  ready  to  display  their  legal  talent  in  a  movement  well 
grounded  in  the  popular  mind  of  eastern  Ohio.  An  illustra- 
tion is  afforded  by  the  trial  of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  res- 
cuers, when  four  eminent  attorneys  of  Cleveland  offered  their 
services  for  the  defence,  declining  at  the  same  time  to  accept 
a  fee.  The  event  shows  that  the  political  aspirations  of  these 
men  were  not  injured  by  their  procedure,  for  Mr.  Albert  G. 
Riddle,  who  spoke  first  for  the  defence,  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Cleveland  district  the  following  year,  and 
Mr.  Rufus  P.  Spalding,  one  of  his  associates,  was  similarly 
honored  by  the  same  district  in  1862.*  In  November,  1852, 
the  legal  firm  of  William  H.  West  and  James  Walker,  of 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  attempted  to  release  from  custody  several 

1  Wilson,  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  "Vol.  I,  p.  477. 

2  Letter  of  Mr.  Hayes,  Fremont,  ().,  Aug.  4,  1892. 
'  Beminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  548,  549. 

*  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II,  p.  364.  The  others  repre- 
senting the  re.scuer.s  were  Franklin  T.  Backus  and  Soneca  0.  Griswold.  See 
J.  R.  Shipherd's  History  of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Bescue,  p.  14. 
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negroes  belonging  to  the  Piatt  family  of  Kentucky,  before 
their  claimants  could  arrive  to  prove  property.  The  attempt 
was  successful,  and,  by  prearrangement,  the  fugitives  were 
taken  into  a  carriage  and  driven  rapidly  to  a  neighboring 
station  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  The  funds  to  pay  the 
sheriff,  the  court  expenses  and  the  livery  hire  were  borne  in 
part  by  Messrs.  West  and  Walker.* 

Among  the  names  of  the  legal  opponents  of  fugitive  slave 
legislation  in  Massachusetts,  that  of  Josiah  Quincy,  who 
gained  distinction  in  public  life  and  as  President  of  Harvard 
College,  is  first  to  be  noted.  Mr.  Quincy  was  counsel  for 
the  alleged  runaway  in  one  of  the  earliest  cases  arising  under 
the  act  of  1793.^  In  some  of  the  well-known  cases  that  were 
tried  under  the  later  act  Richard  II.  Dana,  Robert  Rantoul, 
Jr.,  Ellis  Gray  Loring,  Samuel  E.  Sewell  and  Charles  G. 
Davis  appeared  for  the  defence.  Sims'  case  was  conducted 
by  Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Sewell  ;  Shadrach's  by 
Messrs.  Davis,  Sewell  and  Loring  ;  and  Burns'  case  by  Mr. 
Dana  and  others.^ 

Instances  gathered  from  other  Northern  states  seem  to 
indicate  that  information  of  arrests  under  the  Fugitive  Slave 
acts  almost  invariably  called  out  some  volunteer  to  use  his 
legal  knowledge  and  skill  in  behalf  of  the  accused,  and  that 
in  many  centres  there  were  not  lacking  men  of  professional 
standing  ready  to  give  their  best  efforts  under  circumstances 
that  promised,  in  general,  little  but  defeat.  Owen  Love  joy, 
of  Princeton,  Illinois,  was  arrested  on  one  occasion  for  aiding 
fugitive  slaves,  and  was  defended  by  James  H.  Collins,  a 
well-known  attorney  of  Chicago.  Returning  from  the  trial 
of  Lovejoy,  Mr.  Collins  learned  of  the  arrest  of  Deacon 
Cushing,  of  Will  County,  on  a  similar  charge,  and  together 
with  John  M.  Wilson  he  immediately  volunteered  to  conduct 
the  new  case.*  At  the  hearing  of  Jim  Gray,  a  runaway  from 
Missouri,  held  before  Judge  Caton  of  the  State  Supreme 
Court  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  Judge  E.  S.  Leland,  B.  C.  Cook, 

1  Conversation  with  Judge  William  H.  West,  Belief ontaine,  O.,  Aug.  11, 
1894. 

2  M.  G  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  35. 
»  Ibid.    pp.  44,  46,  47. 

*  G.  H.  Woodruff,  History  of  Will  County,  Illinois,  p.  264. 
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O.  C.  Gray  and  J.  O.  Glover  appeared  voluntarily  as  coun- 
sel for  the  negro.i  As  a  result  of  the  hearing  it  was  decided 
by  the  court  that  the  arrest  was  illegal,  since  it  had  been 
made  under  the  state  law  ;  the  negro  was,  therefore,  dis- 
charged from  the  arrest,  but  could  not  be  released  by  the 
judge  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal.  How- 
ever, the  bondman  was  rescued,  and  thus  escaped.  Eight 
men  were  indicted  on  account  of  this  affair,  prominent  among 
whom  were  John  Hossack  and  Dr.  Joseph  Stout,  of  Ottawa. 
Mr.  Hossack,  who  was  tried  first,  had  an  array  f  six  of  the 
leading  lawyers  of  Chicago  to  present  his  side  of  the  case  ; 
they  were  the  Hons.  Isaac  N.  Arnold,  Joseph  Knox,  B.  C. 
Cook,  J.  V.  Eustace,  E.  Leland  and  E.  C.  Larnard.  Mr. 
Stout  had  three  of  these  men  to  represent  him,  namely, 
Messrs.  Eustace,  Larnard  and  Arnold.^  Early  in  March, 
1860,  two  citizens  of  Tabor,  Iowa,  Edward  Sheldon  and 
Newton  Woodford,  were  captured  while  conducting  four 
runaways  from  the  Indian  Territory  to  a  station  of  the  Un- 
derground Railroad.  At  the  trial  they  were  ably  defended 
by  James  Vincent,  Lewis  Mason  and  his  brother,  and  were 
acquitted.  It  may  be  added  that  the  trial  closed  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  before  daybreak  the  negro  -s  had 
been  rescued  and  sent  forward  on  their  way  to  Canada.^ 

In  PJiiladelphia  there  were  several  lawyers  that  could 
always  be  depended  on  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  slave-owner 
to  his  recaptured  property  in  the  courts.  William  Still  men- 
tions two  of  these,  namely,  David  Paul  Brown  and  William 
S.  Pierce,  as  "  well-known  veterans "  ready  to  defend  the 
slave  "wherever  and  whenever  called  upon  to  do  so."* 
Robert  Purvis  relates  an  incident  of  David  Paul  Brown  that 
will  be  recognized  as  characteristic  of  the  spirit  in  which  the 
class  of  advocates  to  which  he  belonged  rendered  their  ser- 
vices for  the  slave.     A  case  growing  out  of  the  capture  of  a 

1  The  Ottawa  Meptiblican,  Nov.  9,  1891.  The  hearing  occurred  Oct.  20, 
1859. 

2  The  Pontiac  (111.)  Sentinel,  1801-1892. 

"The  Tabor  (la.)  Beacon,  1890-1891,  Chap.  XXI  cf  a  series  of  articles 
by  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  on  "The  Pearly  Settlement  and  Growth  of  Western 
Jowa." 

*  Underground  Railroad  Records,  p.  367. 
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negro  by  his  pursuers  occupied  the  attention  of  Mr.  Purvis 
for  a  season  in  1836,  and  he  desired  to  engage  Mr.  Brown 
for  the  defence  ;  he  accordingly  presented  the  matter  to  the 
distinguished  attorney,  offering  him  a  fee  of  fifty  dollars  in 
advance.  Mr.  Brown  promptly  undertook  the  case,  but  re- 
fused the  money,  saying  :  '*  I  shall  not  now,  nor  have  I  ever, 
accepted  fee  or  reward,  other  than  the  approval  of  my  own 
conscience,  and  I  respectfully  decline  receiving  your  money.  "* 

In  what  was,  so  far  as  known,  the  last  case  under  the 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  Mr.  John  Dean,  a  prominent  lawyer  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  displayed  noteworthy  zeal  in  the  interest 
of  his  client,  a  supposed  fugitive.  The  affair  occurred  in 
June,  1862,  and  came  within  the  cognizance  of  the  United 
States  courts.  Mr.  Dean,  who  had  just  obtained  the  dis- 
charge of  the  colored  man  from  arrest,  interfered  to  prevent 
his  seizure  a  second  time  as  the  slave  of  a  Virginian.  The 
claimant,  aided  by  other  persons,  sought  to  detain  the  black 
until  a  civil  officer  should  arrive  to  take  him  into  custody, 
but  tlie  attorney's  surprising  play  at  fisticuffs  defeated  the 
efforts  of  the  assailing  party  and  the  black  got  away.  He 
soon  enlisted  in  one  of  the  colored  regiments  then  forming 
in  Washington,  and  it  is  to  be  surmised  that  all  question 
concerning  his  status  was  put  to  rest  by  this  step.  Mr. 
Dean  was  indicted  for  aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  fugitive 
slave,  and  although  the  affair  is  said  to  have  caused  great 
excitement  in  the  Capital,  especially  in  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  it  never  reached  a  legal  decision,  but  lapsed  through 
the  progress  of  events  that  led  rapidly  to  the  Emancipation 
Proclamation  and  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws.^ 

In  the  crisis  that  was  reached  with  the  beginning  of  the 
new  decade,  the  question  of  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from 
service  was  by  no  means  lost  sight  of.  As  in  1850,  so  in 
1860  a  measure  for  the  more  effective  protection  of  slave 
property  appears  to  have  been  a  necessary  condition  in  any 
plan  of  compromise  that  was  to  gain  Southern  support. 
President  Buchanan  sought  to  meet  the  situation   by  pro- 

1  Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  p.  369. 

2  This  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  in  his  Washington  in  Lincoln's 
Time,  1895,  pp.  197,  198. 
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posing,  in  his  message  of  December  4,  18G0,  the  adoption  of 
"explanatory"  amendments  to  the  Constitution  recognizing 
the  master's  right  of  recovery  and  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law ;  he  also  recommended  a  declaration  against  the 
so-called  personal  liberty  laws  of  the  states  as  unconstitu- 
tional, and  therefore  void.  This  produced,  within  three 
months,  in  the  House,  a  crop  of  more  than  twenty  resolutions 
relative  to  fugitive  slaves  ;  the  deliberations  of  tliat  body 
issued  at  length,  March  1,  18G1,  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  to 
make  more  effective  the  law  of  1850.  The  new  measure 
provided  for  an  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States,  where  cases  were  to  be  tried  by  jury.  But  in  the 
Senate  this  bill  never  got  beyond  the  first  reading. 

That  the  people  of  the  Northern  states  would  have 
acquiesced  in  a  new  law  for  the  surrender  of  runaway 
negroes  was  certainly  not  to  be  expected.  Both  the  law  of 
1793  and  that  of  1850  had  been  systematically  evaded  as  well 
as  frequently  denounced,  and  now  memorials  were  being 
sent  to  Congress  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  despised  legis- 
lation. ^  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  introduced  into  the 
House  by  Mr.  Blake,  of  Ohio,  in  18G0,  but  was  smothered 
by  the  attempt  to  amend  the  existing  law.  A  similar 
measure  was  introduced  into  the  Senate  in  December,  1801, 
by  Mr.  Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  who  prefaced  its  presentation 
by  declaring  that  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  "  has  had  its  day. 
As  a  party  act  it  has  done  its  work.  L  probably  has  done 
as  much  mischief  as  any  other  one  act  that  was  ever  passed 
by  the  national  legislature.  It  has  embittered  against  each 
other  two  great  sections  of  the  country." ^  The  bill  was 
referred  to  a  committee,  where  it  was  kept  for  some  time, 
and  at  length  was  reported  adversely  in  February,  1803. 

In  the  meantime  slavery  was  subjected  to  a  series  of  de- 
structive attacks  in  Congress,  despite  the  views  of  some,  who 
held  that  the  institution  was  under  constitutional  protection. 
The  passions  and  exigencies  of  the  War,  together  with  the 
humane  motives  from  which  the  anti-slavery  movement  had 
sprung,  did  not  leave  these  assaults  without  justification. 

1  Wilson,  liise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  305. 

"  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  1366. 
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In  August,  1861,  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  the 
emancipation  of  negroes  employed  in  military  service  against 
the  government ;  in  April,  18G2,  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  ;  in  May,  army  officers  were  forbid- 
den to  restore  fugitives  to  their  o  ./ners  ;  in  June  slavery 
was  prohibited  in  the  territories ;  and  in  July  an  act  was 
passed  granting  freedom  to  fugitives  from  disloyal  masters 
that  could  find  refuge  with  the  Union  forces. 

In  the  train  of  these  measures,  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  in  wliicli  most  of  them  were  enacted.  President 
Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  warning  to  the  South  de- 
claring that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  in  the  states  continuing 
in  rebellion  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  should  be  "  thence- 
forth and  forever  free."  When  the  warning  was  carried  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  by  the  famous  Procla- 
mation of  Emancipation,  ownership  of  slave  property  in  the 
border  states  was  not  abolished.  The  loyalty  of  these  states 
was  their  protection  against  interference.  As  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  not  yet  repealed  opportunity  was  still  afforded 
to  civil  officers  to  enforce  its  provisions  both  north  and  south 
of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  North  of  the  line  there  was, 
however,  no  disposition  to  enforce  the  law.  South  of  it 
wandering  negroes  were  sometimes  arrested  by  the  civil 
authorities  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to  their  mas- 
ters. The  following  advertisement,  printed  two  months  and 
a  half  after  the  final  proclamation  went  into  effect,  illustrates 
the  method  pursued  in  dealing  with  supposed  fugitives  :  — 
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"  There  was  committed  to  the  jail  in  Warren  County,  Kentucky, 
as  runaway  slave,  on  the  29th  September,  1862,  a  negro  man  call- 
ing himself  Jo  Miner.  He  says  he  is  free,  but  has  nothing  to 
show  to  establish  the  fact.  He  is  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
very  dark  copper  color,  about  five  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  will 
weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  The  owner  can  come  for- 
ward, prove  property,  and  pay  charges,  or  he  will  be  dealt  with  as 
the  law  requires. 

R.  J.  Potter,  J.  W.  C. 

March  16,  1863.    1  m."  » 

^  Liberator,  May  1,  1803.  Extract  from  the  Frankfort  Commonwealth, 
quoted  by  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  80. 
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Although  the  proposition  to  repeal  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850  had  been  made  in  Congress  in  1860,  and  repeated  in 
1861  and  1862,  no  definite  and  conclusive  action  was  taken 
until  1864.  During  the  session  of  1863-1864  five  bills  were 
introduced  into  the  House  looking  toward  the  repeal  of  the 
law.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject  the  probable  effect  of 
revocation  upon  the  border  states  was  frequently  dwelt  upon, 
and  it  was  urged  by  many  members  that  the  loyal  slave  states 
would  consider  repeal  as  "insult  and  outrage."  Mr.  Mallory, 
of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  those  that  took  this  view.  He  there- 
fore demanded  that  the  law  "  be  permitted  to  remain  on  the 
statute-book,"  urging,  "  If  you  say  it  will  be  a  dead  letter,  so 
much  less  excuse  have  you  for  repealing  it,  and  so  much  more 
certainly  is  the  insult  and  wrong  to  Kentucky  gratuitous." 
In  reply  to  this  and  other  arguments  the  need  of  enlisting 
negro  soldiers  was  pressed  on  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
it  was  said  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  "  You  cannot 
draft  black  men  into  the  field  while  your  marshals  are  chas- 
ing women  and  children  in  the  woods  of  Ohio  with  a  view  to 
render  them  back  into  bondage.  The  moral  sense  of  the 
nation,  ay,  of  the  world,  would  revolt  at  it."  ^  The  conclusion 
that  slavery  was  already  doomed  to  utter  destruction  could 
not  be  avoided.  The  House  therefore  decided  to  throw  away 
the  empty  guarantee  of  the  institution,  and  June  13  the 
vote  on  the  bill  for  repeal  was  taken.  It  resulted  in  the 
measure  being  carried  by  a  vote  of  82  to  57.  When  the  bill 
from  the  House  came  before  the  Senate  the  question  of  repeal 
was  already  under  consideration,  and,  indeed,  had  been  for 
three  months  and  a  half.  Nevertheless,  the  House  measure 
was  at  once  referred  to  committee  and  was  reported  back  June 
15.  It  was  then  discussed  by  the  Senate  for  several  days  and 
voted  on  on  June  23,  the  result  being  a  vote  of  27  in  favor 
of  repeal  to  12  against  it.  Two  days  later  President  Lincoln 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  bill,  and  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws 
were  thereby  annulled  June  26,  1864.  The  constitutional 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  runaways,  which  had  been 

*  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-eighth  Congress,  First  Session,  2913.  See 
also  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  86. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  UNDEEGROUND   RAILROAD   IN  POLITICS 

To  set  forth  the  political  aspect  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road is  not  easy.  Yet  this  side  must  be  understood  if  the 
Underground  Railroad  is  to  appear  in  its  true  character  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  manifestation  of  the  moral 
sentiment  existing  in  the  North  and  in  some  localities  of  the 
South.  The  romantic  episodes  in  the  fugitive  slave  contro- 
versy have  been  frequently  described ;  but  it  has  alto- 
gether escaped  the  eye  of  the  general  liistorian  that  the 
underground  movement  was  one  that  grew  from  small 
beginnings  into  a  great  system  ;  that  it  must  be  reckoned 
with  as  a  distinct  causal  factor  in  tracing  the  growth  of 
anti-slavery  opinion  ;  that  it  furnished  object  lessons  in  the 
horrors  of  slavery  without  cessation  during  two  generations 
to  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  free  states  ;  that  it  was 
largely  serviceable  in  developing,  if  not  in  originating,  the 
convictions  of  such  powerful  agents  in  the  cause  as  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  and  John  Brown  ;  that  it  alone  serves  to  ex- 
plain the  enactment  of  that  most  remarkable  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  ;  and,  finally,  that  it 
furnished  the  ground  for  the  charge  brought  again  and 
again  by  the  South  against  the  North  of  injury  wrought  by 
the  failure  to  execute  the  law,  a  charge  that  must  be  placed 
among  the  chief  grievances  of  the  slave  states  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Civil  War. 

Even  in  colonial  times  there  was  difficulty  in  recovering 
fugitive  slaves,  because  of  the  aid  rendered  them  by  friends, 
as  is  apparent  from  an  examination  of  some  of  the  regula- 
tions that  the  colonies  began  to  pass  soon  after  the  intro- 
duction of  slavery  in  1619.  The  Director  and  Council  of 
New  Netherlands  enacted  an  ordinance  as  early  as  1640, 
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one  of  the  provisions  of  which  forbade  all  inhabitants  of 
New  Netherlands  to  harbor  or  feed  fugitive  servants  under  a 
penalty  of  fifty  guilders,  "  for  the  benefit  of  the  Informer  ; 
I  for  the  new  Church  and  ^  for  the  Fiscal."  ^  Other 
regulations  for  the  same  colony  contained  clauses  ;•  ^i' - 
iting  the  entertainment  of  runaways  ;  such  are  the  ....  s  of 
1642,2  1648,3  1658,4  and,  after  the  Dutch  had  been  sup- 
planted by  English  control,  those  of  1702  ^  and  1730.6  An 
act  of  Virginia  that  went  into  force  in  1642  was  attributed 
to  the  complaints  made  at  every  quarter  court  "against 
divers  persons  who  entertain  and  enter  into  covenants  with 
runaway  servants  and  freemen  who  have  formerly  hired 
themselves  to  others,  to  the  great  prejudice  if  not  the  utter 
undoing  of  divers  poor  men,  thereby  also  encouraging  ser- 
vants to  run  from  their  masters  and  obscure  themselves  in 
some  remote  plantation."  By  way  of  penalty,  to  break  up 
the  practice  of  helping  runaways,  this  law  provided  that 
persons  guilty  of  the  offence  were  to  be  fined  twenty  pounds 
of  tobacco  for  each  night's  hospitality.'^  That  the  law  was 
ineffectual  is  indicated  by  the  increase  of  the  penalty  in  1655 
by  the  addition  to  the  twenty  pounds  of  tobacco  for  each 
night's  entertainment  of  forty  pounds  for  each  day's  enter- 
tainment.^ Similar  acts  were  passed  by  Virginia  in  1657,^ 
1666,^"  and  1726. ^^  The  last  act  required  masters  of  vessels 
to  swear  that  they  would  make  diligent  search  of  their  craft 
to  prevent  the  stowing  away  of  servants  or  slaves  eager  to 
escape  from  their  owners.  An  act  of  Maryland  passed  in 
1666  established  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds  of  casked 
tobacco  for  the  first  night's  hospitality,  one  thousand  pounds 
for  the  second,  and  fifteen  hundred  pounds  for  each  succeed- 
ing night. ^    A  law  of  New  Jersey  in  1668  laid  a  penalty  of 

^  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,  32. 

2  Ibid.  8  Ibid.,  104. 

*  Laws  of  New  Netherlands,  344. 

6  Acts  of  Province  of  New  York  from  1691  to  1718,  p.  58. 

« Ibid.,  193. 

'  Statutes  at  Large,  Hening,  Laws  of  Virginia,  I,  253. 

8/6id.,  I,  401.  10 /6iU,  II,  239. 

»  Ibid.,  I,  439.  "  Ibid.,  IV,  168. 

^  Maryland  Archives,  Assembly  Proceedings,  147. 
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five  pounds  in  money  and  such  damages  as  the  court  should 
adjudge  upon  any  one  transporting  or  contriving  the  trans- 
portation of  an  apprentice  or  servant ;  ^  while  another  law, 
enacted  seven  years  later,  declared  that  every  inhabitant 
guilty  of  harboring  an  apprentice,  servant  or  slave,  should 
forfeit  to  his  master  or  dame  ten  shillings  for  every  day's 
concealment,  and,  if  unable  to  pay  this  amount,  should  be 
liable  to  the  judgment  of  the  court.''  Provisions  are  also  to 
be  found  in  the  regulations  of  Massachusetts  Bay ,3  Rhode 
Island,*  Connecticut,^  Pennsylvania^  and  North  Carolina,'^ 
clearly  intended  to  discourage  the  entertainment  or  the 
transportation  of  fugitives.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  these  early  times  Canada  was  a  refuge  for  fugitives.  In 
1705  New  York  passed  a  law,  which  was  reenacted  ten  years 
later,  to  prevent  the  escape  of  negro  slaves  from  the  city 
and  county  of  Albany  to  the  French  in  Canada.  The  reason 
given  for  the  law  was  the  necessity  of  keeping  from  the 
French  in  time  of  war  knowledge  that  might  prove  service- 
able for  military  purposes.^ 

The  group  of  enactments  just  considered  together  with 
many  other  early  measures  relating  to  the  subject  of  fugitives 
makes  it  clear  that  the  question  of  extradition  of  runaway 
slaves  had  also  arisen  in  colonial  times.  A  stipulation  for 
the  return  of  fugitives  had  been  inserted  in  the  formal  agree- 
ment entered  into  by  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Haven  at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  New 
England  Confederation  in  1643,^  and  may  be  supposed  to 

*  Neva  Jersey  Laws,  82. 
a  Ibid.,  109. 

»  Charters  and  General  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  386,  750  (1707  and  1718  respectively). 

*  Proceedings  of  General  Assembly,  Colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Providence,  177;  Records  of  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  177. 

s  Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majestie's  Colony  of  Cormecticut,  229  (1730  prob- 
ably). 

*  Province  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1725  ;  Province  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  325. 

T  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  89  (1741) ;  Ibid.,  371  (1779). 

8  Acts  of  Province  of  New  York,  77  (1705)  ;  Laws  of  Province  of  New 
York,  218  (1715)  ;  Marion  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  8. 

8  Plymouth  Colony  Records,  IX,  5 ;  Marion  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  7. 
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have  remained  in  force  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  In  the 
first  national  constitution,  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
adopted  in  1781,  no  such  provision  was  made.  This  omis- 
sion soon  became  serious  through  the  action  of  the  states 
of  Vermont,  Pennsylvunia,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  between  1777  and  1784  in  taking  steps  toward 
immediate  or  gradual  emancipation;  for  the  first  time  the  ques- 
tion of  the  status  of  fugitives  in  free  regions  was  now  raised. 

When,  in  1787,  the  question  arose  of  providing  a  govern- 
ment for  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  the 
difficulty  was  felt ;  and  the  Northwest  Ordinance  included 
a  clause  for  the  reclamation  of  fugitives  from  labor.  A 
proposition  made  by  Mr.  King  in  1785  to  prohibit  slavery 
in  this  region  without  any  provision  for  reclaiming  fugitives 
had  gone  to  committee,  but  was  never  afterwards  called  up 
in  Congress.  In  the  discussion  of  1787  an  amendment  was 
offered  by  Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  clause  of 
which  excluded  slavery  from  the  territory,  and  the  second 
clause  provided  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives.  The  previous 
delay  and  the  prompt  and  unanimous  approval  of  the  com- 
promise measure  of  Mr.  Dane  give  force  to  the  contention 
of  a  special  student  of  the  Ordinance,  that  the  stipulation 
forbidding  slavery  could  not  have  been  adopted  without  the 
provision  for  the  recovery  of  runaways.* 

About  six  weeks  after  the  incorporation,  by  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  of  the  fugitive  slave  clause  in  the  North- 
west Ordinance,  a  similar  provision  was  made  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  by  the  vote  of  the  Federal 
Convention  at  Philadelphia.^  In  the  case  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  of  the  Ordinance,  the  clause  was  probably  necessary 
for  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  instrument,  and  the 
action  of  the  legislative  body  was  unanimous. ^ 

1  Peter  Force,  on  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  the  National  Intelligencer, 
1847.  See  also  E.  B.  Chase's  volume,  entitled  Teachings  of  Patriots  and 
Statesmen,  or  the  '^Founders  of  the  Republic''''  on  Slavery,  18G0,  pp.  165,  160, 
161,  169. 

2  E.  B.  Chase,  Teachings  of  Patriots  and  Statesmen  .  .  .  on  Slavery,  p.  9. 

3  Alexander  Johnston's  careful  survey  of  the  subject  in  the  Neio  Princeton 
lievieio,  Vol.  IV,  p.  183 ;  J.  H.  Merriam,  Legislative  History  of  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  "Worcester,  1888  ;  M.  G.  McUougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  64. 
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The  settlement  reached  in  regard  to  fugitives  appears  to 
have  excited  little  comment  in  the  various  state  conventions 
called  to  ratify  the  work  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
discussion  on  the  point  in  the  North.  In  the  South  the  tone 
of  sentiment  concerning  the  matter  is  illustrated  by  the 
remarks  of  Madison  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  of  Ire- 
dell and  Pinckney  in  the  conventions  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  respectively.^  Madison  asserted  of  tlie  fugitive 
clause  that  it  "secures  to  us  that  property  whicli  we  now 
possess."  Iredell  explained  that  "In  some  of  the  Northern 
states  they  have  emancipated  all  their  slaves.  If  any  of 
our  slaves  go  there  and  remain  there  a  certain  time,  they 
would,  by  the  present  laws,  be  entitled  to  their  freedom,  so 
that  their  masters  could  not  get  them  again.  This  would 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
states ;  and  to  prevent  it  this  clause  is  inserted  in  the  Con- 
stitution. Though  the  word  slave  is  not  mentioned,  this  is 
the  meaning  of  it."  Pinckney  declared:  "We  have  ob- 
tained a  right  to  recover  our  slaves,  in  whatever  part  of 
America  they  may  take  refuge,  which  is  a  right  we  had  not 
before.  In  short,  considering  the  circumstances,  we  have 
made  the  best  terms  for  the  security  of  this  species  of  prop- 
erty it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  We  would  have  made 
better  if  we  could ;  but,  on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  them 
bad."  2 

The  constitutional  provision  was,  of  oourse,  general  in  its 
terms,  and,  although  mandatory  in  form,  did  not  designate 
any  particular  officer  or  branch  of  government  to  put  it  into 
execution.  Accordingly  the  law  of  1793  was  enacted.  This 
law,  however,  was  of  such  a  character  as  to  defeat  itself  from 
the  beginning.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  in  which  the 
measure  was  passed  a  case  of  resistance  occurred,  which 
showed  that  adverse  sentiment  existed  in  Massachusetts,^ 


1  These  views  are  quoted  by  E.  B.  Chase,  in  his  Teachings  of  Patriots  and 
Statesmen  .  .  .  on  Slavery. 

2  Ibid.    See  also  Elliot's  Debates,  Vol.  Ill,  182,  277. 

8  Appendix  B,  p.  367,  6.    First  recorded  case  of  rescue  (Quincy's  case, 
Boston). 
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and  three  years  hater  anothe-'  case  —  especially  interesting 
because  it  concerned  an  escaped  shave  of  Washington  — 
demonstrated  to  the  lirst  President  that  there  was  strong 
opposition  in  New  Hampshire  to  the  hiw.^  The  method  of 
proof  prescribed  by  the  measure  was  intended  to  facilitate 
the  recovery  of  fugitives,  but  it  was  so  slack  that  it  encour- 
aged the  abduction  of  free  negroes  from  the  Northern  stateK,^ 
and  thus,  by  the  injustice  it  wrought,  stirred  many  to  give 
protection  and  assistance  to  negroes.^  The  number  of  cases 
of  kidnapping  that  occurred  along  the  southern  border  of 
the  free  states  between  1793  and  1850  helps  doubtless  to  ex- 
plain the  development  of  numerous  initial  stations  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  during  this  period. 

The  inelBciency  of  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  early 
recognized,  and  the  period  during  which  it  was  in  existence 
witnessed  many  attempts  at  amendment.  It  is  possible  that 
the  failure  of  Washington  to  recover  his  slave  in  1796  fur- 
nished the  occasion  for  the  first  of  these.*  A  motion  was 
made,  December  29,  1796,  looking  toward  the  alteration  of 
the  law.^  Apparently  nothing  was  done  at  this  time,  and 
the  matter  lapsed  until  1801,  when  it  came  up  in  January 
and  again  in  December  of  that  year.^  In  the  month  last 
named  a  committee  was  appointed  in  the  House,  which 
reported  a  bill  that  gave  rise  to  considerable  debate.  This 
bill  provided  that  employing  a  fugitive  as  well  as  harboring 
one  should  be  punishable  ;  and  that  tliose  furnishing  employ- 
ment to  negroes  must  require  them  to  show  official  certificates 
and  must  publish  descriptions  of  them.  It  is  reported  that 
Southern  members  "  considered  it  a  great  injury  to  the  own- 
ers of  that  species  of  property,  that  runaways  were  employed 
in  the  Middle  and  Northern  states,  and  even  assisted  in  pro- 

^  Appendix  B,  p.  367.     Washington's  fugitive,  October,  1796. 

2  Chapter  II,  p.  22  ;  Chapter  V,  p.  120. 

« Ibid. 

*  William  Goodell,  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,  pp.  231,  232. 

5  House  Journal,  Fourth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  65  ;  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, pp.  1741,  1767. 

«  House  Journal,  Sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  220  ;  Annals  of  Con- 
gress, p.  1053;  House  Journal,  Seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  34 ;  Annals 
of  Congress,  p.  317. 
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curinj^  a  livin<;'.  'I'lify  stati'd  (lial,  wlicii  slaves  i;.,ii  away 
and  wore  not  rocoveriul,  it  oxciiod  disconlcnt  among  tli(!  n'st. 
When  tlioy  wore  cauijlit  and  ltroji<;lit  home,  tluty  inrornu^l 
tlunr  eomrailes  how  well  tiiey  wen;  reiH'ived  and  assisled, 
which  excited  a  disposition  in  others  to  attempt  esi;a,j)in<j^, 
and  ohliijed  their  masters  to  nse  jj^reater  severity  than  they 
otherwise  wotdd.  It  was,  they  said,  tiven  on  the  scoi-o  of 
Innnanity,  i:^ood  j)olii'y  in  those  opposed  to  slavm-y  to  auj'ret^ 
to  this  law."^  Northern  memhiM-s  did  not  aecsept  tins  view 
of  the  I'nijfitive  slave  (|nestion,  and  when  tlu;  proi)osed  hill 
was  pnt.  to  vote  .lainiary  IS,  1(S02,  it  failed  of  passajjje.'*^  The 
division  on  the  measnre  took  place  on  sectional  ufronnds,  all 
the  Northern  memhers  but  live  votinj^  against  it,  all  tlu; 
Southern  inend)iM-s  but.  two  for  it/' 

For  the  next  lifteen  yt'ars  Congress  appears  to  hav(!  given 
no  consiileration  to  the  propriet,y  of  amending  the  law  of 
17SK{.  Its  attiMition  was  mainly  ocuMipied  by  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade,  the  agitation  preliminary  to  the  VV^ir  of  tSl'J, 
and  the  events  of  that  War."*  At  length,  in  1817,  a  Senate 
committee  reported  a  bill  to  revise  the  law,  but  it  was  never 
brought  up  for  consiileration.  In  the  saiue  year  a  bill  was 
drafted  and  presented  to  the  House,  on  account  of  the  need 
i>f  a  remedy  for  the  increased  inseoirity  of  slave  property  in 
the  border  slave  states.  Pindall,  of  Virginia,  seems  to  have 
been  its  originator  ;  at  any  rate  he  was  the  chairman  of  the; 
commit ti'O  that  rejioi'ted  the  proposition.  Tlu^  interest  in 
the  discussion  that  resulted  was  increased,  doubtless,  by  two 
petitions,  one  from  the  Pennsylvania  Abolition  Society,  ask- 
ing f(n'  a  milder  law  than  that  in  existence,  the  other  from 
the  Haltiuuu'e  Quakers,  seeking  some  security  for  free  negroes 
against  kidnapping. 

The  House  bill  as  presented  in  1817  seeureil  to  the  claim- 
ant of  a  runaway  the  right  to  prove  his  title  b«'fore  the  courts 

1  House  Journal,  Scvenlh  Congross,  First  Session,  p.  ll.'5  ;  Atinals  of  Con- 
gress, pp.  4'Ji.',  I'j;?. 

■J  The  vote  .stood  4ti  to  i;?. 

*  House  Journal,  Seventli  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  1"25,  128  ;  Annals  of 
Con<iress,  pp.  A'2'i\,  425. 

*  W.  K.  B.  l)u  Hois,  The  Suppression  of  the  American  iSlave  Trade, 
pp.  lOu-109. 
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tlironj^li  re(|nisition  upon  the  governor  of  tlie  state  in  which 
it  had  tak(Mi  refuge;  it  was  further  |H'ovided  that  the  writ 
of  liaheas  (corpus  was  to  '  .ive  no  forc.(!  as  against  the;  provi- 
sions of  tlu!  projjosed  act.  'i'h(!  objections  nuuh;  to  the 
measure  are  W()rth  noting.  Mr.  Ilohniss,  of  Massachusetts, 
disapproved  of  tiu!  (iffort  to  dispense!  witii  tlie  writ  of  halxias 
corpus,  staling  that  such  action  would  remove  a  saf(!guard 
from  tlui  libtirty  of  friu;  (-(thyriid  pcoph\  Mr.  Mason,  of  the 
same  slate,  (hiclared  against  trial  by  jur ',  .vhich  sonujbody 
had  projiosed,  insisting  that  "-juries  in  Massachuscitts  would 
in  ninety-nin(i  cases  out.  of  one  hundred  dc(;ide  in  favor  of 
fugitiv(!s,  and  lie  did    not  wisii   his  town  ( IJostoii)   inftM'Uid 


wi 


th  tl 
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s  of  the  South. 


Mr.  Si!rir(!ant,  of   l*cnu- 


sylvania,  sought  to  amend  tlu;  bill  by  luaKing  the;  judges 
of  tlie  state  in  which  the  arr(!st  ocMMirrcd  tlx^  tribunal  to 
decide  the  fact  of  slavery.  And,  last  of  all,  M'v  Whitman, 
of  Massachus(!tts,  opposed  the  fjrovision  making  it.  a  penal 
offence  for  a  state;  (dlicer  to  d(!clin(!  t.o  <ixe(;ut,(!  the  sict  ; 
a  point,  it  should  be  remarked,  that,  cauK!  into  promiiKUicc! 
in  the  famous  case;  of  I'rigg  vs.  I'ennsyivania  in  1H42. 
Notwithstanding  these  (ifforts  to  modify  tin;  bill,  it  was 
carried  without  change!,  .'uiuary  UO,  181H,  by  a  vote!  of  S| 
te)  01).  In  the  Semate  tlie  bill  was  not  passeid  withe)ut 
alteration.  Aftejr  a  ve)te  ^o  limit,  the  m-X  to  four  ye!ars, 
the  u[>pe!r  House  made  aniejuelnieiuts  reMpiiring  some;  [jroofs 
of  the  elcbt  e)f  servic"  '■  timed  ettlier  than  the;  al'lielavit  e)f 
the  e-Iaimant,  and  then  passeel  the  ae't.  on  Mai'eih  12.  The; 
le)wer  Ileiuse  elid  not  linel  the:  meidilie'd  bill  te)  its  liking,  anel 
thert!fe)re  eU'e'lineel  te)  e'e)nsiele'r  it  further.' 

'I'his  failure  te)  se!e;ure  a  new  gene!ral  fugitive!  slave;  act  by 
no  means  prevented   tliose   iuteresteel  from  renewing  tluiir 

'  Ifousp  Jonrnal,  Fiftee'iith  (^on^'rcss,  First  ScsKioii,  ])j).  HO,  HO,  182,  IHd, 
1H!».  pp.  l'J3,  1(18;  Aimafs  of  C'<>nt))r^s,  pp.  4I(),  .I'lT,  r,i;!,  H2!)-S;jl,  h:;m,  «tU, 
\-V.\U,  l.'lt);!.  Scnatr  Jdiiriinl,  Fiftesejutli  (;e)iij^n!ss,  First  SesKion,  pp.  i'2K,  \:',i'), 
17-t,  202,  227,  228,  2:'.::  ;  Ifoits,'  Joiinuif,  p.  ;!2S  ;  A)ni<ils  of  f'o»;ir<:ss,  pp.  Ki;'), 
210,  2r)0,  2()2,  l;!;!i»,  ITIOi'r.  11.  IJciitdH,  Ahritbiiiunl  of  the  Jti'hdtPs  of  Con- 
gress, Vol.  VI,  p]).  of),  ;!(J,  ;!7,  1 10;  M.  (J.  iM>;l)nuf:iill,  FuijUhp.  ShiDes,  pp.  21- 
2;! ;  Lalor'.s  ('i/rlopiriUa,  Vol.  II,  pp.  ."ilG.  ;!H5  ;  Sulioukr,  History  of  the  United 
i)tule8,  Vol.  ill,  p.  144. 
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endeavors  in  that  direction.  Before  the  close  of  the  year 
the  House  was  prompted  to  bestir  itself  again  by  a  resolu- 
tion of  the  Maryland  legislature  asking  protection  against 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania  who  were  charged  with  harboring 
and  protecting  fugitive  slaves.^  That  the  allegation  was 
vfell  founded  cannot  be  doubted.  Evidence  has  already 
been  adduced  to  show  that  numerous  branches  of  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  had  begun  to  develop  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania as  early  at  least  as  the  year  1800. ^  A  month  after 
the  presentation  of  the  Maryland  resolution  a  committee  of 
the  House  was  appointed.  This  committee  reported  a  bill 
without  delay,  but  again  nothing  was  accomplished.  The 
framing  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  in  1820,  gave  opportunity  for  the  incorporation  of 
a  fugitive  recovery  clause,  to  enable  Southern  settlers  in 
jNIissouri  and  other  slave  states  to  recapture  their  absconding 
slaves  from  the  free  territory  north  of  the  new  state. ^  The 
fugitive  clause  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787  had  insured  the 
same  right  for  slave-owners  taking  land  along  the  western 
frontier  of  Illinois. 

But  of  what  utility  were  such  provisions  unless  they  could 
be  carried  into  effect?  Immediately  after  the  Missouri 
Compromise  became  a  law,  propositions  for  new  fugitive 
slave  acts  were  again  offered  in  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate*  A  later  attempt  was  made  in  the  winter  of  1821- 
1822,  when  another  resolution  of  the  IMaryland  legislature 
similar  to  the  one  mentioned  above  was  presented.  These 
efforts,  like  the  earlier  ones,  failed  to  secure  the  desired 
legislation.'' 

^  IMcDdUgall.  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  23. 

^  Chapter  II,  pp.  21,  :22. 

3  Annals  of  Cunrp-i'ss,  Sixteenth  Congre.ss,  First  Session,  pp.  1469,  1587. 
McDouiiall,  FiKjitioe  Slaves,  p.  2.'5.  It  will  be  remembered  that  according;  to 
the  compromise  Missouri  was  to  be  admitted  into  tlie  Union  as  a  slave  state, 
while  slavery  was  to  be  prohibited  in  all  other  territory  gained  from  France 
north  ut'  ;iO  degrees  ;]0  minutes.     See  Appendix  A,  p.  361. 

■•  House  Journal,  Sixteenth  Congress,  First  Se.ssion,  p.  427. 

''  Senate  JonrnaL  Sixteenth  Congress,  First  Session,  pp.  ;!19,  ;126  ;  Annals 
of  Conijress,  p.  018  ;  House  Jjiivnal,  Seventeenth  Congre.ss,  First  Session. 
p.  14;] ;  Annals  of  Congress,  pp.  65;},  558,  710.  Annals  of  Congress,  Seven- 
teenth C(mgress,  First  Session,  pp.  i;579,  1415,  1444;  Benton,  Abridgment 
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The  last  petition  of  Maryland  to  Congress  for  the  redress 
of  her  grievance  due  to  the  underground  oi)erations  of 
anti-slavery  Pennsylvanians  was  made  December  17,  1821. 
The  month  of  January  of  the  same  year  liad  witnessed  the 
presentation  in  Congress  of  a  resolution  from  the  general 
assembly  of  Kentucky,  protesting  against  Canada's  admis- 
sion of  fugitives  to  her  domain,  and  requesting  negotiation 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject.  In  1826,  during  the 
administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  negriiations  wore  at 
length  opened.  Henry  Clay,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in- 
structed Mr.  Gallatin,  the  American  jNIinister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  to  propose  an  agreement  between  the  two 
countries  providing  for  "mutual  surrender  of  all  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor,  under  '.he  laws  of  either  party, 
who  escape  into  the  territory  of  the  other."  His  purpose  in 
ui'ging  such  a  stipulation  was,  he  declared,  "to  provide  lor  a 
growing  evil  which  has  produced  some,  and  if  it  be  not 
shortly  checked,  is  likely  to  produce  much  more  irritation." 
lie  also  stated  that  Virginia  and  Kentucky  were  particularly 
anxious  that  an  understanding  should  be  reached. 

In  February,  1827,  Mr.  Clay  again  communicated  with 
Mr.  Gallatin  on  the  subject,  being  led  to  do  so  by  another 
appeal  made  to  the  general  government  by  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky.  At  this  time  he  mentioned  the  fact  th.it  a  pro- 
vision for  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves  had  been  inserted 
in  the  treaty  recently  concluded  with  the  United  Mexican 
States,  a  treaty,  it  should  be  added,  that  failed  of  confirma- 
tion by  the  Mexican  Senate.  About  five  months  later  the 
American  Minister  sent  word  to  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
the  English  authorities  had  decided  that  "  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  them  to  agree  to  a  stipulation  for  the  sur- 
render of  fugitive  slaves,"  and  this  decision  was  reaihrmed 
in  September,  1827. 

The  positive  terms  in  which  this  conclusion  was  announced 
by  the  representative  of  the  British  government  might  have 
been  accepted  as  final  at  this  time  had  not  further  considera- 
tion of  the  question  been  demanded  by  tlie  House  of  Kep- 

«f  the  Debates  of  Congress,  Vol.  VI,  p.  296 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves, 
pp.  23,  24. 
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resentatives.  On  May  10,  1828,  that  body  adopted  a 
resolution  "requesting  the  President  to  open  a  negotiation 
with  the  Hritisli  government  in  the  view  to  obtain  an 
arrangement  whereby  fugitive  shives,  who  have  taken  refuge 
in  the  Canadian  provinces  of  that  government,  may  be 
surrendered  by  the  functionaries  thereof  to  their  masters, 
upon  their  making  satisfactory  proof  of  their  ownership  of 
said  shives."  This  resolution  was  promptly  transmitted  to 
Mr.  Barbour,  the  new  Minister,  with  the  explanation  before 
made  to  Gallatin,  that  the  evil  at  wliioli  it  was  directed  was  a 
growing  one,  well  calculated  to  disturb  "the  good  neighbor- 
hood" tliat  the  United  States  desired  to  maintain  with  the 
adjacent  British  provinces.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  former 
attempts  to  secure  the  extradition  of  the  refugee  settlers  in 
Canada,  so  also  in  this,  the  advances  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment were  met  by  the  persistent  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
to  make  a  satisfactory  answer. ^ 

The  agitation  in  Congress  for  a  more  effective  fugitive 
slave  law,  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations  for  the  recovery 
of  runaways  from  Canadian  soil,  which  have  been  recounted 
in  the  preceding  pages,  must  be  regarded  as  furnishing  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  in  many  localities  in  the  free  states 
of  a  strong  practical  anti-slavery  sentiment.  This  evidence 
is  reenforced  by  the  facts  presented  in  the  earli'^"  chapters 
of  this  volume.  The  escape  of  slaves  froui  their  masters 
into  the  free  states  and  their  simple  but  impressive  appeals 
for  liherty  were  phenomena  witnessed  again  and  again  by 
many  Northern  people  during  the  opening  as  well  as  the 
later  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  deepened  the 
conviction  in  their  minds  that  slavery  Was  wrong.  Thus 
for  years  the  runaway  slave  was  a  missionary  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  especially  in  the  rapidly  settling  Western  states. 
His  heroic  pilgrimage,  undertaken  under  the  greatest  'litli- 
culties,  was  calculated  to  excite  active  interest  in  hi--  beli  f. 
Persons  living  along  tlie  border  of  the  slave  states,  Avhose 
sympathies  were  atirred  to  action  by  their  personal  know- 

iNilcs"  Wee/,-!;/  Eoiihter,  Vol.  XXXV,  pp.  280-2"  1  ;  S.  G.  Howe,  The, 
RofHiji'i's  from  Sldvi-r;/ in  Cann<hi  Wrtit,  pp.  12-14  ;  \V  iam  (Jo(»deli.  Slavery 
and  A)Ui- Slavery,  p.  204 ;  I\I,  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaees,  p.  25. 
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ledge  of  the  hardships  of  slavery,  became  the  promoters  of 
lines  of  Underground  Railroad,  sending  or  taking  fugitives 
northward  to  friends  they  could  trust.  It  was  not  an  infre- 
quent occurrence  that  intimate  neighbors  were  called  in  to 
hear  the  thrilling  tales  of  escape  related  in  the  picturesque 
and  fervid  language  of  negroes  that  valued  liberty  more 
than  life.  The  writer,  who  has  heard  some  of  these  stories 
from  the  lips  of  surviving  refugees  in  Canada,  can  well 
understand  the  effect  they  must  have  produced  upon  the 
minds  of  the  s{)ectators.  Many  children  got  their  lasting 
impression  of  slavery  from  the  things  they  saw  and  heard 
in  homes  that  were  stations  on  the  Underground  Road. 
John  Brown  was  reared  in  such  a  home.  His  father,  Owen 
Brown,  was  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  the  Western  Re- 
serve in  Ohio  that  are  known  to  have  harbored  fugitives, 
and  the  son  followed  the  father's  example  in  keeping  open 
house  for  runaway  slaves. ^  As  early  as  1815  many  blacks 
began  to  find  their  way  across  the  Reserve,^  and  it  is  stated 
that  even  before  this  year  more  than  a  tliousand  fugitives 
had  been  assisted  on  their  way  to  Canada  by  a  ew  anti- 
slavery  people  of  Brown  County  in  southwestern  Ohio.^  It 
is  probable  that  numerous  escapes  were  also  being  made 
thus  early  through  otlier  settled  regions.  The  cause  for  this 
early  exodus  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  increase  of  the  domes- 
tic slave-trade  from  the  northern  belt  of  slaveholding  states 
to  the  extreme  South,  du<'  t  'he  f)ro{itableness  )f  cotton- 
raising,  and  stimulated  b}  tlie  prohibition  of  the  iui?ign 
slave-trade  in  1807,  aroused  slaves  to  flight  in  order  to  avoid 
being  sold  to  unknown  masters  in  remote  regions.  Tlie 
slight  knowledge  they  needed  to  guide  them  in  a  nortlierly 
courH(^  was  easily  obtainable  through  the  rumors  about  Can- 
ada everywhere  current  during  the  War  of  1812.*  The  no- 
ticeable political  effects  of  the  straggling  migration  tliat 
began  under  these  circumstances  is  seen  in  the  renewed  agi- 
tation by  Southern  members  of  Congress  during  the  years 
1817  to  1822  for  a  more  stringent  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and 

1  Chapter  II,  p.  .37.  2  //„vz.,  pp.  ;)7,  38. 

"  William  Birriey,  Jdmes  G.  Birncy  and  His  Times,  p.  4;36. 
*  Chapter  II,  p.  '21. 
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the  negotiations  with  England  several  years  later  looking 
toward  tlie  restoration  to  the  South  of  runaways  who  had 
found  freedom  and  security  on  C.anadian  soil. 

The  influence  of  the  Underground  Road  in  spreading 
abroad  an  abiding  anti-slavery  sentiment  was,  of  course, 
greatly  restricted  by  the  caution  its  operators  had  to  ob- 
serve to  keep  themselves  and  their  i>vot6g6s  out  of  trouble. 
The  deviating  secret  routes  of  the  great  system  wei'e  devel- 
oped in  response  to  the  need  of  passengers  that  were  in  con- 
stant danger  of  pursuit.  It  is  this  fact  of  the  pursuit  of 
runaways  into  various  communities  where  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  hiding,  together  with  the  harsh  scenes  enacted 
by  hireling  slave-catchers  in  raiding  some  station  of  the  Un- 
derground Road,  that  gave  to  the  operations  of  the  Road  that 
publicity  necessary  to  make  converts  to  the  anti-slavery  cause. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Road's  development  the  pur- 
suit of  runaways  was  not  so  common  as  it  came  to  be  after 
1840,  and  later,  after  the  passage  of  the  second  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  in  1850  ;  but  cases  are  recorded,  as  already  noted,  in  1793 
in  Boston,  1804  in  eastern  Pennsvlvania,  1818  in  New  Bed- 
ford,  Massachusetts,  and  elsewhere.  These  are  but  illustra- 
tions of  a  class  of  early  cases  that  brought  the  question  of 
slavery  home  to  many  Northern  communities  with  such  force 
as  could  not  have  been  done  in  any  other  way.  These  cases, 
like  the  numerous  cases  of  kidnapping  that  occurred  during 
the  same  period,  contributed  not  a  little  to  keep  alive  a  senti- 
ment that  was  steadily  opposed  to  slavery,  and  that  expressed 
and  strengthened  itself  in  the  practice  of  harboring  and  pro- 
tecting fugitives.  The  great  effect  upon  public  oinnion  of 
these  cases,  and  such  as  these,  appears  from  the  sad  affair  of 
Margaret  Garner,  a  slave-woman  who  escaped  from  Boone 
County,  Kentucky,  late  in  January,  1850,  and  found  shelter 
with  her  four  children  in  the  house  of  a  colored  man  near 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Rather  than  see  her  offspring  doomed  to 
the  fate  from  which  she  had  hoped  to  save  them,  she  nerved 
herself  to  accomplish  their  death.  While  her  master,  suc- 
cessful in  his  pursuit,  was  preparing  to  take  them  back  across 
the  river,  she  began  the  work  of  butchery  by  killing  her  favor- 
ite child.     Before  she  could  linish  her  awful  task  she  was 
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interrupted  and  put  in  prison.  The  efforts  to  prevent  her 
return  to  Southern  bondage  proved  unavailing,  and  she  was 
at  lengtli  delivered  to  her  master,  together  with  the  children 
she  had  meant  to  kill.  President  K.  B.  Hayes,  who  was 
practising  law  in  Cincinnati  at  the  time,  and  lived  on  a  pro- 
slavery  street,  told  Professor  James  Monroe,  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, that  the  tragedy  converted  "  the  whole  street,"  and  that 
the  day  after  the  murder  ''  a  leader  among  his  pro-slavery 
neighbors "  called  at  his  house,  and  declared  with  great 
fervor,  "]\Ir.  Hayes,  hereafter  I  am  with  you.  From  this 
time  forward,  1  will  not  only  be  a  black  Republican,  but  I 
will  be  a  damned  abolitionist !''''  ^ 

That  the  doctrine  of  immediate  abolition  should  find  ex- 
pression during  the  years  in  which  the  underground  move- 
ment was  in  its  initial  stage  of  development,  is  a  fact  the 
importance  of  which  should  be  given  due  recognition  in 
tracing  the  growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  to  1830,  and  in 
showing  thus  what  was  the  preparation  of  the  North  for  the 
advent  of  Garrison  and  his  followers,  and  for  the  party  move- 
ments in  opposition  to  slavery.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  remark 
in  this  connection  that,  of  the  three  men  that  promulgated 
the  idea  of  immediate  abolition  );efore  1830,  one  published  a 
book,  containing,  besides  other  things,  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  assistance  rendered  to  fugitive  slaves,  while  an- 
other was  known  both  in  Ohio  and  in  the  Southern  states  as 
an  intrepid  underground  operator. 

Of  the  trio  the  first  in  point  of  time  as  also  in  pungency  of 
statement  wa  i  the  Rev.  George  Bourne,  who  went  to  live  in 
Virginia  about  1809  after  several  years  residence  in  Maryland. 
Mr.  Bourne's  acquaintance  with  slavery  impressed  him  deeply 
with  the  evils  of  the  system,  and  he  accordingly  felt  con- 
strained to  preach  and  also  to  publish  some  vehement  protests 
against  it.  For  this  he  was  persecuted  and  driven  from  Vir- 
ginia, and,  like  a  hunted  slave,  he  found  his  way  in  the  night 
into  Pennsylvania,  where  he  settled  with  his  family.  Among 
his  writings  is  a  small  volume  entitled  The  Book  and  Slaver^/ 
Irreconcilable,  published  in  1816  and  addressed  to  all   that 

1  James  Monroe.  Ohcrlin  Thursday  Lectures,  Addresses,  and  Essays,  1897, 
p.  110.     See  Appoudix  B,  pp.  367-'5T7,  for  cases  under  the  Slave  laws. 
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professed  to  be  members  of  Christian  churches.  In  it  the 
author  vigorously  and  repeatedly  urged  tlie  "  immediate  and 
total  abolition  "  of  slavery,  and  warned  his  contemporaries  of 
the  consequences  of  continuing  the  system  until  by  its  growth 
it  should  endanger  the  Union.  He  could  discover  no  pallia- 
tive suitable  to  tlie  evil.  "  The  system  is  so  entirely  corrupt," 
he  said,  "  that  it  admits  of  no  cure  but  by  a  total  and  immediate 
abolition.  For  a  gradual  emancipation  is  a  virtual  recognition 
of  the  right,  and  establishes  the  rectitude  of  the  practice.  If 
it  be  just  for  one  moment,  it  is  hallowed  forever ;  and  if  it  be 
inequitable,  not  a  day  should  it  be  tolerated."  ^ 

Eight  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  book  containing 
these  uncompromising  views,  a  treatise  was  published  at  the 
town  of  Vevay  on  the  Ohio  River  in  southeastern  Indiana 
by  the  Rev.  James  Duncan.  This  small  work  was  entitled 
-4  Treatise  on  Slavery^  in  loliieh  is  shoivn  forth  the  Evil  of 
Slaveholding^  both  from  the  Light  of  Nature  and  Divine  Reve- 
lation. The  purpose  of  the  work  as  set  forth  by  the  author 
wf.s  to  persuade  all  slaveholders  that  they  were  "  guilty  of 
a  crime,  not  only  of  the  highest  aggravation,  but  one  that, 
if  persisted  in,"  would  "inevitably  lead  them  to  perdition." ^ 
He  therefore  assailed  the  principle  of  slavery,  denying  the 
argument  admitted  by  some  of  the  apologists  for  slavery 
among  his  contemporaries,  namely,  "that  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  need  not  be  sudden,  but  gradual,  lest  the  possessors 
of  them  should  be  too  much  impoverished,  and  lest  the  free 
inhabitants  might  be  exposed  to  danger,  if  the  blacks  were 
all  liberated  at  once."  This  doctrine  of  the  inexpediency  of 
immediate  abolition  Mr.  Duncan  denied,  taking  the  position 
that  such  excuses  would  "  go  to  justify  the  practice  of  slave- 
holding,  because  the  only  motive  that  men  can  have  to  prac- 
tise slavery  is  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  preventing  poverty 
and  other  penal  evils.     If  the  fear  of  poverty  or  any  penal 

1  These  quotations  are  taken  from  the  summary  of  Bourne's  The  Book 
and  Slavery  IrroconcUahle,  given  in  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  July  25,  1885, 
since  the  original  was  inaccessible  to  the  present  writer.  The  summary  is 
known  to  be  trustworthy.  See  Tfie  Life  of  Garrison,  by  his  children,  Vol.  I, 
postscript  to  the  Preface,  and  the  references  to  the  original  there  given. 

^  Preface,  p.  viii. 
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sufferings  will  exculpate  the  possessors  of  slaves  from  blame 
for  a  few  months  or  years,  it  will  do  it  for  life;  and  if  some 
may  be  lawfully  held  to  labor  without  wages,  all  may  be 
held  the  same  way ;  and  if  the  principle  of  slavery  is  morally 
wrong,  it  ought  not  to  be  practised  to  avoid  any  penal  evil, 
but  if  just,  even  the  cruel  treatment  of  slaves  would  not  con- 
demn the  practice."  1  lie  maintained  that,  although  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  were  not  equally  guilty  of  the 
sins  of  slaveholding,  yet  the  nation  as  a  whole  was  respon- 
sible for  the  evil,  —  on  account  of  the  number  in  the  free 
states  that  were  friendly  to  slavery,  on  account  also  of  the 
advocacy  by  Northern  representatives  of  the  policy  of  slavery 
extension,  and,  finally,  on  account  of  the  slack  zeal  of  some 
of  those  inimical  to  the  institution.^  He  proposed  that  Chris- 
tians should  have  no  church  fellowship  with  slaveholders ;  he 
urged  political  action  against  slavery ;  and  he  supplemented 
the  assertion  that  it  was  the  duty  of  slaves  to  escape  if  they 
could,  by  the  statement  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  one  to 
hinder  or  prevent  their  escape  without  flying  in  the  face  of 
the  moral  law.^  As  regards  gradualism,  which  was  practised 
in  some  states,  he  said:  "If  it  is  lawful  to  hold  a  man  in 
bondage  until  he  is  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  it  must  be 
equally  lawful  to  hold  him  to  the  day  of  his  death ;  and  if 
it  is  sinful  to  hold  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,  it  must  par- 
take of  the  same  species  of  crime  to  hold  him  until  he  is 
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1  Preface,  pp.  vii,  viii. 

-  A  Treatise  on  Slavery,  reprinted  by  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
1840,  p.  59. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  107.  In  advocating  political  action  Mr.  Duncan  said,  "Tlie 
practice  of  slaveholding  in  a  slave  state  need  not  deter  emancipators  or  others 
from  the  privilege  of  voting  for  candidates  to  the  legislative  bodies,  or  from 
using  their  best  endeavors  to  have  men  placed  in  office  that  would  be  favor- 
able to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  whn  may  be  best  qualified  to  govern  the 
state  or  commonwealth,  but  it  ought  to  prevent  any  from  officiating  as  a 
magistrate,  when  his  commission  authorizes  him  to  issue  a  warrant  to  appre- 
hend the  slave  when  he  is  guilty  of  no  other  crime  than  that  of  running  away 
from  unmerited  bondage."  This  was  not  the  first  time  political  action  was 
proposed,  for  Mr.  Bourne  declared  in  his  work  (77ie  Book  and  Slavery 
Irreconcilable)  :  "Every  voter  for  a  public  officer  who  will  not  destroy  the 
system,  is  as  culpable  as  if  he  participated  in  the  evil,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  protraction  of  the  crime."  See  the  Boston  Commonwealth,  July  25, 
1885. 
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twenty-eight."^  The  arguments  in  support  of  his  position 
he  based  largely  upon  the  Decalogue,  the  Golden  Rule  and 
other  scriptural  injunctions,  as  well  as  upon  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.* 
Underground  operators  always  justified  themselves  on  these 
grounds ;  and  their  motives  in  joining  the  Liberty  and  Free 
Soil  parties  later  —  as  many  of  them  did  —  appear  not  to  have 
been  other  than  the  motives  of  Bourne  and  Duncan  in  advo- 
cating political  action  against  slavery. 

The  last  member  of  the  trio  who  complained  of  delay  in 
granting  freedom  to  the  enslaved  was  the  Rev.  John  Rankin, 
the  pastor  of  a  Presbyterian  church  in  the  town  of  Ripley  on 
the  Ohio  River  in  southwestern  Ohio.  Long  residence  in 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky  had  tilled  him  with  hatred  of  sla- 
very, and  for  this  hatred  he  gave  his  reasons  in  a  series  of 
thirteen  vigorous  letters  addressed  to  his  brother  Thomas, 
a  merchant  at  iMiddlebrook,  Augusta  County,  Virginia,  who 
had  recently  become  a  slave-owner.  The  letters  were  wi"it- 
ten  in  1824,  and  were  collected  in  a  little  volume  in  1826. 
In  the  preface,  Mr.  Rankin  said  that  the  safety  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  happiness  of  its  subjects  depended  upon  the 
extermination  of  slavery,^  and  in  the  letters  themselves  he 
attacked  the  system  of  American  slavery  in  unmistakable 
language.  In  principle  he  stood  clearly  with  Bourne  and 
Duncan,  as  he  afterwards  came  to  the  support  of  Garrison, 
although  he  did  not  use  the  words  "immediate  abolition." 
He  held  that  "  Avarice  tends  to  enslave,  but  justice  requires 
emancipation."*  He  heard  with  impatience  the  excuse  for 
continued  slaveholding  that  freedom  would  ruin  the  blacks 
because  they  were  not  capable  of  doing  for  themselves,  and 
must,  therefore,  either  all  starve  or  steal.  With  sarcasm  he 
exclaimed,  "  Immaculate  tenderness !  Astonishing  sympathy ! 
But  what  is  to  be  dreaded  more  than  such  tenderness  and 
sympathy  ?     Who  would  wish  to  have  them  exercised  upon 

'  A  Treatise  07i  Slavery,  p.  123. 

^  Ibid.,  pp.  21,  32-40,  82,  84,  87-94,  96,  107.  Mr.  Duncan  held  that 
slavery  was  "  directly  contrary  to  the  Federal  Constitution."  See  pp.  110, 
111. 

^Letters  on  American  Slavery,  Preface,  p.  iii.  *  Ibid.,  p.  20. 
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himself?  .  .  .  And  have  not  many  of  those  [slaves]  who 
have  been  emancipated  in  America  become  wealthy  and  good 
citizens?  .  .  .  We  are  comraanded  to  'do  justly  and  love 
mercy,'  and  this  we  ought  to  do  without  delay,  and  leave 
the  consequences  attending  it  to  the  control  of  Ilim  who 
gave  the  command."  *  It  has  been  noted  in  another  place 
that  Mr.  Rankin  was  for  years  an  active  agent  of  the  Un- 
derground Railroad,  in  association  with  a  number  of  aboli- 
tionists of  his  neighborhood,  among  whom  he  .vas  a  recognized 
leader.* 

The  idea  has  somehow  gained  credence  in  the  general 
accounts  of  the  anti-slavery  movement  that  the  Garrisonian 
movement  was  one  that  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 
had  precursors  in  the  earlier  agitation ;  and  the  pre-Garrison 
abolitionists  have  been  thought  of,  apparently,  as  marked  by 
mild  philanthropy,  adherence  to  law  and  tolerance.  It  hai=i 
been  supposed  that  an  interval  of  inactivity  followed  upon 
the  earlier  movements,  and  that  the  later  movement  was  thus 
a  thing  apart,  radically  different  in  its  character  from  any- 
thing that  had  gone  before.  In  view  of  the  evidence  brought 
together  in  this  volume  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
a  real  continuity  of  development  is  traceable  through  the 
period  with  which  we  have  had  to  do,  and  that  many  little 
communities  throughout  the  country,  under  the  influences 
always  at  work,  had  germinated  the  idea  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion, in  support  of  which  texts  were  easily  found  in  the 
Bible ;  and  that  thus  the  way  had  been  prepared  for  the  anti- 
slavery  ideas  and  activities  of  1830  and  the  subsequent  years. 
Mr.  Garrison  himself  "confessed  his  indebtedness  for  his 
views  "  of  slavery  to  Bourne's  The  Book  and  Slavery  Irrecon- 
cilable^ next  after  the  Bible  itself,^  and  in  Number  17  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  Liberator  appears  an  extract  quoted  from 
Bourne's  work.*  It  is  certain  that  Garrison  was  familiar 
with  the  work  as  early  as  September  13,  1830,^  and  he  may 
have  been  so  earlier.     He  arrived  at  the  doctrine  during  the 

*  Letters  on  American  Slavery,  pp.  104,  107. 

*  Chapter  IV,  p.  109. 

*  The  Life  of  Garrison,  by  his  children,  Vol.  I,  p.  .306. 

*  Ibid.,  postscript  to  Preface.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  207. 
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summer  of  1829,  before  his  association  with  Lundy  at  Balti- 
more.* It  cannot  be  determined  when  Garrison  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  Letters  on  Slavery  of  the  Rev.  John  Ran- 
kin, but  they  seem  to  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  for  about 
the  year  1825  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Rev. 
Samuel  J.  May,  living  at  the  time  in  Brooklyn,  Connecticut, 
and  he  had  read  them  with  interest.^  In  the  second  volume 
of  the  Liberator  Garrison  republished  these  letters,  and  in 
after  years,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he  acknowledged 
himself  the  "  disciple  "  of  their  author.^ 

The  outspoken  courage  characteristic  of  the  new  phase  into 
which  the  anti-slavery  cause  passed  in  1830  helped  to  increase 
the  resistance  made  in  the  North  to  the  law  for  the  rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves.  The  sympathy  with  the  slave  now  became 
vocal  in  various  centres,  and  made  itself  heard  among  the 
blacks  of  the  South  through  the  passionate  and  unguarded 
utterances  of  their  masters  The  evidence  gathered  from 
surviving  abolitionists  in  the  states  adjacent  to  the  lakes 
shows  an  increased  activity  of  the  Underground  Road  during 
the  decade  1830-1840.  The  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the 
Gulf  states  and  the  consequent  opening  of  vast  cotton-fields 
during  the  period  named  led  many  slaves  to  flee  from  the 
danger  of  transportation  to  the  far  South.*  Under  these 
circumstances  pursuits  of  runaways  became  more  frequent, 
and  were  often  marked  by  a  display  of  anger  on  the  part  of 
the  pursuing  party  easily  accounted  for  by  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  in  the  free  states.  Open  interference  and  rescues 
in  which  both  negroes  and  whites  took  part  became  more 
common.^  Many  persons  of  respectability,  more  courageous 
than  the  great  majority  of  their  class  at  that  time,  not  only 
enrolled  themselves  in  the  new  anti-slavery  societies,  but 
made  it  a  part  of  their  duty  to  engage  in  the  defence  of  fugi- 
tive slaves.    Salmon  P.  Chase  often  served  as  counsel  for 


:T' 


1  The  Life  of  Garrison,  Vol.  I,  p.  140. 

*  Memoir  of  S.  J.  May,  by  George  B.  Emerson  and  others,  pp.  76,  78,  87, 
139,  140.     See  also  Life  of  Garrison,  Vol.  I,  p.  213,  foot-note. 

8  Life  of  Gairison,  Vol.  I,  pp.  305,  300  ;  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  379,  380. 

♦  G.  M.  Weston,  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  p.  22. 
'  MoDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  38,  39. 
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the  captured  runaway  during  this  period,  and  soon  gained 
for  himself  the  unenvied  title  of  "  attorney-general  for  fugi- 
tive slaves."  ^  Other  men  of  talents,  position  and  education 
were  not  behind  the  rising  Ohioan  in  their  protection  of  the 
refugee.  A  formal  organization  of  Underground  Railroad 
workers,  with  Robert  Purvis  as  president,  was  effected  at 
Philadelphia  in  1838.  It  is  evident  that  the  Underground 
Railroad  was  now  d'eveloping  with  rapidity.  The  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  North  and  South  during  the  decade  1840- 
1850  were  not  less  favorable  to  the  escape  of  slaves,  and,  in 
one  particular,  were  more  favorable ;  the  decision  in  the 
Prigg  case  in  1842  took  away  much  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1793,  and  thus  made  pursuit  little 
less  than  useless. 

About  four  years  before  this  historic  decision  was  declared, 
that  is  to  say,  in  December,  1838,  John  Calhoun,  of  Kentucky, 
sought  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  the  House  looking  towards 
an  enactment  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  aid  fugi- 
tive slaves  in  escaping  from  their  owners,  and  another  making 
it  unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  non-slaveholding  states  to 
entice  slaves  from  their  owners,  the  prosecution  of  offenders 
against  these  proposed  laws  to  take  place  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States.  Objections  were  made  to  the  introduction 
of  these  resolutions,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  was  prevented  from 
getting  a  reference  of  the  matter  to  th^  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  by  a  vote  of  107  to  89.^  When  the  Prigg  decision 
came,  its  political  significance  was  quickly  shown  in  the  pas- 
sage of  laws  by  various  Northern  states  forbidding  their  officers 
from  performing  the  duties  imposed  by  the  act  of  1793.  From 
1842  to  1850,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania  and 
Rhode  Island  passed  such  laws,  and  Connecticut,  while  re- 
pealing an  earlier  law  on  her  statute  books  as  being  at  the 
time  unconstitutional,  retained  the  portion  of  it  that  restrained 
state  officers  from  assisting  in  the  execution  of  the  act. 

In  the  meantime  the  Southern  leaders  did  not  fail  to  note 
the  progress  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  north  of  Mason  and 

*  J.  W.  Schuckers,  The  Life  and  rttblic  Service  of  Samuel  Portland  Chase, 
p.  62.    For  portrait  see  plate  facing  p.  254. 

*  Congressional  Globe,  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  Third  Session,  p.  34. 
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Dixon's  line.  This  was  not  less  manifest  in  the  formation 
of  the  liberty  party  in  the  early  years  of  the  decade  1840- 
1860,  than  in  the  legislative  and  other  opposition  to  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Indeed,  so  marked  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  the  minds  and  sympathies  of  anti-slavery 
men  by  the  brave  and  successful  flight  of  slaves,  that  a  Lib- 
erty convention  at  Peterboro,  New  York,  in  January,  1842, 
issued  an  address  to  slaves,  declaring  that  slavery  was  to  be 
"tortured  even  unto  death,"  advising  them  to  seek  liberty 
by  flight,  and  assuring  them  that  the  abolitionist  knew  no 
more  grateful  employment  than  that  of  heljiing  escaping 
slaves  to  Canada.  In  August  of  the  following  year  the 
national  convention  of  the  new  party,  comprising  nearly  a 
thousand  delegates  from  all  the  free  states  except  New  Hamp- 
shire, made  the  disavowal  of  the  fugitive  recovery  clause 
of  the  Constitution  a  part  of  the  party  platform,  voting  by  a 
decisive  majority  "  to  regard  and  treat  the  third  clause  of  the 
Constitution,  whenever  applied  to  the  case  of  a  fugitive  slave, 
as  utterly  null  and  void ;  and  consequently  as  forming  no  part 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  whenever  we  are 
called  upon  or  sworn  to  support  it."  ^  About  the  time  of  the 
announcement  of  this  principle,  Mr.  Garrison  issued  in  behalf 
of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society  an  address  to  the 
bondmen  of  the  South,  in  which  they  were  promised  deliver- 
ance from  their  chains,  and  were  encouraged  to  run  away 
from  their  masters.  "If  you  come  to  us,  and  are  hungry," 
ran  the  address,  "  we  will  feed  you ;  if  thirsty,  we  will  give 
you  drink ;  if  naked,  we  will  clothe  you ;  if  sick,  we  will 
minister  to  your  necessities ;  if  in  prison,  we  will  visit  you ; 
if  you  need  a  hiding-place  from  the  face  of  the  pursuer,  we 
will  provide  one  that  even  bloodhounds  will  not  scent  out."  ^ 
Such  open  attacks  upon  the  property  rights  of  planters  and 
slave-traders  must  have  been  extremely  aggravating  to  South- 
erners, and,  of  course,  contributed  to  bring  the  question  of  a 
more  effective  Fugitive  Slave  Law  again  under  the  consider- 
ation of  Congress,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  large  share 
of  that  body's  attention  was  occupied  during  the  period  from 

1  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  I,  pp.  552,  553. 
» Ibid.,  p.  563. 
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1844  to  1848  with  matters  connected  with  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  the  Mexican  War  and  the  settlement  of  the  Oregon 
boundary  dispute.  In  1847  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  pre- 
sented a  petition  to  Congress  urging  the  importance  of  new 
laws  so  framed  as  to  enable  the  citizens  of  slaveholding  states 
to  reclaim  their  negroes  when  they  had  absconded  into  the 
free  states.  This  resulted  in  a  bill  reported  in  the  Senate, 
but  the  bill  never  got  beyond  its  second  reading.  Two  years 
later  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  to  secure  legislation 
for  the  same  object,  but  the  committee  to  whom  the  matter 
was  referred  seems  never  to  have  reported. 

At  intervals  more  or  less  frequent,  during  a  period  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  the  South  had  been  demanding  of  Congress 
adequate  protection  for  its  human  property  against  the  depre- 
dations of  those  Northerners  who  rejoiced  in  the  work  of 
secret  emancipation.  The  efforts  of  the  slaveholding  section 
for  a  stricter  fugitive  recovery  law  had  uniformly  failed  down 
to  1850,  and  it  seems  altogether  likely  that  the  success  won 
in  the  year  named  would  not  have  been  realized,^  if  a  bill 
intended  to  meet  the  needs  of  slave-owners  had  not  been 
made  an  essential  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  compromise 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  threatening  the  perpetu- 
ity of  the  Union  at  the  time.^  The  measure  that  was  finally 
adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  programme  of  compromise,  was  one 
introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fii-st  session  of  the  Thirty-first  Congress.    It 

1  "The  wonder  is  how  such  an  Act  came  to  pass,  even  by  so  lean  a  vote 
as  it  received  ;  for  it  was  voted  for  by  less  than  half  of  the  Senate,  and  by 
six  less  than  the  number  of  senators  from  the  slave  states  alone.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  it  passed  at  all ;  and  the  wonder  increases  on  knowing  that,  of 
the  small  number  that  voted  for  it,  many  were  against  it,  and  merely  went 
along  with  those  who  had  constituted  themselves  the  particular  guardians  of 
the  rights  of  the  slave  states,  and  claimed  a  lead  in  all  that  concerned  them. 
These  self-instituted  guardians  were  permitted  to  have  their  own  way,  some 
voting  with  them  unwillingly,  others  not  voting  at  all.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  '  compromise  and  pacification '  which  was  then  deemed  essential  to 
save  the  Union  ;  under  the  fear  of  danger  to  the  Union  on  one  hand,  and  the 
charms  of  pacification  and  compromise  on  the  other,  a  few  healed  spirits  got 
the  control  and  had  things  their  own  way."  Benton's  Thirty  Yeara^  Fi'ew, 
Vol.  II,  p.  780. 

2  See  Rhodes'  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  130-136,  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  question  whether  the  Union  was  in  danger  in  1860. 
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was  aimed,  said  its  author,  at  evils  "  more  deeply  seated  and 
widely  extended  than  those  "  his  colleague  recognized.  "  The 
state  from  whence  I  came,"  continued  Mr.  Mason,  "  and  the 
states  of  Kentucky  and  Maryland,  being  those  states  of 
the  Union  that  border  on  the  free  states,  have  had  ample 
experience,  not  only  of  the  difficulties,  but  of  the  actual  im- 
possibility of  reclaiming  a  fugitive  when  he  once  gets  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  non-slaveholding  state."  ^  Henry  Clay, 
the  author  of  the  Compromise,  whose  disposition  had  been  to 
lean  to  the  Northern  rather  than  to  the  Southern  side  of  the 
general  controversy,  expressed  the  irritation  of  his  own  state, 
Kentucky,  when  he  said  concerning  the  question  of  fugitive 
slaves :  "  Upon  this  subject  I  do  think  that  we  have  just  and 
serious  cause  of  complaint  against  the  free  States.  I  think 
they  have  failed  in  fulfilling  a  great  obligation,  and  the  failure 
is  precisely  upon  one  of  those  subjects  which  in  its  nature  is 
most  irritating  and  inflammatory  to  those  who  live  in  slave 
States.  ...  It  is  our  duty  to  make  the  law  more  effective ; 
and  I  shall  go  with  the  senator  from  the  South  who  goes 
furthest  in  making  penal  laws  and  imposing  the  heaviest 
sanctions  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves  and  the  restora- 
tion of  them  to  their  owners."  ^  Delaware  and  Missouri  had 
grievances  similar  to  those  of  Kentucky  and  other  border 
states.  The  region  constituted  by  these  states  suffered  heavy 
losses  through  the  operations  of  the  Underground  Railroad.^ 
That  the  cotton  states  also  lost  considerable  property  every 
year  by  the  escape  of  slaves  to  the  North  appears  from  a 
statement  of  Senator  Jefferson.  Davis,  of  Mississippi:  "Ne- 
groes do  escape  from  Mississippi  frequently,"  he  said,  "  and 
the  boats  constantly  passing  by  our  long  line  of  river  frontier 
furnish  great  facility  to  get  into  Ohio ;  and  when  they  do 
escape  it  is  with  great  difficulty  that  they  are  recovered; 
indeed,  it  seldom  occurs  that  they  are  restored.     We,  though 


*  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  Appendix, 
p.  1683.  ' 

•2  Life  and  Speeches  of  Henry  Clay,  Vol.  II,  pp.  041,  643.  The  speech 
from  which  the  above  quotations  are  made  was  delivered  Feb.  5  and  6,  1850. 

8  Congressional  C/oftf,' Thirty-first  Congress,  Second  Session,  Appendix, 
p.  1051 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  31. 
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less  than  the  border  states,  are  seriously  concerned  in  this 
question.  .  .  .  Those  who,  like  myself,  live  on  that  great 
highway  of  the  West  —  the  Mississippi  River — and  are  most 
exposed,  have  a  present  and  increasing  interest  in  the  matter. 
We  desire  laws  that  shall  be  effective,  and  at  the  same  time 
within  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress;  such  as  shall 
be  adequate,  and  be  secured  by  penalties  the  most  stringent 
which  can  be  imposed."  ^  Calhoun  admitted  that  discontent 
was  universal  in  the  South,  and  declared  that  conciliation 
could  only  come  when  the  North  consented  to  meet  certain  con- 
ditions, one  of  which  was  the  restoration  of  fugitive  slaves. 

Many  of  the  speeches  contained  suggestions  and  prophecies 
of  disunion.  One  of  these,  made  by  Pratt,  of  Maryland, 
called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  recent  address  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Seward,  of  New  York,  before  an  assembly  of 
Ohioans,  in  which  he  urged  them  to  "  extend  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  fugitive  who  lays  his  weary  limbs  at  your  door, 
and  defend  him  as  you  would  your  household  gods^  ^  Another 
made  by  Yulee,  of  Florida,  informed  the  Senate  of  a  conven- 
tion then  sitting  at  Cazenovia,  New  York,  attended  by  more 
than  thirty  runaway  slaves,  and  held  for  the  purpose  of 
devising  ways  and  means  of  escape  for  blacks.  The  language 
of  the  address  to  slaves  issued  by  the  convention  was  not 
calculated  to  reassure  slave-owners.  In  part  it  ran :  "  Includ- 
ing our  children,  we  number  here  in  Canada  20,000  souls. 
The  population  in  the  free  States  are,  with  few  exceptions, 
the  fugitive  slave's  friends. 

"  We  are  poor.  We  can  do  little  more  for  your  deliverance 
than  pray  to  God  for  it.  We  will  furnish  you  with  pocket 
compasses,  and  in  the  dark  nights  you  can  run  away.  We 
cannot  furnish  you  with  weapons ;  some  of  us  are  not  inclined 
to  carry  arms ;  but  if  you  can  get  them,  take  them,  and,  be- 
fore you  go  back  into  bondage,  use  them,  if  you  are  obliged 
to  take  life.  The  slaveholders  would  not  hesitate  to  kill 
you,  rather  than  not  take  you  back  into  bondage. 

"  Numerous  as  the  escapes  from  slaveiy  are,  they  would 
still  be  more  so,  were  it  not  for  the  master's  protection  of  the 

1  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  Appendix, 
p.  1616.  a  Ibid.,  p.  1692. 
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rights  of  property.  You  even  hesitate  to  take  the  slowest  of 
his  horses;  but  we  say  take  the  fastest.  Pack  up  provi- 
sions and  clothes ;  and  either  get  a  key,  or  force  the  lock,  and 
get  his  money  and  start."  ^  In  view  of  such  proceedings, 
openly  conducted  without  hindrance,  the  Senator  appealed  to 
his  auditors  and  to  the  country  to  consider  whether  "this 
Union  can  long  continue?"* 

In  his  famous  Tth-of-ISIarch  speech,  Webster  freely  admitted 
that  the  complaints  of  the  South  in  regard  to  the  non-rendition 
of  fugitive  slaves  were  just,  and  that  the  North  had  fallen  short 
of  her  duty.  He  therefore  decided  to  support  Mason's  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill,  although  he  wanted  it  amended  in  certain  par- 
ticulars, and  sought  especially  to  have  in  it  a  clause  securing 
trial  by  jury  to  the  refugee  in  case  he  denied  owing  service 
to  the  claimant.  He  criticised  the  abolition  societies  of  the 
North,  and  said  he  thought  their  operations  for  the  last 
twenty  years  had  produced  "nothing  good  or  valuable." 
The  press  of  the  South  he  found  to  be  as  violent  as  that  of 
the  other  section.  There  was,  he  decided,  "  no  solid  griev- 
ance presented  by  the  South  within  the  redress  of  the  gov- 
ernment, .  .  .  but  the  want  of  a  proper  regard  to  the 
injunction  of  the  Constitution  for  the  delivery  of  fugitive 
slaves."  3 

Under  the  combined  championship  of  Webster,  Clay  and 
Calhoun,  and  to  bring  about  better  feeling  between  the  two 
parts  of  the  country,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  contempora- 
ries seemed  on  the  verge  of  splitting  asunder,  the  new  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  August  26,  1850,  and 
by  the  House  a  few  days  later.  By  the  signature  of  Presi- 
dent Fillmore  the  measure  became  a  law,  September  18. 

The  vote  by  which  the  new  law  had  been  passed  through 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  did  not  betoken  a  disposition  at 
the  North  to  meet  the  obligations  it  imposed  upon  that  sec- 
tion. Only  three  of  the  senators  representing  free  states 
voted  for  the  measure.  These  were  Dodge  and  Jones,  of 
Indiana,  and  Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania.     Among  the  one 

^  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  Appendix, 
pp.  1622,  1623. 

2  Ibid.  »  Webster's  Works,  Vol.  V,  pp.  354,  355,  357,  358,  361. 
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hundred  and  thirty-six  members  from  the  Northern  states  in 
the  House,  only  thirty-one  voted  with  the  slaveholders. 
Three  of  the  thirty-one  were  Whigs,  the  rest  Democrats.* 
Jefferson  Davis  showed  that  he  comprehended  the  true  situa- 
tion when  he  said,  during  the  following  session  of  Congress, 
that  the  history  of  the  law  proved  that  it  would  not  furnish 
the  needed  security,  because  the  Northern  majority  did  not 
pass  the  bill,  but  merely  allowed  the  Southern  minority  to 
pass  it,  and  because  the  measure  had  to  be  executed  in  the 
North.2  This  view  of  the  case  seems  not  to  have  been  taken 
by  those  representing  the  border  slave  states.  The  compre- 
hensive character  of  Clay's  scheme  was  favorable  to  the 
incorporation  in  it  of  a  measure  stringent  enough  to  suit  the 
most  aggrieved  without  exciting  the  opposition  such  a  meas- 
ure would  have  called  out  if  presented  by  itself. 

Whatever  the  expectations  of  the  various  slaveholding 
states  with  regard  to  the  recovery  of  their  runaways  under 
the  new  law,  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  himself  an  enthusiastic 
agent  of  the  Underground  Railroad  and  a  better  judge  of 
the  real  convictions  of  the  North  than  Webster,  took  the 
earliest  occasion  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  upon  whom  depended  the  success  or  failure  of  the  law 
of  1850.  Giddings  did  not  delay,  nor  did  he  mince  matters. 
In  the  earliest  days  of  the  session  following  that  in  which 
the  compromise  had  been  passed  he  denounced  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  and  predicted  its  failure.  Concerning  the  citizens 
of  his  own  state,  he  said :  "  The  freemen  of  Ohio  will  never 
turn  out  to  chase  the  panting  fugitive.  They  will  never  be 
metamorphosed  into  bloodhounds,  to  track  him  to  his  hiding- 
place,  and  seize  and  drag  him  out,  and  deliver  him  to  his 
tormentors.  Rely  upon  it  they  will  die  first.  .  .  .  Let  no 
man  tell  me  there  is  no  higher  law  than  this  fugitive  bill. 
We  feel  there  is  a  law  of  right,  of  justice,  of  freedom,  im- 
planted in  the  breast  of  every  intelligent  human  being,  that 

1  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
Vol.  IV,  pp.  18,  19.  The  hundred  and  thirty-six  Northern  members  com- 
prised seventy-six  Whigs  and  fifty  Democrats. 

'  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  Second  Scision,  Appendix, 
p.  324.    See  also  Von  Hoist's  work,  Vol.  IV,  p.  27. 
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bids  him  look  with  scorn  upon  this  libel  on  all  that  is  called 
law."  1 

That  slave-owners  counted  on  deriving  benefits  from  the 
law  appears  from  the  great  number  of  attempts  at  once  made 
to  reclaim  runaways,  and  the  frequent  prosecutions  of  those 
guilty  of  facilitating  their  escape.  The  period  sometimes 
designated  the  "  era  of  slave-hunting  "  began  in  the  North. 
Slave-ownei-s  and  their  agents  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
chase,  and  a  larger  number  of  communities  in  the  free  states 
than  ever  before  were  invaded  by  men  engaged  in  the  dis- 
gusting business  of  capturing  blacks,  intelligent  and  ambi- 
tious enough  to  seek  their  own  liberty.  Villages,  towns  and 
cities  from  Iowa  to  Maine,  but  especially  in  the  middle  states, 
witnessed  scenes  calculated  to  awaken  the  popular  detestation 
of  slavery  as  it  had  never  been  awakened  before.  Pitiable 
distress  fell  upon  the  fugitive  settles,  in  the  North  and  did 
much  to  quicken  consciences  everywhere.  The  capture  of  a 
fugitive  in  the  place  where  he  had  been  living  invariably 
caused  an  outburst  of  indignation ;  and  if  the  victim  were 
not  rescued  before  his  removal  by  his  captors  a  sum  of  money 
was  raised  if  possible,  and  his  freedom  was  purchased  if  that 
could  be  done.  All  of  these  circumstances  contributed  to 
increase  the  traffic  along  the  numerous  and  tortuous  lines  of 
the  Underground  Railroad,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  surviving  abolitionists,  did  its  most  thriving  business  in  all 
parts  of  the  North  during  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860. 
The  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  negroes  seeking  aid 
on  their  way  to  Canada  at  the  outset  of  this  period  was  due 
to  the  flight  of  many  of  the  fugitive  settlers  from  their  accus- 
tomed haunts  in  the  free  states ;  but  the  supply  later  on  must 
be  attributed  to  the  ease  of  communiv^^aon  through  various 
channels  by  which  slaves  were  every  day  learning  of  the 
body  of  abolitionists  eager  to  help  them  to  freedom.  The 
readiness  of  the  Northern  people  to  act  in  opposition  to 
the  law  arose  from  their  abhorrence  of  a  measure  that  they 
considered  unrighteous  and  cruel,  and  from  their  resentment 

^  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  Second  Session,  pp.  15,  16. 
Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol. 
IV,  p.  15. 
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at  the  requirement  that  they  must  join  in  the  hunt,  so  that 
the  fugitive  might  be  promptly  enshived.'  The  wide-spread 
opposition  to  the  law  led  to  prosecutioiis  of  underground 
workers  in  various  places,  and  these  prosecutions  greatly 
helped  to  keep  the  slavery  question  before  the  attention  of 
the  country,  despite  the  wishes  and  endeavors  of  the  politi- 
cians who  strove  to  silence  the  issue.^ 

The  record  of  the  year  1851  illustrates  the  character  of  tlie 
general  contest,  which  had  already  set  in  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  new  law,  but  which  assumed  thenceforth  an 
importance  it  had  never  had  before.  Early  in  the  year  Sha- 
drach  was  seized  in  Boston,  carried  before  the  commissioner, 
and  remanded  to  custody,  but  was  rescued  by  a  crowd  of 
negroes  and  hurried  off  to  Canada.  Later  Sims  was  caught 
and  confined  in  the  court-house  until  he  w  is  marched  to 
Long  Wharf  under  guard  of  three  hundred  policemen.  Wil- 
liam and  Ellen  Craft,  fugitives  from  C  .>rgia,  wero  bracked 
to  Boston,  but,  aided  by  Theodore  Parker  and  other  faithful 
friei.tib,  succeeded  in  escaping  to  England.  Other  notable 
instances  of  pursuit  occurred  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  and  Westchester  and  Wilkobbarre,  Penn- 
sylvania. At  Philadelphia  a  free  negro  was  arrested,  proved 
a  slave  by  perjured  testimony  and  taken  to  Maryland ;  fortu- 
nately he  gained  his  liberty  again  by  the  refusal  of  the 
planter  to  whom  he  was  delivered  to  identify  him  as  his 
lost  property.  At  Buffalo  an  alleged  fugitive  was  released 
on  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  Judge  Conkling.  At  the  hear- 
ing that  followed  the  lack  of  evidence  caused  the  judge  to 
discharge  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  soon  in  Canada.  In  the 
attempt  of  the  Maryland  slave-owner,  Gorsuch,  and  his  party, 
to  recover  certain  runaway  slaves  from  Christiana,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Gorsuch  was  killed  and  his  son  seriously  wounded, 
while  the  fugitives  managed  to  escape.  This  affair  caused 
intense  excitement,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  through- 

1  McRougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  53. 

^  "These  prosecutions  attracted  more  attention  to  the  slavery  question 
in  a  few  months  than  the  abolitionists  had  been  able  to  arouse  in  twenty 
years."  Professor  Edward  Channing,  The  United  States  of  America,  1765- 
1865,  p.  241. 
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out  the  country.  Another  case  resulting  in  the  death  of  one 
of  the  parties  c  "icerned  grew  out  of  the  kidnapping  of  a  free 
negro  girl  from  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Miller,  in  Nottingham, 
Pemisylvania ;  Miller  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  girl,  but  he 
was  mysteriously  murdered  before  he  reached  home.  Near 
the  close  of  the  year  1851  Jerry  McIIenry  was  arrested  in 
Syracuse,  New  York,  while  an  agricultural  fair  and  a  conven- 
tion of  the  Liberty  party  were  in  progress  in  that  city.  The 
attempted  escape  and  the  recapture  of  the  negro  wrought  up 
the  crowd  to  a  state  of  intense  feeling,  which  was  not  re- 
lieved until  the  fugitive  was  rescued  and  sent  to  Canada.^ 
There  were  many  other  instances  in  which  communities  were 
given  the  opportunity  to  show  their  spirit  in  the  defence  of 
helpless  bondmen. 

The  political  leaders  and  the  administration,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
were  not  willing  to  see  its  provisions  thus  trampkd  under 
foot.  Upon  the  reassembling  of  Congress  in  December,  1850, 
President  Fillmore  expressed  himself  in  his  message  as  pleased 
with  the  compromise  measures,  although,  he  admitted,  tliey 
had  not  yet  realized  their  purpose  fully.  "It  would  be 
strange,"  he  said,  "if  they  had  been  received  with  immediate 
approbation  by  people  and  states  prejudiced  and  heated  by 
the  exciting  controversies  of  their  representatives."  He  never- 
theless had  faith  that  the  various  enactments  would  be  gen- 
erally sustained.  The  tinge  of  doubt  in  the  communication 
of  the  President  pretty  ceitainly  referred  to  the  fierce  denun- 
ciations of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  recently  uttered  by  mass- 
meetings  in  various  parts  of  the  Northern  states,  and  to 
several  cases  of  resistance  where  the  execution  of  the  law  had 
been  attempted.  His  reassuring  expressions  voiced  his  own 
hope  and  that  of  the  political  magnates ;  and  he  meant  also, 
perhaps,  to  carry  assurance  to  the  South.  Some  balm  seemed 
necessary,  for  the  Georgia  convention  in  accepting  the  com- 
promise as  a  "permanent  adjustment  of  the  sectional  contro- 
versy," voted,  "That  it  is  the  deliberate  opinion  of  this 
convention  that  upon  the  faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive 

1  F.  W.  Seward,  Scrmrd  at  Wash(ngtn7i  as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State, 
1891,  Vol  1,  pp.  160,  170.    McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  44,  47-61,  58,  59. 
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Slave  Bill  by  the  proper  authorities  depends  the  preservation 
of  our  much-loved  Union."  ^ 

The  open  resistance  to  the  law  upon  several  occasions  in 
1851  brought  opportunities  to  the  administration  to  exert 
itself  in  favor  of  the  faithful  execution  of  the  law.  After 
the  rescue  of  Shadrach  from  the  United  States  marshal  on 
Februaiy  15,  much  excitement  existed,  especially  at  the 
centre  of  government.  The  President  immediately  issued  a 
proclamation  commanding  all  civil  and  military  officers,  and 
calling  on  all  good  citizens,  to  "aid  in  quelling  this  and 
similar  combinations  "  and  to  assist  in  capturing  the  persons 
that  had  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The  Senate,  after  debate, 
adopted  a  resolution  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before  it 
information  relating  to  the  rescue,  and  inquiring  whether 
further  legislation  was  desirable.  This  request  was  promptly 
complied  with  by  the  executive.  Then  Clay,  the  author  of 
the  resolution,  urged  that  the  President  be  invested  with 
extraordinary  power  to  enforce  the  law,  but  failed  to  gain 
substantial  support  for  his  proposition.  In  the  meantime  five 
of  tlie  rescuers  of  Shadrach  were  indicted  and  tried,  but 
owing  to  the  disagreement  of  the  jury  none  of  them  were 
convicted.  The  energetic  action  of  the  administration  and 
its  supporters  had  apparently  accomplished  no  result,  except 
to  demonstrate  the  difficulties  with  which  the  enforcement 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  was  encompassed. 

The  same  lesson  was  taught  in  two  important  instances 
toward  the  end  of  this  year,  when  the  government  under- 
took to  carry  the  law  into  effect.  The  Gorsuch  tragedy  at 
Christiana,  Pennsylvania,  led  the  President  to  order  the 
United  States  marshal,  district  attorney  and  commissioner 
from  Philadelphia,  with  forty-five  United  States  marines  from 
the  navy-yard,  to  assist  in  arresting  those  supposed  to  have 
been  engaged  in  the  fight.  The  fugitives  had  escaped  and 
could  not  be  recovered,  but  a  number  of  other  persons,  most 
of  whom  were  colored,  were  arrested,  taken  to  Philadelphia, 
and  indicted  for  treason.  But  the  efforts  of  the  authorities 
to  convict  were  unavailing,  and  the  prisoners  went  scot  free.^ 

^  Boston  Atlas,  Dec.  17,  1850. 

3  For  references  see  Appendix  B,  63,  Christiana  case,  p.  373. 
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Within  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  in  September  of  the  previous  year,  the  spirit  of  resistance 
in  Syracuse,  New  York,  had  manifested  itself  in  public  meet- 
ings at  which  the  law  was  denounced  and  a  Vigilance  Com- 
mittee organized.^  In  the  early  part  of  June  following, 
Daniel  Webster,  who  was  travelling  extensively  through  the 
Northern  states  and  exerting  his  personal  and  official  influence 
to  secure  obedience  to  the  law,  visited  Syracuse  and  made  a 
speech.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  insisted  in  no  con- 
ciliatory terms  that  the  law  must  be  enforced.  He  said, 
"  Those  persons  in  this  city  who  mean  to  oppose  the  execution 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  traitors !  traitors ! !  traitors !  1 1 
This  law  ought  to  be  obeyed,  and  it  will  be  enforced  —  yes, 
it  shall  be  enforced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  next 
anti-slavery  convention,  if  then  there  shall  be  any  occasion  to 
enforce  it." 

As  if  in  fulfillment  of  this  prediction  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  on  October  1, 1851,  a  day  when  a  convention  of  the 
Liberty  party  was  in  progress,  an  attempt  was  made  to  capt- 
ure one  Jerry  McHenry,  an  undoubted  fugitive;  but  the 
Vigilance  Committee,  under  efficient  leadership,  succeeded  in 
rescuing  him  out  of  the  hands  of  his  captors.  At  this  out- 
come there  was  much  exultation  among  the  anti-slavery 
people,  as  also  when  later  the  prosecution  instituted  against 
eighteen  of  the  rescuers  ended  in  a  failure  to  convict.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Seward  was  the  first  to  sign  the  bond  of 
those  indicted;  and  that  Gerrit  Smith,  then  a  member  of 
Congress,  made  a  defiant  speech  in  the  fall  of  1852  in  Canan- 
daigua,  where  the  trial  of  one  of  the  rescuers  was  going  on.^ 

Such  incidents,  together  with  the  aggravation  caused  by 
the  removal  of  fugitives  successfully  seized,  made  it  plain 
that  the  compromise  was  not  the  "  finality "  that  the  poli- 
ticians declared  it  to  be;  and  that  the  Whig  and  Demo- 
cratic parties  chose  to  decree  it  in  their  national  platforms  in 
the  summer  of  1862.    The  principles  of  political  opposition 

1  S.  J.  May,  Some  Jiecollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict,  p.  349. 

2  Ibid.,  pp.  373-384  ;  Frothingham,  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith,  p.  117 ; 
McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  pp.  48,  49 ;  Wilson,  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Potoer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  327,  328. 
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determined  by  the  conditions  of  the  time  were  uttered  by  the 
convention  of  the  Free  Soil  party,  with  which  many  of  the 
underground  operators  were  now  allied,  in  the  words :  "  No 
more  slave  states,  no  more  slave  territories,  no  nationalized 
slavery,  and  no  national  legislation  for  the  extradition  of 
slaves."  The  issue  of  the  presidential  campaign  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Pierce,  a  compromise  Democrat,  marks  only  a  tempo- 
rary disturbance  in  the  progress  of  sentiment,  due  to  the 
desire  of  the  country  to  have  rest,  the  disinclination  of  many 
Whigs  to  support  their  own  candidate.  General  Winfield 
Scott,  and  the  policy  of  acquiescence  he  represented ;  and 
the  solidarity  of  action  among  the  Democrats,  who  were 
generally  satisfied  both  with  their  principles  and  their 
candidate. 

As  it  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  that  brought  the  North 
face  to  face  with  slavery  nationalized,  so  it  was  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  that  occasioned,  in  the  spring  of  1852,  the  produc- 
tion of  Uncle  TorrCs  Cabin,  a  novel  the  great  political  signifi- 
cance of  which  has  been  generally  acknowledged.  The 
observations  and  experience  that  made  possible  for  Mrs.  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  the  writing  of  this  remarkable  book  were 
gained  by  her  while  living  at  Cincinnati,  where  she  was 
enabled  to  study  the  effects  of  slavery.  While  thus  a  resi- 
dent on  the  borders  of  Kentucky,  she  numbered  among  her 
friends  slaveholders  on  the  one  side  of  the  Ohio  River  and 
abolitionists  on  the  other.  At  the  time  of  her  first  trip 
across  the  Ohio  in  1833,  she  visited  an  estate,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  that  of  Colonel  Shelby  in  Uncle  Tom's  Cahin^ 
Her  associations  and  sympathies  brought  home  to  her  the 
personal  aspects  of  slavery,  and  her  house  on  Walnut  Hills 
early  become  a  station  on  the  Underground  Railroad,  remain- 
ing so  doubtless  till  1850,  when  she  removed  with  her 
husband.  Professor  Calvin  Stowe,  to  Brunswick,  Maine. 

During  the  intervening  years  she  was  unconsciously  glean- 
ing incidents  and  scenes  and  discovering  characters  for  her 
future  book.  The  woful  experiences  of  her  midnight 
visitors,  whose  hunger  for  freedom  rose  superior  to  every 
other  need,  awoke  her  deepest  compassion,  and  the  neighbor- 

1  C.  E.  Stowe,  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  pp.  71,  72. 
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hood  in  which  she  lived,  nay,  even  her  own  household,  sup- 
plied the  circumstances  and  adventures  depicted  in  the  lives 
of  some  of  her  most  admirable  characters.  Mrs.  Stowe  her- 
self declared  Uncle  Tom'B  Cabin  to  be  "a  collection  and 
arrangement  of  real  incidents,  -  -  of  actions  really  performed, 
of  words  and  expressions  really  uttered,  —  grouped  together 
with  reference  to  a  general  result,  in  the  same  manner  that 
the  mosaic  artist  groups  his  fragments  of  various  stones  into 
one  general  picture."  ^  For  example  she  points  out  that  the 
service  of  Senator  Bird  in  the  incident  of  the  novel  in  which 
Eliza  escapes  from  her  pursuers  Tom  Locker  and  Marks  had 
its  counterpart  in  the  service  rendered  a  negro  girl  in  her 
own  employ  by  Professor  Stowe  and  his  brother-in-law, 
Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  1839.  This  girl  was  secretly  con- 
veyed northward  by  her  escorts  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
to  the  house  of  John  Van  Zandt,  another  station-keeper  of 
the  Underground  Road;  and  Van  Zandt  it  was  who  "per- 
formed the  good  deed  which  the  author  in  her  story  ascribes 
to  Van  Tromp."^  Concerning  the  leading  Quaker  charac- 
ter in  her  book  Mrs.  Stowe  says :  "  The  character  of  Rachel 
Halliday  was  a  real  one,  but  she  has  passed  away  to  her 
reward.  Simeon  Halliday,  calmly  risking  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  his  love  to  God  and  man,  has  had  in  this  country 
many  counterparts  among  the  sect.  The  writer  had  in  mind, 
at  the  time  of  writing,  the  scenes  in  the  trial  of  Thomas 
Garet,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for  the  crime  of  hiring  a 
hack  to  convey  a  mother  and  four  children  from  Newcastle 
jail  to  Wilmington,  a  distance  of  five  miles."  ^  The  thrilling 
adventures  of  Eliza  in  escaping  across  the  Ohio  River  with 
her  child  in  her  arms  as  the  ice  was  breaking  up  was  an 
actual  occurrence  that  took  place  fifty  miles  above  Cincin- 
nati, at  Ripley,  an  initial  station  of  an  important  underground 
route.* 


li    .1 


1  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  p.  5 ;  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1896,  p.  312. 

'^  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  p.  23 ;  C.  E.  Stowe,  Life  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  p.  03 ;  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin ;  Howe,  Historical  Collections 
of  Ohio,  Vol.  II,  pp.  102,  103 ;  J.  W.  Shuckers,  Life  of  Chase,  p.  53. 

*  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom^s  Cabin,  p.  54. 

*  Beminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  pp.  147-161 ;  Howe,  Historical  Collections 
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By  the  combination  of  such  elements  under  the  crystalliz- 
ing influence  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  Mrs.  Stowe 
made  her  story.  Intent  on  having  the  people  of  the  North 
understand  what  the  "  system  "  was,  about  which  so  many 
seemed  apathetic,  she  set  to  work  in  response  to  appeals  to 
her  to  take  up  her  pen.  The  result,  wholly  unexpected,  was 
the  production  of  a  book  that  did  for  the  whole  population  of 
the  free  states  what  the  Underground  Railroad  bad  been 
doing  for  a  part  only :  the  author  made  real  the  sin  of  slavery 
to  the  consciences  of  freemen,  by  an  object-lesson  in  the  pos- 
sible evils  of  slavery  and  the  desire  of  the  slave  to  be  free. 
In  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  the  thousands  of  fugitive  slaves 
that  had  been  unwittingly  acting  as  missionaries  in  the  cause 
of  freedom  through  the  earlier  years  found  at  last  a  champion 
whose  words  carried  their  touching  story  to  the  multitudes. 
The  disheartening  circumstances  under  'vhich  her  novel  had 
been  composed  and  the  exhausted  condition  in  which  the 
author  found  herself  at  its  conclusion  did  not  permit  her  to 
look  for  anything  but  the  failure  of  her  undertaking.  As 
she  finished  the  last  proof-sheets  "  it  seemed  to  her  that  there 
was  no  hope;  that  nobody  would  hear,  nobody  would  read, 
nobody  would  pity;  that  this  frightful  system,  which  had 
already  pursued  its  victims  into  the  free  States,  might  at  last 
even  threaten  them  in  Canada."  ^  But  the  success  of  the 
book  was  immediate.  Three  thousand  copies  were  sold  on 
the  first  day  of  publication,  and  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  in  this  country  within  the  year.^ 

The  political  effect  of  the  novel  has  been  disparaged  by  a 
few  writers,  because  it  did  not  cause  anti-slavery  gains  in  the 
national  election  occurring  in  the  fall  of  1852.  Thus  George 
Ticknor  wrote  in  December  of  that  year,  "  It  deepens  the 
horror  of  servitude,  but  it  does  not  affect  a  single  vote."^ 

of  Ohio,  Vol.  TI,  p.  104;  see  also  article  on  "Early  Cincinnati,"  by  Judge 
Joseph  Cox  in  tlie  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Feb.  6,  1891 ;  a  report  of  "The 
Story  of  Eliza,"  as  told  by  the  Rev.  S.  G.  W.  Rankin,  printed  in  the  Boston 
Transcript,  Nov.  30,  1895,  an  article  on  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  in  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Nov.  3,  1895,  p.  17. 

1  Quoted  by  Charles  Dudley  Warner  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  p.  316. 

» Ibid,  •  Life  of  George  Ticknor,  Vol.  I,  p.  286. 
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This  was  certainly  true,  for  the  mass  of  Northerners  were 
resting  in  the  belief  that  a  substantial  political  settlement  had 
been  reached  in  the  great  compromise.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  this  belief,  which  was  the  outcome  of  weeks  of 
strenuous  discussion,  was  to  be  easily  tossed  aside  under  the 
emotional  stimulus  of  a  novel.  The  immediate  effect  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  a  political  agency  lay  in  the  renewal  on 
a  vast  scale  of  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  slavery, 
which  the  compromise  had  been  thought  by  so  many  to  have 
settled.  Its  remote  effect,  which  did  not  show  itself  until 
the  latter  part  of  the  decade  1850-1860  has  been  best  ex- 
plained by  the  historian,  James  Ford  Rhodes.  This  writer 
says,  "  The  mother's  opinion  was  a  potent  factor  in  politics 
between  1852  and  1860,  and  boys  in  their  teens  in  the  one 
year  were  voters  in  the  other.  It  is  often  remarked  that 
previous  to  the  war  the  Republican  party  attracted  the  great 
majority  of  school-boys,  and  that  the  first  voters  were  an 
important  factor  in  its  final  success;  .  .  .  the  youth  of 
America  whose  first  ideas  on  slavery  were  formed  by  reading 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  were  ready  to  vote  with  the  party  whose 
existence  was  based  on  opposition  to  an  extension  of  the 
great  evil."  ^  Thej'  were  also  ready  to  fight  for  the  cause  of 
union  and  of  freedom  in  1861. 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  book,  Sumner 
b^igan  his  movement  in  the  Senate  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  May,  1852,  he  presented  a  memo- 
rial fi-om  the  Society  of  Friends  in  New  England,  asking  for 
its  repeal ;  ^  in  July  he  offered  a  resolution  instructing  the 
Committee  on  Judiciary  to  report  a  bill  for  this  purpose;^ 
and  in  August  he  sought  to  secure  his  end  by  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  civil  and  diplomatic  appropriations  bill.  * 
In  the  speech  made  at  the  time  he  presented  this  amendment, 
a  speech  said  tr»  rank  with  that  of  Webster  on  the  Compromise 
in  1850  in  the  popular  interest  it  aroused,  Sumner  pointed 
to  the  example  of  Washington,  who  let  one  of  his  slaves 
remain  unmolested  in  New  Hampshire  rather  than  "  excite  a 

1  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  284,  285. 

«  Peirce,  Life  of  Sumner,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  283. 

«  Ibid.,  p.  289.  ♦  Ibid.,  p.  292. 
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mob  or  riot,  or  even  uneasy  sensations  in  the  minds  of  well- 
disposed  citizens."  The  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
he  asked  Congress  to  note,  involved  mobs,  cruelty  and  vio- 
lence everywhere  its  enforcement  was  tried.  The  wonderful 
reception  given  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was,  he  thought,  an  ex- 
pression of  the  true  public  sentiment.  "  A  woman,  inspired 
by  Christian  genius,  enters  the  lists,  like  another  Joan  of  Arc, 
and  with  marvellous  powers  sv  eeps  the  chords  of  the  popu- 
lar heart.  Now  melting  to  tears,  and  now  inspiring  to  rage, 
her  work  everywhere  touches  the  conscience,  and  makes  the 
slave-hunter  more  hateful."*  He  saw  the  import  of  the 
appeal  of  fugitive  slaves  to  Northern  communities  for  pro- 
tection and  liberty.  "  For  them  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
is  aroused.  Rude  and  ignorant  they  may  be,  but  in  their  very 
efforts  for  freedom  they  claim  kindred  with  all  that  is  noble 
in  the  past.  Romance  has  no  stories  of  more  thrilling  inter- 
est ;  classical  antiquity  has  preserved  no  examples  of  advent- 
ure and  trial  more  worthy  of  renown.  They  are  among  the 
heroes  of  our  age.  Among  them  are  those  whose  names  will 
be  treasured  in  the  annals  of  their  race.  By  eloquent  voice 
they  have  done  much  to  make  their  wrongs  known,  and  to 
secure  the  respect  of  the  world.  History  will  soon  lend  her 
avenging  pen.  Proscribed  by  you  during  life,  they  will  pro- 
scribe you  through  all  time.  Sir,  already  judgment  is  begin- 
ning ;  a  righteous  public  sentiment  palsies  your  enactment."  ^ 
Through  his  denunciation  of  the  law,  his  justification  of 
those  who  aided  the  fugitive,  and  his  recognition  of  the  power 
of  the  fugitive's  appeal,  Sumner  may  be  said  to  have  become  the 
representative  and  spokesman  in  the  Senate  of  fugitive  slaves 
and  their  Northern  friends.  How  closely  he  identified  him- 
self with  their  cause  is  indicated  by  his  determined  efforts 
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1  Peirce,  Life  of  Sumner,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  296,  297  ;  Congressional  Globe, 
Vol.  XXV,  p.  1112. 

2  Congressional  Globe,  Vol.  XXV,  p.  1112  ;  Peirce,  Life  of  Sumner,  Vol. 
Ill,  p.  297. 

In  a  public  speech  made  in  1850  Mr.  Garrison  had  this  to  say,  "  Who  are 
among  our  ablest  speakers  ?  Who  are  the  best  qualified  to  address  the  public 
mind  on  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  Your  fugitive  slaves,  —  your  Douglasses, 
Browns  and  Bibbs,  —  who  are  astonishing  all  with  the  cogency  of  their  words 
and  the  power  of  tiieir  reasoning."    Life  of  Garrison,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  311. 
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to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law,  efforts  repeated  in 
July,  1864,  and  February,  1855,  and  carried  by  him  to  a 
successful  issue  in  1864.* 

The  action  of  public  sentiment  in  the  Northern  states, 
which,  he  said,  palsied  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  was  accom- 
panied, during  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860,  by  tokens  of 
open  violation  of  the  law,  defiant  resolutions  adopted  by  mass- 
meetings,  and  obstructional  legislation  passed  by  v«arious  free 
states ;  the  spirit  of  nullification  was  thus  aroused  in  many 
localities  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line.  The  demands  of 
character  and  humanity  had  long  been  obeyed  by  many  men 
and  women  for  whom  any  compromise  involving  the  continu- 
ance in  slavery  of  their  fellow-men  was  a  dreadful  crime. 
These  persons  had  refused  to  yield  obedience  to  that  statute 
which  in  their  belief  was  subversive  of  the  "higher  law." 
Under  the  action  of  causes  that  have  been  discussed  in 
earlier  chapters,  the  sentiment  that  had  developed  the  secret 
and  illicit  traffic  along  numerous  lines  of  the  Underground 
Railroad  became  more  obtrusive  and  less  regardful  of  con- 
gressional legislation.  Besides  participating  in  the  public 
and  legitimate  activities  of  anti-slavery  societies,  and  sharing 
in  the  organization  of  the  Liberty  and  Free  Soil  parties,  the 
abolitionists  formed  vigilance  committees  in  various  communi- 
ties, the  avowed  purpose  of  which  was  to  thwart  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act;  and  while  these  bodies  held  their  meetings  in 
secret  and  guarded  the  names  of  their  members,  it  was  often 
a  matter  of  common  report  in  those  localities  that  certain 
well-known  men  of  the  neighborhood  were  active  members. 
It  was  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Syracuse  that  rescued 
Jerry  McHenry  from  custody  of  the  officers,  in  the  presence 
of  a  great  crowd ;  and  the  leaders  in  the  affair,  Gerrit  Smith, 
Charles  A.  Wheaton  and  Samuel  J.  May,  far  from  seeking 
oblivion,  published  an  acknowledgment  in  the  newspapers 
that  they  had  aided  all  they  could  in  the  rescue  of  Jerry, 
were  ready  for  trial,  and  would  rest  their  defence  on  the 
"  unconstitutionality  and  extreme  wickedness  "  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law.    None  of  these  men  were  tried.    The  citizens 

1  Peirce,  Life  of  Sumner^  Vol,  III,  p.  309,  foot-note  ;  Vol.  IV,  pp.  71, 175- 
177. 
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of  Onondaga  County  held  a  mass-convention  in  approval  of 
the  liberation  of  the  negro,  and  unanimously  adopted  resolu- 
tions justifying  and  applauding  the  act.^ 

From  this  time  on  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  bold 
and  open  opposition  to  the  authority  of  the  federal  law  is  a 
purpose  not  to  be  mistaken  or  overlooked.  The  state  reports 
of  the  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  societies 
boasted  of  the  steadily  increasing  numbers  of  fugitives  aided 
by  abolitionists  at  many  centres,  and  heaped  reproaches  on 
the  judges  and  commissioners  that  gave  decisions  adverse  to 
runaways.^  Fugitive  slave  cases  were  stubbornly  contested 
in  the  courts  on  the  ground  that  the  law  of  1850  was  uncon- 
stitutional. The  series  of  cases  in  which  the  law  was  sul> 
jected  to  the  penetrating  criticism  of  some  of  the  ablest 
lawyers  in  the  country  is  a  long  and  interesting  one ;  nothing 
in  the  history  of  the  times  more  clearly  shows  the  effect  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  in  rousing  ever-widening  indigna- 
tion at  the  hunt  for  fugitives.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1854  two  cases,  one  in  Wisconsin  and  the 
other  in  Massachusetts,  served  to  show  the  pitch  to  which 
the  spirit  of  resistance  among  the  most  responsible  citizens 
could  rise  in  both  the  West  and  the  East.  On  March  10, 
1854,  Joshua  Glover,  who  was  living  near  Racine,  Wisconsin, 
was  arrested  as  a  fugitive  slave  by  United  States  deputy 
marshals  and  the  claimant,  B.  W.  Garland,  of  St.  Louis. 
After  a  severe  struggle  Glover  was  knocked  down,  placed  in 
a  wagon,  driven  to  Milwaukee,  and  there  lodged  in  jail. 
The  news  of  the  capture  reached  Racine  in  a  few  hours,  and 
a  popular  meeting,  larger  than  ever  before  held  in  the  town, 
assembled  on  the  court-house  square  to  take  action.  At  this 
meeting  it  was  resolved  to  secure  Glover  a  fair  trial  in  Wis- 
consin ;  and  it  was  voted,  "  That  inasmuch  as  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  has  repealed  all  compromises  adopted  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,*  we,  as  citizens  of  Wis- 

^  S.  J.  May,  Some  Recollections  of  our  Anti- Slavery  Conflict,  pp.  380,  381. 
Mr.  May  says  another  convention  was  held  ten  days  later  to  condemn  the 
action  of  the  rescuers,  and  did  so,  but  not  without  dissent. 

*  See  the  reports  after  1850.        '  For  selected  cases  see  Appendix  B,  p.  372. 

*  The  Kansas-Nebraska  legislation,  repealing  the  Missouri  Compromise  of 
1820,  which  was  at  this  time  before  Congress,  is  here  referred  to. 
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consin,  are  justified  in  declaring,  and  do  declare^  the  tlave- 
catching  law  of  1860  disgraceful  and  also  repealed.*^  This 
was  but  one  of  many  nullifying  resolutions  adopted  about 
this  time  in  various  parts  of  the  North,  although  most  of  the 
resolutions  were  somewhat  less  extreme  in  statement.^ 

At  an  afternoon  meeting  the  deliberations  ended  in  the 
decision  of  about  a  hundred  citizens  of  Racine  to  take  boat  at 
once  for  Milwaukee.  Upon  arrival  this  delegation  found  the 
latter  city  in  an  uproar.  A  meeting  of  five  thousand  persons 
had  already  appointed  a  Committee  of  Vigilance  to  see  that 
Glover  had  a  fair  trial,  and  this  demonstration  had  led  the 
authorities  to  call  for  the  local  militia  to  preserve  order ;  but 
the  militia  did  not  appear.  Such  was  now  the  temper  of  the 
crowd  that  it  could  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  release  of  the  prisoner.  Glover  was  therefore 
demanded,  but,  as  he  was  not  forthcoming,  the  jail  door  was 
battered  in,  the  negro  brought  out,  placed  in  a  wagon  and 
forwarded  to  Canada  by  the  Underground  Railroad.  The 
act  of  the  rescuers  was  indorsed  by  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  state ;  with  but  few  exceptions  justified  by  the  news- 
papers. Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  mass-meetings 
held  to  take  action  against  the  Kansas-Nebraska  bill,  then 
pending  in  Congress,  there  was  usually  one  thanking  the 
rescuers  for  their  conduct. 

Remembering  with  satisfaction  the  deliverance  of  Jerry,  a 
special  convention  assembled  at  Syracuse,  New  York,  on 
March  22,  1854,  and  sent  a  congratulatory  message  to  Mil- 
waukee and  Racine,  offering  to  join  them  and  all  the  sister 
cities  of  the  North  in  a  "  holy  confederacy,  which  .  .  . 
shall  swear  that  no  broken-hearted  fugitive  shall  ever  again 
be  consigned  to  slavery  from  the  North,  under  the  accursed 
act  of  1850."  A  state  convention  met  at  Milwaukee,  April 
13  and  14,  which  was  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the 
populated  districts.  This  assembly  adopted  a  number  of 
resolutions,  several  of  which  were  quotations  from  the  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky  resolutions,  including  the  famous  one 

*  Vroman  Mason  on  "  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Wisconsin,  with  Refer- 
ence to  Nullification  Sentiment,"  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Wisconsin,  1895,  pp.  122,  123. 
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declaring  "  that,  as  in  other  cases  of  compact  among  parties 
haying  no  common  judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to 
judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode  and 
measure  of  redress."  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  pro- 
nounced unconstitutional,  and  aid  was  promised  the  rescuers 
of  Glover. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  this  convention  a  state 
league  was  also  formed,  which  has  been  called  a  forerunner 
of  the  Republican  party  in  Wisconsin. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  was  soon  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  place  itself  on  record  with  regard  to  the  validity 
of  the  federal  law.  The  case  of  one  of  the  rescuers,  Sherman 
M.  Booth,  came  before  it  for  decision.  In  passing  judgment 
the  court  showed  itself  to  be  in  line  with  the  sentiment 
of  the  state,  for  it  declared  the  act  of  1850  unconstitutional ; 
the  princ'jal  grounds  assigned  were  the  absence  of  congres- 
sional power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  surrender 
of  fugitives  from  labor,  the  improper  conferring  of  judicial 
authority  upon  commissioners,  and  the  viciousness  of  depriv- 
ing a  person  of  his  liberty  'without  due  process  of  law.' 
Booth  was,  of  course,  discharged.  But  the  matter  was  not 
dropped  here.  The  United  States  District  Court  now  ob- 
tained jurisdiction  of  the  case ;  the  jury  found  the  prisoner 
guilty,  and  the  judge  sentenced  him  to  imprisonment  for 
one  month,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  $1,000  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution  —  in  all,  $1,451.  The  news  of  the  conviction 
caused  great  excitement ;  denunciatory  meetings  were  again 
the  order  of  the  day;  and  money  was  subscribed  for  the 
further  defence  of  the  prisoners.  Some  of  the  resolutions 
passed  at  this  time  did  not  stop  short  of  asserting  the  readi- 
ness of  the  people  to  maintain  their  cause  with  the  bayonet. 
Application  was  made  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  for 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  Booth,  together  with  a  col- 
league, Rycraft,  was  again  released. 

The  controveidy  now  came  before  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Washington,  and  on  petition  of  the  Attorney-General  a  writ 
of  error  was  granted  by  that  tribunal  to  be  served  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin.  The  state  court,  however, 
refused  to  obey  this  writ.     At  length,  on  March  6,  1857, 
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the  United  States  Supreme  Court  assumed  jurisdiction,  in 
an  unusual  way,  acting  on  the  basis  of  a  certified  copy  of 
proceedings,  which  did  not  appear  upon  the  official  record. 
At  the  December  term,  1858,  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  was  reversed,  and  that  court  was  directed 
to  return  Booth  into  federal  custody.  Again  the  state  court 
would  not  yield  obedience.  Booth  was  therefore  rearrested 
by  the  United  States  marshal,  March  1,  1860,  and  was  con- 
fined in  the  custom-house  at  Milwaukee.  The  friends  of 
the  prisoner  once  more  applied  to  the  state  Supreme  Court 
for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but,  failing  to  get  it  on  account 
of  a  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  court,  they  did  not  rest 
until  they  had  rescued  him  from  the  government  prison  five 
months  later.  On  October  8  Booth  was  again  arrested,  and 
this  time  he  remained  in  prison  until,  under  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  President  Buchanan,  he  was  pardoned 
just  before  Lincoln's  inauguration.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  obstinacy  of  the  highest  state  court 
in  refusing  to  carry  out  the  commands  of  the  highest  United 
States  court,  the  decision  rendered  by  the  latter  in  Booth's 
case  was  of  great  importance.  It  clearly  defined  for  the 
first  time  the  limits  of  state  authority  and  disclosed  the 
powerlessness  of  state  courts  to  override  the  jurisdiction 
granted  to  the  federal  courts  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

The  people  of  Wisconsin,  however,  were  unwilling  to 
recognize  this  fact.  Having  enacted  a  personal  liberty  law 
in  1857,  they  made  Byron  Paine,  a  young  lawyer,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  of  Booth,  their  candi- 
date in  1859  for  associate  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
elected  him  on  a  combined  anti-slavery  and  state  rights  issue. 
Thus  the  state  maintained  its  ground  until  the  eve  of  the 
Civil  War.  Then  it  relinquished  it  to  assist  in  coercing 
South  Carolina  and  other  Southern  states  from  their  seces- 
sion, the  right  of  which  these  states  defended  by  the  same 
doctrine  of  state  sovereignty .^ 

1  Ableman  vs.  Booth  ;  for  references  see  Appendix  B,  62,  Glover  rescue 
case,  p.  ;374. 

2  This  account  of  Booth's  case  is  in  the  main  a  condensation  of  tho  excel- 
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The  Glover  rescue  occurred  while  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act  was  pending  in  Congress.  The  attempted  rescue  of 
Burns  came  just  after  this  piece  of  legislation,  already  passed 
by  the  Senate,  had  been  voted  by  the  House.  This  measure, 
which  set  aside  the  Missouri  Compromise  prohibiting  slavery 
from  all  the  Louisiana  territory  lying  north  of  36°  30'  north 
latitude,  except  that  included  within  the  State  of  Missouri, 
deeply  stirred  public  feeling  in  the  free  states :  thus  the 
violence  of  the  demonstrations  in  the  Booth  and  Burns  cases 
was  in  some  measure  a  protest  against  Douglas  legislation. 
Burns  was  arrested  in  Boston  on  Mtty  24,  185i,  under 
a  warrant  granted  by  the  United  States  commissioner.  He 
felt  his  case  to  be  hopeless,  and  so  told  Richard  H.  Dana,  Jr., 
and  Theodore  Parker;  but  they  urged  him  to  make  a  de- 
fence, and  prevailed  on  the  commissioner  to  postpone  the 
hearing.  Boston  was  soon  ablaze  with  indignation  kindled 
in  part  by  the  inflammatory  handbills  scattered  broadcast  by 
members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee.  These  handbills  con- 
tained invectives  against  the  "kidnapper,"  and  expressed 
a  sentiment  prevalent  in  New  England,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  North,  when  they  declared  "the  compromises  trampled 
upon  by  the  slave  power  when  in  the  path  of  slavery  are 
to  be  crammed  down  the  throat  of  the  North." 

In  response  to  messages  from  the  Vigilance  Committee 
Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  A.  Bronson  Alcott  and 
others  hurried  to  Boston  to  consult  with  the  leaders  there 
on  what  was  best  to  be  done.  A  mass-meeting  had  been 
called  for  Friday  evening,  the  26th,  to  be  held  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
and  it  was  now  planned  to  make  an  attack,  at  the  height  of 
this  meeting,  on  the  court-house,  where  Burns  was  in  dur- 
ance, and  "  send  the  whole  meeting  pell-mell  to  Court  Square, 
ready  to  fall  in  behind  the  leaders  and  bring  out  the  slave." 
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lent  and  txhaustive  discussion  given  by  Mr.  Vroman  Mason  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  State  Historical  Society,  1895,  pp.  117-144.  Other  material  will 
be  found  in  The  Story  of  Wisconsin,  1890,  by  R.  G.  Thwaites,  pp.  247-254  ; 
A  Complete  Record  of  the  John  Olin  Family,  1893,  by  C.  C.  Olin,  pp.  liii- 
Ixxiv;  the  Liberator,  April  7  and  24,  1854;  .3  Wisconsin  Ecports,  pp.  1-64; 
21  Howard^s  Reports,  p.  506  et  seq.;  Wilson,  Bise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power,  Vol.  II,  pp.  444-446. 
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The  city  was  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement  when  the  time  for 
action  came,  and  it  was  natural  that  in  the  confusion  existing 
some  of  the  arrangements  should  miscarry.  The  crowd 
that  filled  Faneuil  Hall  was  so  dense  as  to  cut  off  all  com- 
munication with  the  speakers  on  the  platform,  and  prevented 
concerted  action.  When,  under  the  impassioned  oratory  of 
Phillips,  Parker  and  others,  the  audience  had  given  evidences 
of  its  readiness  to  undertake  the  rescue,  the  announcement 
that  an  attack  upon  the  court-house  was  about  to  begin  was 
made  from  the  rear  of  the  hall,  and  it  was  proposed  that  the 
meeting  should  adjourn  to  Court  Square.  Phillips  had  not 
received  notice  of  the  project,  and  the  other  speakers  had  not 
fully  comprehended  it.  The  alarm  was  thought  to  be  a  scheme 
to  break  up  the  meeting  and  was  not  followed  by  the  decisive 
action  necessary  to  success. 

Arriving  at  the  court-house  the  crowd  found  a  small  party 
under  the  lead  of  Higginson,  Stowell  and  a  negro  battering  in 
a  door  with  a  stick  of  timber.  Entrance  was  gained  by  a  few 
only,  —  who  found  themselves  in  the  hands  of  the  police,  — 
while  the  concourse  outside  was  daunted  at  the  outset  by  the 
mysterious  killing  of  one  of  the  marshal's  deputies.  The 
arrest  of  several  of  Higginson's  companions  followed,  and  a 
renewal  of  the  assault,  if  there  was  any  danger  of  such  a  thing, 
was  prevented  by  the  approach  of  two  companies  of  artillery 
and  two  more  of  marines  ordered  out  by  the  mayor  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  Troops  were  retained  at  the  court-house 
during  the  examination  of  Burns,  and  it  is  reported  by  an  eye- 
witness that  the  seat  of  justice  "  had  the  air  of  a  beleaguered 
fortress."  On  the  2d  of  June  Commissioner  Loring  remanded 
the  fugitive  to  slavery. 

The  presence  in  Boston  of  a  multitude  of  visitors  attracted 
thither  by  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New  England  Anti- 
Slavery  Society,  the  state  convention  of  the  Free  Soil  party, 
and  the  spring  meetings  of  the  religious  bodies,  as  well  as  by 
the  arrest  of  the  negro,  led  the  authorities  to  take  all  precau- 
tions to  forestall  any  fresh  attempt  at  rescue  when  the  fugi- 
tive should  be  sent  out  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  over  a 
thousand  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets,  and  furnished  with 
a  cannon  loaded  with  grape-shot,  were  detailed  to  assist  the 
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city  police  and  a  large  number  of  deputy  marshals  to  carry 
out  the  law.  In  the  procession  that  accompanied  Burns  to 
the  United  States  revenue  cutter,  by  which  he  was  to  be 
carried  back  to  Virginia,  there  were  four  platoons  of  marines 
and  a  battalion  of  artillery,  besides  the  marshal's  civil  posse 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men.  Fifty  thousand  people 
lined  the  streets  along  which  this  procession  passed,  and 
greeted  it  with  hisses  and  groans,  while  over  their  heads  were 
displayed  many  emblems  of  mourning  and  shame.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  the  Enquirer  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  commenting 
with  satisfaction  on  the  rendition  of  Burns,  was  led  to  add, 
"  but  a  few  more  such  victories  and  the  South  is  undone."  * 
Such  was  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  that 
the  Board  of  Overseers  of  Harvard  College  declined  to  con- 
firm the  election  of  Commissioner  Loring  as  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty;  and  the  people  petitioned,  until  their  re- 
quest was  granted,  for  his  removal  from  the  office  of  judge  of 
probate. 

Similar  hostility  to  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  existed  in  Illi- 
nois. John  Reynolds,  who  had  been  governor  of  the  state, 
wrote  about  1855  that  when  President  Jackson  issued  his 
proclamation  in  December,  1882,  condemning  nullification  in 
South  Carolina,  the  legislature  of  Illinois  hailed  it  with  grati- 
fication and  pledged  the  state  to  sustain  the  executive  in  his 
purpose  to  enforce  the  federal  laws  at  all  hazards.  Jackson's 
proclamation,  he  said,  had  a  strong  tendency  to  suppress 
the  spirit  of  nullification  throughout  the  Union.  The  law  of 
1850  had  been  framed  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  and 
was  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  sectional  peace  and  happiness, 
but  "  within  a  few  years,  a  section  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
city  of  Chicago,  is  not  disposed  to  execute  this  act  of  Con- 
gress. The  opposition  in  Illinois  to  this  law  is  not  extensive, 
but  confined  to  a  single  city,  so  far  as  I  know.  Yet  in  that 
disaffected  district  the  act  is  a  dead  letter.  .  .  ."^  The 
number  of  centres  in  Illinois  in  which  the  act  was  disapproved 


1  T.  W.  Higginson  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  March,  1897,  p.  349-364  ; 
Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  pp.  600-506  ;  Wilson,  Bise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Poioer,  Vol.  II,  pp.  434,  444. 

3  Johu  Beynolds'  History  of  Illinois,  1855,  pp.  269-271. 
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and  violated  was  far  beyond  the  knowledge  of  ex-Governor 
Reynolds. 

In  Ohio  incidents  arising  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
Underground  Railroad  became  the  occasions  for  serious  con- 
tests between  the  state  and  federal  authorities.  On  May  15, 
1857,  the  United  States  deputy  marshal  for  southern  Ohio, 
with  nine  assistants,  entered  the  house  of  Udney  Hyde,  near 
Mechanicsburg,  Champaign  County,  in  pursuit  of  a  fugitive 
slave.  The  approach  of  the  posse  had  been  observed  by  the 
negro,  who  took  refuge  in  Hyde's  garret.  Some  firing  was 
done  by  both  the  negro  and  the  marshal,  with  the  result  that 
the  officer  and  his  party  were  glad  to  take  their  positions 
outside  of  the  house.  Here  they  were  soon  found  by  a  crowd 
of  citizens  from  the  neighboring  town,  whose  sympathies  were 
so  unmistakably  with  the  fugitive  that  the  pursuers  decided 
to  leave  without  delay.  Returning  twelve  days  later,  they 
were  told  that  the  fugitive,  Addison  White,  had  gone  to 
Canada.  Thereupon  they  arrested  several  persons  in  the 
neighborhood  on  the  charge  of  aiding  a  slave  to  escape,  and 
set  off  with  these  persons  ostensibly  for  Urbana,  where  the 
examination  was  to  be  held. 

Instead  of  going  to  Urbana,  the  party  took  a  southern  course 
through  Clark  and  Green  counties.  The  sheriff  of  Clark 
County,  who  organized  a  company  to  give  chase,  overtook 
the  marshal  and  his  men,  and  received  at  their  hands  a  severe 
beating.  Bands  of  angry  citizens  now  scoured  the  country, 
and,  at  length,  after  a  skirmish  locally  known  as  "  the  battle 
of  Lumbarton,"  captured  the  marshal's  posse.  On  the  charge 
of  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  the  prisoners  were  placed  in 
jail  at  Springfield.  This  action  occasioned  a  serious  clash 
between  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio  and  the  state  courts ;  and  the  federal  tri- 
bunal asserted  its  jurisdiction  by  releasing  the  marshal's  posse, 
although  in  the  decision  rendered  it  was  admitted  that  there 
"  was  a  question  whether  the  marshal  had  not  exceeded 
authority  in  the  use  of  unnecessary  force." 

So  critical  had  the  situation  now  become  that  Governor 
Chase  determined  to  have  a  personal  conference  with  President 
Buchanan  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  General  Cass.      The 
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Governor  therefore  sent  an  officer  of  his  staff  to  Washington 
to  arrange  for  the  meeting,  and  to  say  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  that  Mr.  Chase  "  was  as  earnest  in  support  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  federal  government,  legitimately  exercised,  as  he 
was  in  support  of  the  authority  of  the  state;  but  that  he 
should  feel  compelled  to  protect  the  state  officials  in  the 
exercise  of  their  duties,  and  the  state  courts  in  the  exercise 
of  their  legitimate  functions,  if  it  took  every  man  in  the  state 
to  do  it."  In  order  to  adjust  the  existing  differences  before 
they  culminated  in  open  hostility  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, it  was  proposed  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Chase  that  the 
United  States  district  attorney  at  Cincinnati  be  instructed 
to  drop  all  suits  against  citizens  of  the  state,  with  the  under- 
standing that  a  similar  course  be  followed  by  the  state  with 
regard  to  the  marshal  and  his  deputies.  At  the  formal  meet- 
ing this  was  the  plan  adopted.  Thus  the  affair  was  amicably 
settled,  although  it  did  not  fail  to  leave  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind,  and  to  evoke  comments  from  the  press 
indicative  of  the  restiveness  of  the  abolitionists  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  United  States  courts  in  fugitive  slave  cases.^ 

Another  example  of  open  violation  of  the  Slave  Law, 
which  resulted  in  conflict  between  the  federal  and  state 
courts,  exists  in  the  famous  Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  case. 
On  September  13,  1858,  two  slave-catchers,  provided  with 
the  n'^  essary  papers,  and  accompanied  by  the  proper  officers, 
arrested  a  runaway  near  the  town  of  Oberlin,  in  which  he  had 
been  living  for  more  than  two  years.    News  of  the  capture 

1  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the  leading  Democratic  paper  of  southern 
Ohio  at  the  time,  said  of  the  contention  arising  out  of  the  attempted  arrest 
of  Addison  White :  "  The  designation  of  the  attorney-general  by  Governor 
Chase  to  aid  the  lawyer  retained  by  the  sheriff  of  Clark  County,  is  equivalent 
to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Chase  and  his  abolition  crew  against 
the  United  States  Courts.  Let  war  come,  the  sooner  the  better."  Quoted 
in  the  Life  of  Chase,  by  J.  W.  Schuckers,  p.  17!),  foot-note.  Material  relat- 
ing to  the  Addison  White  case  will  be  found  in  Shuckers,  Life  of  Chase, 
pp.  177-182;  Warden,  Life  of  Chase,  pp.  350,  361  ;  Beer,  Histo?y  of  Clark 
County,  Ohio ;  the  same  quoted  by  Henry  Howe  in  his  Historical  Collections 
of  Ohio,  Vol.  I,  pp.  384-380.  The  writer  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  a 
conversation  witla  Mrs.  Amanda  Shepherd  (the  daughter  of  Udney  Hyde), 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  attempts  to  capture  White  at  her  father's 
house. 
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was  brought  to  Oberlin  by  two  young  men,  who  saw  the 
negro  in  the  hands  of  his  captors  as  they  were  proceeding 
toward  Wellington.  A  large  crowd  of  men,  among  whom 
were  several  students  and  a  professor  of  Oberlin  College, 
took  the  trail  of  the  slave-catchers,  found  them  at  Wellington, 
and  without  violence  freed  the  slave.  The  arrest  of  a  large 
number  of  the  rescuers  followed,  and  their  arraignment  took 
place  before  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Cleveland. 
Public  sentiment  was  clearly  with  the  prisoners,  and  their 
counsel  were  men  of  high  rank  in  their  profession.  Two  of 
the  offenders  were  tried  and  convicted.  On  account  of  the 
state  of  feeling  at  the  time,  the  legal  proceedings  were  de- 
nounced as  political  trials.  Mass-meetings  were  held  through- 
out eastern  Ohio  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  people  with 
the  rescuers,  and  to  cast  odium  on  the  federal  courts.  The 
Dred  Scott  decision,  recently  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington,  called  down  upon  that  tribunal  much  con- 
demnation. At  an  immense  mass-convention  held  in  Cleve- 
land, May  24,  1859,  resolutions  were  adopted,  which  accepted 
the  compact  theory  of  government  voiced  in  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions,  declared  the  equal  right  of  each  party 
to  the  compact  "to  judge  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions, 
as  of  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress,"  and  declared  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  to  be  void  because,  "in  the 
opinion  of  this  assembly,  passed  by  Congress  in  the  exercise 
of  powers  improperly  assumed."  ^  A  fund  denominated  "  the 
Fund  of  Liberty  "  was  created,  to  be  applied  in  defence  of 
the  Oberlin  rescuers,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  take 
action  for  the  release  of  those  persons. 

Meanwhile  the  grand  jury  of  Lorain  County  —  the  county 
in  which  the  fugitive  had  been  seized  —  had  indicted  four  of 
the  slave-catchers  under  a  personal  liberty  law  passed  by  Ohio 
in  1857.^  This  procedure  led  to  negotiations,  which  finally 
terminated  in  a  compromise  between  the  executors  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  On  the  one  hand  the 
United    States    authorities    agreed  to  stop    prosecution  in 


1  J.  R.  Shipherd,  History  of  the  Oherlin-  Wellington  Rescue, 
tions  appear  at  pp.  253,  264. 
« Ibid.,  pp.  231-235. 
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the  remaining  rescue  cases,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Lorain  County  people  consented  to  dismiss  the  suits  against 
the  so-called  kidnappers.  This  conclusion  of  the  matter  was 
regarded  as  a  victory  for  the  "  higher  law  "  by  the  friends  of 
the  Oberlin  parties,  and  the  release  of  the  prisoners  was  her- 
alded in  Cleveland  by  the  firing  of  a  hundred  guns.  Their 
return  to  Oberlin  was  signalized  by  a  celebration  in  their 
honor.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  said  the  government 
had  been  "  beaten  at  last  with  law,  justice,  and  facts  all  on 
its  side,  and  Oberlin  with  its  rebellious  Higher  Law  creed  is 
triumphant."  ^ 

That  these  events  were  not  without  their  political  influence 
is  apparent  from  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  at  the  great  Cleve- 
land convention  above  mentioned  asserting  that  the  chief  re- 
liance of  freedom  in  the  United  States  rested  in  the  Republican 
party.*  It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  this  party  at  its  state 
convention,  held  in  June,  demanded  the  repeal  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Act.^  It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  some  of  the 
counsel  of  the  Oberlin  rescuers  early  received  places  of  politi- 
cal preferment,  partly  at  least  in  consequence  of  distinction 
won  by  them  in  the  defence  of  those  known  to  be  guilty  of 
violating  the  law  of  1850.* 

The  enactment  of  personal  liberty  laws  by  various  North- 
ern states,  with  the  purpose  of  impairing  the  eflficiency  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  laws,  is  characteristic  of  the  period  during 
which  the  underground  system  had  its  most  rapid  expansion, 
namely,  the  two  decades  from  1840  to  1860.  These  laws  may 
be  fairly  considered  as  the  palpable  but  guarded  expression  of 
an  opposition  that  was  free  to  go  to  the  full  length  in  its  mid- 
night operation  of  the  Underground  Road.  During  the  period 
indicated  occurred  the  series  of  celebrated  fugitive  slave 
cases,  beginning  with  the  Latimer  case  in  1842 ;  and  the  pre- 
cautions, rarely  neglected  by  the  friend  of  the  slave,  were  often 
forgotten  or  spurned  in  the  excitement  of  the  instant  or  in 
the  exaltation  of  wrath.  The  rigorous  character  of  the  law 
of  1850  acted  in  two  ways  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line : 

1  The  Plain  Dealer,  July  6,  1859,  quoted  by  Shipherd,  p.  267. 

'  Shipherd,  History  of  the  Oberlin-  Wellington  Rescue,  pp.  253,  254. 

«  The  Cleveland  Herald,  June  3,  1869.  *  Chapter  IX,  p.  282. 
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first,  it  created  a  reaction  against  slavery  and  brought  many 
recruits  into  underground  work  to  aid  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  escaping  slaves;  second,  in  connection  with  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  it  led  public  sentiment  in 
many  states  to  provide  additional  safeguards  in  the  form  of 
personal  liberty  bills  for  the  protection  of  fugitives  and  their 
helpers.*  These  bills  ran  counter  in  spirit  if  not  always  in 
letter  to  legislation  that  was  held  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  constitutional  clause 
providing  for  the  recovery  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  principle 
they  were,  therefore,  like  the  nullification  ordinance  of 
1832.2 

While  the  system  of  the  Underground  Railroad  was 
thus  expanding  and  pressing  everywhere  against  legislative 
restraints,  there  arose  a  man  who  sought  to  solve  the  whole 
slavery  problem  in  his  own  rash  way.  When  John  Brown 
led  a  company  of  slaves  from  Missouri  to  Canada  despite 
the  attempts  to  prevent  him ;  and  when  soon  thereafter  he 
attempted  to  execute  his  plan  for  the  general  liberation  of 
slaves,  he  showed  the  extreme  to  which  the  aid  to  fugitives 
might  lead.  The  influence  of  Brown's  training  in  Under- 
ground Railroad  work  is  plain  in  the  methods  and  plans  he 
followed,  which  have  given  him  a  place  in  American  history. 
Early  convinced  that  action  was  the  thing  needed  to  help  the 
bondman,  he  set  himself  to  find  a  way  of  effecting  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery.  In  devising  his  scheme  he  seems  to  have 
considered  an  underground  channel  of  escape  as  a  necessary 
feature  of  it  for  those  lacking  the  courage  to  join  a  move- 

1  Joel  Parker,  Personal  Liberty  Laics  and  Slavery  in  the  Territories,  1861, 
pp.  10,  11. 

2  J.  B.  Robinson,  Pictures  of  Slavei'y  and  Anti-Slavery,  1863,  pp.  332, 
333  ;  M.  G.  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  70  ;  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United 
States,  Vol.  II,  p.  74.  Mr.  Rhodes  says  of  the  personal  liberty  bills  :  "  They 
were  dangerously  near  the  nullification  of  a  Jnited  States  law,  and  had  not 
the  provocation  seemed  great,  would  not  have  been  adopted  by  people  who 
had  drunk  in  with  approval  Webster's  idea  of  nationality.  .  .  .  While  they 
were  undeniably  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  bad  faith  towards  the  South,  they 
were  a  retaliation  for  the  grossly  bad  faith  involved  in  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise.  Nullification  cannot  be  defended,  but  in  a  balancing 
of  the  wrongs  of  the  South  and  tlie  North,  it  must  be  averred  that  in  this 
case  the  provocation  was  vastly  greater  than  the  retaliation." 


CAPTAIN    JOHN    KHOWX. 

(From  a  iilKitniriiipli  in  the  piissossimi  of  tlir  Kaii^iis  Stale  Ilistoriinl  Siioioty.') 
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ment  sure  to  involve  them  in  armed  conflict  with  their  mas- 
ters. This  feature  was  designated  the  "Subterranean  Pass 
Way."  The  varying  character  of  the  testimony  in  regard  to 
this  feature,  as  well  as  the  natural  change  of  view  that  took 
place  in  Brown's  mind  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  does 
not  permit  one  to  say  definitely  what  importance  was  attached 
by  the  liberator  to  the  Pass  Way  as  a  part  of  his  plan,  but  its 
utility  in  reducing  the  value  of  slaves  must  have  been  appar- 
ent to  him.  That  the  whole  movement  he  contemplated 
would  have  the  effect  of  making  slave  property  unstable  he 
showed  when  speaking  of  the  initiative  of  the  movement  in 
Virginia.  Brown  said :  "  If  the  slaves  could  in  this  way  be 
driven  out  of  the  county,  the  whole  system  would  be  weak- 
ened in  that  State."  ^  In  this  matter  the  judgment  of  the 
liberator  was  not  at  fault,  for  it  has  been  estimated  that  his 
attack  on  Harper's  Ferry  caused  the  value  of  slave  prop- 
erty in  Virginia  to  decline  to  the  extent  of  110,000,000.2 
That  Brown  had  the  sympathy  of  a  large  number  of  persons 
in  the  North,  including  some  public  men,  was  a  circumstance 
calculated  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
Southern  men  generally  than  this  decline  in  the  price  of  Vir- 
ginia slaves. 

1  HintoD,  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  pp.  31,  32. 
a  Jbid-i  p.  30. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

EFFECT  OF  THE  UNDEBOROUND  BAILBOAD 

The  effect  of  Underground  Railroad  operations  in  steadily- 
withdrawing  from  the  South  some  of  its  property  and  thus 
causing  constant  irritation  to  slave-owners  and  slave-traders 
has  already  been  commented  upon.  The  persons  losing 
slaves  of  course  regarded  their  losses  as  a  personal  and  unde- 
served misfortune.  Yet,  considering  the  question  broadly 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  own  interests,  the  work  of  the 
underground  system  was  a  relief  to  the  masters  and  to  the 
South.  The  possibility  of  a  servile  insurrection  was  a  dread- 
ful thing  for  Southern  minds  to  contemplate ;  but  they  could 
not  easily  dismiss  the  terrible  scenes  enacted  in  San  Domingo 
during  the  years  1791  to  1793  and  the  three  famous  uprisings 
of  1800, 1820  and  1831,  in  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The 
Underground  Railroad  had  among  its  passengers  such  per- 
sons as  Josiah  Henson,  J.  W.  Loguen,  Frederick  Douglass, 
Harriet  Tubman,  William  Wells  Brown  and  Henry  Bibb ;  it 
therefore  furnished  the  means  of  escape  for  persons  well  quali- 
fied for  leadership  among  the  slaves,  and  thereby  lessened  the 
danger  of  an  uprising  of  the  blacks  against  their  masters.  The 
negro  historian,  Williams,  has  said  of  the  Underground  Road 
that  it  served  as  a  "  safety-valve  to  the  institution  of  slavery. 
As  soon  as  leaders  arose  among  the  slaves,  who  refused  to 
endure  the  yoke,  they  would  go  N^or^-h.  Had  they  remained, 
there  must  have  been  enacted  at  the  South  the  direful  scenes 
of  San  Domingo."  ^ 

It  is  diflBcult  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  idea  of  the  actual 
loss  sustained  by  slave-owners  through  underground  channels. 
The  charges  of  bad  faith  against  the  free  states  made  in 
Congress  by  Southern  members  were  sometimes  accompanied 

^  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America,  Vol.  II,  pp.  68,  59. 
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by  estimates  of  the  amount  of  human  property  lost  on  account 
of  the  indisposition  of  those  living  north  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  fugitive  slave 
legislation.  Thus  as  early  as  1822,  Moore,  of  Virginia,  speak- 
ing in  the  House  in  favor  of  a  new  fugitive  recovery  law, 
said  that  the  district  he  represented  lost  four  or  five  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  runaway  slaves  annually.^  In  August,  1850, 
Atchison,  of  Kentucky,  informed  the  Senate  that  "  depreda- 
tions to  the  amount  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  are 
committed  upon  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  border 
slave  states  of  this  Union  annually."  ^  Pratt,  of  Maryland, 
said  that  not  less  than  $80,000  worth  of  slaves  was  lost  every 
year  by  citizens  of  his  state.^  Mason,  of  Virginia,  declared 
that  the  losses  of  his  state  were  already  too  heavy  to  bo 
borne,  that  they  were  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and  were 
then  in  excess  of  1100,000  per  year.*  Butler,  of  South 
Carolina,  reckoned  the  annual  loss  of  the  Southern  section  at 
8200,000.^  Clingman,  of  North  Carolina,  said  that  the  thirty 
thousand  fugitive."  then  reported  to  be  living  in  the  North 
were  worth  at  current  prices  little  less  than  llSiOOO.OOO.** 
Claiborne,  the  biographer  of  General  John  A.  Quitman, 
who  was  at  one  time  governor  of  Louisiana,  indicated  as 
one  of  the  defects  of  the  second  Fugitive  Slave  Law  its 
failure  to  make  "  provision  for  the  restitution  to  the  South  of 
the  130,000,000,  of  which  she  had  been  plundered  through 
the  100,000  slaves  abducted  from  her  in  the  course  of  the 
last  forty  years  "  (1810-1850)  ; '  and  the  same  writer  stated 
that  slavery  was  rapidly  disappearing  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  new  law,  the 
number  of  slaves  "having  been  reduced  since  1840  from 

»  Benton's  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress,  Vol.  VII,  p.  296. 
2  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congress,  First  Session,  Appendix, 
p.  1601. 

» Ibid.,  p.  1603. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  1605. 

6  Von  Hoist,  Constitxitional  and  Political  History  of  the.  United  States, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  652. 

•  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-first  Congi'ess,  First  Session,  p,  202.    See 
also  Von  Hoist's  work,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  552,  foot-note. 

''  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Life  and   Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman, 
Vol.  II,  p.  28. 
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4,694  to  650,  by  '  underground  railroads '  and  felonious  abduc- 
tions." 1 

TLe  wide  divergences  among  the  estimates  here  given,  as 
well  as  the  obvious  difficulty  of  getting  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  runaway  slaves,  renders  these  figures 
of  little  use  in  determining  the  loss  of  human  property  by  the 
slaveholding  states.  Nevertheless,  the  estimates  are  valu- 
able in  illustrating  the  character  of  the  complaints  that  were 
made  in  Congress,  and  in  enabling  one  to  realize  that  the 
tenure  of  slave  property  in  the  border  states  was  rendered 
precarious  by  the  operations  of  the  Underground  Railroad. 
Can  it  be  thought  strange  that  the  disappearance  week  by 
week  and  month  by  month  of  valuable  slaves  over  the  un- 
known routes  of  the  underground  system  should  have  pro- 
duced wrath,  suspicion  and  hostility  in  the  minds  of  people 
who  could  justly  claim  to  have  a  constitutional  guarantee, 
the  laws  of  Congress,  and  the  decisions  of  the  highest  courts 
on  their  side  ? 

In  the  compendiums  of  the  United  States  Census  for  1850 
and  1860  are  some  statistics  on  fugitive  slaves,  which  fall 
far  short  of  the  most  moderate  estimates  of  the  Southerners, 
and  flatly  disagree  with  the  testimony  gathered  from  all 
other  quarters.  The  official  reports  appear  to  show  that  the 
number  of  slaves  escaping  from  their  masters  was  small  and 
inconsiderable,  that  it  rapidly  decreased,  and  that  it  was  inde- 
pendent of  proximity  to  a  free  population.  But  the  cen- 
suses are  not  only  opposed  to  the  evidence,  they  are  on  their 
face  inadequate. 

If,  as  those  tables  indicate,  only  1,011  slaves  escaped  from 
their  masters  in  1850,  and  only  803  in  1860,  and  in  the  latter 
year  only  500  escaped  from  the  border  slave  states,  then  it 
becomes  impossible  to  understand  the  emphasis  laid  by 
Southern  men  upon  the  value  of  their  runaway  slaves,  the 
steady  pressure  made  by  the  border  states  for  a  more  strin- 
gent law  that  resulted  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850,  and 
the  allegation  of  bad  faith  on  the  part  of  the  North  put 

1  J.  F.  H.  Claiborne,  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman, 
Vol.  II,  p.  30.    His  figures  are,  of  course,  not  correct. 
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forth  by  the  Southern  states  as  a  reason  for  secession.^  In 
considering  the  weight  to  be  ascribed  to  the  figures  on  fugi- 
tive slaves  supplied  by  the  census  compendiunis,  it  is  proper 
to  set  over  against  them  the  showing  afforded  by  the  same 
compendiunis  relative  to  the  decline  of  the  slave  population 
in  the  border  slave  states  during  the  decade  1850-1860;  for 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  compendiums  show  a  marked  decline 
in  these  states,  that  they  show  a  greater  percentage  of  decline 
in  the  northernmost  counties  of  these  states  than  in  the 
states  as  a  whole,  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  that 
the  loss  appears  to  have  been  still  greater  during  this  time 
in  the  four  "pan-handle  "  counties  of  Virginia  than  in  any  of 
the  other  states  referred  to,  or  in  the  border  counties  of  any 
one  of  them.2  It  can  scarcely  be  suggested  that  the  relatively 
rapid  decline  of  the  slave  population  in  the  border  counties 
was  due  to  larger  shipments  of  slaves  to  the  far  South  from 
these  marginal  regions  without  at  the  same  time  suggesting- 
that  the  explanation  for  such  shipments  lay  in  the  proximity 
of  a  free  population  and  the  numerous  lines  of  Underground 
Railroad  maintained  by  it.  The  concurrence  of  evidence 
from  sources  other  than  the  census  reports,  and  the  agree- 
ment therewith  of  part  of  the  evidence  gathered  from  these 
reports  themselves,  constrains  one  to  say  that  those  who  com- 
piled the  statistics  on  fugitive  slaves  did  not  secure  the  facts 
in  full ;  and  that  the  complaints  of  large  losses  sustained  by 
slave-owners  through  the  befriending  of  fugitive  slaves  by 
Northern  people,  frequently  made  by  Southern  representatives 
in  Congress  and  by  the  South  generally,  were  not  without 
sufficient  foundation. 

It  is  natural  th.rt  there  should  be  great  variation  among  the 
guesses  made  as  to  the  total  number  o  those  indebted  for 
liberty  to  the  Underground  Road.  Very  few  of  the  persons 
that  harbored  runaways  were  so  indiscreet  as  to  keep  a 
register  of  their  inmted  visitors.  Their  hospitality  was  equal 
to  all  possible  demands,  but  was  kept  strictly  secret.  Under 
these  circumstances  one  should  handle  all  num  jrical  generali- 
zations with  caution. 

1  Census  of  1860,  pp.  11,  12.    See  Table  A,  Appei  .iix  C,  p.  378. 
a  See  Tables  B  and  C,  Appendix  C,  p.  379. 
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By  rare  good  fortune  the  writer  has  found  a  single  leaf  of 
a  diary  kept  by  Daniel  Osborn,  a  Friend  or  Quaker,  of 
Alum  Creek  Settlement,  Delaware  County,  Ohio,  which 
gives  a  record  of  the  blacks  passing  through  that  neighbor- 
hood during  an  interval  of  five  months,  from  April  14  to 
September  10,  1844.  The  accompanying  facsimiles,  which 
reproduce  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf,  show  that  the  number  is 
forty-seven.  The  year  in  which  this  memorandum  was  made 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  an  average  year,  and  the  line  on  which 
this  Quaker  settlement  was  a  station  as  a  representative 
underground  route  in  Ohio.  Now,  along  Ohio's  southern 
boundary  there  were  the  initial  stations  of  at  least  twelve 
important  lin  s  of  travel,  some  of  which  were  certainly  in 
operation  bei  ^  ""^SO.  Let  us  consider,  as  we  may  properly, 
that  the  period  peration  continued  from  1830  to  1860. 

Taking  these  as  i.  .  elements  for  a  computation,  one  may 
reckon  that  Ohio  may  have  aided  not  less  than  40,000 
fugitives  in  the  thirty  years  included  in  our  reckoning.^ 
That  the  number  of  refugees  after  1844  did  not  decrease  is 
indicated  by  the  statement  that  during  one  month  in  the 
year  of  1854-1855  sixty  were  harbored  by  one  member  of  the 
Alum  Creek  Settlement.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  several 
families  of  the  settlement  were  engaged  in  this  work.^ 

An  illustration  of  underground  activity  in  the  East  may  be 
ventured.  Mr.  Robert  Purvis,  of  Philadelphia,  states  that  he 
kept  a  record  of  the  fugitivew  that  passed  through  the  hands 
of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia  for  a  long  period, 
till  the  trepidation  of  his  family  after  the  passage  of  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  in  1850  caused  him  to  destroy  it.  His  record 
book  showed,  he  says,  an  average  of  one  a  day  sent  north- 
ward. In  other  words,  between  1830  and  1860  over  9,000 
runaways  were  aided  in  Philadelphia.  But  we  know  that  the 
Vigilance  Committee  did  not  begin  this  sort  of  work  in  the 
Quaker  City,  and  that  underground  activities  there  date  back 
at  least  to  the  time  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper's  earliest  efforts,  that 


I 


^  This  computation  was  first  printed  by  the  writer  in  the  American  Histori- 
cal Review,  April,  1896,  pp.  462,  463. 

2  Conversation  with  M.  J.  Benedict,  L.  A.  Benedict  and  others,  Ahim 
Creek  Settlement,  Ohio,  Dec.  2,  1893. 
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is,  1800  and  before.  We  also  know  that  there  were  many 
centres  round  about  Philadelphia,  some  of  whose  work  was 
certainly  done  independently  of  that  place. 

That  the  resources  of  some  of  the  operators  in  centres  in 
the  West  were  being  drained  almost  to  exhaustion  by  the 
demands  of  the  heavy  traffic  towards  the  close  of  the  under- 
ground period,  distinctly  appears  in  the  following  letter 
from  Col.  J.  Bowles,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  to  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn :  — 

Lawrence  April  4th  1859 
Mr.  F.  B.  Sanbourn 

Dear  Sir  at  the  suggestion  of  friend  Judge  Conway  I  address 
you  these  few  hastily  written  lines.  I  see  1  am  expected  to  give 
you  some  information  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R. 
in  Kansas  or  more  particularly  at  the  Lawrence  depot.  In  order 
that  yon  may  fully  understand  the  present  condition  of  affairs  I 
shall  ask  your  permission  to  relate  a  small  bit  of  the  early  history 
of  this,  the  only  paying,  E,.  R.  in  Kansas. 

Lawrence  has  been  (from  the  first  settlement  of  Kansas)  known 
and  cursed  by  all  slave  holders  in  and  out  of  Mo.  for  being  an 
abolition  town.  Missourians  have  a  peculiar  faculty  for  embra- 
cing every  opportunity  to  denounce,  curse,  and  bloiv  every  thing 
they  dislike.  This  peculiar  faculty  of  theirs  gave  Lawrence  great 
notoriety  in  Mo.  especially  among  the  negroes  to  whom  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  their  denunciations  were  directed  and  on  whom  they 
were  intended  to  have  great  effect.  I  have  learned  from  negroes 
who  were  ettiigrating  from  Mo.  that  they  never  would  have  known 
anything  about  a  land  of  freedom  or  that  they  had  a  friend  in  the 
world  only  from  their  master's  continual  abuse  of  the  Lawrence 
abolits.  Slaves  are  usually  very  cunning  and  believe  about  as 
much  as  they  please  of  what  the  master  is  telling  him  (thoug  of 
course  he  mu;  t  affect  to  believe  every  word)  knowing  it  is  to  the 
master's  interest  to  keep  him  ignorant  of  every  thing  that  would 
make  him  likely  or  even  wish  to  be  free. 

One  old  fellow  said  "  when  he  started  to  come  to  Lawrence  he 
d'  a't  know  if  all  de  peoples»in  disha  town  war  debbils  as  ole 
massa  had  said  or  not,  but  dis  he  did  know  if  he  could  get  dar 
safe  old  massa  was  fraid  to  come  arter  him,  and  if  dey  all  should 
prove  to  be  bad  as  ole  massa  had  said  he  could  lib  wid  dem  bout 
as  well  as  at  home."     Some  few  of  them  were  unavoidably  taken 
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back  to  Mo.  after  leaving  here  for  Iowa.  Many  of  them  found 
an  opportunity  to  make  their  escape  and  bring  others  with  them 
and  none  ever  failed  to  be  a  successful  missionary  in  the  cause, 
telling  every  one  he  had  a  chance  to  converse  with  of  the  land  of 
freedom,  and  the  friends  he  found  in  Lawrence.  One  man  I 
know  well  who  has  been  captured  twice  and  was  shot  each  time 
in  resisting  his  captors  (one  of  whom  he  killed)  told  me  that  he 
was  confident  he  had  assisted  in  the  escape  of  no  less  than  twenty 
five  of  his  fellow  beings,  and  that  he  had  also  given  information 
or  sown  the  seed  that  would  make  a  hundred  more  free  men. 
He  is  now  with  some  others  in  or  about  Canada.  The  last  and 
successful  escape  was  made  from  western  Texas  where  he  was 

sent  for  safe  keeping.     You  can  see  from  the  above  why  L 

has  had  more  than  would  seem  to  be  her  share  of  this  good  work 
to  do.  At  first  our  means  were  limited  and  of  course  could  not 
do  much  but  then  we  were  not  so  extensively  known  or  patron- 
ized. As  our  means  increased  we  found  a  corresponding  increase 
in  opportunity  for  doing  good  to  the  white  man  as  well  as  the 
black.  Kansas  has  been  preeminently  a  land  of  charity.  The 
friends  in  the  Fast  '^ave  helped  such  objects  liberally  yet  Kansas 
has  had  much  to  do  for  herself  in  that  line.  To  give  you  an  idea 
of  whai  'las  been  done  by  the  people  of  this  place  in  U.  G.  R.  R. 
I'll  make  a  statement  of  the  number  of  fugitives  who  have  found 
assistance  here.  In  the  last  four  years  I  am  personally  known 
to  [cognizant  of]  the  fact  of  nearly  three  hundred  fugitives  having 
passed  through  and  received  assistance  from  the  abolitionists  here 
at  Lawrence.  Thus  you  see  we  have  been  continually  strained 
to  meet  the  heavy  demands  that  were  almost  daily  made  upon  us 
to  carry  on  this  (not  very)  gradual  emancipation.  I  usually  have 
assisted  in  collecting  or  begging  money  for  the  needy  of  either 
class.  Many  of  the  most  zealous  in  the  cause  of  humanity  com- 
plained (as  they  had  good  cause  to)  that  this  heavy  (and  continu- 
ally increasing)  tax  was  interfering  with  their  business  to  such  a 
degree  that  they  could  not  stand  it  longer  and  that  other  provi- 
sions must  be  made  by  which  they  would  be  relieved  of  a  portion 
of  a  burden  they  had  long  bourn.  Tnis  was  about  the  state  of 
affairs  last  Christmas  when  as  you  are  aware  the  slaves  have  a 
few  days  holiday.  Many  of  them  chose  this  occasion  to  make  a 
visit  to  Lawrence  and  during  the  week  some  twenty  four  came  to 
our  town,  five  or  six  of  the  number  brought  means  to  assist  them 
on  their  journey.  These  were  sent  on,  but  the  remainder  must 
be  kept  until  money  could  be  raised  to  send  them  on.     $160 
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was  the  am't  necessary  to  send  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  necessarily  took  some  time  to  raise  that 
am't,  and  a  great  many  persons  had  to  be  applied  to.  It  was  not 
enough  that  the  sympathies  and  love  for  the  cause  of  humanity 
was  appealed  to  in  order  to  raise  money,  many  had  to  be  argued 
with  and  shown  that  the  cause  was  actually  in  a  suffering  c  idi- 
tion  and  the  fugitives  were  then  in  town  and  the  number  must 
also  be  made  known  in  order  that  the  person  might  give  liberally. 
Lawrence  like  most  all  towns  has  her  bad  men  pimps  and  worst 
of  all  a  few  democrats,  all  of  whom  will  do  anything  for  money. 
Somewhere  in  the  ranks  of  the  intimate  friends  to  the  cause  these 
traitors  to  God  and  humanity  found  a  judas  who  for  thirty  pieces 
of  silver  did  betray  our  cause.  This  was  not  suspected  until  after 
the  capture  of  Dr  Day.  .  .  .  Every  thing  goes  to  prove  that  the 
capture  of  Day's  party  was  the  work  of  a  traitor  who  though 
suspected  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tried  and  dealt  with  ""s  will  be 
done  as  soon  as  Day  is  bailed  out  which  will  be  done  [inj  ">  few 
days. 

********* 
"We  would  like  .  .  .  that  you  plead  our  cause  with  those  of  our 
friends  who  are  disposed  to  censure  us  and  convince  them  we  are 
still  worthy  and  in  great  need  of  their  respect  and  cooperation. 
I  am  srrry  to  say  (but  tis  true)  that  many  of  the  most  zealous  in 
the  cause  of  humanity  have  become  somewhat  discouraged  by  the 
hard  times  and  the  lamentable  capture  of  Day  and  party  and 
cannot  be  induced  to  take  hold  of  it  and  lend  a  willing  hand. 
Never  the  less  the  work  has  went  slowly  but  surely  on,  until  very 
recently.  Those  who  have  persevered  like  many  others,  have 
found  their  bottom  dollar  also  of  the  money  so  generously  con- 
tributed by  persons  of  your  notable  society.  This  is  partialy 
owing  to  heavy  expenses  of  the  trial  of  Dr  Day  and  son  which 
has  been  principally  borne  by  the  society  here  and  has  amounted 
to  near  $300.  Now  seems  to  be  our  dark  day  and  we  are  casting 
about  to  see  what  can  be  done.  We  have  some  eight  or  ten  fugi- 
tives now  on  hand  who  cannot  be  sent  off  until  we  get  an  addition 
to  our  financial  department.  This  statement  of  facts  has  been 
made  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  many  calls  that  is  made  upon 
your  generosity  in  that  quarter.  Nothing  shall  be  urged  as  an 
alternative  for  we  feel  confident  the  case  here  presented  will 
meet  with  merited  assistance  sympathy  or  advice,  as  you  may 
deem  best.  One  word  of  old  Brown  and  his  movement  in  the 
emancipation  cause,  and  I  will  have  done.    I  understand  from 
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some  parties  who  have  been  corresponding  with  some  persons  in 
Boston  and  other  places  in  behalf  of  our  cause  that  we  could  and 
would  receive  material  aid  only  they  are  holding  themselves  in 
readiness  to  assist  Brown.  Such  men  I  honor  and  they  show 
themselves  worthy  the  highest  regard  yet  I  assure  them  they  do 
not  understand  Brown's  plans  for  carrying  out  his  cause.  1  have 
known  Brown  nearly  four  years,  he  is  a  bold  cool  calculating  and 
far  seeing  man  who  is  as  consciencious  as  he  is  smart.  He 
**  knows  the  right  and  dare  maintain  it."  I  have  talked  confiden- 
tially with  him  on  the  subject.  I  know  he  expressed  himself  in 
this  way  as  to  the  effects  that  he  intended  to  make  the  master 
pay  the  way  of  the  slave  to  the  land  of  freedom.  That  is  he 
intended  to  take  property  enough  with  the  slaves  to  pay  all 
expenses.  So  you  see  there  is  not  fear  of  a  large  demand  from 
that  quarter.  By  no  means  would  1  be  understood  as  counciling 
not  to  assist  him.  No  indeed  if  I  counciled  at  all  it  would  be  to 
this  effect,  render  him  all  the  assistance  he  ever  asks  for  he  is 
worthy  and  his  cause  is  a  good  one.  Others  would  have  been 
with  him  only  they  had  all  they  could  do  in  another  quarter.  I 
feel  myself  highly  honored  to  be  placed  where  I  can  with  pro- 
priety communicate  with  a  society  whom  I  have  only  known  to 
admire.  Hoping  what  I  have  written  (disconnectedly  and  badly 
written  as  it  is)  may  be  acceptable  and  that  I  may  hear  from  you 
soon.    I  am  very  respectfully  Your  obedient  servant 


F.  B.  Sanboubn 
Concord. 


J.  Bowles 

Lawrence 
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The  success  of  the  Underground  Road  in  transporting 
negroes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Southern  states  was  long 
Ago  commented  upon  as  standing  in  marked  contrast  with 
that  of  the  American  Colonization  Society.  This  association 
was  organized  in  1816,  and  soon  had  auxiliary  societies  in 
most  of  the  states.  Its  object  was  to  remove  the  free  blacks 
and  such  as  might  be  made  free  from  the  South,  and  colonize 
them  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  By  1857,  after  an  existence  of 
forty  years,  the  Colonization  Society  had  sent  to  Africa  9,502 
^migrants,  of  whom  3,676  were  free-born,  326  self-purchased, 
u.id  5,500  emancipated  on  condition  of  being  transported. 
That  the  informal  method  of  the  abolitionists  was  many  times 
as  efficient  as  that  adopted  by  the  organization  mentioned, 
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with  its  treasury  and  its  board  of  officers,  cannot  be 
denied.^ 

By  actual  count  it  is  found  that  the  number  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  Ohio  named  as  underground  workers  in 
the  collections  upon  which  this  book  is  based,  is  about  1,640 ; 
in  all  other  states  taken  together  the  number  found  is 
1,670.  It  is  proper  to  observe  that  these  figures  are  mini- 
mum figu  'js.  Death  and  infirmity,  as  well  as  removal,  have 
carried  many  unknown  operators  beyond  the  chance  of  dis- 
covery. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  secret  enterprises  of  this  deter- 
mined class  of  people  —  so  effectual  as  to  make  rare  the  pur- 
suit of  a  fugitive  during  the  last  years  of  the  decade  preceding 
the  War  ^  —  shoul  a  have  become  the  ground  of  an  important 
charge  against  Lne  North  in  the  crisis  of  1860.  The  violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  an  accusation  upon  which  South- 
ern members  of  Congress  rang  all  the  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  violent  debates  of  the  sessions  of  1860-1861.  Thus 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  said  in  the  House  in  April,  1860 :  "  It  is 
a  notorious  fact  that  in  a  good  many  of  the  non-slaveholding 
states  the  Republican  party  have  regularly  organized  societies 
—  underground  railroads  —  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  steal- 
ing the  slaves  from  the  border  States,  and  carrying  them  off 
to  a  free  State  or  to  Canada.  These  predatory  bands  are 
kept  up  by  private  and  public  subscriptions  among  the 
Abolitionists ;  and  in  many  of  the  States,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  receive  the  sanction  and  protection  of  the  law.  The 
border  States  lose  annually  thousands  and  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  property  by  this  system  of  larceny  that  has  been 
carried  on  for  years."  Polk,  of  Missouri,  whose  state  had 
suffered  not  a  little  through  the  flight  and  abduction  of 
slaves,  made  the  same  complaint  in  the  Senate  in  January, 
1861:  "Underground  railroads  are  established,"  said  he, 
"  stretching  from  the  remotest  slaveholding  States  clear  up 
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1  E,  M.  Pettit,  Sketches  vi  the  History  of  the  Underground  Eailroad, 
Introduction,  p.  xi.  Wilson  gives  an  account  of  the  American  Colonization 
Society  in  his  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  Vol.  I,  pp.  208-222 ;  see 
also  the  Life  of  Garrison,  by  his  children,  Index. 

*  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  71. 
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to  Canada.     Secret  agencies  are   put  to  work  in  the  very 
midst  of  our  slaveholding  communities  to  steal  away  slaves. 
The  constitutional  obligation  for  the  rendition  of  the  fugitive 
from  service  is  violated.     The  laws  of  Congress  enacted  to 
cany  this  provision  of  the  Constitution  into  effect  are  not 
executed.     Their  execution  is  prevented.     Prevented,  first, 
by  hostile  and  unconstitutional  state  legislation.     Secondly, 
by  a  vitiated  public  sentiment.    Thirdly,  by  the  concealing 
of  the  slave,  so  that  the  United  States  law  cannot  be  made 
to  reach  him.     And  when  the  runaway  is  arrested  under  the 
fugitive  slave  law — which,  however,  is  seldom  the  case  — 
he  is  very  often  rescued.  .  .  .     This  lawlessness  is  felt  with 
special  seriousness  in  the  border  slave  States.     The  under- 
ground railroads  start  mostly  from  these  States.     Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  are  lost  annually.      And  no  State 
loses  more  heavily  than  my  own.     Kentucky,  it  is  estimated, 
loses  annually  as  much  as  $200,000.    The  other  border  States 
no  doubt  lose  in  the  same  ratio,  Missouri  much  more.    But 
all  these  losses  and  outrages,  all  this  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional obligation  and  social  duty,  are  as   nothing  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  Union  in  comparison  with  the  animus,  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  which  they  are  at  once  the  fruit  and  the 
evidence.  .  .  ."  ^    Of  this  animus  the  election  of  Lincoln  was 
regarded  as  the  crowning  proof;  and  it  became,  as  is  well 
known,  the  signal  for  secession. 

In  December,  1860,  the  very  month  in  which  South  Caro- 
lina chose  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  the  arrest  of  a 
runaway  negro  in  Canada  gave  rise  to  an  extradition  case 
that  became  an  additional  cause  of  excitement.  The  negro 
was  William  Anderson,  who  in  1853  had  been  caught  with- 
out a  pass  in  Missouri,  and  had  killed  the  man  that  tried  to 
capture  him.  In  1860  he  was  recognized  in  Canada  by  a 
slave-catcher  from  Missouri,  was  arrested  on  the  charge  of 
murder,  and  thrown  into  jail  at  Toronto.  As  the  Ashburton 
treaty  contained  an  article  providing  for  the  extradition  of 
slaves  guilty  of  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States,  the 
American  government  sought  to  secure   the  surrender  of 

1  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  356 ;  see 
also  ibid.,  Appendix,  p.  197. 
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Anderson  for  punishment.  Lord  Elgin,  Governor-General 
of  Canada  at  the  time,  was  appealed  to  in  the  fugitive's  be- 
half by  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Haviland.  He  made  a  spirited  reply 
to  the  effect  that  "  in  case  of  a  demand  for  William  Ander- 
son, he  should  require  the  case  to  be  tried  in  their  British 
court ;  and  if  twelve  freeholders  should  testify  that  he  had 
been  a  man  of  integrity  since  his  arrival  in  their  dominion,  it 
should  clear  him."  Nevertheless,  the  case  was  twice  decided 
against  the  defendant,  first  by  the  common  magistrate's 
court,  then  by  the  Court  of  Error  and  Appeal,  to  which  it 
had  been  carried  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  But  this  did 
not  end  the  matter.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  fugitive's 
friends  application  was  made  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to 
the  English  Court  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  the  writ  was 
granted.  Anderson  was  defended  by  Gerrit  Smith,  whose 
eloquent  speech  produced  a  profound  impression  in  Canada, 
and  did  not  fail  to  attract  considerable  notice  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.^ 

During  the  month  of  December,  in  which  the  Anderson 
case  came  into  prominence,  the  example  of  secession  set  by 
South  Carolina  was  followed  by  five  other  cotton  states. 
Meantime  Congress  was  giving  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
importance  attaching  to  the  fugitive  slave  question.  In  his 
message  of  December  4,  Pr'^sident  Buchanan  gave  serious 
consideration  to  this  question,  although  he  insisted  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  had  baen  duly  enforced  in  every  contested 
case  during  his  administration.^  He  recommended  an  "ex- 
planatory amendment "  to  the  Constitution  affording  "  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  master  to  have  his  slave  who  has 
escaped  from  one  state  to  another  restored  and  'delivered 
up '  to  him,  and  of  the  validity  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
enacted  for  this  purpose,  together  with  a  declaration  that  all 
State  laws  impairing  or  defeating  this  right,  are  violations  of 

1  Accounts  of  Anderson's  case  will  be  found  in  a  collectio:,  >ji  pamphlets 
in  the  Boston  Public  Library ;  in  the  Lihfrator,  Dec.  3,  1860  and  Jan.  22, 
1861 ;  in  A  Woman's  Life  Work,  by  Laura  S.  Haviland,  pp.  207,  208  ;  in  the 
History  of  Canada,  by  J.  M.  McMullen,  Vol.  II,  p.  259  ;  in  the  History  of 
Canada,  by  John  MacMuUen,  p.  553 ;  and  in  Fugitive  Slaves,  by  M.  G. 
McDougall,  pp.  25,  26. 

*  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  10. 
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the  Constitution,  and  are  consequently  null  and  void."  ^  On 
December  12  not  less  than  eleven  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced into  the  House  on  this  subject,  and  on  December  13, 
18  and  24  other  resolutions  followed.  Resolutions  of  a 
similar  nature  continued  to  be  presented  in  both  Houses 
during  January  and  February  of  the  succeeding  year,  ceasing 
only  with  the  end  of  the  session .^ 

These  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  national  legislature  t 
appease  the  spirit  of  secession  in  the  South  were  paralleled 
by  efforts  equally  futile  on  the  part  of  various  Northern  state 
legislatures  during  the  same  period.  It  was  reported  that 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  1860  a  caucus  of  governors  of 
seven  Republican  states  was  held  in  New  York  City,  and 
decided  to  recommend  to  their  legislatures  "  the  unconditional 
and  early  repeal  of  the  personal  liberty  bills  passed  by  their 
respective  states."  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  recommendation 
was  made  by  the  Republican  governors  of  four  states,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  New  York  and  Illinois,  and  the  Democratic 
governors  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island 
repealed  her  personal  liberty  law  in  January,  1861 ;  Massa- 
chusetts modified  hers  in  March ;  and  was  followed  by  Ver- 
mont, which  took  similar  action  in  April.  Ohio  had  repealec 
her  act  in  1858,  but  her  legislature  seized  this  opportunity  to 
urge  her  sister  states  to  cancel  any  of  their  statutes  "conflict- 
ing with  or  rendering  less  efficient  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws."  ^  The  conciliation  of  the  South  was  clearly  the  pur- 
pose of  these  measures,  but  action  came  too  late,  for  confidence 
between  the  sections  had  already  been  destroyed. 

The  fact  that  the  border  slave  states,  with  the  exception  of 
Virginia,  remained  in  the  Union,  must  not  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  small  losses  of  human  property  by  these  states. 
The  strong  ties  existing  between  the  states  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  sectional  line,  the  presence  of  a  rigorous  Union 
sentiment  in  Kentucky,  western  Virginia  and  the  slavehold- 
ing  regions  lying  east  and  west  of  these,  together  with  the  hope 

*  Journal  of  the  Senate,  Thirty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  18. 
'  For  a  complete  list  of  these  resolutions  see  Mrs.  McDougall's  monograph 
on  Pugitive  Slave.,,  Appendix,  pp.  117-119. 

-  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  252,  253. 
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of  a  new  compromise  entertained  by  these  states,  tended  to 
keep  them  in  their  places  in  the  Union.  The  prospect  of  a 
stampede  of  slaves,  in  case  they  should  join  the  secession 
movement,  was  a  consideration  that  may  be  supposed  to  have 
had  some  weight  in  fixing  the  decision  of  the  border  slave 
states.  Certainly  it  was  one  to  which  Northern  men  attached 
considerable  importance  at  the  time  in  explaining  the  stead- 
fast position  of  these  states ;  and  the  impossibility  of  recover- 
ing even  a  single  fugitive  from  the  free  states  in  case  of  a 
disruption  of  the  Union  along  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  was  a 
thing  of  which  Southern  members  of  the  national  House  were 
duly  reminded  by  their  Northern  colleagues. 

The  retention  of  the  loyalty  of  the  border  slave  states  was 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sought 
first  of  all  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  In  his  inaugural 
address  Lincoln  had  declared  his  purpose  to  see  to  it  that  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  executed,  and  when  a  few  months 
later  an  opportunity  presented  itself  he  kept  his  promise. 
Congress  also  realized  the  need  of  (  aution  on  account  of  the 
border  states,  and  moved  slowly  in  framing  general  enact- 
ments. The  changed  conditions  surrounding  the  slaves,  due 
to  the  marshalling  of  forces  for  the  War  and  the  advance  of 
Northern  troops  into  the  enemy's  country,  multiplied  the 
chances  for  escape  throughout  the  South,  and  removed  the 
necessity  for  a  long  and  perilous  journey  by  the  slaves  to  find 
friends.  Negroes  from  the  plantations  of  both  loyal  and  dis- 
loyal masters  flocked  to  the  camps  of  Union  soldiers,  and 
could  not  be  separated.  Under  such  circumstances  the  need 
of  uniformity  of  method  in  dealing  with  cases  early  became 
apparent.  The  War  had  scarcely  more  than  commenced  when 
protests  began  to  be  made  against  the  employment  of  Northern 
troops  as  slave-catchers.  A  letter  read  in  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sumner,  in  December,  1861,  made  inquiry,  "Shall  our  sons, 
who  are  offering  their  lives  for  the  preservation  of  our  insti- 
tutions, be  degraded  to  slave-catchers  for  any  persons,  loyal 
or  disloyal?  If  such  is  the  policy  of  the  government,  I  shall 
urge  my  son  to  shed  no  more  blood  for  its  preservation."  ^ 
Two  German  companies  in  one  of  the  Massachusetts  regi- 

*  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  30. 
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ments  also  entered  protest,  making  it  a  condition  of  their 
enlistment  that  they  should  not  be  required  to  perform  such 
discreditable  service.  "They  complained,  and  with  them 
the  German  population  generally  throughout  the  country."  ^ 
The  inexpediency  of  the  return  of  fugitives  by  the  army  was 
recognized  by  Congress  in  the  early  part  of  1862,  and  a  bill 
forbidding  officers  from  restoring  them  under  any  considera- 
tion was  signed  by  the  President  on  May  14, 1862.^ 

The  various  acts  of  Congress  and  the  President  relative 
to  fugitive  slaves  down  to  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation, 
practically  circumscribed  the  legal  effect  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
laws  to  the  border  states,  for  in  the  free  states  the  laws  had 
not  been  observed  for  a  long  time.  It  was  not  until  June, 
1864,  that  these  measures  were  swept  from  the  statute-book 
of  the  nation,  notwithstanding  the  insistence  of  Kentucky 
and  the  other  loyal  states  of  the  South  that  a  constitutional 
obligation  rested  upon  the  government  to  retain  them.  The 
repeal  act  did  not  remove  this  obligation.  Such  a  result 
could  come  only  with  the  extinction  of  slavery,  and  the  last 
vestige  of  slavery  did  not  disappear  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Thirteentii  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  in  1865.  The 
Amendment  provides:  "Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the 
party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  exist  within  the 
United  States  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction." 

The  general  significance  of  the  long  controversy  in  regard 
to  fugitive  slaves  can  best  be  understood  by  tracing  the  devel- 
opment as  a  sectional  issue  of  the  question  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  namely,  the  obligation  to  restore  fugitives  to  their  masters. 
The  creation  of  a  line  dividing  the  free  North  from  the  slave- 
holding  South  in  the  early  years  of  our  national  history,  and 
the  enactment  of  the  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  by  which  the 
general  government  assumed  a  certain  responsibility  for  run- 
aways, led  to  the  opening  of  the  question.     From  that  time 

^  Congressional  Globe,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  First  Session,  p.  30 ;  see 
also  M.  G.  McDougall's  Fugitive  Slaves,  p.  79. 

^  House  Journal,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  265  ;  Senate 
Journal,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  285 ;  Congressional 
Olobe,  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  Second  Session,  p.  1243. 
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on,  the  steadily  increasing  number  of  escapes,  together  with 
the  spread  of  the  underground  system,  which  made  these 
escapes  almost  uniformly  successful,  kept  the  question  open. 
Operations  along  the  secret  lines  constantly  caused  aggrava- 
tion in  the  South ;  and  the  pursuit  of  passengers,  mobs  and 
violence  were  results  widely  witnessed  in  the  North.  The 
other  questions  between  the  sections  were  subject  to  com- 
promise, but  party  action  could  not  control  the  workings  of 
the  Underground  Railroad.  The  stirring  sights  and  affecting 
stories  with  which  the  North  became  acquainted  through  the 
stealthy  migration  of  slaves  were  well  adapted  to  make 
abolitionists  rapidly,  and  the  consequence  was  more  aggrava- 
tion on  both  sides.  The  practice  of  midnight  emancipation 
in  Northern  states  during  the  early  years  was  accompanied, 
not  unnaturally,  with  the  formulation  and  statement  of  the 
principle  of  immediatism  in  neighborhoods  where  under- 
ground methods  were  familiar.  Thus  the  way  was  prepared 
for  Garrison  and  his  talented  coworkei-s,  whose  eloquent 
tongues  and  pens  could  no  more  be  controlled  by  pro-slavery 
forces  than  could  the  Underground  Railroad  itself.  Agitation 
reacted  upon  the  Road  and  increased  its  activity ;  this  caused 
counter  agitation  by  Southerners  in  and  out  of  Congress 
until  a  more  rigorous  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  secured. 

The  Compromise  of  1850  failed  to  reconcile  the  sections: 
Northern  men  despised  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  displayed 
greater  zeal  than  ever  before  in  aiding  runaway  slaves.  Thus, 
in  the  later  stages  of  the  controversy,  as  from  its  beginning,  the 
fugitive  was  a  successful  missionary  in  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Personal  liberty  laws  were  passed  by  the  free  states  to 
defend  him ;  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  was  written  to  portray 
to  the  world  his  aspirations  for  liberty  and  his  endeavors  to 
secure  it ;  John  Brown  devised  a  "  subterranean  pass  way  "  to 
assist  him,  as  a  part  of  the  great  scheme  of  liberation  that 
failed  at  Harper's  Ferry.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  with- 
drawing from  the  Union  assigned  by  the  seceding  states  was 
the  bad  faith  of  the  North  in  refusing  to  surrender  fugitives. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  large  numbers  of  slaves 
sought  refuge  with  the  Union  forces,  the  government  soon 
found  it  impracticable  to  restore  them,  and  disavowed  all  re- 
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sponsibility  for  them  in  1862.  By  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation slavery  was  abolished  within  the  area  of  the  disloyal 
states,  and  the  controversy  became  merely  formal,  the  loyal 
slave  states  striving  to  maintain  an  abstract  right  based  by 
them  upon  the  Constitution.  In  1864,  however,  they  were 
forced  to  yield,  and  the  fugitive  slave  legislation  was  repealed. 
The  year  following  witnessed  the  cancellation  of  the  fugitive 
slave  clause  in  the  Constitution  by  the  amendment  of  that 
instrument.  In  view  of  all  this  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
Underground  Railroad  was  one  of  the  greatest  forces  which 
brought  on  the  Civil  War,  and  thus  destroyed  slavery. 
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APPENDIX   A 

CONSTITUTIONAL  PROVISIONS  AND  NATIONAL  ACTS  RELA- 
TIVE TO  FUGITIVE  SLAVES,  1787-1850 

Fugitive  Clause  in  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787.     [Chapter  II,  p.  20.] 

1787,  July  13.  Art.  VI.  "  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude  in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish- 
ment of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted; 
provided,  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one  of  the  original  States, 
such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person 
claiming  his  or  her  labor  or  service  aforesaid."  Read  first  time,  July  11, 
1787.    Passed  July  13,  1787.  —Journals  of  Congress,  XII,  84,  92. 

Fugitive  Clausa  in  the  Constitution.    [Chapter  II,  p.  20.] 

1787,  Sept.  13.  Art.  IV,  §  2.  '<  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor 
in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in 
consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such 
service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due."  —  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States,  I,  18. 

First  Fugitive  Slave  Act.    [Chapter  II,  p.  21.] 

1793,  Feb.  12.     An  Act  respecting  fugitives  from  justice  and  persons 
escaping  from  the  service  of  their  masters. 

"  Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  whenever  the 
executive  authority  of  any  state  in  the  Union,  or  of  either  of  the  terri- 
tories northwest  or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  shall  demand  any  person 
as  a  fugitive  from  justice,  of  the  executive  authority  of  any  such  state 
or  territory  to  which  such  person  shall  have  fled,  and  shall  moreover 
produce  the  copy  of  an  indictment  found,  or  an  affidavit  made  before 
a  magistrate  of  any  state  or  territory  as  aforesaid,  charging  the  person 
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so  demanded,  with  having  committed  treason,  felony  or  other  crime, 
certified  as  authentic  by  the  governor  or  chief  magistrate  of  the  state  or 
territory  from  whence  the  person  so  charged  fled,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  executive  authority  of  the  state  or  territory  to  which  such  person 
shall  have  fled,  to  cause  him  or  her  to  be  arrested  and  secured,  and 
notice  of  the  arrest  to  be  given  to  the  executive  authority  rnaking  such 
demand,  or  to  the  agent  of  such  authority  appointed  to  receive  the 
fugitive,  and  to  cause  the  fugitive  to  be  delivered  to  such  agent  when 
he  shall  appear :  But  if  no  such  agent  shall  appear  within  six  months 
from  the  time  of  the  arrest,  the  prisoner  may  be  discharged.  And  all 
costs  or  expenses  incurred  in  the  apprehending,  securing,  and  transmit- 
ting such  fugitive  to  the  state  or  territory  making  such  demand,  shall  be 
paid  by  such  state  or  territory. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  agent,  appointed  as  afore- 
said, who  shall  receive  the  fugitive  into  his  custody,  shall  be  empowered 
to  transport  him  or  her  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she 
sha^l  have  fled.  And  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  by  force  set  at 
liberty,  or  rescue  the  fugitive  from  such  agent  while  transporting,  as 
aforesaid,  the  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction,  be  fined 
not  exceeding  five  Iinndred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding 
one  year. 

"  Sec.  3.  And  be  it  also  enacted,  That  when  a  person  held  to  labour  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  or  in  either  of  the  territories  on  the  northwest 
or  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  und-^r  the  laws  thereof,  shall  escape  into  any 
other  of  the  said  states  or  territory,  the  person  to  whom  such  labour  or 
service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  attorney,  is  hereby  empowered  to  seize 
or  arrest  such  fugitive  from  labour,  and  to  take  him  or  her  before  any 
judge  of  the  circuit  or  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  residing  or 
being  within  the  state,  or  before  any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city  or  town 
corporate,  wherein  such  seizure  or  arrest  shall  be  made,  and  upon  proof 
to  the  satisfaction  of  such  judge  or  magistrate,  either  by  oral. testimony 
or  affidavit  taken  before  and  certified  by  a  magistrate  of  any  such  state  or 
territory,  that  the  person  so  seized  or  arrested,  doth,  under  the  laws  of  the 
state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled,  owe  service  or  labour  to  the 
person  claiming  him  or  her,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  judge  or  magis- 
trate to  give  a  certificate  thereof  to  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney, 
which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant  for  removing  the  said  fugitive  from 
labour,  to  the  state  or  territory  from  which  he  or  she  fled. 

"  Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly 
and  willingly  obstruct  or  hinder  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  in 
so  seizing  or  arresting  such  fugitive  from  labour,  or  shall  rescue  such 
fugitive  from  such  claimant,  his  agent  or  attorney,  when  so  arrested  pur- 
suant to  the  authority  herein  given  or  declared ;  or  shall  harbour  or  con- 
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ceal  such  person  after  uotice  that  he  or  she  was  a  fugitive  from  labour,  as 
aforesaid,  shall,  for  either  of  the  said  ofEences,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars.  Which  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  and  for  the 
benefit  of  such  claimant,  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  court  proper  to  try  the 
same ;  saving  moreover  to  the  person  claiming  such  labour  or  service,  his 
right  of  action  for  or  on  account  of  the  said  injuries  or  either  of  them." — 
Statutes  at  Large,  I,  302-305. 

Fugitive  Slave  Clause  in  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
[Chapter  X,  p.  298.] 

1820,  March  19.  The  Missouri  Compromise  provided  "  that  any  per- 
sons escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor,  or 
service,  as  aforesaid."  —  Annals  of  Congress,  16  Cong.  1  Sess.,  1469,  1587. 

Second  Fugitive  Slave  Act.     [Chapter  II,  p.  22.] 

1850,  Sept.  18.  "-'In  Act  to  amend,  and  supplementary  to,  the  Act  en- 
titled  ^An  Act  respecting  Fugitives  from  Justice,  and  Perxons  escaping 
from  the  Service  of  their  Masters,'  approved  February  twelfth,  one  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  ninety-three. 

"  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  persons  who  have  been, 
or  may  hereafter  be,  appointed  commissioners,  in  virtue  of  any  act  of 
Congress,  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  appointment,  are  authorized  to  exercise  the  powers  that 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  or  other  magistrate  of  any  of  the  United  States, 
may  exercise  in  respect  to  offenders  for  any  crime  or  offence  against  the 
United  States,  by  arresting,  imprisoning,  or  bailing  the  same  under  and 
by  virtue  of  the  thirty-third  section  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of 
September,  seventeen  hundred  and  eighty-nine,  entitled  'An  Act  to 
establish  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,'  shall  be,  and  are 
hereby,  authorized  and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers 
and  duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Superior  Court  of  each 
organized  Territory  of  the  United  States  shall  htive  the  same  power  to 
appoint  commissioners  to  take  acknowledgments  of  bail  and  affidavits, 
and  to  take  depositions  of  witnesses  in  civil  causes,  which  is  now  pos- 
sessed by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  ;  and  all  commissioners 
who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  for  such  purposes  by  the  Superior  Court 
of  any  organized  Territory  of  the  United  States,  shall  possess  all  the 
powers,  and  exercise  all  the  duties,  conferred  by  law  upon  the  commis- 
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sioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  for  similar 
purposes,  and  shall  moreover  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and 
duties  conferred  by  this  act. 

"Sec.  3.  And  he  it  further  enacted,  That  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  Superior  Courts  of  each  organized  Territory  of  the 
United  States,  shall  from  time  to  time  enlarge  the  number  of  commission- 
ers, with  a  view  to  afford  reasonable  facilities  to  reclaim  fugitives  from 
labor,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act. 

"  Sec.  4.  A7id  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  commissioners  above 
named  shall  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective  circuits  and 
districts  within  the  several  States,  pnd  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Courts 
of  the  Territories,  severally  and  collectively,  in  term-time  and  vacation  ; 
and  shall  grant  certificates  to  such  claimants,  upon  satisfactory  proof 
being  made,  with  authority  to  take  and  remove  such  fugitives  from  ser- 
vice or  labor,  under  the  restrictions  herein  contained,  to  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory from  which  such  persons  may  have  escaped  or  fled. 

"  Sec.  5.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  mar- 
shals and  deputy  marshals  to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts 
issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed ;  and  should 
any  marshal  or  deputy  marshal  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant,  or  other 
process,  when  tendered,  or  to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to  execute 
the  same,  he  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  the  use  of  such  claimant,  on  the  motion  of  such  claimant 
by  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  for  the  district  of  such  marshal ;  and 
after  arrest  of  such  fugitive,  by  such  marshal  or  his  deputy,  or  whilst  at 
any  time  in  his  custody  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  should  such 
fugitive  escape,  whether  with  or  without  the  assent  of  such  marshal  or 
his  deputy,  such  marshal  shall  be  liable,  on  his  official  bond,  to  be  prose- 
cuted for  the  benefit  of  such  claimant,  for  the  full  value  of  the  service  or 
labor  of  said  fugitive  in  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  whence  he 
escaped :  and  the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissioners,  when  thus 
appointed,  to  execute  their  duties  faithfully  and  efficiently,  in  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  of 
this  act,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and  empowered,  within  their  coun- 
ties respectively,  to  appoint,  in  writing  under  their  hands,  any  one  or 
more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to  execute  all  such  warrants 
and  other  process  as  may  be  issued  by  them  in  the  lawful  performance 
of  their  respective  duties;  with  authority  to  such  commissioners,  or  the 
persons  to  be  appointed  by  them,  to  execute  process  as  aforesaid,  to  sum- 
mon and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders,  or  posse  comitatus  of  the  proper 
county,  when  necessary  to  insure  a  faithful  observ.ance  of  the  clause  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act ; 
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and  all  good  citizens  are  hereoy  commanded  to  aid  and  assist  in  the 
prompt  and  efficient  execution  of  this  law,  whenever  their  services  may 
be  required,  as  aforesaid,  for  that  purpose ;  and  said  warrants  shall  run, 
and  be  executed  by  said  officers,  anywhere  in  the  State  within  which 
they  are  issued. 

"  Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  a  person  held  to  service 
or  labor  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  has  heretofore 
or  shall  hereafter  escape  into  another  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due, 
or  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney,  duly  authorized,  by  power  of  attor- 
ney, in  writing,  acknowledged  and  certified  under  the  seal  of  some  legal 
officer  or  court  of  the  State  or  Territory  in  which  the  same  may  be 
executed,  may  pursue  and  reclaim  such  fugitive  person,  either  by  procur- 
ing a  warrant  from  some  one  of  the  courts,  judges,  or  commissioners 
aforesaid,  of  the  proper  circuit,  district,  or  county,  for  the  apprehension  of 
such  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  or  by  seizing  and  arresting  such  fugi- 
tive, where  the  same  can  be  done  without  process,  and  by  taking,  or 
causing  such  person  to  be  taken,  forthwith  before  such  court,  judge,  or 
commissioner,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  of 
such  claimant  in  a  summary  manner ;  and  upon  satisfactory  proof  being 
made,  by  deposition  or  affidavit,  in  writing,  to  be  taken  and  certified 
by  such  court,  judge,  or  commissioner,  or  by  other  satisfactory  testimony, 
duly  taken  and  certified  by  some  court,  magistrate,  justice  of  the  peace, 
or  other  legal  officer  authorized  to  administer  an  oath  and  take  deposi- 
tions under  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  such  person 
owing  service  or  labor  may  have  escaped,  with  a  certificate  of  such  magis- 
tracy or  other  authority,  as  aforesaid,  with  the  seal  of  the  proper  court 
or  officer  thereto  attached,  which  seal  shall  be  sufficient  to  establish  the 
competency  of  the  proof,  and  with  proof,  also  by  affidavit,  of  the  identity 
of  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due  as  aforesaid, 
that  the  person  so  arrested  does  in  fact  owe  service  or  labor  to  the  per- 
son or  persons  claiming  him  or  her,  in  the  State  or  Territory  from  which 
such  fugitive  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid,  and  that  said  person  escaped, 
to  make  out  and  deliver  to  such  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney, 
a  certificate  setting  forth  the  substantial  facts  as  to  the  service  or  labor 
due  from  such  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  and  of  his  or  her  escape  from  the 
State  or  Territory  in  which  such  service  or  labor  was  due,  to  the  State 
or  Territory  in  which  he  or  she  was  arrested,  with  authority  to  such 
claimant,  or  his  or  her  agent  or  attorney,  to  use  such  reasonable  force  and 
restraint  as  may  be  necessary,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  take 
and  remove  such  fugitive  person  back  to  the  State  or  Territory  whence 
he  or  she  may  have  escaped  as  aforesaid.  In  no  trial  or  hearing  under 
this  act  shall  the  testimony  of  such  alleged  fugitive  be  admitted  in  evi- 
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dence ;  and  the  certificates  in  this  and  the  first  [fourth]  section  mentioned, 
shall  be  conclusive  o*  the  right  of  the  person  or  persons  in  whose  favor 
granted,  to  remove  such  fugitive  to  the  State  or  Territory  from  which  he 
escaped,  and  shall  prevent  all  molestation  of  such  person  or  persons  by 
any  process  issued  by  any  court,  judge,  magistrate,  or  other  person  whom- 
soever. 

"Sec.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  any  person  who  shall  know- 
ingly and  willingly  obstruct,  hinder,  or  prevent  such  claimant,  his  agent 
or  attorney,  or  any  person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him,  her,  or  them, 
from  arresting  such  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  either  with  or  with- 
out process  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  rescue,  or  attempt  to  rescue,  such 
fugitive  from  service  or  labor,  from  the  custody  of  such  claimant,  his 
or  her  agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  as 
aforesaid,  when  so  arrested,  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given  and 
declared ;  or  shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  such  person  so  owing  service  or 
labor  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  escape  from  such  claimant, 
his  agent  or  attorney,  or  other  person  or  persons  legally  authorized  as 
aforesaid ;  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  such  fugitive,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
discovery  and  arrest  of  such  person,  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the 
fact  that  such  person  was  a  fugitive  from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid, 
shall,  for  either  of  said  offences,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indict- 
ment and  conviction  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  district  in  which  such  offence  may  have  been  committed,  or  before 
the  proper  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one 
of  the  organized  Territories  of  the  United  States;  and  shall  moreover 
forfeit  and  pay,  by  way  of  civil  damages  to  the  party  injured  by  such 
illegal  conduct,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  for  each  fugitive  so  lost 
as  aforesaid,  to  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any  of  the  District  or 
Territorial  Courts  aforesaid,  within  whose  jurisdiction  the  said  offence 
may  have  been  committed. 

"Sec.  8.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  marshals,  their  deputies, 
and  the  clerks  of  the  said  District  and  Territorial  Courts,  shall  be  paid, 
for  their  services,  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar 
services  in  other  cases ;  and  where  such  services  are  rendered  exclusively 
in  the  arrest,  custody,  and  delivery  of  the  fugitive  to  the  claimant,  his 
or  her  agent  or  attorney,  or  where  such  supposed  fugitive  may  be  dis- 
charged out  of  custody  for  the  want  of  sufficient  proof  as  aforesaid,  then 
such  fees  are  to  be  paid  in  the  whole  by  such  claimant,  his  agent  or 
attorney ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  commis- 
sioner, he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  full  for  his  services 
in  each  case,  upon  the  delivery  of  the  said  certificate  to  the  claimant,  his 
or  her  agent  or  attorney ;  or  a  fee  of  five  dollars  in  cases  where  the  proof 
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shall  not,  in  the  opinion  of  such  commissioner,  warrant  such  certificate 
and  delivery,  inclusive  of  all  services  incident  to  such  arrest  and  examina- 
tion, to  be  paid,  in  either  case,  by  the  claimant,  his  or  her  agent  or  attor- 
ney. The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the  process  to  be 
issued  by  such  commissioners  for  the  arrest  and  detention  of  fugitives 
from  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  shall  also  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five 
dollars  each  for  each  person  he  or  they  may  arrest  and  take  before  any 
such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  at  the  instance  and  request  of  such 
claimant,  with  such  other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such 
commissioner  for  such  other  additional  services  as  may  be  necessarily 
performed  by  him  or  them  ;  such  as  attending  at  the  examination,  keep- 
ing the  fugitive  in  custody,  and  providing  him  with  food  and  lodging 
during  his  detention,  and  until  the  final  determination  of  such  commis- 
sioner ;  and,  in  general,  for  performing  such  other  duties  as  may  be 
required  by  such  claimant,  his  or  her  attorney  or  agent,  or  commissioner 
in  the  premises,  such  fees  to  be  made  up  in  conformity  with  the  fees 
usually  charged  by  the  officers  of  the  courts  of  justice  within  the  proper 
district  or  county,  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,  and  paid  by  such  claim- 
ants, their  agents  or  attorneys,  whether  such  supposed  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  be  ordered  to  be  delivered  to  such  claimants  by  the  final 
determination  of  such  commissioners  or  not. 

"Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  upon  affidavit  made  by  the 
claimant  of  such  fugitive,  his  agent  or  attorney,  after  such  certificate 
has  been  issued,  that  he  has  reason  to  apprehend  that  such  fugitive  will 
be  rescued  by  force  from  his  or  their  possession  before  he  can  be  taken 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  the  arrest  is  made,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  officer  making  the  arrest  to  retain  such  fugitive  in  his 
custody,  and  to  remove  him  to  the  State  whence  he  fled,  and  there  to 
deliver  him  to  said  claimant,  his  agent,  or  attorney.  And  to  this  end, 
the  officer  aforesaid  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  employ  so 
many  persons  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  overcome  such  force,  and  to 
retain  them  in  his  service  so  long  as  circumstances  may  require.  The 
said  officer  and  his  assistants,  while  so  employed,  to  receive  the  same 
compensation,  and  to  be  allowed  the  same  expenses,  as  are  now  allowed 
by  law  for  transportation  of  criminals,  to  be  certified  by  the  judge  of  the 
district  within  which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States. 

"Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  when  any  person  held  to 
service  or  labor  in  any  State  or  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  escape  therefrom,  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  shall 
be  due,  his,  her,  or  their  agent  or  attorney,  may  apply  to  any  court  of 
record  therein,  or  judge  thereof  in  vacation,  and  make  satisfactory  proof 
to  such  court,  or  judge  in  vacation,  of  the  escape  aforesaid,  and  that  the 
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person  escaping  owed  service  or  labor  to  such  party.  Whereupon  the 
court  shall  cause  a  record  to  be  made  of  the  matters  so  proved,  and  also 
a  general  description  of  the  person  so  escaping,  Avith  such  convenient 
certainty  as  may  be ;  and  a  transcript  of  such  record,  authenticated  by 
the  attestation  of  the  clerk  and  of  the  seal  of  the  said  court,  being  pro- 
duced in  any  other  State,  Territory,  or  district  in  which  the  person  so 
escaping  may  be  found,  and  being  exhibited  to  any  judge,  commissioner, 
or  other  officer  authorized  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  to  cause  per- 
sons escaping  from  service  or  labor  to  be  delivered  up,  shall  be  held  and 
taken  to  be  full  and  conclusive  evidence  of  the  fact  of  escape,  and  that 
the  service  or  labor  of  the  person  escaping  is  due  to  tho  party  in  such 
record  mentioned.  And  upon  the  production  by  the  said  p.arty  of  other 
and  further  evidence  if  necessary,  either  oral  or  by  affidavit,  in  addition 
to  what  is  contaiTied  in  the  said  record  of  the  identity  of  tlie  person 
escaping,  he  or  she  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  claimant.  And  the  said 
court,  commissioner,  judge,  or  other  person  authorized  by  this  act  to 
grant  certificates  to  claimants  of  fugitives,  shall,  upon  the  production  of 
the  record  and  other  evidences  aforesaid,  grant  to  such  claimant  a  certifi- 
cate of  his  right  to  take  any  such  person  identified  and  proved  to  be 
owing  service  or  labor  as  aforesaid,  which  certificate  shall  authorize  siich 
claimant  to  seize  or  arrest  and  transport  such  person  to  the  State  or  Ter- 
ritory from  which  he  escaped :  Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  as  requiring  the  production  of  a  transcript  of  such 
record  as  evidence  as  aforesaid.  But  in  its  absence  the  claim  shall  be 
heard  and  determined  upon  other  satisfactory  proofs,  competent  in  law. 
"  Approved,  September  18,  1850."  —  Statutes  at  Large,  IX,  462-465. 
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APPENDIX  B 

LIST  OF  IMPORTANT  FUGITIVE  SLAVE  CASES 

The  following  list  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive:  it  by  no  means 
includes  all  the  cases  illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  Underground 
Road,  but  it  represents  fairly  well  the  various  phases  of  tliat  work, 
and  does  not  intentionally  omit  any  of  the  famous  cases.  Less  than 
one  half  of  the  list  here  given  will  be  found  in  Mrs.  McDougall's 
Fugitive  Slaves,  Appendix  D,  pp.  124-128. 

1.  Early  escape  to  Canada. 

1748.  Negro  servant  escapes  from  the  English  to  Canada :  New  York 
Colonial  Manuscripts,  X,  209. 

2.  Case  of  ship  Friendship. 

1770.   Harbored  a  slave :  Moore,  Slavery  in  Massachusetts,  117. 

3.  Somersett  case. 

1772.  England  refuses  to  return  a  fugitive  slave:  Moore,  Slavery  in 
^fassachlsetts,  117;  Cobb,  Histori<"il  Sketch  of  Slavery,  163;  Goodell, 
Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery,  44-52;  Hurd,  Laiv  of  Freedom  and  Bondage, 
I,  189-193;  Broom,  Constitutional  Law,  6-119;  Howells,  State  Trials, 
XX,  1 ;  Taswell-Langmead,  English  Constitutional  History,  300,  n. 

4.  Dalby's  fugitive. 

1786.  Aided  by  Quakers  in  Philadelphia:  Sparks,  Washington,  IX, 
158;  Applegarth,  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  i63. 

5.  Slave  escaped  from  Drayton. 

1786.  Difficult  to  apprehend  because,  as  Washington  declared,  there 
were  "  numbers  who  would  rather  facilitate  the  escape  of  slaves  than 
apprehend  them  when  runaways."    Lund,  Origin  of  the  Late  War,  I,  20. 

6.  First  recorded  case  of  rescue.     (Quincy's  case.) 

1793.  Alleged  fugitive  rescued  from  the  court-room  in  Boston :  Edw. 
C.  Learned,  Speech  on  the  New  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Chicago,  Oct.  25, 1850; 
Whittier,  Prose  Works,  II,  129,  "A  Chapter  of  History";  Goodell,  Slavery 
and  Anti-Slavery,  232;  Boston  Atlas,  Oct.  15,  1850;  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  35. 

7.  Washington's  fugitive. 

1796,  October.  Public  sentiment  in  Poitsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
prevents  the  return  of  a  fugitive  slave  to  President  Washington :  Maga- 
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zine  of  American  Hhtory,  December,   1877,  p.  759;  Charles  Sumner, 
Works,  IIT,  177 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  35. 

8.  Columbia  case. 

1804.  General  Boude  defends  a  runaway:  Smedley,  Underground  R  il- 
road,  26. 

9.  Case  of  Wright  vs.  Deacon. 

1819.  Trial  before  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  to  determine  status 
of  an  alleged  runaway :  5  Sergeant  and  Rawle's  Reports,  63. 

10.  Case  of  Hill  vs.  Low. 

1822.  Action  brought  in  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  for  penalty  under  the  law  of  1793  for 
obstructing  arrest  jf  a  fugitive:  4  Washington's  Circuit  Court  Rc' 
ports,  327. 

11.  Case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Griffith. 

1823.  Prosecution  in  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts  of  a 
slave-catcher  for  seizing  without  a  warrant  a  runaway  in  New  Bedford : 
2  Pickering's  Reports,  15. 

12.  Escape  of  Tice  Davids. 

1831.  Mysterious  disappearance  of  a  slave  at  Ripley,  Ohio,  leads  to  the 
naming  of  the  Underground  Railroad :  Rush  R.  Sloane,  Firelands  Pioneer, 
July,  1888,  p.  35. 

13.  Dayton  (Ohio)  case. 

1832.  January.  Rendition  of  the  fugitive,  Thomas  Mitchell,  at  Dayton, 
Ohio,  followed  by  the  suicide  of  the  negro,  at  Cincinnati,  when  on 
his  way  back  to  slavery :  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  II,  554, 
555. 

14.  Case  of  Johnson  vs.  Tompkins. 

1833.  Prosecution  of  a  claimant  for  seizure  and  removal  of  his  escaped 
slave  from  Pennsylvania  to  New  Jersey;  followed  by  counter  prosecution 
of  the  abolitionists  before  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States :  1  Bald- 
win's Circuit  Court  Reports,  571 ;  13  Federal  Cases,  840. 

15.  Case  of  Jack  vs.  Martin. 

1835.  Action  under  New  York  law  for  recovery  of  a  fugitive  from 
New  Orleans :  12  Wendell's  Reports,  311. 

16.  Basil  Dorsey  case. 

1836.  Trial  and  rescue  of  Dorsey  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania: 
Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  356-361;  E.  H.  Magill,  "When  ]\T"n 
were  Sold.  The  Underground  Railroad  in  Bucks  County,"  in  7  e  Bucm 
County  Intelligencer,  Feb.  3,  1898. 

17.  Matilda  case. 

1837.  March.  Rescue  of  a  slave  at  Cincinnati,  Ohi(  her  way  from 
Virginia  to  Missouri  with  her  master.  Later  she  was  founr'  in  the 
employ  of  James  G.  Birney,  who  was  tried  for  harboring  the  .ugitive, 
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while  Matilda  was  remanded  to  her  master :  Schuckers,  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  41-44 ;  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services 
o/S.  P.  Chase,  282-284;  8  Ohio  Reports. 

18.  Schooner  Boston  case.    (Georgia  and  Maine  controversy.) 

1837.  Controversy  between  Georgia  and  Maine  over  a  stowaway  on 
the  schooner  Boston,  who  escaped  through  Maine  to  Canada:  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  I,  473;  Niles's  Register,  LIII,  71,72, 
LV,  350 ;  Setiate  Journal,  1839-40,  pp.  235-237 ;  Senate  Doc,  26  Cong., 
1  Sess.,  Vol.  V,  Doc.  273 ;  McDoiigall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  41. 

19.  Case  of  Peter,  alias  Lewis  Martin. 

1837.  Fugitive  adjudged  to  his  claimant  by  Circuit  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York:  2  Paine's  Reports,  350;  16  Federal 
Cases,  881. 

20.  Philadelphia  case. 

1838.  Attempted  rescue  of  a  captured  fugitive  by  a  crowd  of  colored 
people :  Liberator,  March  10,  1838. 

21.  Marion  (Ohio)  case. 

1838.  Rescue  of  a  fugitive  at  Marion,  Ohio,  from  the  hands  of  his 
claimant,  who  sought  to  detain  him  after  the  decision  of  the  court  in  the 
slave's  favor :  Aaron  Benedict,  The  Sentinel,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio,  July  13, 
1893. 

22.  Escape  of  Douglass. 

1838.  Escape  of  Frederick  Douglass  from  Baltimore  to  New  York : 
Life  and  Times  of  Douglass;  Williams,  Negro  Race  in  America,  II,  59, 
422;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  I,  501,  .502. 

23.  Isaac  Gansey  case.     (Virginia  and  New  York  pontroversy.) 

1839.  Controversy  between  Virginia  and  New  York  over  extradition  of 
three  negroes  demanded  by  Virginia  for  aiding  a  slave  to  escape  :  U.  S. 
Gazette,  "Case  of  Isaac,"  Judge  Hopkinson's  Speech;  Wilson,  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  I,  474;  Seward,  Works,  11,449-518;  Von  Ilolst, 
Constitutional  History,  II,  538-540 :  Senate  Documents,  27  Cong.,  2  Sess., 
Vol.  II,  Doc.  96;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  41. 

24.  Granville  (Ohio)  rescue  case. 

1841.  Discharge  of  fugitive,  John,  after  a  hearing  obtained  through  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus ;  followed  by  the  departure  of  the  negro  over  an 
underground  route :  Bushnell,  History  of  Granville,  Licking  County,  Ohio, 
307,  308. 

25.  Burr,  Work  and  Thompson  case. 

1841.  Prosecution  for  aiding  fugitive  slaves  in  western  Illinois :  Wil- 
son, Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  71 ;  Goodell,  Slavery  and  Anti- 
Slavery,  440 ;  Thompson,  Prison  Life  and  Reflections ;  Asbury,  History  of 
Quincy,  Illinois,  74. 

26.  Van  Zaudt  case.     (Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt.) 
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18^2-1847.  Prosecution  for  aiding  runaways  in  southwestern  Ohio: 
5  Howard's  Reports,  215;  Letter  of  N.  L.  Van  Sandt,  Clarinda,  Iowa; 
Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  I,  475,  476 ;  Cobb,  Historical 
Sketches  of  Slavery,  207;  2  McLean's  Reports,  612;  Schuckers,  Zt/e  and 
Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  53-66 ;  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public 
Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  296. 

27.  Prigg  case.  (Prigg  vs.  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.) 
1842.  Prosecution  for  causing  arrest  and  removal  of  a  runaway  con- 
trary to  provisions  of  a  state  law.  Decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  frees  state  officers  from  taking  part  in  fugitive  slave  cases : 
16  Peters'  Reports,  o'-iO ;  Report  of  Case  of  Edward  Prigg,  Supreme  Court, 
Pennsylvania ;  Cobb,  Historical  Sketch  of  Slavery ;  Bledsoe,  Liberty  and 
Slavery,  'i~)');  Clarke,  Anti-Slavery  Dai  ■  ^^ ?  Ilurd,  Law  of  Freedom  and 
Bondage,  II,  456-492;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  I,  472, 
473 ;  Von  Hoist,  Constitutional  History,  III,  310-312. 

28.  Latimer  case. 

1842.  Famous  fugitive  slave  case  in  Boston.  Fugitive  released  by 
purchase:  Liberator,  Oct.  25,  Nov.  11,  Nov.  25,  1842,  Feb.  3,  7,  17,  1843, 
and  Aug.  10,  1814;  Law  Reporter,  Latimer  Case,  March,  1843;  Eleventh 
Annual  Report  of  Mass.  Anti-Slavery  Society;  Mass.  House  Journal,  1843, 
pp.  72,  158;  Mass.  Senate  Journal,  1843,  p.  232;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,  I,  477;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  39,  40. 

29.  Milton  Clark  rescue  case. 

1842.  September.  Release  of  the  fugitive,  captured  in  Lake  County, 
Ohio,  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio,  followed  by 
his  disappearance  by  way  of  the  Undergrc ad  Railroad:  Geneva  (Ohio) 
Times,  Sept.  14,  1892. 

30.  Eel  Is  case. 

1842-18.52.  Prosecution  for  harboring  a  slave  in  Adams  County, 
Illinois :  5  Illinois  Reports,  498 ;  14  Howard's  Reports,  13. 

31.  Case  of  Charles  T.  Torrey. 

1843.  Prosecution  for  attempt  to  abduct  slaves  from  Virginia:  Wil- 
son, Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  80. 

32.  Case  of  Delia  A.  Webster. 

1844.  Prosecution  for  attempt  to  abduct  slaves  from  Kentucky :  Rev. 
Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times;  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29,  1893. 

33.  Case  of  Calvin  Fairbank. 

1844.  Prosecution  for  attempt  to  abduct  slaves  from  Kentucky:  Rev. 
Calvin  Fairbank  During  Slavery  Times;  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29,  1893. 

34.  Marysville  (Ohio)  rendition  case. 

1844,  September  10.  Rendition  of  two  fugitives  captured  on  the  Scioto 
River,  near  Marysville,  Union  County,'  Ohio:  Marysville  Tribune,  May 
17,  1893 ;  Letter  of  Mahlon  Pickrell,  Zauesfield,  Ohio,  March  25,  1893. 
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35.  Walker  case. 

1844.  Prosecution  for  attempt  to  abduct  slaves  from  Florida :  Trial 
and  Imprisonment  of  Jonathan  Walker,  Liberator,  Aug.  16,  31,  Sept.  6, 
13,  Oct.  18,  25  and  Dec.  27,  1844,  Aug.  8,  15,  and  July  18,  1845;  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  83;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  42. 

36.  Case  of  State  vs.  Hoppess.     (Watson  case.) 

1845.  Action  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  on  the  circuit  to 
secure  the  liberation  of  a  recaptured  slave :  2  Western  Law  Journal, 
279  ;  Schuckers,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  74-77 ;  Warden, 
Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  S,  P.  Chase,  309. 

37.  Case  of  Vaughau  vs.  Williams. 

1845.  Prosecution  before  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Indiana  for  rescuing  fugitive  slaves:  3  Western  Law  .Tournal, 
65;  8  Lata  Reporter,  375;  28  Federal  Cases,  1115;  3  McLean's  Reports, 
530. 

38.  Parish  case.     (Jane  Garrison  case.) 

1845-1849.  Prosecution  of  F.  D.  Parish  for  aiding  fugitives  at  San- 
dusky, Ohio:  Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888;  Warden,  Pr/ra^e  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  310;  A.  E.  Lee,  History  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
I,  598. 

39.  Toledo  (Ohio)  rescue  case. 

1847,  February.  Rescue  of  a  fugitive  from  custody  while  his  captor 
was  being  tried  on  a  charge  of  assault  and  battery  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace :  Conversation  with  James  M.  Ashley,  Toledo,  Ohio,  July,  1895, 
and  with  Mavor  Brigham,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Aug.  4,  1895. 

40.  Crosswhite  resc\ie  case.     (Case  of  Giltner  vs.  Gorhani.) 

1847.  Prosecution  for  obstructing  arrest  of  fugitives  at  ^Marshall, 
Michigan :  Pamphlet  proposing  a  "  Defensive  League  of  Freedom,"  by 
E.  G.  Loring,  and  others,  pp.  5,  G ;  4  McLean's  Reports,  402. 

41.  Kauffman  case. 

1848.  Prosecution  of  Daniel  Kauffman,  of  Cumberland  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, for  aiding  fugitives:  E.  G.  Loring  and  others.  Pamphlet 
proposing  a  "  Defensive  League  of  Freedom,"  pp.  5,  6. 

42.  Garrett  case. 

1848.  Prosecution  of  Thomas  Garrett,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  for 
aiding  fugitive  slaves :  Still,  Underground  Railroad  Records,  623-041; 
Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  237-245;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  00; 
Wyman,  New  England  Magazine,  March,  1896. 

43.  Case  of  Drayton  and  Sayres.     (Case  of  the  schooner  Pearl.) 
1848,  April  18.    Prosecution  for  attempting  abduction  of  slaves  from 

Washington,  D.C. :  Personal  Memoir  of  Daniel  Drayton;   Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  104;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  42. 

44.  Ohio  and  Kentucky  controversy. 
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1848.  Controversy  on  account  of  extradition  of  fifteen  persons,  charged 
with  aiding  fugitives,  demanded  by  Kentucky :  Liberator,  July  14,  1848. 

45.  Craft  escape. 

1848.  Escape  of  William  and  Ellen  Craft:  Liberator,  Nov.  1,  1850; 
Still,  Underground  Railroad,  S68;  Clarke,  Anti-Slavery  Days,  8S;  Wilson, 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  325 ;  New  England  Magazine,  Janu- 
ary, 1890 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  59. 

46.  Case  of  Richard  Dillingham. 

1848,  December.  Prosecution  for  attempting  to  abduct  slaves  from 
Nashville,  Tennessee :  Benedict,  Memoir  of  Richard  Dillingham ;  Stowe, 
Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  58,  59 ;  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  713- 
718 ;  Howe,  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio,  II,  590. 

47.  Clarksburgh  (Indiana)  case.  (Case  of  Ray  vs.  Donnell  and  Ham- 
ilton.) . 

1849,  May.  Prosecution  for  aiding  fugitive  slave :  4  McLean's  Repoi  is, 
504. 

48.  Case  of  Norris  vs.  Newton  and  others. 

1849,  September.  Fugitives  captured  in  Cass  County,  Michigan,  dis- 
charged on  trial  at  South  Bend,  Indiana,  prosecution  of  those  who 
interfered  following  :  5  McLean's  Reports,  92. 

49.  First  case  under  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850.  (Hamlet  "  kid- 
napping "  case.) 

1850,  September  26.  Rendition  of  James  Hamlet,  a  free  negro,  living 
in  New  York  City :  Fugitive  Slave  Bill,  its  History  and  Unconstitutionality, 
with  an  Account  of  the  Seizure  of  James  Hamlet,  3;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall 
of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  304;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  43,  44. 

50.  Chaplin  case. 

1850.  Prosecution  of  William  L.  Chaplin  for  attempting  to  abduct 
slaves  of  Robert  Toombs  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  from  Washington, 
D.C.  :  Wilson,  Rise  and  j'all  of  the  Slave  I'ower,  II,  80-82;  Case  of 
William  R.  Chaplin,  etc.  (Boston,  1851),  p.  54. 

51.  Sims  case. 

1851.  Rendition  in  Boston  :  Liberator,  April  17  and  18 ;  Daily  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  April  26,  1851 ;  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  Mass.  Anli- 
Slavery  Society,  1855,  p.  19  ;  Trial  of  Sims,  A  rguments  by  R.  Rantoul,  Jr., 
and  C.  G.  Loring;  C.  F.  Adams,  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Dana,  I,  18,')- 
301;  7  Cushing's  Reports,  287;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power, 
II,  333 ;  New  England  Magazine,  June,  1890 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  44. 

52.  Shadrach  case. 

1851,  February.  Rescue  in  Boston:  Liberator,  Yah.  21,  May  30,  1851; 
Boston  Traveller,  Feb.  15,  1851 ;  Boston  Courier,  Feb.  17,  1851 ;  Washing- 
ton National  Era,  Feb.  27, 1851 ;  Cong.  Globe,  31  Cong.,  2  Sess.,  Appendix, 
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238,  295,  510 ;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  10 ;  Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  329  ;  Von  Hoist,  III,  21 ;  Statesman's  Man- 
ual, III,  1919  ;  New  England  Magazine,  May,  1890 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive 
Slaves,  47,  48 ;  Rhodes,  Historg  of  the  United  States,  I,  209,  210,  290. 

53.  Christiana  case. 

1851,  September.  Riot  in  Christiana,  Pennsylvania,  caused  by  attempt 
to  arrest  and  remove  iugitiv.s,  followed  by  trial  on  the  charge  of  treason 
of  the  persons  alleged  to  have  prevented  the  arrest:  2  Wallace  Jr.'s 
Reports,  159 ;  9  Legal  Intelligencer,  22;  4  American  Law  Journal,  n.  s.,  458  ; 
9  Western  Law  Journal,  103;  20  Federal  Cases,  105;  Still,  Underground 
Railroad,  348-368;  "Parker's  account,"  "The  Freedman's  Story,"  T.  W. 
Iligginson,  Atlantic  Monthly,  Feb.  and  IMarch,  1806;  U.  S.  vs.  Hanwag, 
T  eason,  247;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  14;  History  of  the 
T'ial  of  Castner  Han  oay  and  others  for  Treason;  N.  Y.  Tribune,  Sept.  12, 
1851,  and  Nov.  26  to  Dec.  12 ;  Boston  Daily  Traveller,  Sept.  12,  1851 ; 
National  Anti-Slavery  Standard,  Sept.  18,  18'"i;  Lowell  Journal,  Sept.  19, 
1851;  Smedley,  Underground  Railroad,  107-loO;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,  II,  328,  329 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  50,  51 ;  Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States,  I,  222-224. 

54.  Jerry  rescue. 

1851,  October.  Rescue  of  Jerry  McIIenry  in  Syracuse,  New  York : 
Liberator,  Oct.  10-17,  1851;  S.  J.  May,  Recollections  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Conjlict,  349-364;  Life  of  Gerrit  Smith,  117;  Trial  of  H.  W.  Allen,  3; 
Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  305,  306 ;  E.  W.  Seward, 
Seward  at  Washington  as  Senator  and  Secretary  of  State,  I,  169,  170; 
McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  44,  47-51. 

55.  Parker  rescue. 

1851,  December  31.  Rescue  by  Mr.  Miller:  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of 
the  Slave  Power,  II,  324;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  15; 
Liberator,  1853,  Feb.  4;  Lunsford  Lane,  113. 

56.  Brig  Florence  rescue. 

1853.  Rescue  of  a  slave  on  board  by  Capt.  Austin  Bearse:  Bearse, 
Reminiscences  of  Fugitive  Slave-Law  Days  in  Boston,  34. 

57.  Case  of  Oliver  vs.  Weakley  and  others. 

1853.  Prosecution  before  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the  West- 
ern District  of  Pennsylvania  in  October  term  for  harboring  fugitives :  2 
Wallace  Jr.'s  Reports,  324. 

58.  Louis  case. 

1853,  October.  Escape  of  the  fugitive,  Louis,  fr  jm  the  court-room  while 
on  trial  in  Cincinnati :  IJberator,  Oct.  28,  1853 ;  Reminiscences  of  Levi 
Coffin,  548-554. 

59.  Bellefontaine  (Ohio)  rescue  case. 

1852,  November.   Discharge  of  the  Piatt  slaves  from  custody  by  the 
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probate  judge  of  Logan  County,  followed  by  their  escape  over  the  Un- 
derground Railroad :  Logan  County  Gazette,  November,  1852 ;  Letter  of 
the  Hon.  Robert  T.  Kennedy,  Bellefontaine,  Jan.  22,  1893 ;  Conversation 
with  Judge  Wm.  H.  West,  Bellefontaine,  Aug.  11,  1894;  Letter  of  R.  H. 
Johnston,  Belle  Centre,  Ohio,  Sept.  22,  1894. 

60.  Case  of  Miller  vs.  McQuerry. 

1853,  August.  Rendition  of  a  fugitive,  for  several  years  a  resident 
near  Troy,  Ohio,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio :  5  McLean's  Reports,  481 ;  10  Westein  Law  Journal,  528 ;  17 
Federal  Cases,  335;  May,  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  28; 
History  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  324,  325. 

61.  Mitchell's  case. 

1853.  Prosecution  of  Mitchell,  an  abolitionist  of  Indiana,  Pennsylvania, 
for  harboring  slaves :  2  Wallace  Jr.'s  Reports,  313 ;  Pittsburgh  Dispatch, 
Feb.  13,  1898. 

62.  Glover  rescue  case.     (Case  of  Ableman  vs.  Booth.) 

1854,  March  10.  Rescue  of  Joshua  Glover  by  a  mob  at  Milwaukee ; 
followed  by  the  prosecution  of  Sherman  M.  Bootli,  one  of  the  rescuers, 
and  a  conflict  between  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  and  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States:  Liberator,  April  7,  24,  1854;  Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  444 ;  Mason,  The  Fugitive  Slave  Laiv  in 
Wisconsin  with  Reference  to  Nxdlification  Sentiment,  1895 ;  C.  C.  Olin,  A 
Complete  Recorr:  of  the  John  Olin  Family,  1893;  Byron  Paine  and  A.  1). 
Smith,  Unconstitutionality  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act.  Argument  of  A.  D. 
Smith,  Milwaukee,  1854.  Wisconsin  Supreme  Court,  Unconstitutionality 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act,  Decision  in  case  of  Booth  and  Rycraft. 

63.  Burns  case. 

1854,  May  24.  Rendition  of  Anthony  Burns  in  Boston :  Liberator,  May, 
June,  18.54,  Aug.  22,  18G1 ;  Kidnapping  of  Burns,  Scrapbook  coUectod 
by  Theodore  Parker ;  Personal  Statement  of  Mr.  Elbridge  Sprague,  N. 
Abington;  Accounts  in  Boston  Journal,  May  27,  29,  1854;  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, May  26,  29,  June  7,  8,  July  17  ;  Traveller,  May  27,  29,  June  2,  3,  G, 
10,  July  15,  18,  Oct.  3,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  5,  7,  1854,  April  3,  4,  10,  11,  1855 ; 
Evening  Gazette,  ^lay  27,  1854 ;  Worcester  Spy,  May  31 ;  Argument  of 
Mr.  R.  H.  Dana;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  256;  Stevens, 
History  of  Anthony  Burns;  New  York  Tribune,  May  26,  1854;  Clarke, 
Anti-Slavery  Days,  87;  Greeley,  American  Conflict,  I,  218;  Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  435;  Von  Hoist,  VI,  62;  (Jarrisons'  Gar- 
rison, 11,  201,  HI,  409;  C.  F.  Adams,  Dana,  T,  262-330;  Rhodes,  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  I,  500-506  ;  T.  W.  Higsinson,  Atlantic  Afonthly, 
March,  1897,  349-351 ;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  45;  Lillie  B.  C. 
Wyman,  New  England  Magazine,  July,  1890. 

64.  Sloaue  case. 
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1854.  Prosecution  of  Rush  R.  Sloane  before  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  dismissing  fugitives  from  the  cus- 
tody of  their  captors  at  Sandusky,  Ohio :  5  McLean's  United  States  Re- 
ports, 64;  Rush  R.  Sloane  and  H.  F.  Paden,  Firelands  Pioneer,  47-49,  21- 
22. 

65.   Rosetta  case. 

1855,  March.  Release  of  the  slave  girl,  Rosetta,  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus from  the  possession  of  her  master,  who  brought  her  voluntarily  to 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  followed  some  time  later  by  tlie  seizure  and  removal 
of  the  girl,  and  the  pursuit  of  her  captors  to  Cincinnati,  wliere  they  were 
compelled  by  legal  process  to  give  her  up :  W^arden,  Private  Life  and 
Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chaser  344,  345 ;  A.  E.  Lee,  History  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  I,  G02,  G03. 

G6.   Erican  case. 

1855,  May  28.  Unsuccessful  attempt  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  persuade 
two  slave  girls  to  leave  their  master,  P.  Erican,  a  Erenchmau  from  New 
Orleans,  en  route  with  his  family  to  Europe:  Lee,  History  of  Columbus, 
Ohio,  603. 

67.  Margaret  Garner  case. 

185G,  January.  Rendition  of  Margaret  Garner  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  after 
she  had  killed  one  of  her  children  to  prevent  its  return  to  bondage :  lAbera- 
tor,  Feb.  8,  22,  29,  1856;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  37;  Luns- 
ford  Lane,  119;  Greeley,  Arnerican  Conflict,  I,  219;  Lalor's  Cyclopaedia, 
I,  207;  Wilson,  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  446,  447;  James 
Monroe,  Oberlin  Thursday  Lectures,  Addresses  and  Essays,  116;  Schuckers, 
Life  and  Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  171-176;  Warden,  Private  Life 
and  Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  346-350. 

68.  Williamson  case. 

1856,  January.  Prosecution  for  aiding  fugitives :  Narrative  of  the  Facts 
in  the  Case  of  Passinore  Williamson,  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society ; 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  New  York,  May  7, 
1856,  p.  24;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Victims,  9,  34;  Wilson,  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  II,  448. 

69.  Johnson  rescue  case. 

1856,  July  16.  Rescue  of  slave  on  ship  from  Mobile :  Liberator,  July  18, 
1856. 

70.  Gatchell  case. 

1857,  January.  Rendition  of  Philip  Young:  Chambers,  Slavery  and 
Color;  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  Appendix,  197. 

71.  Addison  White  case. 

1857,  May  15.  Prosecution  of  Udney  Hyde  and  others  for  aiding  the 
fugitive,  Addison  White,  at  Mechanicsburg,  Champaign  County,  Ohio : 
Beer,  History  of  Clark  Cou)ity,  Ohio ;    Howe,  Historical  Collections  of 
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Ohio,  I,  384-380 ;  Schuckers,  Life  and  Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase, 
177-182;  Warden,  Private  Life  and  Public  Services  of  S.  P.  Chase,  350, 
351. 

72.  Oberlin-Welliiigton  rescue  case. 

1858,  September  13.  Rescue  of  the  boy,  John,  at  Wellington,  Ohio,  fol- 
lowed by  the  prosecution  of  two  rescuers,  and  the  indictment  of  four  of 
the  slave-catchers:  Shiplierd,  History  of  the  Oberlin-WelUntjton  Rescue; 
Liberator,  .Ian.  28,  April  29,  May  G,  June  3,  10,  1859;  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer,  July  6,  1859;  Lunsford  Lane,  179;  Anglo-African  Maga- 
zine (Oberlin- Wellington  Rescue),  209;  May,  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its 
Victims,  108 ;  New  Englander,  XVII,  686. 

73.  Nuckolls  case. 

1858,  December.  Prosecution  of  Nuckolls  of  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska, 
for  injuring  a  person  who  nnnonstrated  against  his  search  for  fugitives: 
Rev.  John  Todd,  Tabor  (Iowa)  Beacon,  1890-91,  (Chapter  XXI,  of  a 
series  of  articles  entitled  "  The  Early  Settlement  and  Crowth  of  Western 
Iowa." 

74.  John  Brown's  raid. 

1858,  December  20.  Abduction  of  twelve  slaves  from  Missouri,  who 
were  conducted  directly  through  to  Canada :  Sanborn,  Life  and  Letters  of 
John  Brown,  480-483;  Redpath,  Public  Life  of  Capt.  John  Brown,  219- 
221;  Ilinton,  John  Brown  and  His  Men,  30-32,  221,  222;  Von  Hoist, 
John  Brown,  104;  I.  B.  Riciiman,  John  Brown  among  the  Quakers,  and 
Other  Sketches,  46-48;  Life  of  Frederick  Douglass,  1881,  280,  281,  318, 
319;  McDougall,  Fugitive  Slaves,  51,  52. 

75.  Charles  Nalle  case.      (Troy,  New  York,  rescue  case.) 

1859,  April  28.  Troy  Whig,  April  28,  1859;  Bradford,  Harriet,  the 
Moses  of  Her  People,  143-149;  History  of  the  County  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
from  1609-1886,  p.  765;  Liberator,  May  4,  1860. 

76.  Jim  Gray  case. 

1859,  October  20.  Dismissal  of  fugitive  from  arrest  by  decision  of 
State  Supreme  Court  at  Ottawa,  Illinois,  followed  by  the  rescue  of  the 
slave  from  the  custody  of  the  United  States  marshal,  and  the  prosecution 
of  several  of  the  rescuers:  Ottawa  (111.)  Republican,  Nov.  9,  1891;  Pontine 
(III.)  Sentinel,  1891-92;  Speech  of  John  Hossack,  convicted  of  violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  before  Judge  Drummoud  of  the  United  States 
District  Court,  Chicago,  111.     (New  York,  1860.) 

77.  Sheldon  and  Woodford  case. 

1860,  March.  Prosecution  of  Edward  Sheldon  and  Newton  Woodford, 
of  Tabor,  Iowa,  for  aiding  fugitives :  Rev.  John  Todd,  Tabor  (Iowa) 
Beacon,  1890-91,  Chapter  XXI,  of  series  of  articles  on  "  The  Early  Set- 
tlement and  Growth  of  Western  Iowa." 

78.  Anderson  case. 
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1860,  Extradition  case  between  United  States  and  Canada:  Pamphlets 
on  Anderson  Case,  Boston  Tublic  Library;  Life  of  (Jerrit  Smith,  15;  Lib- 
erator, Dec.  3,  18(50,  Jan.  22,  18G1;  British  Documents,  I'arlianient  of  Great 
Britain,  "  Correspondence  Ituspectiiig  Case  of  Fugitive  Slave,  Anderson," 
Jjondon,  1801. 

79.  Cleveland  (Ohio)  rendition  case. 

18G1.  Rendition  of  the  fugitive  slave,  Lucy,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to  lior 
master.  Win.  S.  Goshorn,  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia:  Cleveland  Herald, 
date  unknown. 

80.  Iberia  (Ohio)  whipping  case. 

1861,  November.  Prosecution  of  the  Rev.  George  Gordon,  Principal  of 
Iberia  College,  for  "  resisting  process  "  in  the  hands  of  a  United  States 
deputy  marshal,  who  was  endeavoring  to  capture  a  fugitive  slave  on  the 
night  of  Sept.  20,  1800.  The  deputy  and  his  assistants  were  caught, 
disarmed,  taken  to  the  woods  and  whipped.  Principal  (Jordon  witnessed 
without  protest  the  last  ten  or  fiftecin  lashes,  and  for  so  doing  was 
sentenced  to  six  months'  confinement  in  the  county  jail,  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$300,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution  —  SIOOO  or  $1500  more  :  Rev.  George 
Gordon  in  the  Principia,  Nov.  29,  1861. 

81.  John  Dean  case. 

1862,  June.  Prosecution  of  John  Dean,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  for  protecting  his  client,  an  alleged  fup'tive  just  released, 
from  a  second  arrest :  Noah  Brooks,  Washington  in  .Lincoln's  Time,  197, 
198. 
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FIGURES  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  CENSUS  REPORTS 
RELATING  TO  FUGITIVE  SLAVES 

Table  A 


Census 

or  1850 

Census 

OF  1860 

Slaves 

tives 

Ratio  of 
Fuffl- 

tlvea  to 
Slaves 

Per 

Cent 

of 

Loss 

Slaves 

Fugi- 
tives 

Ratio  of 

Kiigl- 

tives  to 

Slaves 

Per 

Cent 
of 

Loss 

Alabama   .... 

342,844 

29 

11,822 

.0084 

435,080 

30 

12,086 

.0082 

Arkansas 

47,100 

21 

2,242 

.0445 

111,115 

28 

3,968 

.0252 

Delaware 

2,2itO 

26 

88 

1.1352 

1,798 

12 

150 

.6674 

Florida . 

30,310 

18 

2,184 

.0457 

61,745 

11 

6,613 

.0177 

Georgia 

381,682 

80 

4,288 

.0233 

462,198 

23 

20,096 

.0049 

Kentucky 

210,981 

90 

2,198 

.0455 

225,483 

119 
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Table  B 

Showing  that  the  Percentage  of  Decline  of  the  Slave  Population 
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Showing  the  Percentage  of  Decline  of  the  Slave  Population  in  the 
"Pan  Handle  "  Counties  of  Virginia  fro.m  1850-18G0 
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APPENDIX   D 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

1.  Unpublished  Reminiscences 

The  materials  upon  which  in  large  measure  this  book  is  based  are 
reminiscences  gathered  by  correspondence  and  conversation  with  more 
than  a  thousand  persons,  many  of  whom  were  old-time  abolitionists,  while 
the  remainder  included  the  families  and  intimate  friends  of  abolitionists, 
and  a  number  of  fugitive  slaves.  It  was  discovered  by  the  author  after 
only  a  short  search  for  published  sources  that  little  was  to  be  gleaned  in 
the  libraries  and  that  information  sufficient  in  amount  for  an  extended 
study  could  be  obtained  only  by  what  geologists  and  botanists  call  field- 
work.  The  collection  of  materials  went  on  as  time  could  be  spared  for 
this  purpose  until  a  great  mass  of  letters  and  notes  had  been  brought 
together,  and  then  the  work  of  sorting,  arranging  and  classifying  began. 
The  reminiscences  were  grouped  by  states  and  counties,  so  as  to  bring 
out  as  far  as  possible  the  coincident  and  confirmatory  character  of 
evidence  relating  to  the  same  neighborhood  or  district;  and  the  value  of 
the  materials  appeared  in  the  tracings  of  underground  lines  the  author 
was  able  to  make,  county  by  county  and  state  by  state,  throughout  the 
region  of  the  free  states  from  Iowa  to  Maine.  For  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  extent  and  importance  of  the  underground  movement  these 
unpublished  reminiscences  have  proved  to  be  invaluable. 

2.  PiiiNTED  Collections  of  Underground  Railroad  Incidents 

There  are  a  few  volumes  that  supply  us  with  numerous  illustrations  of 
the  Underground  Railroad  in  operation.  These  books  are  not  general 
treatises  on  the  underground  system,  but  give  us  an  insight  into  the 
clandestine  work  of  several  limited  localities ;  they  are  imporHant  because 
they  exhibit  the  methods  and  devices  of  operators,  show  the  sacrifices 
made  by  them  in  behalf  of  the  midnight  seekers  after  liberty,  and 
supplement  with  valuable  matter  the  unpublished  reminiscences.  In 
addition  to  the  well-known  books  of  Still,  Smedley  and  Coffin,  the  author 
has  found  the  three  smaller,  and  hitherto  unquoted  books  by  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  E.  M.  Pettit  and  II.  U.  Johnson,  to  be  useful. 
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3.  Personal  Recollections 

A  few  of  those  who  were  active  in  aiding  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada 
have  published  volumes  of  personal  recollections,  in  which,  among  other 
things,  they  tell  more  or  less  about  their  connection  with  the  humane 
but  illegitimate  work  of  the  abolitionists,  and  give  vivid  sketches  of 
some  of  their  associates,  as  well  as  of  some  of  their  dark-skinned 
proteges.  Sucli  books  are  the  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke's  A  nti-Slaceri/ 
Days,  the  Rev.  Samuel  J.  May's  Recollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conjlict, 
J.  B.  Grinnell's  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years,  Mrs.  Laura  S.  Ilaviland's 
A  Woman's  Life  Work  and  Mrs.  E.  IJ.  Chiice'H  Anti-Slavery  Reminiscences. 

A  small  class  of  books,  of  which  the  Personal  Memoirs  of  Daniel 
Drayton,  and  the  books  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross  and  the  Rev.  Calvin  Fairbank 
are  representatives,  are  indispensable  as  sources  of  information  relating 
to  the  abduction  of  slaves  from  the  South.  The  little  book  entitled 
Harriet,  the  Moses  of  her  People,  in  which  that  remarkable  guide  of 
fugitives,  Harriet  Tubman,  relates  her  exploits  through  the  pen  of  her 
friend,  Mrs.  S.  H.  Bradford,  properly  belongs  to  this  group. 
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4.   Letters,  Diaries  and  Scrap-books 

The  liability  of  Underground  Railroad  operators  to  severe  penalties 
for  harboring  runaways  explains  the  dearth  of  evidence  in  the  form  of 
letters,  diaries  and  scrap-books  they  have  left  behind;  such  evidence 
would  have  been  incriminating.  It  is  k'lown  that  a  few  abolitionists 
kept  diaries  and  scrap-books  and  even  wrote  letters  in  regard  to  the 
business  of  the  Road,  but  most  of  these  records  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  author  has  been 
able  to  secure  only  two  or  three  letters  and  the  single  leaf  of  a  diary  in 
centres  where  much  work  was  done.  Three  scrap-books  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library,  containing  memoranda,  clippings,  handbills,  etc.,  that 
refer  in  particular  to  the  experiences  of  Theodore  Parker,  shed  much 
light  on  the  work  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  of  Boston,  and  supply 
important  information  in  regard  to  the  famous  case  of  Anthony  Burns. 
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5.   Biographies  and  Memoirs 

Biographies  and  memoirs  of  anti-slavery  men  not  infrequently  contain 
references  to  aid  rendered  to  fugitives,  explain  the  motives  of  the  philan- 
thropists, and  give  their  versions  of  the  fugitive  slave  cases  that  came 
within  their  immediate  knowledge;  such  books  are  often  indices  of 
the  public  sentiment  of  the  localities  in  Avhich  their  subjects  lived, 
and  when  read  in  conjunction  with  the  biographies  of  pro-slavery  advo- 
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cates  help  us  to  realize  the  conflicting  interests  that  expressed  tliomselves 
in  the  slavery  controversy.  Lydia  Maria  Child's  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper 
has  preserved  to  us  the  record  of  one  of  the  pioneers  of  tlie  underground 
movement,  while  the  biographies  of  (j'errit  Smith  and  James  uitd  Lucretia 
Molt,  siiow  these  persons  to  have  been  worthy  successors  of  the  benign 
and  shrewd  Hopper.  In  the  biograjjliies  of  ilolin  IJrown  by  Uedpalli, 
liinton  and  Sanborn,  and  in  tlie  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  by  her 
son,  Charles  E.  Stowe,  we  have  proofs  of  tiie  deep  and  enduring  impres- 
sion nuide  by  underground  experiences  upon  strong  characters  capable 
of  assimilating  and  transforming  these  into  forces  of  historical  inonu-nt. 
CJiase,  Seward  and  Sumner  were  among  our  public  men  who  acted  as 
counsel  for  fugitive  slaves;  it  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  their 
biographers  have  given  considerable  space  to  the  consideration  of  cases 
witli  which  these  men  were  connected.  The  prominence  of  the  states- 
men just  named  and  others  of  their  class  as  party  leaders  makes  their 
biographies  indispensable  in  tracing  the  political  iiistory  of  the  ante- 
bellum period.  Claiborne's  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman 
may  properly  be  named  as  an  excellent  and  valuable  example  of  the 
class  of  biographies  of  prominent  men  of  the  South. 

A  few  obituary  pamphlets  have  been  gathered,  which  have  proved  to 
be  of  some  service  :  such  are  A.  L.  Benedict's  Memoir  of  Richard  Dilling- 
ham, and  paniplilets  relating  to  Mr.  .John  llossack,  of  Ottawa,  Illinois, 
and  Mr.  James  M.  Westwater,  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

6.   Slave  Bioguaphies  and  Autobiographies 

A  recital  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  many  colored  refugees  in  books 
written  by  themselves  or  by  sympathetic  friends,  and  published  in 
various  free  states  during  the  two  or  three  decades  preceding  ISOO, 
tended  to  increase  the  Northern  feeling  against  slavery  and  doubtless 
also  to  carry  to  many  minds  convictions  that  found  a  partial  expression 
in  underground  efforts.  These  books  contain  descriptions  of  slave  life 
on  the  plantation  and  tell  with  the  omission  of  particulars,  which  it 
would  have  been  imprudent  at  the  time  to  relate,  the  story  of  the  escape 
to  liberty.  The  omission  of  these  particulars  renders  these  sources  of 
little  use  in  tracing  the  secret  routes  to  Canada  followed  by  the  refugees, 
or  in  confirming,  in  part  or  in  whole,  the  routes  of  otiiers.  In  the  case 
of  Frederick  Douglass,  the  gaps  and  omissions  appearing  in  the  first 
autobiography  are  filled  with  much  valuable  information  in  the  second, 
written  after  slavery  was  abolished.  The  books  by  Josiah  Henson,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Loguen  and  Austin  Steward  are  interesting  as  the  luirratives 
of  negroes  of  superior  ability  who  spent  a  part  at  least  of  their  time 
after  self-emancipation  in  Canada,  and  could  therefore  write  intelli- 
gently on  the  condition  of  their  people  there. 
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7.  Materials  relating  to  Slavery  and  Fugitive  Slaves  in 

Canada 

There  is  but  little  material  in  regard  to  slavery  and  fugitive  slaves  in 
Canada.  The  (piestion  of  slavery  in  the  provinces  is  clearly  presented 
in  a  few  pages  of  Vol.  XXV  of  tiie  Mannzine  of  American  History,  wliile 
the  life  of  the  colored  refugees  in  Canada  during  the  period  of  immigra- 
tion and  settlement  can  only  be  seen  in  anything  like  a  sufficient  light  in 
lienjamin  Drew's  North-Side  View  of  Slavery,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's 
Refugees  from  Slavery  in  Canada  West. 

8.   State,  County  and  Local  Histories 

Many  contributions  on  the  Underground  Railroad  appear  in  the  col- 
lections of  historical,  biographical  and  other  materials  that  make  up  a 
large  number  of  our  state,  county  and  local  histories  so-called.  Accounts, 
which  when  taken  by  themselves  are  fragmentary  and  therefore  of  little 
importance,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  searching  through  these 
histories;  and  not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  the  largest  number  have  been 
found  in  the  county  histories  of  Ohio.  Six  or  seven  of  these  histories 
afford  articles  relating  to  the  Underground  Railroad ;  and  characteristic 
items  and  incidents  have  been  printed  in  both  state  and  local  histories 
besides.  Illinois  comes  next  in  the  number  of  contributions  preserved 
in  its  local  histories.  The  utmost  diligence  of  the  student  in  the  library 
alcoves  devoted  to  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin,  will  result  in  the  finding  of  from  one  to 
three  contributions  only,  as  the  case  may  be ;  while  from  the  shelves 
given  to  Maine,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and  New  Jersey,  he  is  not 
likely  to  secure  anything  to  his  purpose. 

9.  Report.s  of  Societies 

The  reports  of  anti-slavery  societies,  especially  those  of  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania,  are  rich  in  comments  upon  the  prosecutions  in  the 
South  of  abductors  of  slaves,  and  do  not  fail  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  upon  the  activity  of  Underground  Railroad 
lines.  They  also  tell  something  of  the  missionary  work  done  among  the 
refugees  in  Canada.  In  the  last-named  respect  they  are  secondary  to  the 
Reports  of  the  A  nti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada,  the  Refugees'  Home  Society, 
and  the  Canada  Mission. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  various  societies  of  the  historical  type  have 
been  instrumental,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  publication  of  addresses 
bearing  upon  the  violation  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws.     A  series  of  lect- 
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nres  before  the  Political  Science  Association  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, several  of  which  involve  this  theme,  were  published  in  1889  under 
the  general  title,  ('nmtiiutional  History  of  the  United  States  as  seen  in  the 
Development  of  American  Law.  A  collection  of  letters  and  addresses  com- 
memorative of  the  anti-slavery  movement  and  some  of  its  leaders  was 
printed  in  18f».3  in  a  book,  called  Old  Anti-Slavery  Days,  by  the  Dan- 
vers  (Mass.)  Historical  Society.  An  address  on  "The  Underground 
Railroad"  by  ex-President  James  II.  Fairchild,  of  Oberliu  College,  forms 
Tract  No.  87  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  publications  of  the  Western  Ileserve 
Historical  Society.  The  best  account  of  the  Glover  rescue  case  will  be 
found  in  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Vroman  ^lason  on  the  Fuyitive  Slave  Law 
in  Wisconsin,  with  Reference  to  Nullification  Sentiment,  issued  in  1895  by 
the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin. 

10.   Records  of  Trials 

The  reader  who  acquaints  himself  even  superficially  with  John  Cod- 
man  Hurd's  two  volumes,  entitled  the  Law  of  Freedom  and  Bondage  in 
the  United  Stales,  can  not  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  value  of  legal 
reports  for  the  study  of  the  great  contention  over  slavery.  Ilurd's  pages 
are  full  of  descriptions  and  discussions  of  cases  in  their  judicial  bearing, 
and  his  foot-notes  are  largely  made  up  of  references  to  the  published 
reports  of  trials. 

In  the  series  of  these  records  of  trials,  one  may  trace  the  history  of 
legal  opposition  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  laws,  note  the 
decision  in  the  Prigg  case,  by  which  the  efficiency  of  the  law  of  1793  was 
destroyed,  and  the  Southern  demand  for  a  new  law  made  imperative, 
mark  the  clash  of  state  and  federal  jurisdictions,  and  see  the  growth  of 
the  spirit  of  nullification  in  the  North.  For  these  purposes,  one  should 
consult  not  only  the  records  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  lower  courts, 
such  as  Federal  Cases,  Howard's  Reports,  McLean's  Reports,  Ohio  State 
Reports,  Wisconsin  Reports,  etc.,  but  also  the  various  law  periodicals,  for 
example,  the  American  Law  Register,  the  Legal  Intelligencer,  and  the 
Western  Lav;  Journal.  Some  important  cases  have  been  published  in 
pamphlet  form,  while  two  at  least  are  more  minutely  set  forth  in  books  ; 
a  volume  is  devoted  to  the  Oberlin- Wellington  rescue  case,  and  several 
relate  to  the  trial  of  Anthony  Burns. 

11.   Periodicals  and  Newspapers 

In  marked  contrast  with  the  legal  reports  and  law  periodicals,  little  can 
be  gleaned  from  the  popular  magazines  of  fugitive  slave  days.  The 
ethics  of  resistance  to   the  laws  for  the  recovery  of  runaways  is  dis- 
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cussed  in  the  North  American  Review  for  July,  1850,  and  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  Vol.  V,  1851,  and  incidents  typical  of  the  experience  of  the 
underground  operator  and  his  confederates  are  recited  in  Once  a  Week 
for  June,  1802.  Careful  and  extended  search  has  revealed  nothing  in 
the  better  known  periodicals  published  during  the  War  and  the  two 
decades  following.  Recently,  however,  abolitionists  havp  become  retro- 
spective and  reminiscent,  and  the  tales  of  their  midnight  adventures  in 
contravention  of  those  laws  of  their  co  intry  which  they  deemed  subver- 
sive of  the  "liigher  law"  begin  to  appear  in  periodicals  and  newspapers. 
For  example,  the  first  of  a  series  of  stories,  which  are  founded  upon  facts, 
was  printed  in  the  Lake  Shore  and  Home  Magazine  for  July,  1887,  an  arti- 
cle on  the  Underground  Railroad  appeared  in  the  Magazine  of  Western 
History  for  March,  1887,  and  a  "fv/i.'posium"  of  reminiscences  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Firelands  Pioneer  for  July,  1888.  Articles  of  a  miscel- 
laneous nature,  in  which  points  of  interest  are  brought  out,  have  been 
appearing  in  some  of  the  monthly  magazines  within  more  recent  years, 
for  instance,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  Century  Magazine,  and  the  New 
England  Magazine. 

Only  vague  and  rare  references  to  the  Underground  Railroad  and 
its  workings  are  made  in  the  newspapers  of  ante-bellum  days,  and  tliese 
are  of  little  value.  The  Liberator  was  fierce  in  its  opposition  to  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Laws,  and  contains  many  stories  of  fugitives,  but  in  this,  as  in 
less  radical  newspapers,  the  editor  observed  a  discreet  silence  concerning 
the  secret  efforts  of  his  colaborers  in  emancipating  the  bondman.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  the  long  delayed  accounts  contributed 
by  operators  now  advanced  in  years  to  the  columns  of  the  press.  In 
188.'),  interestj-.i^  articles  were  printed  in  the  Western  Star,  of  Indiana, 
and  the  New  Le,  ington  (Oliio)  Tribune,  and  since  then,  especially  since 
1890,  many  othcis  have  been  published.  These  have  been  patiently 
gatliered,  and  forri  a  part  of  the  author's  collections. 


12.   Histories  ok  Religious  Societies 

Materials  relative  to  the  attitude  of  various  religious  denominations 
towards  sla\  cry  are  to  be  found  in  the  liistories  of  the  diffcnnit  church 
organizations,  such  as  William  Hodgson's  The  Society  of  I'^rieiuls  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  Dr.  II.  N.  Mcl'yoiro's  History  of  Mfthodism,  and  Dr. 
R.  E.  Thomjison's  History  <f  the  Presbyterian  Churches  in  the  lanital  States. 

Other  works,  for  ('xaui]>le  A.  C.  Applcgarth's  Quaker,   in  Pennsylvania 
and  S.  B.  Wrecks'  Southern   Quakers  and  Slavery,  which,  while  dealing 
with  a  single  denomination,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  denominational 
histories  in  any  strict  sense,  i.'ontain  points  of  interest  and  value, 
2v 
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13.  Matekials  Bearing  on  Legislation 


The  study  of  our  colonial  legislation  supplies  ample  proof  that  the 
harboring  of  the  hunted  slave  early  became  a  source  of  annoyance  to 
slave-owners.  Laws  against  this  misdemeanor,  with  curious  penalties 
attached,  are  included  in  the  collections  of  statutes  of  various  colonies, 
for  example,  in  the  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,  the  Mary- 
land Archives  (Assembly  Proceedings),  the  Acts  of  the  Province  of  New 
York,  the  Province  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Laws  of  Virginia,  etc. 
These  statutes  have  been  made  accessible  through  their  publication  in 
series  of  volumes,  a  good  collection  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  State 
Library  in  Boston.  Among  the  most  important  editions  are  Leaming 
and  Spicer's  collection  for  New  Jersey,  He'iiug's  series  ot  Virginia  Stat- 
utes at  Large,  Bacon's  collection  for  Maryland,  and  Iredell's  edition  of 
South  Carolina  Statutes. 

The  history  of  our  national  legislation  respecting  fugitive  slaves  may 
be  traced  in  outline  in  the  Journals  of  the  Senate  and  House,  For  the 
voicing  of  the  need  of  this  legislation,  which  one  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  the  speeches  of  members  from  the  Southern  states,  one  must 
turn  to  the  Atmals  of  Congress,  covering  the  period  from  1789  to  1824, 
the  Congressional  Debates,  for  the  period  from  1824  to  1837,  and  the  Con- 
gressional Globe  from  18153  to  18G4.  The  provisions  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
laws  one  may  find,  of  course,  in  the  Statutes  at  Large,  and  some  of  the 
effects  of  the  law  of  1850  may  be  studied  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Its  Victims,  compiled  by  Samuel  May,  Jr.,  and 
first  published  in  1856.  An  enlarged  edition  of  this  pamphlet  was  issued 
in  1861. 

14.  Contemporaneous  and  Modern  Books  on  Slavery. 

Under  this  heading  are  brought  for  convenience  several  different 
classes  of  books  on  slavery.  The  first  of  these  classes  comprises  the 
three  small  volumes,  published  during  the  interval  from  1816  to  1826, 
in  which  immediate  emancipation  was  advocated  by  the  Rev.  George 
Bourne,  the  Rev.  James  Duncan,  and  the  Rev.  John  Rankin.  Our  inter- 
est here  in  the  teaching  of  these  men  arises  primarily  from  the  circum- 
stance that  two  of  them,  at  least,  are  known  to  have  done  what  they 
could  to  advance  the  work  of  the  Underground  Railroad,  while  all  of 
them  lived,  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  their  books,  on  or  near  the 
border  line  over  which  came  the  trembling  fugitive  in  search  of  freedom. 

Another  class  is  made  up  of  volumes  descriptive  of  slavery.  Such  are 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  Kemble's  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Planta- 
tion in  1836-1839,  Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  Cotton  Kingdom,  G.  ^\.  Wes- 
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ton's  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States,  and  a  book  that  has  but 
recently  come  from  the  press,  Edward  Ingle's  Southern  Sidelights. 

In  a  third  class  must  be  grouped  such  recent  monographs  as  Mrs. 
Marion  G.  McDougall's  Fugitive  Slaves,  and  Miss  Mary  Tremaine's  Sla- 
very in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  former  has  been  found  to  be  espe- 
cially serviceable,  not  only  because  of  its  subject  matter,  but  also  beca"se 
of  its  immerous  and  accurate  references  and  its  long  list  of  notable  fugi- 
tive slave  cases. 

15.  Secondary  Works 

One  will  seek  in  vain  in  the  secondary  works  for  an  adequate  account 
of  the  Underground  Railroad,  or  a  proper  estimate  of  its  importance, 
whether  one  looks  in  the  general  histories  of  the  United  States,  such  as 
the  works  of  Von  Hoist,  Schouler,  and  Rhodes,  the  more  condensed 
books  of  which  we  have  an  example  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess's  The  Middle 
Period,  or  the  histories  of  slavery,  like  Wilson's  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave 
Power  in  America,  Greeley's  American  Conflict,  Williams'  History  of  the 
Negro  Race,  and  Willey's  History  of  the  Anti-Slavtry  Cause  in  State  and 
Nation.  These  works  are  important  for  their  discussions  from  different 
points  of  view  of  the  political  forces  and  constitutional  questions  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  emancipation,  and  in  general  they  present  descriptions 
of  the  famous  contested  fugitive  slave  cases  and  cases  of  rescue,  but  they 
have  failed,  on  account  of  the  small  amount  of  evidence  hitherto  avail- 
able, to  arrive  at  a  proper  view  of  the  political  significance  of  the  under- 
ground system. 

16.  Libraries 

While  the  great  mass  of  evidence  that  has  made  this  volume  possible 
was  collected  by  field  work,  the  author  did  not  neglect  to  search  libraries, 
both  public  and  private,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  undertaking.  He  was 
able  to  make  use  of  the  public  libraries  of  Cincinnati,  besides  the  private 
library  of  Major  E.  C.  Dawes  of  that  city,  the  state  library,  and  the 
library  of  Ohio  State  University  at  Columbus,  the  library  of  C.  I\L 
Burton,  Esq.,  of  Detroit,  Michigan,  and  during  two  years'  residence  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  he  was  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  splendid 
collections  of  anti-slavery  books  and  pamphlets  to  be  found  in  the 
Boston  Public  Library  and  the  library  of  Harvard  University.  The 
materials  for  the  chapter  on  "Prosecutions  of  Underground  Railroad 
Meu "  were  gathered  in  the  Harvard  Law  Library. 
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PRINTED  COLLECTIONS  OF  UNDERGROUND  RAILROAD 

INCIDENTS 

Levi  Coffin.  Reminiscences  of  Levi  Coffin,  the  Reputed  President  of 
the  Underground  Railroad;  being  a  Brief  History  of  the  Labors  of  a 
Lifetime  in  Behalf  of  the  Slave,  with  the  Stories  of  Numerous  Fugi- 
tives, who  gained  their  Freedom  through  his  Instrumentality ;  and  Many 
Other  Incidents.     Second  Edition.     Cincinnati,  1880. 

AscoTT  R.  Hope  (a  nom  de  plume  for  Robert  Hope  Moncrieff). 
Heroes  in  Homespun,  1894. 

H.  U.  Johnson.  From  Dixie  to  Canada.  Romances  and  Realities  of 
the  Underground  Railroad.  (Jtteprinted  from  the  Lake  Shore  and  Home 
Magazine.)     Vol.  I.     Orwell,  Ohio,  1894. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell.   The  Underground  Railroad.     London,  1860. 

Eber  M.  Pettit.  Sketches  in  the  History  of  the  Underground  Rail- 
road; comprising  Many  Thrilling  Incidents  of  the  Escape  of  Fugitives 
from  Slavery,  and  the  Perils  of  those  who  aided  them.  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
1879. 

R.  C.  Smedley.  History  of  the  Underground  Railroad  in  Chester  and 
the  Neighboring  Counties  of  Pennsylvania.     Lancaster,  Pa.,  1883. 

William  Still.  Underground  Railroad  Records.  Revised  Edition. 
With  a  Life  of  the  Author.  Narrating  the  Hardships,  Hairbreadth 
Escapes,  and  Death  Struggles  of  the  Slaves  in  their  Efforts  for  Freedom. 
Together  with  Sketches  of  Some  of  the  Eminent  Friends  of  Freedom, 
and  Most  Liberal  Aiders  and  Advisers  of  the  Road.  Hartford,  Conn., 
1886. 

PERSONAL  llECOLLLwIIONS 

Austin  Bearse.  Remembrances  of  Fugitive  Slave  Days  in  Boston. 
Boston,  1880.     (Pamphlet.) 

Henry  Thomas  Butterworth.  Reminiscences  and  Memories  of 
Henry  Thomas  Butterworth  and  Nancy  Irwin  Wales,  His  Wife,  with 
Some  Account  of  their  Golden  Wedding.  Nov.  3,  1880.  Lebanon,  Ohio, 
1886.     (Pamphlet.) 

Elizabeth  Buffum  Chace.  Anti-Slavery  Reminiscences.  Central 
Falls.,  R.T.,  1891.     (Pamphlet.) 

James  Freeman  Clarke.  Anti-Slavery  Days.  A  Sketch  of  the  Strug- 
gle which  ended  in  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  i  the  f'nited  States.  New 
York,  1883. 

Daniel  Drayton.  Personal  Memoirs,  etc.,  including  a  Narrative  of 
the  Voyage  and  Capture  of  the  School ici  Penrl.  Published  by  the  Amer- 
ican and  Foreign  Aiiti-Slavery  Socoty.    Bostoa  and  New  York,  1855. 
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The  Rev.  Calvin  Fairiiank.  During  Slavery  Times.  How  he 
"Fought  the  Good  Fight"  to  Prepare  "the  Way."  Edited  from  his 
Manuscript.     Chicago,  1890. 

JosiAH  BusHNELL  Grinnell.  Men  and  Events  of  Forty  Years. 
Autobiographical  Reminiscences  of  an  Active  Career  from  1850  to 
1890.     Boston,  1891. 

Laura  S.  Haviland.  A  Woman's  Life-work :  Labors  and  Experi- 
ences of  Laura  S.  Haviland.     Fourth  Edition.     Chicago,  1889. 

Samuel  J.  May.  Some  Recollections  of  our  Anti-Slavery  Conflict. 
Boston,  1869. 

Joseph  Morris.  Reminiscences.  Richland  Township,  Marion  Co., 
Ohio.     Date  unknown. 

A.  G.  Riddle.     Recollections  of  War  Times.     Xew  York,  1873. 

George  W.  Julian.  Political  Recollections.  1810-1872.  Chicago, 
1881. 

Dr.  Alexander  Milton  Ross,  Recollections  and  Experiences  of 
an  Abolitionist.    Second  Edition.    Toronto,  187G. 

BIOGRAPHIES   AND   MEMOIRS 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  Richard  Henry  Dana.  A  Biography. 
2  Vols.     Vol.  L     Boston,  1890. 

George  E.  Baker,  Editor.  The  Life  of  Wnliam  II.  Seward,  with 
Selections  from  his  Works.     3  Vols.     New  York  1853,  1801,  1861. 

A.  L.  Benedict.  ^Memoir  of  Richard  Dillingham.  Philadelphia,  1852. 
(Pamphlet.) 

William  Birney.  James  G.  Birney  and  his  Times.  The  Genesis  of 
the  Republican  Party,  with  Some  Account  of  Abolition  Movements  in  the 
South  before  1828.     New  York,  1890. 

John  Howard  Bhvant.     Life  and  Poems.     '894. 

Lvt>ia  Maria  (_uilu.  Isaac  T.  Hopper:  ^i.  Tr'^e  Life.  Twelfth 
Thousand.     Boston,  1854. 

J.  F.  H.  Claiborne.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  John  A.  Quitman. 
2  Vols.     New  York,  1860. 

W.  G.  Desiiler  and  Others.  Memorial  on  the  Deatli  of  James  M. 
Westwater.  Published  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1894. 
(Pamphlet.) 

O.  B.  Frothingham.     Life  of  Gerrit  Smith.     New  York,  1878. 

Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  and  Francis  Jackson  Garrison. 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  1805-1879:  The  Story  of  his  Life,  told  by 
his  Children.    4  Vols.     8vo.     New  York,  1885. 

Mrs.  Anna  D.  IIallowell.  James  and  Lucretia  Mott.  Life  and 
Letters.     Boston,  1884. 
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Rev.  D.  IIkagle.  The  Great  Anti-Slavery  Agitator,  Hon.  Owen  Love- 
joy  as  a  Gospel  Minister,  with  a  Collection  of  his  Sayings  in  Congress. 
Princeton,  111.,  1880.     (Pamphlet.) 

Richard  J.  Hinton.  .John  Brown  and  his  Men,  with  Some  Account 
of  the  Roads  they  traveled  to  reach  Harper's  Ferry.  New  York, 
1894. 

In  Memoriam.  John  Ilossack.  Deceased  Xov.  8,  1891.  (Reprinted 
from  the  Republican  Times,)  Ottawa,  111.,  1892.     (Pamphlet.) 

Olivek  Johnson.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  his  Times.  Boston, 
1880. 

George  W.  Julian.    Life  of  Joshua  R.  Giddings.    Chicago,  1892. 

Memoir  of  Jervis  Langdon,  Elmira,  N.Y.     (Pam[ililet.) 

J.  C.  Leggett.  Oration.  Ceremonies  attendant  upon  the  Unveiling  of 
a  Bronze  Bust  and  Granite  Monument  of  Rev.  John  Rankin.  (Ripley, 
Ohio),  1892.     (Pamphlet.) 

Thomas  J.  Mumfokd,  Editor.     Memoir  of  S.  J.  May.     Boston,  1S7;3. 

John  G.  Nicolay  and  John  Hay.  Abraham  Lincoln.  A  History. 
Vol.  III.     New  York,  1890. 

C.  C.  Olin.  a  Complete  Record  of  the  John  Olin  Family.  Indian- 
apolis, 1893. 

Mus.  L.  D.  Parker.  Scrap-book  containing  Newspaper  Clippings,  etc., 
relating  to  Theodore  Parker  and  Others.     Boston  Public  Library. 

Theodore  Parker.  Scrap-book  collection,  with  Hand-bills  and  his 
own  Manuscript  i elating  to  Anthony  Burns.     Boston  Public  Library. 

E.  L.  Pierce.  Memoir  and  Letters  of  Charles  Sumner.  4  Vols.  Vols. 
Ill  and  IV.     Boston,  1877-1893. 

Florence  and  H.  Cordelia  Ray.  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  Charles 
B.  Ray.     New  York,  1887.  (?) 

James  Redpath.  The  Public  Life  of  Captain  John  Brown,  with  an 
Autobiography  of  his  Childhood  and  Youth.     Boston,  18G0. 

F.  B.  Sanborn.  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  Liberator  of 
Kansas,  and  Martyr  of  Virginia.     Boston,  1885. 

.     Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,    The   Philanthropist.     New  York, 

1891. 

J.  W.  Schuckers.  The  Life  and  Public  Services  of  Salmon  Portland 
Chase,  United  States  Senator,  and  Governor  of  Ohio ;  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States.     New  York,  1874. 

F.  W.  Seward.  Seward  at  Washington,  as  Senator  and  Secretary  of 
State.    2  Vols.    New  York,  1891. 

C.  E.  Stowe.  Life  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe :  compiled  from  her 
Letters  and  Journals.     Boston,  1889. 

Miss  C.  C.  Thayer.  Two  Scrap-books  relating  to  Theodore  Parker. 
Boston  Public  Library. 
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Robert  B.  Warden.  An  Account  of  the  Private  Life  and  Public 
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John  Weiss.  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Theodore  Parker.  2  Vols. 
New  York,  1864. 
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Boston  Slave  Riot  and  Trial  of  Anthony  Burns.     Boston,  1854. 

William  W.  Bkown.  Narrative  of  William  W.  Brown.  A  Fugitive 
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Frederick  Douglass.  My  Bondage  and  My  Freedom.  Part  I.  — 
I-ife  as  a  Slave.  Part  II.  —  Life  as  a  Freeman.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Dr.  James  M'Cune  Smith.     New  York  and  Auburn,  1855. 

.     Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Douglass,  Written  by 

himself.  His  Early  Life  as  a  Slave,  His  Escape  from  Bondage,  and  His 
Complete  History  to  the  Present  Time.  Witli  an  Introduction  by  ^Ir. 
George  L.  RufRn,  of  Boston.     Hartford,  Conn.,  1881. 

JosiAH  Henson.  Life  of  Josiah  Henson,  formerly  a  Slave,  now  an 
Inhabitant  of  Canada,  as  narrated  by  himself.  Preface  by  T.  Binney. 
Boston,  184!'. 

.     Story  of   His  Own  Life  with  an  Introduction  by  .Mrs. 

II.  B.  Stowe.     Boston,  1858. 

Rev.  J.  W.  LoGUEN.  As  a  Slave  and  as  a  Freeman.  Syracuse,  N.Y., 
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Reflections  of  Peter  Still  and  his  Wife  Vina  after  Forty  Years  of  Slavery. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  185G. 

Charles  Stearns.  Narrative  of  Henry  Box  Brown,  who  escaped 
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Charles  Emerv  Stevens.  Anthony  Burns.  A  History.  Boston. 
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Austin  Steward.  Twenty-two  Years  a  Slave,  and  Forty  Y'ears  a 
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Present  Time.     Chicago,  1884. 

S.  J.  Clarke.  History  of  McDonough  County,  111.  Springfield,  111., 
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History  of  Knox  County,  111.;  with  Record  of  its  Volunteers  in  the 
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Chicago,  1878. 

Edward  G.  Mason.     Early  Chicago  and  Illinois.     Chicago,  1890. 

George  H.  Woodruff.  Forty  Years  Ago.  A  Contribution  to  the 
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.    History  of  Will  County,  111.    1878. 

Indiana. 

History  of  Henry  County,  Ind. 

History  of  Wayne  County,  Ind.,  from  its  First  Settlement  to  the 
Present  Time;  with  numerous  Biographical  and  Family  Sketches. 
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Iowa. 

L.  P.  Allen  and  Others.  The  History  of  Clinton  County,  Iowa, 
containing  a  History  of  the  County,  its  Cities,  Towns,  etc.  Chicago, 
.1879. 
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New  York. 

George  Rogers  Howell  and  Jonathan  Tenny,  Editors,  assisted 
by  Local  Writers.  Bi-Centennial  History  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  with  Por- 
traits and  Biographies  and  Illustrations.    New  York,  1886. 

Benson  John  Lossing.  The  Empire  State.  A  Compendious  History 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York.     Hartford,  Conn.,  1888. 

Andrew  W.  Young.  History  of  the  Town  of  Warsaw,  New  York. 
Buffalo,  1869. 

Ohio. 

History  of  Ashtabula  County,  Ohio ;  -with  Illustrations  and  Biograph- 
ical Sketches  of  its  Pioneers  and  Most  Prominent  Men.  Philadelphia, 
Williams  Bros.,  1878.  Article  on  the  Underground  Railroad  contributed 
by  S.  D.  Peet. 

Alexander  Black.    The  Story  of  Ohio.    Boston,  1888. 

Rev.  Henry  Bushnell.  The  History  of  Granville,  Licking  Co.,  Ohio. 
Columbus,  1889. 

James  H.  Fairchild.  Oberlin  —  The  Colony  and  the  College. 
Oberlin,  Ohio,  1883. 

History  of  Franklin  and  Pickaway  Counties,  Ohio. 

History  of  Geauga  and  Lake  Counties,  Ohio,  with  Illustrations  and 
Biographical  Sketches  if  its  Pioneers  and  Most  Prominent  Men.  Phila- 
delphia, Williams  Bros.,  1878. 

Henry  Howe.  Historical  Collections  of  Ohio.  3  Vols.  Columbus, 
1891. 

RuFUS  King.  Ohio,  First  Fruits  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Boston 
and  New  York,  1888. 
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Alfred  E.  Lke.  History  of  the  City  of  Columbus.  New  York  and 
Chicago,  1892.  Chapter  XXXI,  by  Leander  J.  Critchfield,  on  "Bench 
and  Bar." 

W.  II.  McIntosh  and  Others.  The  History  of  Darke  County,  Ohio : 
containing  a  History  of  the  County ;  its  Cities,  Towns,  etc.  Chicago, 
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William  T.  Maktin.  History  of  Franklin  County.  Columbus, 
Ohio,  1858. 

History  of  Medina  County,  Ohio. 

J.  R.  SnipiiEKi).  History  of  the  Oberlin-Wellington  Rescue,  with  an 
Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  C.  Peck  and  Hon.  Ralpli  Plum.  Boston, 
1859. 

Jacob  H.  Studer.  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Its  History,  Resources,  and 
Progress.     Columbus,  1873. 

History  of  Summit  County,  Ohio. 

History  of  Washington  County,  Ohio,  with  Illustrations  and  Bio- 
graphical Sketches.  H.  Z.  Williams  and  Bros.,  Publishers.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1881. 

Pennsylvania. 

J.  Smith  Futhey  and  Gilbert  Cope.  History  of  Chester  County, 
Pa.,  with  Genealogical  and  Biographical  Sketches.    Philadelphia,  1881. 

Wisconsin. 

C.  W.  BuTTERFiELD  and  Others.     History  of  Waukesha  County, 
Wis.;  preceded  by  a  History  of  Wisconsin.    Chicago,  1880. 
R.  G.  Thwaites.    The  Story  of  Wisconsin.    Boston,  1891. 
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Archibald  H.  Grimke.  Anti-Slavery  Boston.  New  England  Maga- 
zine, December,  1890. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  Cheerful  Yesterdays.  Atlantic 
Monthly,  March,  1897. 

G.  W.  E.  IIiLL.  Underground  Railroad  Adventures.  The  P.Iidlaud 
Monthly  Magazine,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  1895. 

John  Hutchins.  The  Underground  Railroad.  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March,  1887. 

H.  U.  Johnson.  Romances  and  Realities  of  the  UiidergrouiKl  Rail- 
road.    Lake  Shore  and  Home  Magazine,  July,  1885  to  May,  1888. 

LiDA  Rose  McCabe.  The  Oberliu-Wellingtou  Rescue.  Godey's 
Magazine,  October,  1896. 

H.  F.  Paden.  Underground  Railroad  Reminiscences.  Firelands 
Pioneer,  Norwalk,  Ohio,  July,  1888. 

Wilbur  H.  Siebert.  The  Underground  Railroad  for  the  Liberation 
of  Fugitive  Slaves.  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Associa- 
tion for  1895. 

.    Light    on    the    Underground   Railroad,  with  Map. 

American  Historical  Review,  April,  1896. 

Rush  R.  Sloane.  The  Underground  Railroad  of  the  Firelands. 
Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888. 

G.  T.  Stewart.  The  Ohio  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Firelands  Pioneer, 
July,  1888. 

Nina  Moore  Tiffany.  Stories  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves.  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  (William  and  Ellen  Craft)  January,  1890;  (Shadrach) 
May,  1890;  (Sims)  June,  1890;  (Anthony  Burns)  July,  1890. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  Story  of  Uncle  Tom's  Ca])in. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  September,  1896. 

LiLLiB  B.  C.  Wyman.  Black  and  White  [Margaret  Garner].  New 
England  Magazine,  N.  S.,  Vol.  V;  Harriet  Tubman.    Ibid.,  March,  1890. 

Captain  C.  Woodruff.  Some  Experiences  in  Abolition  Times. 
Firelands  Pioneer,  July,  1888. 
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Andover  Old  and  New.    Boston  Evening  Transcript,  May  16,  1896. 

Philip  Atkinson.  Anecdotes  of  Owen  Lovejoy.  New  York  Weekly 
Witness,  Oct.  2,  1895. 

Aaron  Benedict.  The  Underground  Railroad.  Sentinel,  Mt.  Gilead, 
Ohio,  July  13,  20,  27,  Aug.  3,  10,  1893. 

Robert  W.  Carroll.  An  Underground  Railway.  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  Aug.  19,  1890. 

Tb    Cleveland  Fugitive  Slave  Case.    Cleveland  Herald,  1861. 
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Nathan  Coggeshall.  Reminiscences  of  the  "  Underground  R.  R." 
Leader,  Marion,  Ind.,  Feb.  15;  1896. 

Judge  Joseph  Cox.  Early  Cincinnati.  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  Feb. 
6,  1891. 

Mauy  E.  Crocker.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  its  Workings. 
Fitchburg  (Mass.)  Daily  Sentinel,  Oct.  31,  1893. 

E.  C.  Dawes.  Some  Local  History.  Marietta  (Ohio)  Tri-Weekly 
Register,  Aug.  30,  1890. 

Teresa  Dean.    White  City  Chips.    Daily  Inter-Ocean,  Chicago,  1893. 

J.  M.  DoNNOHUE.  The  Underground  Railroad.  Banner  Times, 
Greencastle  (Ind.),  Dec.  16,  1895. 

Exploits  of  Calvin  Fairbank.  Illustrated  Buffalo  Express,  Jan.  29, 
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Fight  for  Freedom.    Pittsburgh  Dispatch,  Feb.  13, 1898. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Fitch.  The  Rescue  of  a  Slave  [Oberlin-Wellington 
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W.  B.  Fyffe.  a  History  of  Anti-Slavery  Days  and  Afterwards. 
Pontiac  (111.)  Sentinel,  1890-1891. 

William  Lloyd  Garrison.    The  Liberator. 

Marianna  Gibbons.  In  Slavery  Days.  Lewiston  Gazette,  reprinted 
in  Bedford  (Pa.)  Enquirer.    Date  unknown. 

Glorious  Old  Thief  [Calvin  Fairbank].  Chicago  Tribune,  Jan.  29, 
1893. 

Thomas  'i.  Gray.  Underground  Railroad.  New  Lexington  (Ohio) 
Tribune,  October,  1885,  February  1886. 

JosiAH  Hartzell.  And  Milly  and  Martha  were  Free;  a  True 
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Helped  Many  Slaves ;  William  Cratty  talks  of  Underground  Railroad 
Days.    Chicago  Evening  Post,  July  18,  1893. 

E.  Huftelen.  Local  History ;  The  Underground  Railroad  of  Forty 
Years  Ago.  Spirit  of  the  Times,  Batavia,  Genesee  County,  N.Y.,  Feb.  8, 
1896. 

.     The  Underground  Railroad.     Some  of  its  Early 

History,  by  a  Le  Roy  Man.  (Same  as  the  preceding  article.)  Le  Roy 
Gazette,  Genesee  County,  N.Y.,  Feb.  26,  1896. 

M.  E.  H.  A  Reminiscence  of  Slave  Times.  Miami  (Ohio)  Union, 
April  10, 1895. 

William  T.  Kelley.  Underground  R.  R.  Reminiscences.  Friends' 
Intelligencer  and  Journal,  Fourth  Month  2,  9,  Fifth  Month  28,  1898. 

John  Kennedy.  Local  History.  Batavia  Times,  Genesee  County, 
N.Y.,  Feb.  15, 1896. 
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the  Characters  in  the  Great  Book     Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette.    Date 
unknown. 

Du.  Edward  H.  Magill.  When  Men  Were  Sold;  the  Under- 
ground Railroad  in  Bucks  County.  The  Bucks  County  (Pa.)  Intelligencer, 
Feb,  3,  1898.  The  samo  in  Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Journal,  Second 
Month  19,  26,  Third  Month  5, 12,  1898. 

.  Underground  Railroad  Additions.  Friends'  Intelli- 
gencer and  Journal,  Fourth  Month  16,  1898. 

Charles  ^Merrick.  Reminiscences  of  the  Jerry  Rescue.  Northern 
Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  15,  1893. 

J.  B.  Naylor.  a  Spike  From  the  Underground  Railway.  Oh;o 
Farmer,  Aug.  1,  8,  1895.     Signed,  S.  Q.  Lapius. 

David  Newport.  Fugitive  Slaves.  Friends'  Intelligencer  and  Jour- 
nal, Sixth  Month  11,  1898. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Nicholson.  Memoirs  of  Long  Ago.  Western  Star  (Ind.), 
Dec.  10,  1885. 

An  Old  House  with  a  Wonderful  History.  Marysville  (Ohio),  Tribune, 
May  17,  1893. 

Douglas  P.  Putnam.  A  Station  on  the  Old  Underground  Railroad. 
Marietta  (Ohio)  Register,  Oct.  25,  1894. 

Recollections  of  the  *'  Underground  Railroad "  of  Antebellum  Days. 
Felicity  (Ohio)  Times,  July  6,  1893. 

Reminiscences  of  Slavery.  Marietta  (Ohio)  Daily  Register,  Jan.  12, 
1895. 

Carlton  Rice.  Reminiscent.  Oneida,  Madison  County,  N.Y.,  May 
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Jan.  31,  1896. 
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Register,  March  5,  1887. 
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April  27,  1881. 

Sketches  of  the  Life  of  Carver  Tomlinson ;  assisted  in  the  Great 
"Underground  Railroad."  Lostant  Reporter  (La  Salle  Co.,  111.),  Aug. 
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Slavery  Days  Recalled.    Detroit  Free  Press,  Jan.  24,  1893. 

In  Slavery  Days.     New  Castle  (Ind.)  Daily  News,  March  5,  1897. 

Slave  Raid.  Story  of  the  Pearl  Expedition.  Interesting  Episode  of 
Antebellum  Days.  The  Failure  of  the  Affair.  Some  Very  Excitinp 
Scenes.  From  the  Washington  Post,  reprinted  in  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer, Sept.  14, 1895. 
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Giles  B.  Stebbins.    Thomas  Garrett.    Detroit  Post,  1871. 

Stories  of  Runaway  Slaves.  Detroit  Sundaii  News-Tribune,  Aug.  12, 
1894. 

Stories  of  Runaway  Slaves.  From  Detroit  Sunday  News-Tribune,  re- 
printed in  Louisville  (Ky.)  Sunday  Morning  Journal,  Aug.  12,  1894. 

Story  of  Calvin  Fairbank.  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette,  March  18, 
1893. 

James  Stout.  A  Bit  of  History ;  the  Rescue  of  the  Slave,  Jim  Gray, 
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Two  Good  Men.  Sketch  of  the  Lives  of  John  B.  Tolmau  and  S.  Sils- 
bee  ;  Reminiscences  of  the  Underground  Railroad.  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily 
Evening  Item,  Dec.  ''.9.    Year  unknown. 

The  Underground  Railroad.  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  Curiosity  Shop,  1881, 
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The  Underground  Railroad.  From  a  History  of  Hancock  County, 
dated  1880.    La  Harper,  Hancock  Co.,  111.,  April  3,  1896. 

The  Underground  Railroad.    Ohio  State  Journal,  Nov.  14,  1894. 

James  M.  Westwater,  Pioneer  Merchant  and  Friend  of  the  Oppressed. 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch,  Feb.  21,  1894. 

Where  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  witnessed  the  Scenes  depicted  in  her 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     Cincinnati  Enquirer  (Supplement),  Nov.  3,  1895. 

RuFUS  R.  Wilson.  Exploits  of  Calvin  Fairbank.  Illustrated  Buffalo 
Express,  Jan.  29,  1893. 

Joel  Wood.  Noticed  in  the  Martin's  Ferry  (Ohio)  Evening  Times, 
May  2,  1892. 

MATERIALS  BEARING  ON  LEGISLATION 

Acts  and  Laws  of  His  Majestie's  Colony  of  Connecticut,  239  (1730?). 

Maryland  Archives,  Assembly  Proceedings,  147,  May,  1666. 

Charters  and  Laws  of  the  Colony  and  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
750,  October,  1718. 

New  Jersey  Laws,  82,  May  30, 1668. 

Laws  and  Ordinances  of  New  Netherlands,  32,  Aug.  7, 1640 ;  82,  April 
13,  1642;  104,  Oct.  6,  1648. 

Laws  of  New  Netherlands,  344,  April  9, 1658. 
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Evening  Times, 


Acts  of  Province  of  New  York  from  1691  to  1718 ;  58,  1702. 

Acts  of  Province  of  New  York,  77,  1705;  218,  1715. 

Laws  of  North  Carolina,  89,  1741 ;  371,  1779. 

Province  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1725;  Province  Laws  of 
Pennsylvania,  325  (1726?). 

Plymouth  Colony  Records,  IX,  5,  Aug.  29,  1643.  (Fugitive  Slave 
Clause  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.) 

Records  of  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  177,  Oct.  27, 1714. 

Hening,  Laws  of  Virginia,  I,  401,  March,  1655-1656;  II,  239,  October, 
1666;  II,  October,  1705;  IV,  168,  May,  1726. 

Annals  of  Congress,  1789-1824. 

Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Abridgment  of  the  Debates  of  Congress 
from  1789  to  1856.    16  Vols.     Washington,  1857-1861. 

Congressional  Debates,  1824-1837. 

Congressional  Globe,  1833-(1873). 

Journals  (House  and  Senate). 

Samuel  May,  Jr.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  and  Its  Victims.  New 
York,  1856.    Enlarged  Edition,  N.Y.,  1861. 

J.  H.  Merriam.  Legislative  History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787. 
Worcester,  1888. 

Niles'  Weekly  Register,  September,  1828,  to  March,  1829.    Vol.  XXXV. 

Joel  Parker.  Personal  Liberty  Laws,  and  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
(pamphlet).    Boston,  1861. 

Statutes  at  Large. 

George  M.  Stroud.  A  Sketch  of  the  Laws  relating  to  Slavery  in  the 
Several  States  of  America.  Second  Edition  with  Alterations  and  Con- 
siderable Additions.    Philadelphia,  1856. 

Henry  Wilson.  History  of  the  Antislavery  Measures  of  the  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Thirty-eighth  United  States  Congresses,  1861-1864.  Boston, 
1864. 

CONTEMPORANEOUS  AND  MODERN   BOOKS  ON  SLAVERY 
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1640;  32,  April 


Rev.  George  Bourne.  The  Book  and  Slavery  Irreconcilable.  Phila- 
delphia, 1816.  —  A  summary  of  this  book  by  Wm.  Orland  Bourne,  under 
the  title  "Anti-Slavery  Leaders;  the  Pioneer  Abolitionist."  Boston 
Commonwealth,  July  25,  1885. 

William  Chambers.    American  Slavery  and  Colour.    London,  1857. 

Ezra  B.  Chase.  Teachings  of  Patriots  and  Statesmen,  or  the 
"Founders  of  the  Republic"  on  Slavery.    Philadelphia,  1860. 

John  Nelson  Davidson.  Negro  Slavery  in  Wisconsin.  Address 
delivered  before  the  State  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin,  December, 
1892. 
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Rev.  James  Duncan.  A  Treatise  on  Slavery,  in  which  is  shown 
forth  the  Evil  of  Slaveholding,  both  from  the  Light  of  Nature  and 
Divine  Revelation.    Vevay,  Ind.,  1824. 

William  Goodell.  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery;  a  History  of  the 
Great  Struggle  in  Both  Hemispheres;  with  a  view  of  the  Slavery 
Question  in  the  United  States.     New  York,  1852. 

Edwakd  Ingle.  Southern  Sidelights;  a  Picture  of  Social  and 
Economic  Life  in  the  South  a  Generation  before  the  War.  New  York, 
1896. 

Francis  Anne  Kemble.  Journal  of  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian 
Plantation  in  1836-1839.    New  York,  1863. 

Marion  Gleason  McDougall.  Fugitive  Slaves  (1619-1865).  Fay 
House  Monographs,  No.  3.    Boston,  1891. 

Frederick  Law  Olmbtkd.  The  Cotton  Kingdom.  2  Vols.  New 
York,  1861. 

Rev.  John  Rankin.  Letters  on  American  Slavery  addressed  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Rankin,  Merchant  at  Middlebrook,  Augusta  County,  Virginia. 
(First  published  in  1826.)     Fifth  edition.    Boston,  1838. 

J.  B.  Robinson.  Pictures  of  Slavery  and  Anti-Slavery;  Advantages 
of  Negro  Slavery  and  the  Benefits  of  Negro  Freedom.  Philadelphia, 
1863. 

Harriet  Beeciier  Stovve.  A  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  presenting 
the  Original  Facts  and  Documents  upon  which  the  Story  is  founded, 
together  with  Corrobo/ative  Statements  verifying  the  Truth  of  the 
Work.    Boston,  1853. 

Mary  Tremain.  Slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  the  Policy  of 
Congress  and  the  Struggle  for  Abolition.    New  York,  1892. 

G.  M.  Weston.  Progress  of  Slavery  in  the  United  States.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1858. 
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REPORTS  OF  SOCIETIES 

Annual  Reports  presented  to  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society 
by  its  Board  of  Managers.    See  Reports  13, 15,  18,  19. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

Danvers  Historical  Society.  Old  Anti-Slavery  Days.  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Commemorative  Meeting  held  by  the  Danvers  Historical 
Society  at  the  Town  Hall,  Danvers,  April  26,  1893 ;  with  Introduction, 
Letters,  and  Sketches.     Danvers,  Mass.,  1893. 

James  H.  Fairchild.  The  Underground  Railroad.  Tract  No.  87  in 
Vol.  IV.  Western  Reserve  Historical  Society.  An  Address  delivered 
for  the  Society  in  Association  Hall,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Jan.  24, 1895. 
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First  Annual  Report  presented  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Canada 
by  its  Executive  Committee.     Toronto,  March  24,  1852. 

Vkoman  Mason.  The  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  Wisconsin,  with  Refer- 
ence to  the  Nullification  Sentiment.  State  Historical  Society  of  Wiscon- 
sin, 1895. 

Refugees*  Home  Society.    Report  of  Committee.    Winsor,  1852. 

Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Editor.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United 
States  as  seen  in  the  Development  of  American  Law.  Lectures  before 
the  Political  Science  Association  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  New 
York,  1889. 

Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Canada  Mission.    Rochester,  N.Y. 

HISTORIES  OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES 

A.  C.  Applegarth,  Ph.D.  Quakers  in  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore, 
1892. 

William  Hodgson.  The  Society  of  Friends  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century ;  a  Historical  View  of  the  Successive  Convulsions  and  Schisms 
during  the  Period.    Vol.  II.    Philadelphia,  1875. 

Holland  N.  McTyeire,  D.D.  History  of  Methodism ;  with  some 
Account  of  the  Doctrine  and  Polity  cf  the  Episcopal  Methodism  in  the 
United  States  down  to  1884.    Nashville,  Tenn.,  1887. 

William  B.  Sprague,  D.D.    Annals  of  Iho  American  Pulpit. 

Professor  A.  C.  Thomas.  The  Society  of  Friends.  In  Vol.  XII  of 
the  American  Church  History  Series.     1894. 

Robert  E.  Thompson,  D.D.  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  the  United  States.  American  Church  History  Series,  New  York, 
1895. 

Stephen  B.  Weeks,  Ph.D.  Southern  Quakers  and  Slavery ;  a  Study 
in  Institutional  History.    Baltimore,  1896. 
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SECONDARY  WORKS 

John  W.  Burgess.    The  Middle  Period,  1817-1858.    New  York, 
1897. 

James  Ford  Rhodes.    History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850.    3  Vols.    New  York,  1893. 

James  Schouler.     History  of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitu- 
tion.   Vols.  Ill,  IV,  V.    Washington,  1880.    New  York,  1880-1891. 

H.   E.   VON  HoLST.     Constitutional    and  Political  History  of    the 
United  States.     Chicago,  1877-1892. 

Rev.  Austin  Willey.    The  History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  in 
State  and  Nation.    Portland,  Maine,  1886. 
2d 
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George  W.  Williams.  History  of  the  Negro  Race  in  America  from 
1619  to  1880.    2  Vols.    New  York,  1883. 

Hbnry  Wilson.  History  of  the  Rise  aud  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America.    3  Vols.    Boston,  1872-1877. 

J.  S.  Walton  and  M.  G.  Brumbaugh.  Stories  of  Pennsylvania. 
New  York,  1897. 

WooDROW  Wilson.  Division  and  Reunion,  1829-1889.  New  York, 
1893. 


Vi 


IMAGINATIVE  WORKS 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.    Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

J.  M.  C.  Simpson.  The  Emancipation  Car,  being  an  Original  Com- 
position of  Anti-Slavery  Ballads,  composed  exclusively  for  the  Under- 
ground  Railroad.    Janesville,  Ohio,  1874. 

Cbarles  Humphrey  Roberts.  Down  the  Ohio  (a  work  of  fiction, 
containing  scenes  from  the  Underground  Railroad).    Chicago,  1891. 

John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Poetical  Works  (anti-slavery  poems 
printed  in  Vol.  Ill  of  the  Riverside  edition).    Boston,  1896. 
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APPENDIX  E 

DIRECTORY  OF  THE  NAMES  OP  UNDERGROUND 
RAILROAD  OPERATORS 

ARRANGED   ALPHABETICALLY  BY  STATES   AND   COUNTIES » 


CONNECTICUT 

Fairjield 

Daskam,  Benjamin  Jas. 

Litchfield 

Blakeslee,  Dea.  Joel. 

Bull,  Wm. 

Dunbar,  Dea.  Ferrand. 

Middlesex 
Reed,  Dea.  George. 

Windham 

Alexander,  Prosper. 
Brown,  Benjamin. 
Brown,  John. 
Conant,  J.  A. 
Pox,  Joel. 
Griffin,  Ebeneser. 
Lewis,  J.  A. 
Pearl,  PhUlips. 

DELAWARE 
Queen  Anne 
Hardcastle,  Wm. 

Wilmington 
Flint,  Isaac  S. 
Garrett,  Thomas. 
Hunn,  John. 
Walker,  Joseph  G. 
Webb,  Benjamin. 
Webb,  Thomas. 
Webb,  Wm. 

1  The  names  of  colored  operators 
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ILLINOIS 

Adams 

Andrew,  Lewis. 
Baldwin,  Eben. 
Ballard,  Dea. 
Barnet,  Berryman. 
Bartholomew,  Darwin. 
Batten,  Wm. 
Benton,  Erastus. 
Brown,  Dea. 
Burns,  Capt.  John. 
Burr. 

Chapin,  John. 
Chittenden,  Henry. 
Clark,  Nathan. 
Eells,  Dr.  Richard. 
Fowler.  W.  E. 
Griffin,  Ed. 
Hammond,  Julius. 
Hart,  Martin. 
Hubbard,  Jonathan. 
Hunter.  Andrew. 
Hunter,  George. 
Kirby,  Rev.  Wm. 
Mullen,  Wm. 
Nelson,  Dr.  David. 
Piatt,  Dea.  Josiah. 
Piatt,  Enoch. 
Piatt,  H.  D. 
Piatt,  I. 
Reynard,  John. 
Reynolds,  L.  E. 
Safford. 

Sarile,  Rasselas. 
Stillman,  Henry. 
Stillman,  Levi. 

are  marked  with  a  t. 
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Stillman,  S.  O. 
Thompson,  George. 
Turner,  Edward. 
Van  Dorn,  John  K. 
Van  Dorn,  Wm. 
Weed,  Dea.  L.  A. 
Wickwire,  James. 
Wilcox,  L.  H. 
Work,  Alanson. 

Alexander 
Burroughs,  George  L. 

Bond 

Davis,  Bloomfield. 
Harnard,  Rev. 
Hunt,  N.  A. 
Leeper,  John. 
McCord,  David. 
McCord,  Robert 
McLain. 
Rosber,  Ed. 
Rosebrough,  James. 
Wafer. 
Wood,  Charles. 

Bureau 

Bryant,  Arthur. 
Bryant,  Cyrus. 
Bryant,  John  Howard. 
Clark,  Daniel. 
Clark,  Seth  C. 
Collins. 

Cook,  Dea.  Caleb. 
Foster. 

Frary,  Roderick  B. 
Hall,  George. 
Hall,  John. 
Hart,  Dr.  Langley. 
Holbrook,  Dea.  J.  T. 
Lovejoy,  Owen  Q. 
Mather,  Benj. 
Phelps,  Charles. 
Pilkerton,  Wm. 
Reeve,  Dea. 
Stannard. 
Weldon,  John. 
Wells,  Dea. 
Wilson. 

Cook 

Blanchard,  President. 

Bliss. 

Carpenter,  Fhilo. 


Collins,  James  H. 
Craudall. 
Dyer,  Dr.  C.  V. 
Eastman,  Hon.  Z. 
Farnsworth,  Col. 
Johnson.  J. 
Kellogg,  H.  H. 
Paine,  Seth. 
Phillips,  W.  I. 
Pinkerton,  Allen. 
Stoddard,  J.  P. 
Webster,  Prof. 
Weiblen,  John  Q. 

Dupage 
Fowler,  Dea. 

Fulton 

Birge,  Luther. 
Dobbins. 
Field,  H.  H. 
Lyman,  Dea. 
Marsh,  Rev.  M. 
Miles,  Freeman. 
Thomas,  A.  B. 
Wickwire. 
Wilson,  Eli. 

Hancock 

Adkins  family. 
Austin,  Strong. 
Burton,  Dea. 
Cook,  L.  A. 
Cook,  Marcus. 
Maynard,  Louis  Calvin. 
Wilcox,  L.  L. 

Henderson 
Thomson,  John. 

Henry 

Allen,  James  M. 
Allen,  Wm.  S. 
Allen,  Wm.  T. 
Bernard. 
Buck,  Dea. 
Jones,  Elder. 
McFarlane. 
Pomeroy,  Dr. 
Stewart,  E.  M. 
Stewart,  Roderick  B. 
Ward,  Dea. 
Wilcox. 
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Jertey 

Carter,  Ebenezer. 
French,  Josiah. 
Garesche. 
Henderson,  Ben. 
Snedeker. 
White,  Hiram. 
"Wolcott,  Elihu. 

Kane 
Pitch,  Ira  H. 
Johnson,  Dea.  Reuben. 
MIghels,  Ezelciel. 
Pierce,  Thomas. 
Root,  Dr. 
Strong,  Dea. 
Wagner,  John. 

Kendall 
Whitney,  Dea.  Isaac. 

Knoz 

Blanchard. 
Camp,  C.  F. 
Child,  E. 
Cross,  Rev.  John. 
Davis,  George. 
Hitchcock,  Samuel. 
Kimball,  Solon. 
Neeley. 
Powell,  Hod. 
West,  John. 
West,  Nehemiah. 

La  Salle 

Brown. 
Butler,  Ben]. 
Campbell . 
Carter,  Wm. 
tFreeman. 
Fyfe,  George. 
Gooding,  Dr. 
Hard,  Dr.  Chester. 
Hart. 

Hossack,  H.  L. 
Hossack,  John. 
Kelsy,  Levi. 
King,  Claudius  B. 
Lewis,  Samuel  R. 
McLaughlin. 
Stout,  James. 
Siout,  Joseph. 
Strawn,  Hon.  Wm. 


lee 


Towne. 


Livingston 

Croswell,  Dr.  Jamea. 
Fyfe,  W.  B. 
Hiuman,  Rev.  H.  H, 
Richardson,  Otis. 

McDonough 
Blazer,  John. 

AIcHenrjf 
Russel. 

McLean 
Moss,  Dea. 

Marshall 
Bell,  John. 
Ranney,  Joel. 
Stone. 

Mercer 

Carnahan,  David. 
Carnahan,  John. 
Carnahan,  Wm.  M. 
Cowden,  John. 
Graham,  J.  C. 
Higgins,  Dr. 
Hill,  James. 
Hoagland,  Henry. 
Markham,  S.  A. 
Sample,  John. 

Montgomery 

Bryce,  Robert. 
Merritt,  W.  W. 

Morgan 

Chamberlain,  Timothy. 
Jackson,  Rev.  Andrew  W. 
Miller,  Henry  M. 

Ogle 
Bogue,  Virgil  A. 
Gammell,  Rev.  George. 
Perkins,  Dea.  Timothy. 
Shaver,  Solomon. 
Waterbury,  Dea.  John. 

Peoria 

Brown,  Edwin  R. 
Huey,  Virgil. 
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Pratts,  Jonathan. 
Webster,  W.  W. 
Wright.  S.  O. 

Putnam 

Childa. 
Lewis,  Wm. 
Willes,  Stephen. 

Randolph 

Breath,  Samuel. 
Chambers,  Mathew. 
Crawford,  Bryce. 
Crawford,  James. 
Davis,  L  B. 
East,  Henry. 
Oault,  Hugh  C. 
Harshaw,  Rev. 
Hayes,  Wm. 
Hill,  Anthony. 
Hood. 

Lippincntt,  Charles. 
McLain,  Thomas. 
McLurkins  family. 
Milligan,  Rev.  Jas. 
Moore  family. 
Morrison,  Daniel. 
Ramsey,  Robert. 
Sloano,  Rev.  Wm. 
Todd  family. 
Wafer,  Thomas. 
Wilson. 
Wylie,  Adam. 

Eock  Island 
Delany,  Robert. 

Sangamon 

Stevenson,  James. 

Webster. 

Wyckoff. 

Stark 

Buswell,  James. 
Dunn,  Agustus. 
Hall,  Dr.  Thomas. 
Hall,  Wm. 
Hodgson,  Jonathan. 
Rhodes,  Hugh. 
Rhodes,  Joseph. 
Stone,  Liberty. 
Winslow,  Calvin. 
Wright,  Rev.  S.  W. 


Taxewell 

Dillon,  EllU. 

Holland. 

Holton. 

Mathews. 

Mickle. 

Phillips. 

Woodr'--,,  Samuel. 

Vermilion 
Harper. 

Washington 

Henry,  John. 
McClurkeu,  John. 

Wayne 
Ambler. 

Whiteside 

Hamilion,  I'ea. 
Millikiu,  lH;a. 

Will 

Beach,  Dea. 
Cushing,  Dea. 
Denny,  Allen. 
Goodhue. 
Haven,  Samuel. 
Stewart,  Col.  Peter 

Woodford 

Bayne,  James  G. 
Drennan,  Thomas. 
Kern,  George. 
McCoy,  John. 
Morse,  .Joseph  T. 
Morse,  Levi  P. 
Morse,  Dea.  Mark. 
Morse,  Parker,  Jr. 
Morse,  Captain  Parker. 
Piper,  James  A. 
Ranney,  James. 
Whitemire,  Dr.  James. 
Work,  James. 
Work,  Samuel. 

Miscellaneous 

Turner,  Asa. 
Lukins. 
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INDIANA 
Bartholomew 
Hall,  John. 
Newsom,  Willla. 
Parker. 
Parks,  WlIHs. 
Thomas,  John. 
Wears. 

Bond 

Douglass,  .James. 
Hill,  Anthony. 
McFarland,  Robert. 
McLain,  .John  A. 
Kosbrough,  James. 
Wafer,  James. 

Boone 
Johns,  Samuel. 

Carroll 
Montgomery,  Robert. 

Cas$ 
Grain,  J.  E. 
Faber,  Dr.  Ruel. 
tHill,  Jim. 
Keep,  Barton  R. 
Kreider,  Wm.  M. 
Manly,  W.  T.  8. 
Patterson,  Joseph. 
Powell,  Jeptha. 
Powell,  Josiah  Q. 
Powell,  Lemuel. 
Powell,  Lycurgus. 
Powell,  Wm. 
Tomlinson,  Thomas  T. 
Turner. 
Vigus,  Capt. 
White,  Batley. 

Dearborn 
Collier,  John. 
Collier,  Ralph. 
Hansen,  John. 
Smith,  Thomas. 

Decatur 
Cady. 
Capen. 

Donnell,  Lnther. 
Knapp,  A.  W. 
Taylor. 
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Delaware 


Swain. 

Elkhart 
Matohett,  Dr. 

Oibaon 
McCormack,  Rer. 

Orant 
Baldwin,  Charles, 
Coggeshall,  Nathan, 
nnl,  Aaron. 
Jay,  David. 
Ratliff,  John. 
Shugart,  John. 

Hendrickt 
Harvey.  Harlan. 
Harvpy,  Dr.  T.B. 
Harvt'  /   Dr.  Wm.  F. 
Hobbs,  i.Jisha. 

H^nry 

•<iamson,  Isanr;. 
Bales,  John. 

Bond,  j.ii-xthan. 
BorUy,  Charles. 

Charun.ess,  Wm.,Jr. 

Edgertor  Roger. 

Hinshaw,  Seth. 

Mdlngs,  Dr. 
Jesaup,  Je.sse. 
Jessup,  Tidaman. 
Macy,  Enoch. 
Macy,  Jonathan. 
Macy,  Lilburne. 
Macy,  Phebe. 
Macy,  Wm. 
Saint,  Alphens. 
Schooley,  W.  D. 
Small,  Mrs.  Jane. 
Wickersham,  Caleb. 

Howard 
Jones,  Daniel. 

Jackeon 
Cox,  Richard. 
tParkfj,  Willis. 

Jefferson 
Baxter,  James. 
Carr,  John. 
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Eliott,  Robert. 
Hie!' land,  Louis. 
Stepiiens,  Judge. 
Stephenson,  Rev.  Robert. 
Waggner,  Isaac. 
Wagner,  Jacob. 

Jay 
Baird. 

Brown  family. 
Gray,  Thomas. 
Haines  family, 
Hopkins  family. 
Ira,  Jonah. 
Lewis,  Enos. 
Mendenhall  family. 
Puxon, Joshua. 
Williams  family. 
Wright  family. 

Jennings 

Bland. 

Deney,  Aaron. 
Deney,  Thomas. 
Hale,  Jacob. 
Hicklen,  Felix. 
Hicklen,  James. 
Hicklen,  Dr.  John. 
Hicklen,  Louis. 
Hicklen,  Thomas. 
Marshall. 
Stanley,  Eli. 
Stott,  James. 
Stott,  SamueL 

Kosciusko 

Gordon. 

Harpers,  Thomas. 
Hurlburts,  Ghauncey. 

La  Porte 

Dakin,  Dr.  George  M. 

Harper. 

Williams,  Rev.  W.  B. 

Montgomery 

Clarke,  Samuel. 
Doherty,  Fisher. 
Elmers. 
Emmons. 
Speed,  John. 

Morgan 
Williams. 


mble 

Waterhouse. 
Whitford,  Stutely. 

Parke 

Hadley,  Alfred. 
Stanley,  W.  P. 

Putnam 

Browder,  Parker  S. 
Hillis,  "  Singing  "  Joe. 

Randolph 

Alexanders. 
Bond,  Amos. 
Bond  John  H. 
Clayton,  John. 
Crane,  Willis. 
Diggs,  Bury,  Jr. 
Jones,  Daniel. 
Moorman,  John  A. 
Rinard,  Solomon. 
Smith,  Samuel. 
Wiggins,  Lemuel. 
Worth,  A. 
Wright,  Solomon. 
Zimri. 

Ripley 

Bland,  James. 
Cady,  Dr.  A.  P. 
Dautherd. 
Holton,  Francis. 
Hughes,  Henry. 
Hulse,  Walter. 
King,  Henry. 
McDowell,  Duncan. 
McDowell,  Washington. 
Merrell,  F.  M. 
Neil,  Willett. 
Passmore,  George. 
Passraore,  Joseph  H. 
Queer,  Ervin. 
Smith,  Hiram. 
Van  Cleave,  John  8. 
Van  Cleave,  Jared. 
Waddle,  Henry. 
Waggoner,  James. 

Rush. 

Cogeshall,  Tristan. 
Frazee,  John  H. 
Gray,  Jonathan  H. 
Henley,  Henry. 


utely. 

•ed. 
P. 

am 

irker  S. 
giug"  Joo. 

lolph 

i. 
H. 

hn. 
lis. 
sr,  Jr. 
iel. 

John  At 
lomon. 
tiuel. 
^luuel. 

)lomon. 


ipley 

nes. 

A.  P. 

'rancis. 

lenry. 

liter. 

nry. 

1,  Duncan. 

1,  Washington. 

P.M. 

lett. 

5,  George. 

B,  Joseph  H. 
rvin. 
[iram. 

ive,  John  S. 
ive,  Jared. 
Henry, 
er,  James. 

Rush 

,11,  Tristan. 
John  H. 
onathan  H. 

Henry. 
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Hill,  Milton. 
Jessop,  Sidiman. 
Macy,  Henry. 
Patterson,  Robert. 
Small,  Zac'hareal. 
Sniawl,  Abraham. 
White,  Elisha  B. 

Steuben 

Barnard,  Lewis. 

Barry,  Capt. 

Butler,  Henry  P. 

Butler,  M.  13. 

Butler,  Seymour  S. 

Clark,  S.  VV. 

Fox,  Allen. 

Fox,  Deuison. 

Fox,  J.  A. 

Gale,  Judge. 
Hendry. 

Jackson,  Samuel. 
Kimball,  Augustus. 
McGowan,  S. 
Newton,  Nelson. 
Spear,  Rev.  E.  R. 
Waterhouse. 

Tippecanoe 
Falley,  Lewis. 
Hockett,  Moses. 
Hollingsworth,  Benjamin. 
Hollingsworth,  John. 
Robinsou,  John. 

Union 
Beard,  Wm. 
Casterline,  Dr. 
Elliott,  J.  P. 
Gardner,  Edwin. 
Hayworth,  Joel. 
Huddleson,  Wm. 
Maxwell,  John. 
Smith,  Gabriel. 

Vermilion 
Beard,  Wm. 

Wabash 
Brace,  Avery. 
Hay  ward,  Wm. 
Place,  Maurice. 

Washington 
Thompson,  James  L. 
Trueblood,  Wm.  Penn. 
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Waynt 
Charles,  John. 
Charnnese,  Wm. 
Clark,  Daniel, 
Coe,  John. 
CofBn,  Levi. 
Cogshalls. 
DeBai)tiste,  George. 
Edgerton,  Thomas. 
Frazier,  Thomas. 
Goems,  Reubm. 
Haddleson,  Jonathan. 
Harris. 

Hayworth,  Jameau 
Hill,  Daniel. 
Hough,  Wm. 
Huff,  Daniel. 
Huff,  Zimri. 
Johnson,  Dr. 
Lewis. 
Malsbys. 
Mareys. 

Maxwell  family. 
Moore,  Samuel. 
Nixon,  Samuel. 
Overman. 
Puckett,  DanieL 
Roberst,  Able. 
Stanton,  Dr.  Benj. 
Stanley,  Ira. 
Thomas,  Luke. 
Thornburg,  Lewis. 
Unthank,  Jonathan. 
Way,  Dr.  Henry  H. 
Whippo,  John. 
W'ilcuts,  David. 
Williams,  John  F. 
Wooton,  Martha. 

White 
Lawrie,  James. 

Miscellaneoua 

Brandt,  Hon.  Isaac 
Maxwell. 
Smith,  Dr.  A.  J. 
Talberts. 

IOWA 

Appanoost 
Adaroson,  H. 
Armstrong. 
Calverts. 
Fulcher,  John, 
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Gilbert,  Josiah. 
Green,  Jacob. 
Hedgecock,  Wm. 
Hollbrook,  Luther  R. 
McDonald,  D. 
Martin,  Wesley. 
Robinson,  Moses. 
Root,  George. 
Stanton,  Nathan. 
Stanton,  Seth  B. 
Tulcher,  John. 

Ca»$ 

Coe,  J.  N. 
Grindley,  Amos. 
Hitchcock,  Rev.  George  B. 
Mills,  Hon.  Oliver. 

Cedar 
Haxon,  Wm. 

Clinton 

Bather,  Andrew. 
Bather,  J.  R. 
Brindell,  O.  W. 
Burdette,  Capt. 
Campbell,  C.  B. 
Gleason,  Abel  B. 
Graham,  Judge. 
Jones,  J.  B. 
Leslie,  H. 
Mix,  Lawrence. 
Clin,  Nelson. 
Palmer,  B.  B. 
Savage,  T. 
Star,  W.  B. 
Stillman,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Weston,  George  W. 

Davit 

Comer,  Albert. 
Corner,  Arthur. 
Conner,  W.  E. 
Elliott,  George. 
Elliott,  John. 
Hardy,  David. 
Hardy,  James. 
Klingler,  Wm. 
Paggett,  Hiram. 
Stanton,  Seth  B. 
Truit,  Adbell. 

Fremont 

Adams,  8.  H. 
A.wttj,  B. 


Blanchard,  Dr.  Irs  D. 

Bottsford,  Rev. 

Brooks,  Wm.  M. 

Case,  Cephas. 

Clark,  Wm.  L. 

Cumniings,  Origin. 

Dea,  S.  D. 

Gaston,  A.  C. 

Gaston,  George  B. 

Gaston,  James  K. 

Hallam,  .John. 

Horton,  H.  B. 

Hill,  Rev.  E.  S. 

Hill,  L.  B. 

Hunter,  George. 

Irish,  Henry. 

Jones,  Jonas. 

Lambert,  Mrs.  Lydia  Blanchard. 

Lane,  William. 

Lawrence,  Charles  F. 

Mason. 

Piatt,  Mrs.  E.  G. 

Piatt,  Lester. 

Piatt,  Rev.  M.  F. 

Sheldon,  Hon.  E.  T. 

Shepardson,  Mrs.  S.  R. 

Smith,  James  L. 

Todd,  Rev.  John. 

Williams,  Reuben. 

Williams,  Hon.  Sturgis. 

Woods,  D. 

West,  Jesse. 

Henrjf 

Armstrong,  J.  H.^B. 
Corey,  Benj. 
Edwards,  James. 
Holbrake,  L. 
Howe,  Prof.  S.  L. 
Pickering,  John  H. 

Johnson 
Clark,  Wm.  Penn. 

Keokuk 
Durfee  family. 

Lee 
Adamson,  Brown. 

Madison 

Roberts,  Hon.  B.  F. 
Scott,  Dr.  John. 
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J^fahatka 
Hockett,  Isaac. 
McCormick,  Mathew. 
Moutgomery,  Wm. 

Mills 

Bradburgh. 

Bradshaw. 

Briggs,  Daniel. 

Morse. 

Tolles,  C.  W. 

Wing. 

Woodford,  Newton. 

Pottawattamie 
Bradway,  Calvin. 

Poweshiek 
Bailey,  John  F. 
Bixby,  Amos. 
Bliss,  Harvey, 
Brande,  Elder  T. 
Cooper,  Col.  S.  P. 
Grinuell,  Hon.  J.  B. 
Hamlin,  Homer. 
Harris  family. 
Parker,  Prof.  L.  P. 
Parks,  Philo. 

Wapello 
English. 
Wilson. 

Washington 
Kankin,  Samuel. 

KANSAS 
Bowles,  Col.  J. 
Brown,  John,  and  his  men. 
Gossard,  Rev.  S.  J. 

KENTUCKY 
Pee,  Rev.  John  Qriee 
Pee,  John  S. 
Jones. 

MAINE 
■dndroscoffgin 
Cheney,  Rev.  O.  B. 

Cumberland 
Appleton,  Gen. 
Dennet,  Oliver. 
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Pessenden,  Gen.  Samuel 
Hall,  Col.  Levi. 
Hussey,  Samuel  P. 
Morrill,  Peter. 
Packard,  Prof.  A.  8. 
Parsons,  A.  P. 
Parsons,  Dr.  C.  G. 
Pease,  Dr. 
Smyth,  Wm. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  Elias. 
Thurston,  Brown. 
Winslow,  Nathan. 
Woodman,  Hon.  J.  C. 

Kennebec 
Chadwick,  Abel. 

Oxford 
Blago. 

Morse,  Capt.  Seth. 
Moulton,  Col.  John. 

MARYLAND 

Hubbard,  Daniel. 

Kelly,  Jonah. 

Leaverton,  Jacob  and  Hannah. 

Tyson,  Elisha. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Bristol 

Adams,  Robert. 

Bailey,  John. 

Torrey,  Rev.  Charles  T. 

Essex 

Bibb,  Henry. 

Bingham,  D.L. 

tBrown,  Henry  Box. 

tBrown,  Wm.  Wells. 

BuflFum,  Jonathan. 
Coffin,  Joshua. 
Crocker,  Samuel. 
Dodge,  Simeon. 
Goodwin,  Hooper  R. 
Goodwin,  John. 
Goodwin,  Samuel. 
Hathaway,  Benjamin  Q. 
Innis,  John  A. 
Orne,  A.  C. 

tRedmond,Cha8.  Lennox. 
Silsbee,  S. 

Tolman,  John  B. 

Ware,  Erastus. 

Young,  Dr.  Samuel. 
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'Franklin 

Andrews,  EraatuB. 

Blake,  Hosea. 

Craft. 

Fisk,  Dr.  C.  L. 

Leavitt,  Hart. 

MousoD,  Osee. 

Hampden 

Buell,  Joseph  G. 
Church,  Dr.  Jefferson. 
Coolidge,  Jonas. 
Elmer,  Rufus. 
Howland,  John. 
Osgood,  Dr.  Samuel. 
Woods,  John  M. 

Hampshire 

Abel,  George. 

Breck,  Moses. 

Critchlow,  A.  P. 

Fairbank,  Rev.  Calvin. 

Hammond. 

Hill,  Arthur  O. 

Hill,  Samuel  L. 

Hingman. 

Lyman. 

Ross,  Austin. 

Williston,  J.  Payson. 

Middlesex 

Bigelow,  Mrs.  Francis  E. 
Brooks,  Mrs.  Mary  M. 
Farnsworth,  Dr.  Amos. 
White,  Wm.  S. 

Norfolk 

Fisher,  Hon.  Milton  M. 
Southwick,  Miss  Sarah. 

Suffolk 

Andrew,  Hon.  John  A. 
Apthorp,  Robert  E. 
Atkinson,  Edward  (?). 
Bearse,  Capt.  Austin. 
Bowditch,  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  Wm.  L 
Browne,  John  W. 
Davis,  Chas.  6. 
Gilbert,  Timothy. 
tHayden,  Lewis. 
Hilliard,  Mrs.  Geo.  S. 
Jackson,  Edmund. 
Jackson,  Francis. 


Kemp,  Henry. 
List,  Charles. 
Loring,  Ellis  Gray. 
Marjoram,  Wm.  W. 
Morris,  Robert. 
Parker,  Theodore. 
Phillips,  Wendell. 
Scott,  James. 
Sewall,  Samuel  E. 
Smith,  Joshua  B. 
Southwick,  Joseph. 
Spear,  John  M. 
Waugh,  Rev.  George. 
Whipple,  Charles  K. 
Whitmore,  Joseph  Benj. 
Wright,  Elizur. 

Worcester 

Capron,  Effingham  L. 
Crocker,  S.  S. 
Drake,  Jonathan. 
Earle,  Edward. 
Everett,  Joshua  T. 
Hadwin,  Charles. 
Higginson,  Col.  T.  W. 
Smith,  Joel. 
Snow,  Benj. 
Ward,  Alvin. 

Miscellaneous 
Jackson,  Dr.  James  Caleb. 

MICHIGAN 

Calhoun 

Fitch,  Jabez. 
Hussey,  Erastus. 
McMahon,  Edward. 
Muzzy. 

Cass 

Bogue,  Steven. 
Bonine,  Isaac. 
Shugart,  Zachariah. 

Genesee 
Northrop,  Rev.  H.  H. 

Kalamazoo 
Thomas,  Dr.  N.  M. 

Kalkaska 
Gillett,  Amasa. 


Jray. 
in.  W. 
t. 

lore, 
lell. 

ilE. 

,  B. 

iseph. 

[. 

George. 

rles  K. 

seph  Benj. 

ter 
ghamli. 

ban. 
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ol.  T.  W. 


neous 
James  Caleb. 
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see 
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Lenawee 
Carpenter. 
Chandler,  Thomas. 
Coe,  John  M. 
Dolbear,  F. 
Gilbert,  Warren. 
Haviland,  Laura  S. 
Horkney,  Richard. 
Mason,  Joseph. 
Moore,  Samuel. 
Owen,  Dr.  Woodland. 
Reed,  Fitch. 
Wells,  James  B. 

Oakland 
Frost,  A.  P. 
Powers,  Nathan. 

St.  Joseph 

Clarke,  Rev.  Chas.  G. 
Cleveland,  Rev.  John  P. 
Gurney,  Chester. 
Kanouse,  Rev.  John  S. 
Mills,  Rev.  Louis. 
Northrop,  H.  H. 
Weed,  Rev.  Ira  M. 

Washtenaw 

Bartlett,  Moses. 
Beckley,  Guy. 
Camp,  Ira. 
Fowler,  Joseph. 
Goodell,  Jotham. 
Harwood. 
Lowy,  John. 
Ray. 

Wayne 

tDe  Baptiste,  George. 
tDolarson,  George. 
Finney,  Seymour. 
Foote,  Rev.  C.  C. 
Howard,  Jacob  M. 
Sheeley,  Alanson. 
Tyler,  Capt.  Elisha. 
Watson,  Walter. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Burlington 

tColeman,  John. 
Evans,  Robert. 
Middleton,  Enoch. 
tStevens,  SamueL 


Cumberland 
Bond,  Leven. 
Cooper,  Ezekial. 
Murry,  NathanieL 
Sheppard,  J.  R. 
Sheppard,  Thomas  R. 
Stanford,  Alges. 
Stanford,  Julia. 

Gloucester 
Douden,  Wm. 
tLouis,  Pompey. 
tSharper,  Jubilee. 

Hudson 
Everett,  John. 
Mott,  Dr.  James. 
Phillips,  Peter  James. 

Mercer 

Conove,  Elias. 
Earl,  J.  J. 
Plumly,  B.  Rush. 

Middlesex 

Freedlyn,  Jonathan. 
Sickler,  Adam. 

Salem 
Goodwin,  AbigaU. 
tOliver,  Rev,  Thomas  Clement. 

Union 
Garrison,  Joseph. 

Miscellaneous 
Reeve,  Wm. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Belknap 
Chamberlain,  Wm. 

Carroll 
Dearborn. 

Coos 

Chase,  Hon.  Aurin  M. 
Colby,  Col.  Joseph. 

Grafton 
Furber,  James. 
Harris,  James. 
Hughes. 
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Eillsboro 

Cheney,  Dea.  Moses. 
Wilson,  Hon.  James. 
Wood,  James. 
Wood,  Moses. 

Merrimack 

Brooks,  Mrs. 
Chamberlain,  John  A. 
Chamberlain,  Moses. 
Bice,  Miss. 

Rockingham 

Philbrick. 
Snow,  Solomon  P. 

Strafford 

Cartland,  Jonathan. 
Cartland,  Joseph. 
Thompson,  S.  Millett. 

NEW  YORK 

Albany 

Chaplin,  Gen.  Wm.  L. 
Dclavan,  E.  C. 
Goodwin. 
Jackson,  Dr.  J.  C. 
Mott,  Abigail. 
Mott,  Lydia. 
tMyers,  Stephen. 
Williams. 

Allegany 
Case,  Dea. 

Cattaraugu$ 

Chapman,  Gapt. 
Cooper,  Wm. 
Welles. 

Ohatitattqua 

Andrew. 
Cranston. 
Frink,  Rey. 
Knowlton. 
Little,  John. 
Pettit,  Dr.  J. 
Pettit,  Eber  M. 

Chemung 

tJones,  John  W. 
Langdon,  Jervia. 


Chenango 
Berry,  Col. 

Erie 

Aldrich. 
Barker,  Gideon. 
Haywood,  Hon.  Wm. 
Johnson,  Geo.  W. 
Moore,  Dea.  Henry. 
Williams. 

Genesee 

Brewster,  Judge. 
Comstock,  Dea. 
Huftelen,  E. 
McDonald,  Daniel. 

Livingston 
Sleeper,  Col.  Reuben. 

Madison 

Jarvis,  Dr. 
Smith,  Hon.  Gerrit. 

Monroe 

Anthony,  Asa. 
Anthony,  Daniel. 
Anthony,  Mary. 
Avery,  Geo.  A. 
Bishop,  W.  G. 
Bloss,  Wm.  C. 
Bostwick,  Nelson. 
Carpenter. 
Croflfts,  Mrs. 
Degarmo. 
Dolley,  Dr. 
Douglass,  Frederick. 
Doy,  Dr.  John. 
Falls,  Wm.  S. 
Fish,  Benj. 
Fish,  Mrs.  Sarah. 
Gibbs,  Isaac. 
Gilbert,  Grove  S. 
Hallowell,  Mary. 
Hallowell,  Wm. 
Humphry,  Geo.  H. 
Husbands,  J.  D. 
James,  Thomas. 
Kedzie,  John. 
Marsh,  Joseph. 
Moore,  Lindley  Murray. 
Morris,  J.  P. 
Porter,  Samuel  D. 
Post,  Amy. 
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Post,  Isaac, 

Quinby,  Henry. 

Ulster 

Sampson,  A.  S. 

Chase. 

Sherman,  Dr. 

Colby,  Col. 

Thayer,  George. 

Williams,  Capt. 

Wyoming 

Williama,  E.  C. 

Andrews,  Josiah. 

-A^ejo  York 
Briggs. 

Downing,  George  T. 
Gibbs. 
Hopper,  Isaac  T. 

Breck,  Allen  Y. 
Chapin,  Willard  J. 
Frank,  Dr.  Augustus. 
Galusha,  Rev.  Ellin. 
Gates,  Seth  M. 
Lyman,  R.  W 

Johnson,  Oliver. 
tPeunington. 

McKay,  F.  C.T). 

Miller,  Frank 

Ray,  Rev.  Chas.  B. 

Poenix,  Samuel  F. 

tRuggles,  David. 
tSmith,  Dr.  McCune. 

Shepard,  Col.  Chas.  0, 
Waldo,  H.  N. 

Niuffara 

Young,  Andrew  W. 

Binmore,  Thomas. 
Childs,  W.  H. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Richardson,  M.  C. 

Coffin,  Vestal. 

Spauling,  Lyman. 

Oneida 

OHIO 

Stewart,  Alvan.                         1 

Adams 
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07iondaga 
Barbour. 
Bates,  Abner. 
Carson. 

Lee,  Rev.  Luther. 
tLoguen,  Rev,  J.  W. 
May,  Rev.  Samuel  J. 
Minor,  Rev.  Ovid. 
Wheaton,  Charles, 

Oswego 
Bragdon,  George  L. 
Fox,  Edward, 
French, 

Jackson,  James  C. 
Salmon,  George. 
Salmon,  Wm.  Lyman. 
Stevens,  Ard,  H, 
Wing,  Asa  S, 

Sensselaer 
tHooper,  John  H. 
Shipherd,  Rev,  Fayette. 

Steuben 
Balcom,  Judge, 
Thacher,  Judge  Otis, 


Baldridge,  Samuel  T. 
Blackstone,  Benj.  D. 
Burgess,  Rev.  Dyer. 
Cannon,  Edward. 
Cannon,  Urban, 
Caskey,  James, 
Caywood,  John, 
Cooley. 
Copples,  Daniel. 

Collingsworth,  Abraham. 
Kirker. 

Kirkpatrick,  Nathaniel. 

LaC"drty,  Absolem, 

McClanahan. 

Mclntire,  General, 

McKinley,  Charles, 

McKinley.  David. 

McKinley,  John, 

McKinley,  Wm. 

Nobles,  Dr, 

Ourslers, 
Puntenney, 
Ralston,  Robert, 
Ralston,  Thomas. 
Rothrock,  Joseph. 
Stroups,  Wm, 
Taber,  Oliver, 
Taylor,  James. 
Torrence,  James  W. 
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Vandermans. 
Waites. 
Wickersham. 
Wilson,  John  T. 

Ashland 

Garrett,  Ezra. 
Gordun,  James. 
Lawson,  John. 
Rose. 

Stott,  George. 
Taleutire,  John. 
Wilson,  Robert. 
Woods,  John. 

Ashtabula 

Austin,  Aaron  C. 
Austin,  Eliphalet. 
Austin,  Joab. 
Austin,  L.  B. 
Bartlett,  Dea. 
Bi^elow,  Capt.  Sazton. 
Bissell,  L. 
Brown,  Alex. 
Brown,  James. 
Bushnell. 

Carpenter,  Jehaziel. 
Coleman,  Alby. 
Conklin,  Rev. 
Cowles,  Miss  Betsey. 
Cowles,  Miss  Martha. 
Culbertson,  Jacob. 
Denny,  Judge  Wm.  S. 
Edwards,  Lawrence. 
Edwards,  Smith. 
Edwards,  T.  S. 
Farrington,  Dr.  S.  H. 
Fisk,  Amos. 
Garlic,  A.  K. 

Giddings,  Hon.  Joshua  B. 
Hall,  James. 
Hancock,  Capt.  Wm. 
Harris,  Dr.  Henry. 
Hawley. 
Hezlet,  George. 
IIu')bard,  Henry. 
Hubbard,  Wm. 
Hylop,  George. 
Jones,  Lynds. 
King,  Alexander. 
King,  Edward. 
McDonald,  James. 
McDonald,  Jesse. 
McDonald,  Lyman. 
Nellis,  J.  L  D. 


Parsons,  Wm.  Henry. 
Peck,  Lyman. 
Plumb,  Kalpb. 
Plumb,  Samuel. 
Savage,  Amasa. 
Shipman,  Amns. 
Terrell,  Rev.  Sherman. 
Tinan,  Joseph. 
Trescott,  Samuel. 
Wick,  C.  C. 
Wilson,  Wm. 
Wing,  J.  K. 

Athens 

Alderman,  Hosea. 
Barker,  Judge  Isaac. 
Beaton,  T.  A. 
Blake,  Edward. 
Brown,  Eli  F. 
Brown,  John. 
Brown,  Leonard. 
Day,  Artemus. 
Glazier,  Abel. 
Glazier,  Walter. 
Harold,  Joseph. 
Hibbard,  Ehinsome. 
Hibbard,  Elisha. 
Hibbard,  J.  S. 
Hibbard,  John  M. 
Jewett,  Dr.  Leonard. 
Kessinger,  Joseph  C. 
Lewis,  John. 
McCoy,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Moore,  David. 
Moore,  Eliakim  H. 
Morse,  Peter. 
Newton,  Solomon. 
Potter,  Orville. 
Smith,  Hon.  Lot  L. 
Vorhes,  Albert. 
Vorhes,  John. 
Winn,  John  T. 

Belmont 

Bailey,  Dr.  Jesse. 
Branson,  Isaiah. 
Campbell. 
Cope,  Joshua. 
Cottrell,  Robert. 
Dickens,  John. 
Dillon,  Wm. 
George,  Travis. 
Halper,  Sandy. 
Hargrave,  Joseph. 
HoUoway,  Isaac. 
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Howard,  Horton. 
Kirk,  Robert. 
Nichols,  Eli. 
Palmer,  \Vm. 
Reynolds,  John. 
Rivers,  James  L. 
Schoolies,  Dr. 
Smith,  John  W. 
Wood,  Joel. 
Wright,  Charles. 
Wriffht,  John. 
Wright,  Nehemiah. 
Wright,  Wm. 

Brown 
Baird,  Wm. 
Beasley,  Dr.  Alfred. 
Beck,  Dr.  Isaac  M. 
Borroughs,  Dr. 
Bowers,  Robert. 
Brown,  Isaac  H. 
Bull,  Kirby. 
Campbell,  Dr.  Alex. 
Collins,  Eli  C. 
Collins,  James. 
Collins,  Theodore. 
Collins,  Thomas. 
Concade. 
Crane,  A.  B. 
Crosby,  Robert. 
Dun  lap,  Wm. 
Frazier,  Wm. 
Gilliland,  S.  W. 
Graham. 
Heinman. 
Hopkins,  Godin. 
Hopkins,  Thomas. 
Hudson,  John  D. 
Huggins,  Amzi. 
Huggins,  J.  E. 
Huggins,  J.  N. 
Huggins,  M.  H. 
Huggins,  R.  I, 
Huggins,  Robert. 
Huggins,  W.  D. 
Huggins,  Wm. 
Johnson,  Alex. 
Kincaid. 
Kirker,  Thomas. 
Mace,  Richard. 
Macklem,  Wm. 
McCague,  Thomas. 
McCoy,  James. 
McCoy,  Kenneth. 
McCoy,  Wm. 
2b 
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McPerson,  James. 

MeGee,  Isaiah. 

McKegg,  George. 

McMaken,  Mark  Campbell. 

McVey. 

Mahan,  Rev.  John. 

Mathews,  George. 

Menaugh,  Wm. 

Miller,  R.  S. 

Miller,  Scott. 

Miimaw,  AVm. 

Moore. 

Norton,  Dr.  Greenleaf. 

Pangburn. 

Patton,  Joseph. 

Pettijohn. 

Pogue,  Mary. 

Porter,  John. 

Rankin,  Rev.  .John,  and  sona. 

Rice,  Benj. 

Robinson,  John  R. 

Saulsbury,  Thomas. 

Scott,  James. 

Shepard,  John. 

Simpson,  John. 

Snedigher,  John. 

Turney,  Alston. 

Turney,  David. 

Wilson,  Alexander. 

Butler 

Elliott,  Wm. 
Falconer,  Dr. 
Lewis,  Jane. 
Marshall,  Samuel. 
Rigden,  Dr. 
Scobey,  Dr.  Wm.  H. 
Woods,  John. 

Carroll 

Campbell,  Wm. 
Farmer,  Dr.  Wm. 
George,  J.  D. 
George,  Robert. 
Holmes. 

McLaughlin,  John. 
McLaughlin,  Wm. 
Palmer,  John. 
Rutan,  Daniel. 
Thompson,  Hance. 

Champaign 

Adams,  Lewis. 
Atkinson,  Cephas. 
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Baldwin,  Thomas. 
Baldwin,  Wm.  H. 
tBlrd,  Owen. 
Boucher,  Joshua. 
Brand,  Maj.  Joseph  C. 
Butcher,  Dr.  J.  M. 
tByrd,  Peter. 
Corwin,  Moses  B. 
Cow^ill,  Henry. 
Cowgill,  Dr.  Thomaa. 
Davenport,  Dr. 
Hitt,  John  W. 
Howard,  Anson. 
Hyde,  Udiiey. 
Jamison,  Wm. 
Lewis,  Orifflth. 
McCoy,  George. 
Pierce,  Jonathan. 
Rathburn,  Levi. 
Reno,  Franlc. 
Reno,  Joseph. 
Reno,  Lewis. 
Stanton,  Benjamin. 
Ware,  J.  R. 
Winder,  Abner. 
Winder,  Edward. 
Winder,  Henry. 
Winder,  James. 
Winder,  Joshua. 
Winder,  Levi. 
Winder,  Moses. 
Winder,  Thomas. 
Winslow,  S.  A. 

Clarke 

Anderson,  Abijah. 
Borton,  Thomas, 
t  Delaney,  Henry. 
Dudale,  Joseph. 
Dugglas,  Joseph  A. 
Face,  Chauncey. 
Farr,  James. 
tFields,  George. 
tFields,  Jacob. 
tGazway,  John  W. 
tGuy,  Henry. 
Heiskell,  D.  0. 
Howell,  Samuel  C. 
tMartin,  Henry. 
Newcomb,  Isaac. 
Nichols,  John  D. 
tNutter,  Abraham. 
tNutter,  Henry. 
Pierce,  Jacob. 
Pierce,  Jonathan. 


Pierce,  Wm. 
fPiles,  Robert. 
Smith,  Seth. 
Stanton,  Benjamin. 
fStanup,  Levi. 
Stout,  Charles. 
Stout,  James. 
Thomas,  Pressly. 
Thorne,  Thomas. 
Thorne,  Wm. 
Van  Meter,  Joel. 
Wildman,  John. 
Wilson,  Daniel. 
Wright,  Richard. 

Clermont 
Barber,  W.  S. 
Brown,  Isaac  H. 
Buntin,  James. 
Burrows,  Salathiel  F. 
tDavis,  Sandy. 
Ebersole,  Jacob. 
Edwards,  Fred. 
Fee,  Enos. 
Fee,  Lee. 
Fee,  M.  T. 

Fee,  Oliver  Perry  Spencer. 
Fee,  Robert  E. 
Gibson,  Dr.  M. 
Hayden,  James. 
Hayden,  Joseph. 
Hoover. 
House,  David. 
Huber,  Boerstler. 
Huber,  Charles  B. 
Larkin,  Moses. 
Mace,  Richard. 
Melvin,  "Jack." 
Miller,  Lewis. 
Morris,  Thomas. 
Parrish,  Joseph,  Sr. 
Pease,  Dr.  L.  T. 
Pettijohn,  Rev.  John. 
Poage,  Rev.  Smith. 
Powell,  Andrew  L. 
Reese,  Wm.  J. 
Reilley,  Jeret. 
Rice,  Benjamin. 
South,  James  W. 
Sowards,  James. 
Utter,  Hon.  Dowty. 
Waite,  Deloss  S. 

Clinton 
Allen,  Abram. 
Allen,  David. 
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Bales,  Isaac. 
Betts,  Aaron. 
Brooke,  Dr.  Abram. 
Brooke,  Edward. 
Brooke,  James  B. 

Brooke,  Samuel. 

Brooke,  \Vm. 

Dakin,  Dr.  George  M. 

Dakin,  Perry. 

Davis,  Isaac. 

Davis,  Joel  P, 

Furguson,  Samuel. 

Hadley,  John. 

Haines,  Mark. 

Haines,  Samuel. 

Haynes,  Wright. 

Hiatt,  Christopher. 

Hibben,  Thomas. 

Johnson. 

King,  D.  S. 

Liuton,  Seth. 
Nicholson,  Artemas. 
Oren,  Elihu. 
Osburn,  Wm. 
Sewell,  David. 
Strickle,  Andrew. 
Thompson,  H.  B. 
Wain,  W.  M. 
Woodmansee,  Thomas. 

Columbiana 

Bonsai],  Daniel. 

Bowen,  Benj.  P. 

Bronson,  Daniel. 

Brooks,  Samuel. 

Carey,  Dr. 

Cattell. 

Coppoc. 

Davis,  Benj.  B. 

Evans,  Philip. 

Farmer,  Dr.  James. 

French,  Thomas. 

French,  Esther. 

Galbraith,  David. 

Galbraith,  James. 

Galbraith,  Nathan. 
Galbraith,  Thomas. 
Garretson. 
George,  "Squire." 
Heaton,  Jacob. 
Hise,  Howell. 
Irish,  Wm.  B. 
Irwin,  Malon. 
Irwin,  Samuel. 
tLucas,  George  W.  8. 


McMillan,  Joel. 
Myers,  Samuel. 
Negus,  West. 
Robinson,  Marius  Racine. 
Smith,  David  J. 
Stanley,  Jonathan. 
Street,  John. 
Street,  Zadock. 
Trescott,  laaac. 
West. 

Coshocton 
Boyd,  James. 
Boyd,  Luther. 
Boyd,  Wm.  Miller. 
Campbell,  Alexander. 
Elliott,  Wm. 
Foster,  Prior. 
Lawrence,  Solon. 
Nichols,  Eli. 
Powell,  Thomas. 
Seward,  Ebenezer. 
Shannon,  John  P. 
Shannon,  Isaac. 
Wier,  Samuel. 
White,  Benj. 

Crawford 

Quaintance,  Fisher. 
Roe,  Joseph. 

Cuyahoga 
Adams,  Ezekiel. 
Atkins,  Quintua  P. 
Bell,  John. 
Cady,  Asa. 
Cay,  Capt. 
Ford,  Cyrus. 
Ford,  Frank. 
Ford,  Horace. 
Mackelwrath,  Michael 
Paine,  Robert. 
Wade,  Edward. 

Darke 
Clemens. 

Gilpatrick,  Dr.  Rufus. 
Hanway,  James. 
Spencer,  Anderson. 

Delaware 
Benedict,  Aaron. 
Benedict,  Aaron  L. 
Benedict,  Cyrus. 
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Benedict,  Daniel. 
Benedict,  (i.  G. 
Benedict,  >I.  J. 
Cratty,  Jutiu. 
Cratty,  Robert. 
Cratty,  Wm. 
DilliiiKliani,  Micajah. 
Dodds.  Wm. 
Flanni^^an,  Dea. 
Levering,  (iritfith. 
Lewis,  J(din. 
Mosher,  Joseph. 
O.sborn,  Aaron  L. 
Osborn,  Daniel. 
Osborn,  Wm. 
Ream,  Samuel. 
Wood,  Daniel. 

Erie 

Alsdorf,  Col.  V.  B. 
Anderson,  Elijah, 
t Anderson,  Peter. 
Barber,  Rev.  Eldad. 
Barney,  George. 
Beatty,  John. 
tBoston,  Rev.  Thomai. 
Brainard. 
t Brown,  Bazel. 
t Brown,  Isaac, 
t  Butler,  Thomas. 
tButler,  Wm. 
tCarr,  Samuel. 
Clark,  Wm.  H.,  Jr. 
Clark,  Wm.  H.,  Sr. 
Darling,  Isaac. 
Davidson,  J.  N. 
Drake,  Thomas. 
tFloyd,  Samuel. 
Goodwin,  Homer. 
Hadley,  Clifton. 
tHamilton,  Andrew. 
tHamilton,  John. 
tHampton,  John. 
Hathaway,  Peter. 
Hitchcock,  S.  E. 
fHolmes,  Robert. 
Irvine,  John. 
Irvine,  Samuel, 
t"  Black  Jack." 
t Jackson,  John. 
Jennings,  R.  J. 
tJohnson,  Benjamin. 
tJones. 
Keech,  C.  C. 
Lewis,  L.  H. 


Lockwood,  George. 
Lockwood,  Henry. 
fLoot,  .lolm  B. 
McGee,  Thomas  C. 
McLouth,  O.  C. 
Merry,  H.  F. 
Nugent,  Capt.  Jatnes. 
Parish,  F.  D. 
Peck,  Otis  L. 
Pool,  John  O. 
Reynolds,  Geo.  J. 
fRitchio,  Grant. 
fRobertson,  George. 
tRobinson,  Andy. 
Root,  J.  M. 
Ruess,  Herman. 
Scott,  Lyman. 
Sloane,  Hon.  Rush  B. 
Starr,  Perez. 
Thorpe,  Rev.  John. 
Tillingliast,  O.  C. 
Walker,  Samuel.  , 

Williams,  H.  C. 
t Wilson,  Wm. 
tWinfield,  Alfred. 
fWinfield,  John. 


Fayette 

Atkins,  Isaac. 
Browder,  Fletcher. 
Connor,  James. 
Dickey,  Rev.  Wm. 
Eastman,  David. 
Edwards,  Wm. 
Elliott,  Wilson. 
Eustick,  Robert. 
Eustick,  Wm. 
Gillespie,  Dr. 
Gillespie,  George. 
Hopkins,  Jerry. 
Larmour,  James. 
Larmour,  Thomas. 
McNara,  J.imes. 
Orcutt,  Barrack. 
Pinkerton,  Wm. 
Puggsly,  Jacob. 
Rodgers,  Thomas. 
Roeback,  Hugh. 
Steele,  Adam. 
Steele,  Robert. 
Steward,  Dr.  Hugh. 
Steward,  Col.  James. 
Stewart,  George. 
Wilson,  Samuel. 
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Franklin 

Alexander,  Shepherd. 
Bliu'k,  (Jeorge  W. 
Kookcl,  John. 
Bull,  Jason. 
Cliirke. 
Coulter,  Dr. 
Dickennan,  Benonah. 
Ferguson,  Wrn. 
Freeland,  Jeremiah. 
Gardner,  Ozein. 
Gardner,  Wilson. 
Graham,  David. 
Hambleton,  Isaac  H. 
Hambleton,  Thomas. 
Hoffman,  John. 
Jenkins,  David. 
Kline,  Jacob. 
Kilbourne,  Col.  James. 
Kline,  Thomas. 
Mattoon,  Ansel. 
Patterson,  David. 
Park,  James, 
j'ettibone. 

iPoindexter,  Rev.  James. 
JKees,  John. 
Rollison,  L. 
Sebring,  Edward  L. 
Sharp,  Garrett. 
Smith,  Dr.  Samuel. 
Thompson,  Daniel. 
Thompson,  John  W. 
tWard,  John. 
tWashington,  Lewis,  Sr. 
tWashington,  Thomas. 
tWashington,  Wm. 
Westwuter,  James  M. 
Wilson,  James. 

Gallia 
Allen,  Richard. 
Audrey,  James  P. 
Bingham,  Dr.  Julius  A. 
Blodgett,  Reuben. 
tChavis,  John. 
Clark,  Daniel. 
Clark,  Wm. 
tCousins,  Joseph. 
tCrossland,  Chas. 
Davis,  Hiram. 
Eaton,  Dr.  Henry. 
Eblen,  James. 
tEllison,  Wm. 
Glenn,  Andrew. 
Glenn,  Curry. 


Glenn,  .Tames. 

Glenn,  M.  K. 

Hanger,  Frederick. 

Hanger,  (Joorge. 

tHarvcy,  JI,.|iry. 

Heacock,  .1.  d. 

tHocks,  Wm. 

Holeoinb,  A.  J, 

Holeonib,  K,  J, 

Holcomb,  E.  T. 

Holconil),  J.  E. 

Hdlconib,  lioti.  Samuel  R. 

tJamcs,  Caliph. 

tJanies,  Howell. 
Jarrett,  Gabriel. 
Kent,  Abel. 
Payne,  (ieorge  J. 
Porter,  John  I). 
Porter,  Marshall. 
Porter,  Sumner. 
Ross,  N.  D. 
Sisson,  N.  H. 
tStewart,  Isaac. 
tStewart,  .Jacob. 
tStewart,  James  W. 
tStewart,  .loliu  J. 
tStewart,  John  S. 
tStewart,  T.  N. 
Symmes,  Wm. 
Tate,  David. 

Green 

Arnett,  James  H. 

Atkinson,  Thomas. 

Barrett,  James. 

tBell,  John  H. 

Beven,  Abel. 

Clemons,  James. 

Coates,  Lindley. 

Coat,  Joseph. 

Compton,  John. 

tConway. 

tDavis,  James. 

Fletcher,  Robinson. 
Fletcher,  AVm. 
tGillingham,  AVm. 
t Johnson,  Hezekiah. 
Johnson,  Simeon. 
Little,  Cyrus. 
Little,  Robert. 
tLucas,  Wm. 
tMcAllister,  John. 
tMartin,  Harry. 
Martin,  Dr. 
Monroe,  David. 
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Orcntt,  Barach. 
tOverton,  Lewis. 
tShelton,  Walter. 
tSlo?.n,  Frederick. 
tWasliington,  Henry. 
Watson,  Dr. 
Whitney,  Wm. 
Wyuiiis,  Judge. 

Guernsey 

Boyd,  James. 
Broom,  Daniel. 
Brown,  Thomas. 
Craig,  John. 
Craig,  Samuel. 
Crooks,  John. 
Green,  John. 
Hall,  Edward. 
Leeper,  John. 
McCracken,  Alex. 
McCracken,  Wm. 
Miller,  Adam. 
Miller,  Joseph. 
Oldham,  M. 
Patterson,  Samuel. 
Reed,  Judge. 
Richey,  Andrew. 
Swayne,  Samuel. 
Thompson,  Ebenezer. 
Thompson,  Eleazer. 
Thompson,  Rev.  Evan. 
White,  P.  H. 

Hamilton 

Aten,  Adrian. 

Bailey,  Dr.  Gamaliel. 

Bales,  Asa. 

Birney,  Wm. 

Ball,  Flamen. 

Brisbane,  Dr.  BenJ.  Lawton. 

Brisbane,  Rev.  Wm.  Henry. 

Burgoyne,  Judge. 

Burnett,  Cornelias. 

Burnett,  Thomas. 

Busbnell,  Horace. 

Butterwnrth,  Wm. 

Cable,  Rev.  Jonathan. 

Carey,  Wm. 

Chase,  Salmon  P. 

Cheney,  Charles. 

Coffin,  Addison. 

Coffin,  Levi. 

Colby,  Dr. 

Coleman,  Mrs.  Elizabeth. 

Coleman,  John  H. 


Donaldson,  A. 
Donum,  Thomas. 
Fairfield,  John. 
Franklin,  Thomas. 
Glenn,  Edward  R. 
Harwood,  Dr.  Edward. 
tHatfield,  John. 
Hayes,  Rutherford  B. 
Hogans,  Judge. 
Jolliffe,  John. 
Lewis,  Henry. 
Lewis,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Lindley,  Aaron. 
Mussey,  Dr.  W.  H. 
Pennington,  Levi. 
Pfaff,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pugh,  A.  M. 
Pyle,  Mrs.  M.  J. 
Reynolds,  Samuel. 
RoLjcrts,  Hansel. 
Roberts,  Wade. 
Robinson,  Mrs.  Emily. 
Rusk,  Rev. 
Schouley,  Nathaniel. 
Stowe,  Professor  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher. 
Townshend,  Dr.  Norton  8. 
Van  Zandt,  John. 
White,  Micajah. 
Williams,  Hatfield. 
Wilson,  Rev.  D.  M. 
Wilson,  J.  G. 
Wilson,  Samuel. 

Hancock 

Adams,  David. 
Ardinger,  P.  D. 
Beach,  Dr.  Belizur. 
Bigelow,  Henry. 
Brown,  Ezra. 
Bushon,  A. 
Chadwick,  C. 
Cory,  David  J. 
Cox,  Hiram. 
Cox,  John. 
Engleman,  John. 
Haglar,  E. 
Henderson,  Fred. 
Huber,  Benjamin. 
Hurd,  R.  B. 
King,  John,  Sr. 
Markle,  Joel. 
Moral],  Joseph. 
McCaughey,  W. 
Newell,  Hugh. 
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Parker,  Jonathan. 
Porch,  Henry. 
Strothers,  Robert. 
Wheeler,  Jesse. 

Hardin 

tBray,  Tapler. 

Edgars,  David  H. 

Elder,  Culbertson. 

tHarris,  Henry. 

tHunster,  Wm. 
McCoiinell,  Isaiah. 
Newcomb.  Cromwell. 
tNewlan,  Henry. 
tNewlan,  John  A. 
Watson,  John. 
Williams,  Obadiah  H. 

Harrison 

Carnehan,  John. 

Clarke,  George  P. 

Cope,  Jacob. 

Cope,  John. 

Cope,  Joseph. 

Goff,  J.  H. 

Hammond,  Richard. 

Hanna,  Wilson. 

Hazlett,  John. 

Huffgins,  Henry  M. 

Hunt,  John. 
Johnson,  Micajah  T. 
t Johnson,  West. 
Lee,  Rev.  J.  B. 
I-ee,  Judge  Thomas. 
Lucas,  Henry. 
Lucas,  Edward. 
McFaddin,  Wm. 
McFarland. 
McNeiily,  Cyrus. 
Mead,  Joseph. 
Paul,  Samuel. 
Rogers,  Wm. 
Steele,  Dr. 
Swain,  Thomas. 
Walker,  Rev.  John. 
JWillig,  Lot. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Martin. 
Wilson,  Wm. 
Work,  Alexander. 
Work,  David. 

Highland 
Bales,  W. 
Boatty,  Alexander. 
Brooks,  Wm. 
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Campbell,  Richard. 
Cowgill,  Benjamin. 
Cowgill,  John. 
Doster,  Henry. 
Douglas,  Wm. 
Dunlap,  Dr.  Milton. 
Evans,  Noah. 
Fullerton,  George. 
Ghormley,  David. 
Ghormley,  Wm. 
Gillispie. 
Hibben,  Samuel. 
Hunter,  John  V. 
Keys,  Wm. 
Lucas,  Richard. 
McClure,  "Squire." 
McElroy,  Ebene^er. 
McElroy,  Thomas. 
Nelson,  John. 
Nelson,  Wm. 
Parker,  Samuel. 
Patterson,  Alexander. 
Rodgers,  Col.  Thomas. 
Sewell,  David. 
Smith,  Wm. 
Somers,  Absalom. 
Strain,  John  R. 
Strickel,  Stephen. 
Sumner,  Robert. 
Templeton,  Robert. 
Templeton,  Wm. 
Thuma,  Peter. 
Tomlinson,  Jacob. 
Tomlinson,  Moses. 
Ustick,  W.  A. 
Van  Pelt,  Jonathan. 
Williams,  Nat. 
Wilson,  Adam  R. 
Wilson,  Thomas. 
Wilson,  Wm. 
Young. 

Holmes 
Bell,  Alexander, 
liigham,  Ebenezer. 
Bigham,  J.  C. 
Crocko,  John. 
Crocko,  Kieffer. 
Finney,  John. 
Fleming,  James. 
Johnson,  Andrew. 
Johnson,  James. 
McClellan,  Andrew. 
McClellan,  Samuel. 
McClure,  John. 
Whitten,  Rev. 
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Adams,  Henry. 
Ely,  Rouse. 
Buckingham,  Henry. 
Healy,  Jacob. 
Healy,  Joseph. 
Palmer,  Rundell. 
Palmer,  Samuel. 
Palmer,  Seeley. 
Parker,  "Elder"  Ben j. 
Parker,  Nelson. 
Parker,  Rev.  Seth  C. 
Sherman,  Lemuel. 
Smith,  Willis  R. 
Strong,  Abner. 
Townsend,  Hiram. 
tWilson,  Wm. 
Wright,  Judge  Jabez. 

Jackson 

Bingham,  Julius  A. 
Crookham,  George  L. 
Ford,  Rev.  I.  N. 
Isham,  Asa  W. 
tJanes. 

Montgomery,  Samuel  G. 
tNooks,  Noah. 
tSteward  family. 
tWoodson  family. 

Jefferson 

Clarke,  Samaria. 
Clark,  Wm. 
Cope,  Joseph  H. 
Crab,  Henry. 
Crab,  John. 
tDavis,  John. 
George,  A.  W. 
Geor.ije,  David. 
George,  James. 
George,  Robert. 
George,  Judge  Thomas. 
Griffith,  John. 
Hammond,  Alexander. 
Hammond,  Hon.  John. 
Hammond,  Joseph. 
Herford  family. 
Holloway,  Jacob. 
Jenkins,  George  K. 
Ladd,  Benj. 
Ladd,  James  D. 
Ladd,  James  L. 
Ladd,  Wm.  H. 
Lindsay,  Dr. 
Lukens. 


McGrew,  Finley  B. 
McGrew,  J.  C. 
Mendenhall,  Cyrus. 
Orr,  George. 
Orr,  John. 
tPointer,  Thomas. 
Powell,  John. 
tRay,  Wm. 
Roberts,  Ezekiel. 
Robinson,  Wm. 
Stanton,  Dr.  Benj. 
Tetirick,  Elias. 
Tomlinson,  Carver. 
Updegraff,  David. 
Underwood,  Johnson. 
Watson,  John  M. 
Watson,  Mathew. 
Wolcott,  C.  C. 

Knox 
Delanow. 
Frederick. 
Townsend,  Thomas. 

Lake 
Butler,  Samuel. 
Howe,  Mrs.  Sophia  Hull. 
Marshall,  Seth. 
Pepoon,  A.  C. 
Pepoon,  Benjamin. 
Perkins. 
Root,  Phineas. 

Laiorence 
Beaman,  Rev. 
Campbell,  Hiram. 
Campbell,  John. 
Chester,  Rev.  Joseph. 
tCoker,  ToUiver. 
Cra.off. 

CreigL^on,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
tDicher,  Tames. 
Hall,  Dr.  Cornelius. 
tHoUy,  Benj.^min. 
t Johnson,  Gabo  N. 
Leete,  Ralph. 
tLynch,  Philip. 
McGugin,  Wm. 
tMathews,  John. 
Reckard,  Judge  Wm. 
Wilgus,  Chas. 
Wilson,  Stephen. 

Licking 
Bancroft,  Dr.  W.  W. 
Cane,  Norton. 
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Dnnlop,  Wm. 
Green. 

Hillyer,  Justin. 
Howe,  Curtis. 
Know! ton,  L,  W. 
Linnel,  Joshua. 
Rees,  John. 
Rose,  Lamuel. 
Whiting,  Christopher  L. 
Wright,  E.  C. 
Wright,  Wm.  S. 

Logan 

Aiken,  James. 
Aiken,  Joseph, 
Barnet,  James. 
tBird,  Erasmus. 
tBird,  Redmond. 
Boyd,  David. 
Boyd,  Robert. 
tDay,  Jolin. 
tDay,  Solomon. 
Dickinson,  Robert. 
Elliot. 

Forsyth,  J.  M. 
Fulton,  James. 
Fulton,  Thomas. 
George,  Henry. 
tHicks,  John. 
Hunt,  David. 
tHunt,  Howell. 
Jameson,  Cornelius. 
Jeffers,  Dr. 
Johnston,  J.  B. 
Johnston,  Ren  wick. 
Johnston,  Samuel  P. 
McAyral,  Dr.  R.  A. 
McRaille,  George. 
Mc Welly,  Paul. 
Milligan,  J.  C.  K. 
Milligan,  J.  S.  T. 
Mitchell,  Mathew. 
tMocksley,  Wm. 
tOverly,  Barney. 
Patterson,  Abraham. 
Patterson,  David. 
Patterson,  Isaac. 
Pickerel],  Henry. 
Pickerell,  Mahlon. 
Pickerell,  Wm. 
Rankin,  James. 
Richie,  Jonathan. 
tScott,  Henry  A. 
Scott,  Thomas. 
Sloane,  J.  R.  w. 
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tSprague,  Esau. 
Stanton,  Benjamin. 
tTabor,  Allen. 
Townsend,  Levi. 
Trumbull,  James. 
Trumbull,  John. 
Walker,  Judge  Jamea. 
tWhite,  Henry. 
Williams,  Asa. 
Williams,  Silas. 
Young,  John. 

Lorain 

Boise,  Eli. 

Brooks,  Samuel. 

Bushnell,  Simeon. 

tCox,  Sabraham. 

DeWolf,  Mathew. 

Fitch,  J.  M. 
Gillet,  Mathew. 
Hewes,  Lewis. 
I-angston,  Chas.  H. 
Loveland,  Abner. 
Manderville,  John. 
Niles,  Henry. 
Siples,  Wm. 
Soules,  Walter, 
Wadsworth,  Loring. 
Warren,  Luther. 

Lucas 
Anderson,  David. 
Ashley,  .James  M. 
Brigham,  Mavor. 
Conlisk,  James. 
Mott,  Richard, 
Scott,  Dr.  H. 

Madison 
Allen,  Wm.  V. 
Baskerville,  James. 
Baskerville,  Marshall  Pinkertoa. 
Paskerviile,  Richard  A. 
Baskerville,  Samuel. 
Baskerville,  Wm.  B. 
Byers,  Moses. 
Byers,  Newton. 
Creamer. 
Orcutt,  Daniel. 
Rapp,  Jonah. 
Slagle,  Christian  K. 

Mahoning 
Adair,  James. 
Andrews,  Chauncey. 
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Bailey,  David. 
Barnes,  Jacob. 
Bonsell,  Daniel. 
Burnet,  Henry. 
Eaton,  Daniel. 
Garlic,  Dr.  Theodatus. 
Hart,  Ambrose. 
Henry,  Francis. 
Hoge,  Wesley. 
Holcombe,  John  B. 
Holland,  Richard, 
Kidwalader,  Edward. 
Kidwalader,  Eli. 
Kirk,  John. 

Kirtland,  Dr.  Jared  Potter. 
Laughridge,  John. 
Moore,  Sampson. 
Morse,  Elkinch. 
Sharp,  Thomas. 
Bquires,  John. 
Thorn,  Wilson. 
Truman,  Daniel. 
Van  Fleet,  John. 
Wells,  John. 

Marion 

Ashbaugh,  Arminens. 
Ashbaugh,  Frederick. 
Botsford,  Wm.  Hiram. 
Clark,  Enoch. 
Clements,  Anson. 
David. 

Dudley,  Moses. 
Fisher,  Wm. 
Morris,  Joseph. 
Fetus,  Nathan. 
Spelman,  E.  G. 

Medina 

Burr,  Timothy. 
Hulburt,  Halsey. 
Hatteson,  Gyrus. 

Meigs 

Barrets  family. 
Holt,  Horace. 
Jiles,  Cyrus. 
Milles  family. 
Rathbon  family. 
Simpson  family. 

Miami 

Abbott,  Dr.  N. 
Brandrifl,  Rev.  Richard. 


Clyde,  George  C. 
Coate,  Elijah. 
Goates,  Jonathan. 
Coates,  Joshua. 
Davis,  Henry. 
Dooling,  Dr.  Wm. 
Fairfield,  Mikey  P. 
Green,  Wm. 
Hutchins,  Josiah. 
Jay,  Denny. 
tLawrence,  Henry. 
McCampbell,  John  Milton. 
McMurd,  Robert  T. 
Miles,  Ephraim. 
Miles,  John. 
Miles,  l^amuel. 
tNelson,  Jolm. 
Pearson,  Isaac. 
Pemberton,  Jesse. 
Pickering,  Burrell. 
Scudder,  James. 
Smith,  Lester. 
Stevens  Andrew. 
Stevens,  Samuel. 
Tullis,  John  T. 

Morgan 

Adams,  James. 
Arkins,  E.  W. 
Bagley,  Samuel. 
Beckwith,  David. 
Beckwith,  Solomon. 
Bundy,  Wm. 
Byers,  Thomas. 
Cheadle,  Rial. 
Coldasure,  Mrs. 
Cope,  Cliarles. 
Cope,  Nathan  P. 
Cope,  Wm. 
Corner,  Arthur. 
Corner,  Edward. 
Coi-ner,  Wra. 
Coulson,  Jehu. 
Deaver,  David  H. 
Deavcr,  Jonas. 
Deaver,  Mrs.  Affadilla. 
Dennis,  Adam. 
Devore,  John. 
Doudua,  Joseph. 
Dunlap,  Adam. 
Everett,  John. 
Eves,  James. 
Folk,  Wm. 
Gift,  Mrs.  Jane,     v 
Glendenon.  David.^ 
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Glendenon,  Isaac. 

Glines,  Wm. 

Graham,  Benjamin. 

Gray,  Tliomas  L. 

Guthrie,  Erastus, 

HambletoD,  James. 

Hambleton,  John. 

Harrison,  Wm. 

Hart,  .James  \V. 

Harvey,  John. 

Hughes,  Edward. 

Jones,  J.  K. 

Lavery,  Joseph. 

Lee,  Dr.  John. 

Little,  Dr.  H.  H. 

Mariam,  Cyrus. 

Martin,  George. 

Matson,  Eiinch. 

Millhouse,  Wm. 
Millions,  Daniel. 
Millions,  Robert. 
Millions,  Wm. 
Multon,  James. 
Nowlton,  George. 
Penrose,  Thomas. 
Porter,  Ralph. 
Reese,  Mrs.  Rhoda. 
Sheppard,  Isaiah. 
Smith,  Humphrey. 
Smith,  Thomas  K. 
Stanbery,  Elias. 
Stanbery,  Jacob. 
Stanbery,  Perly. 
Stokely,  Mrs.  Lydia. 
Stone,  John  B. 
Weller,  Henry. 
Williams,  Enoc. 
Williams,  Isaac. 
Williams,  Jno.  Thos. 
Wood,  John. 
Wood,  Joshua. 
Woodward,  Joseph. 
Woodward,  William. 

Morrow 

Andrews,  Samuel. 
Auld,  James. 
Benedict,  Wm. 
Brownlee,  Archy. 
Dillingham,  Richard. 
Eaton,  Joseph. 
Ford,  Gen.  Henry. 
Gordon,  Rev. 
Hammond,  John. 
Hammond,  Richard. 
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Hindman,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Hughes,  Benjamin. 
Hull,  George. 
Keese,  John. 
Luke,  Thomas. 
McClaren,  Robert. 
McGinnis. 
McKibben,  James. 
McNeal,  Allen. 
McNeal,  J.  F. 
Mosher,  Asa. 
Mosher,  John. 
Oshel,  James. 
Patent,  Mark. 
Preshaw,  Wm. 
Roberts,  Dr.  Reuben  I* 
Steele,  Wm. 
Tabor,  Wm. 
Taylor,  James. 
Walker,  Andrew. 
Walker,  John. 
Willets,  Joel. 
Wood,  David. 
Wood,  Israel. 
Wood,  Jonathan. 

Monlgomerff 
Aughey,  John. 
Bruen,  Luther. 
Coates,  David. 
Coates,  Henry. 
Herrman,  Henry. 
Jay,  Denny. 
Jay,  Samuel. 
Jewett,  Dr.  Adams. 
Jewett,  Dr.  Hibbard. 
Shedd,  James  A. 

Muskingum 
Bells. 

Brown  family. 
Buckingham. 
Elliot  family. 
Emerson  family. 
Gillespie,  Mathew. 
Gutherie,  Austin  Albert. 
Hodly  family. 
Harmon  family. 
McAtier  family. 
Marlow. 

Nye,  Maj.  Horace. 
Pennock,  Elwood. 
Speer,  Robert. 
Stitt,  James,  Sr. 
Terrell,  Adam. 
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Terrell,  Marlow. 
Wallace,  David. 
Ward,  Hudson  Champlin. 
Whipple,  Levi. 

Noble 

Calland,  Robert. 
Cleveland,  Timothy. 
Garner,  Peter  M. 
Her  ton,  Richard. 
Horton,  Thomaa. 
Leeper,  Rev.  Wm. 
Lingo,  Achilles. 
Phillips,  Rev. 
Steele,  Wm. 
Tuttles,  Church  B. 

Perry 
Burrell,  Almond  Hervey. 

Pickaway 

Doddridge,  Wm. 
Drisback,  Jonathan. 
Hanby,  Rev.  Wm. 

Pike 

fBarretts  family. 
tMuncea  family. 

Portage 

Case,  Truman. 
Folgier,  Wm. 
Frazer. 

Button,  Mrs.  Massey. 
Keen,  Greenbury. 
Quier,  A.  C. 
Bloane,  John. 
Steadman,  General. 

Preble 

Brown,  Rev.  Jas.  R. 
Brown,  Nathan,  Jr. 
Elliott,  Hugh. 
Oeeding,  Adam  H. 
Gilford. 
Graves. 

Kinnelly,  Daniel. 
Maddock,  John. 
Mitchel. 

Silvers,  Samuel. 
Stubbs,  Jesse. 
Stubbs,  John  W. 
Stubbs,  Newton. 
Talberts. 


Richland 

Blymyers. 
Craig,  Dr.  I.  U. 
Finney,  James. 
Finney,  John  P. 
Gass,  Benjamin. 
McClure,  Benjamin. 
McClure,  James. 
McClure,  John. 
McClure,  Samuel. 
McClure,  Wm. 
Martin,  Isaac. 
Martin,  James. 
Mitchell,  George. 
Reed,  John. 
Robbins. 
Roe,  Joseph. 
Saudersall,  Thomas. 
Wood,  James. 

Ross 

Anderson,  James. 
Chancelor,  Richard. 
Chancelor,  Robert. 
Claypool,  Isaac. 
Fidler,  Jesse. 
Fidler,  John. 
Fullerton,  Rev.  Hugh  8. 
Galbraith,  Robert. 
tGreen. 

Harmon,  ,Tohn. 
Jackson,  James. 
Langstren,  Chas.  H. 
Lunbeck,  Jo.seph. 
tMitchell,  Rev.  W.  M. 
Prizer,  David. 
Redmond,  Andrew. 
Sample,  John. 
Scott,  Sutterfield. 
tSkiligess,  Joseph. 
Steward,  Col.  Robert. 
Tulley,  Erasmus. 

Sandusky 

Bidwell,  Iberias. 
La  Fever,  John. 
Paden,  Hon.  H.  F. 

Scioto 

Ashton,  Joseph. 
Kennedy,  Milton. 
tLove,  Joseph. 
tLucas,  Dan. 
McClain,  Capt. 
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Seneca 

Grimes  family. 
Whetsels  family. 

Shelby 

Bennet,  John  S. 
Ogden,  Pharaoh  A. 
Roberts,  James  M. 

S(ark 

Austin,  James. 

Blakesley,  Jonathan. 

Bowman,  Isaac. 

Brooks,  Dr.  Abram. 

Brooks,  Edward. 

Brooks,  James. 

Brooks,  Samuel. 

Coates,  Isaac. 

Coffin,  Chas. 

Cole,  Dr.  Joseph. 

Cope,  Hiram. 

Cope,  Mary  Ann. 

Edgerton,  Gov.  Sidney. 

Erwin,  Mahlon. 

Folger,  Capt.  Robert  H. 

Fox,  Jehial. 
Gaskin. 

Gilbert,  Barclay. 
Grant,  Chas. 
Hall,  John. 
Johnson,  Ellis. 
Lukens,  Joseph. 
Macy,  Mathew. 
Macy,  Samuel. 
Marshall,  Benj. 
Mead,  Abner. 
Peirce,  I.  Newton. 
Purdy,  Fitch. 
Purdy,  Gerden. 
Quier,  Arome. 
Quier,  Mary. 
Rockhill,  Samuel. 
Rotch,  Thomas. 
Sperry,  I.  P. 
Stout,  Zebbes. 
"Williams,  Irvine. 
Williams,  Richard. 
Wright,  Alpha. 
Wright,  Dr.  Amos, 
Wright,  Clement. 

Summit 

Brown,  Jason. 
Brown,  John. 


Clarke,  Ezra. 
Hudson,  David. 

Trumbull 

Braden,  John. 

Brown,  Col. 

Brown,  Ephraim. 

Bushnell,  Gen.  Andrew. 

Coon. 

Douglass,  Thomaa. 

Fenn,  Benjamin. 

Fuller,  Samuel. 

Green,  Cyrel. 

Haines,  Acyel. 

Harris,  Milo. 

Hart,  Ambrose. 

Hayes,  Col. 

Hayes,  Seth. 

Hoffman,  B.  F. 

Hutchius,  John. 

Jenkins. 

King,  Judge  Leicester. 

Stewart,  Charles. 

Sutliff,  Judge  Levi. 

Tracy,  Azel. 

Weed,  John. 

Tuscaratotu 

Craig,  Wm.  H. 
Pox,  J,  W. 
Lindsey,  SamueL 
McClain,  Edward. 
McCIain,  Wm. 
Meek,  Robert. 
Powell,  F.  W. 
Powell,  Thomas. 

Union 
Carroll,  Asa. 
Cherry,  Samuel  A. 
Ferris,  Herman. 
Kinney,  Dr.  S.  M. 
tMayo,  Joe. 
Rathbon,  Dr.  Charles. 
Skinner,  Aaron. 
Skinner,  W.  H. 
Wood,  Judge  Wm.  W. 

Vinton 
Brown,  Henry. 
Castor,  James. 
Fogg,  Thomas  P. 
Hawk,  Benjamin. 
Hudson,  S. 
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Morris,  Abram. 
Ogle,  Heury. 

Warren 

Allen,  Abram. 
Allen,  David. 
Bateman,  Jacob. 
iBateman,  John. 
Bateman,  Warner  M. 
Bedford,  Wm. 
Brooks,  Dr. 
Butterworth,  Henry  T. 
Butterworth,  Samuel. 
Butterworth,  Wm.  B. 
Garr,  Job. 
Corwin,  R.  O. 
Evans,  Joseph. 
Farr,  Angelina. 
Farr,  Franklin. 
Hopkins,  Thomas. 
Miller. 

Mullin,  Isaac. 
Mullin,  Job. 
Nicholson,  Valentine. 
Potts,  Edward. 
Potts,  John. 
Potts,  Samuel. 
Fugh,  Achilles. 
Thomas,  Jonah  D. 
t Wilson,  Fred. 
Wilson,  Jesse. 
Wright,  Jonathan. 

Washington 

Bailey,  Uriah. 
Cottle,  Hamilton. 
Curtis,  Liberty. 
Curtis,  Eli. 
Dufer,  Abe. 
Eastman,  Adoniram. 
Fairchild,  Hiram. 
Fairchild,  Joseph. 
Fulcber,  Andrew. 
Garner,  Peter  M. 
Gould,  Ephraim. 
Hale,  Smith. 
Hale,  Levi. 
Harris,  Asa. 
tHarrison,  Geo.  Wm. 
Heald,  Wm.  S. 
Hibbard,  T.  B. 
Hovey,  Harvey. 
Hughes,  Benjamin. 
Jones,  Jerry. 


Lawton,  James. 
Lee,  Jonathan. 
Loraine,  Graton. 
Lund,  Isaac. 
McCoy,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Mallett,  Albert. 
Morris,  Andrew. 
fNorman,  Frank. 
Norton,  Rev.  Richard. 
Porter,  Thomas. 
Powells,  Washington. 
Preston,  Col. 
Price,  Abraham. 
Putnam,  David. 
Rice,  James. 
Ridgeway,  Tliomas. 
Shepard,  Gourtland. 
Shot  well,  Isaac. 
Shotwell,  Titus. 
Smith,  Harvey. 
Smith,  Wm.  Joseph. 
Steel,  Wm. 
Stephenson,  Dr. 
Stanton,  Burdin. 
Stanton,  Nathan. 
Stone,  Frank. 
Stone,  Gol.  John. 
Tuttle,  G.  B. 
Vickers,  Dr. 
Wilson,  Thomas. 

Wayne 

Battles,  Thomas  S. 
Bell,  Charity. 
Burr,  Timothy. 
Clark,  David. 
Cheney,  Hibben. 
Daniels,  Isaac. 
Degarmon,  Dr.  Joseph. 
Ladd,  Benjamin  W. 
McClelland,  H.  R. 
May,  Daniel. 
Oldroyd,  Charles. 
Perdu. 
Rose,  James. 
Seibert,  Samuel. 
Smith,  Thomas  L. 
Taggart,  Robert. 

Western  Reserve 

Brown,  Owen. 
King,  Leicester. 
Perkins,  Gen. 
Wright,  Elizur. 
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Wood 

Merriton,  Wm. 
Moore,  Lee. 

Miscellaneotu 
Cross,  Joseph. 
Fulcher,  John. 
Heberliiig,  A. 
Palmer,  Rundell. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

■^dums 
Everett,  Hamilton. 
Stevens,  Thaddeus. 
Walker,  Benjamin. 
Wright,  Wm. 

■Allegheny 
Taylor,  Charles. 

Beaver 
Brown,  Rev.  Abel. 
Gilbert,  Joshua. 
Rakestraw. 

Bedford 

tCrawley,  Joseph. 
tFidler,  Rev.  John. 
Perry,  Wyett. 
tRouse,  Rev.  Ellas. 

Berks 
Lewis,  Thomas. 
Scarlett,  Joseph  P. 

Blair 
Nesbet,  Wm. 

Bucks 

Atkinson  family. 
Beause  family. 
Blackfan  family. 
Brown  family. 
Buckman  family. 
Burgess,  AVilliam. 
Corson,  George. 
Pell,  Joseph. 
Heston,  Jacob. 
Ivins,  Barclay, 
Jackson,  Wm. 
Janney,  Richard. 
Johnson,  Wm.  H. 
Eenderdine,  John  E. 


Linton,  Mahlon  B.  and  wife 

Lloyd.  William. 

Longshore,  Jolly. 

Magilj,  Jonathan  P. 

Moore,  Richard. 

Palmer,  Jonathan. 

Paxson  family. 

Pierce  family. 
Price,  Kirk  J. 
Schofield,  Benjamin. 
Simpson  family. 
Smith,  Chas.  and  Martha. 
Swain  family. 
Trego  family. 
Twining  family. 
Warner,  Isaac. 
Williams,  Edward. 

Butler 
Brown. 
McGee,  John. 
McGee,  George. 

Cheater 
Agnew,  Allen. 
Agnew,  Maria. 
Barnarc',  Eusebius. 
Barnard,  Sarah  D. 
Barnard,  Sarah  Marsh. 
Barnard,  Simon. 
Barnard,  Wm. 
Bonsall,  Abram. 
Bonsall,  Thomas. 
Carson,  Charles. 
Cain,  Dr.  Augustus  W. 
Coates,  Levi. 
Corson. 
Cox,  John. 
Cox,  Hannah. 
Darlington,  Chandler. 
Darlington,  Hannah  M. 
Darlington  sisters. 
Evans,  Nathan. 
Fulton,  James,  Jr. 
Fulton,  Joseph. 
Fussell,  Dr.  Bartholomew. 
Fussell,  Dr.  Edwin. 
Fussell,  Wm. 
Groff,  John  A. 
Haines,  Joseph. 
Hainbleton,  Charles. 
Hambleton,  Eli, 
Hambleton,  Thomas. 
Hamer,  Jesse. 
Hayes,  Esther. 
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Hayes,  Mordecai. 
Hiiyiies,  Jiicub. 
Hopkins,  Thomas. 
Jackson,  Win. 
Kent,  Benj. 
Kent,  Hannah. 
Kimber,  Emnior. 
Kirk,  Isaiah. 
Lewis,  Elizabeth. 
Lewis,  Esther. 
Lewis,  (jrace  Anna. 
Lewis,  Marianne. 
Lindley,  Jacob. 
Maris,  Morris. 
Marsh,  Gravner. 
Mendenhall,  Dinah. 
Mendenhall,  Isaac. 
Meredith,  Isaac. 
Meredith,  Thamazine. 
Moore,  Charles. 
Moore,  Joseph. 
Painter,  Samuel  M. 
Peart,  Lewis. 
Pennypacker,  Elijah  P. 
Pierce,  Benjamin. 
Pierce,  Gideon. 
Price,  George  D. 
Preston,  Amos. 
Preston,  Mahlon. 
Richards,  Henry. 
tShadd,  Abraham  D. 
Speakman,  Micajah. 
Speakman,  Wm.  A. 
Sugar,  John. 
Sugar,  Wm. 
Taylor,  Wm.  W. 
Tliomas,  Zebulon. 
Thome,  J.  Williams. 
Trimble,  Wm. 
Vickers,  John. 
Vickers,  Paxson. 
Vickers,  Thomas. 
"Walton. 
Walker,  Enoch. 
Wliitson,  Moses. 
Williams,  James. 
Williamson,  Seymour  C. 
Wood,  James. 


Clearfield 

Atebeson,  George. 
Atcheson,  Wm. 
Cochran,  Isaac. 
Gallaker,  James. 


Kirk,  Jason,  and  sons. 
Westover,  Wm. 

Crawford 

Benn,  Jonathan. 
Brown,  M.  M. 
Churchill. 

Dauphin 
Lewis,  Dr. 

Delaware 

Dannakcr,  James  T. 
Garrett,  Isaac. 
Garrett,  Philip. 
Garrett,  Samuel. 
Jackson,  John. 
Lewis,  James. 
Price,  Benjamin. 
Price,  Philip. 
Truman,  George  S. 

Erie 

Henry,  Frank. 
Judson,  Dr. 
Towner,  Jehiel. 
Reeder,  James. 
Reeder,  Job. 

Fayette 

Benson,  Joe. 
tBlack,  Joe. 
Chalfant,  Mathew. 
Jackson,  John. 
Jackson,  Joseph. 
McClure,  Potan. 
Miller,  Jacob  B. 
Waller,  Thomas. 
Wares,  Joe. 
Webster,  Cato. 

Hampden 
Osgood,  Dr. 

Indiana 

Baker,  James. 
Baker,  John. 
Campbell,  Joseph. 
Dixon. 

Gamble,  George. 
Hamilton,  James. 
Henry. 

Huston,  John. 
Huston,  Robert. 
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Mitchell,  Dr. 
Mitchell,  Robert. 
Morehead,  James. 
Park,  James  L. 
Powell,  Wilson. 
Rank,  C.  K. 
Rank,  George. 
Rank,  Samuel. 
Rank,  S.  K. 
Rank,  Zenas. 
Spaukling,  George. 
Swispelm,  Jane  G. 
Thomas,  Jesse. 
White,  S.  p. 

White,  Wm.,  and  three  sons. 
Work,  the  brothers. 

Lancaster 
Bessick,  Thomas. 

Bond,  Samuel. 

Brinton,  Joseph. 

BrintoH,  Joshua. 

Brown,  Ellwood. 

Bushong,  Henry, 

Carter,  Henry. 

Coates,  Lindley. 

Eshelman,  Dr.  J.  K, 

Furniss,  Oliver. 

Gibben,  Daniel. 

Gibbons,  Joseph. 

Haines,  Joseph. 

Hood,  Caleb  C. 
Hood,  Joseph. 
Jackson,  Thomas. 
Mifflin,  Jonathan. 
Mifflin,  Samuel  W. 
Moore,  James. 
Moore,  Jeremiah. 
Peart,  Thomas. 
Russell,  John  Neal. 
Smith,  Allen. 
Smith,  Joseph. 
Smith,  Stephen. 
Thome,  I.  Wm. 
Webster,  George. 
Whipper,  Wm. 
Whitson,  Micah. 
Whltson,  Thomas. 
Wright,  Wm. 

Lawrence 
Anderson,  Alex. 
Bradford,  A.  B. 
Bushnell,  Rev.  Wells. 
Cadwalader. 
2f 
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Enwer,  Daniel. 

Enwer,  John  N. 

Hart,  Dr.  A.  G. 

McKeever,  Judge. 

McKeever,  Mathew 

McMillen,  White. 

Minich,  James. 
Mitchell,  S.  W. 
Semple,  Amzi  C. 
Semplo,  Eli. 
Sharpluss,  Benjamin. 
Stevenson,  E.  M. 
Walker,  W.  W. 
White,  Joseph  S. 
Wright,  Alexander. 
Young,  David. 
Young, John. 
Young,  William. 

Luzerne 
Gildersleeve. 

Mercer 

Bishop. 

Gilbert,  John. 

Gordon,  Rev.  George. 

Grierson,  Robert. 

Hogue,  John  I. 

Hogue,  Wesley. 
Jansan,  Mathew. 
Minich,  James. 
Squires,  John. 
Thorn,  Wilson. 
Travis,  Richard. 
Ward. 

Wilson,  George. 
Young,  John. 

Mifflin 
Johnston,  Wm.  B. 
Maclay,  Dr.  Samuel. 
Nourse,  Rev.  Joseph. 
Thompson,  James. 
Thompson,  Samuel. 

Monroe 

Singmaster,  Jacob. 
Vail  family. 

Montgomery 
Aaron,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Corson,  E.  Hick. 
Corson,  George. 
Corson,  Lawrence  E. 
Corson,  Dr.  Wm. 
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Garrlgues,  Benjamin. 
Newiwrt,  David. 
Pax80ii,  Dr.  Jacob  I. 
Pierce,  Eli  D. 
Read,  Tliomas. 
Roberts,  Isaac. 
Roberts,  John. 
Ross,  Daniel. 
Warner. 

Philadelphia 

Aaron,  Rev.  Samuel. 
Bias,  James  Gould. 
Brown,  David  Paul. 
Burr,  John  P. 
tBurris,  Sam'l  D. 
Coates,  Edwin  H. 
Davis,  Edward  M. 
tDepee,  N.  W. 
Earle,  Hon.  Thomas. 
Elder,  Dr. 
Fortune,  James. 
Furness,  Rev.  \Vm.  H. 
fGarnet,  Henry  Higblaod. 
Harrison,  Benj. 
Harrison,  Thomas. 
Hastings,  Samuel  D. 
Johnson,  Wm.  H. 
Lambson,  Capt. 
McKim,  J.  Miller. 
Moore,  Esther. 
Mott,  James. 
Mott,  Lucretia. 
Purvis,  Robert. 
Rhoads,  Samuel. 
tRuggles,  David. 
tStill,  Wm. 
Smith,  Stephen. 
tTubman,  Harriet. 
Twining,  Henry  M. 
Ware,  Isaiah. 
Whildon,  Capt. 
tWhite,  Jacob  C. 
Williamson,  Hon.  Passmore. 
Wise,  Charles. 

Somerset 

tSmith. 
Willey,  Wm. 

Susquehanna 

Bard,  Sam'l. 
Brewster,  Horace. 
Carmalt,  Caleb. 
Foster,  Wm. 


Lyons,  B.  R. 
Post,  Albert. 
Post,  Isaac. 
Warner,  Sam'l. 

Venango 

Conley. 

Clapp,  B.  Ralph. 
Howe,  John  W. 
Hughes,  John. 
Kingsley,  James. 
fLawson,  James. 
fLawson,  Job. 
McDowell,  Alex. 
Raymond,  Wm. 
Rodgers,  James. 
Small,  S.  H. 
Travis,  Rich. 

Washington 

Lemoin,  Dr. 
McKeever,  Mathew. 

Wyoming 

Drake,  Jonathan. 
Overfield,  Nicholas. 

Yo^k 

Fisher,  Joel. 
Goodrich,  Wm.  C. 
Jourdon,  Cato. 
Loney,  Robert. 
Miftiiii,  Jonathan. 
Mifflin,  Susan. 
Mifilin,  Sam'l. 
Wallace. 
Wierman,  Joel. 
Willis,  Samuel. 
Wright,  Wm. 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Newport 

Mitchell,  Jethro. 
Mitchell,  Anne. 

Providence 

Adams,  Robert. 

Buffum,  Arnold. 

Buffum,  Wm. 

Chace,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Buffnm. 

Chace,  Samuel  B. 

Mitchell,  Daniel. 

Walker,  Capt.  Jonathan. 
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VIRGINIA 

Brock 
Bryant,  Joseph. 

Wheeling 
tNaler,  Dick. 
Steele,  Joshua. 

Miscellaneous 
Smith,  Samuel  A. 

VERMONT 

Addison 
Barber,  E.  D. 
Barker,  Samuel. 
Fuller,  R.  L. 
Gordon,  Joseph. 
Robihs<;n,  Rowland  T. 
Rogers,  Joseph. 
Wicker,  Cyrus  W, 

Benninffton 

Robert,  Daniel,  Jr. 
Wilcox,  Dr.  8. 

Caledonia 
Bailey,  Rev.  Kiah. 

Chittenden 

Bigelow,  L.  G. 
Briggs,  Wm.  P. 
Byington,  Anson. 
Dean,  Professor. 
French,  Wm.  H. 
Hoag,  Nathan  C. 
Lovely,  Noble. 
McNeil. 

Stansbury,  E.  A. 
Young,  Rev.  Joshua,  D.D. 

Franklin 

Brainerd,  Hon.  Lawrence. 
Comings,  Andrew. 
Felton,  Charles. 
Green,  Rev. 
Kendall,  Col.  Samuel. 
Martin,  Jefferson. 
Sanborn,  E.  S. 
Sabin,  Hon.  Alvah. 

Lamoille 
Caldwell,  A.  W. 
Dodge,  Jonathan. 


Gleed,  Rev.  John. 
Hotchkiss,  J.  M. 
Safford,  Madison. 
West,  Hon.  John. 

Orange 

Grlswold,  Howard. 
Kimball,  F.  W. 
Moore,  Dr.  L.  C. 
Putnam,  Rev.  George. 
Rowell,  Hon.  A.  J. 

Rutland 
Marsh,  R.  V. 
Nicholson,  D.  E. 
Ranney,  K,  S. 
Rogers,  Aaron. 
Rogers,  Dinah. 
Thrall,  R.  R. 

Washington 
Arms,  Dr. 
Butler,  Dea. 
Miller,  Col.  J.  P. 
Parker,  Dea. 
Stows,  Stephen  F. 

Windham 
Frost,  Willard. 
Shatter,  Oscar  L. 
Shatter,  Wm.  R. 

Windsor 
Fletcher,  Ryland. 
Hutchinson,  Ozamel. 
Hutchinson,  Hon.  Titus. 
Morris,  Doa.  Sylvester. 
Woodward,  Daniel. 

WISCONSIN 

Bacine 

Bartlett,  J.  O. 
Bunce,  Charles. 
Dutton,  A.  P. 
FJtoh,  "  Elder." 
Peffer. 
Pick,  S.  B. 
Rp-ed,  Gen. 
Secor,  Dr. 
Steel,  Capt. 
Utley,  W.  L. 
Waterman,  W.  H. 
Wright,  George  S. 
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Waukesfia 

Brown,  Samuel. 
Chandler,  Daniel. 
Clinton,  Dea.  Allen. 
Dougherty. 
Goodnow,  Lyman. 
Mendall,  Dea. 


Walworth 
Thompson,  Charles. 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

Bigelow,  Jacob. 
Drayton,  Capt.  Daniel. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  OF 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS » 

(Organized  October  14,  1850) 


Adams,  Charles  B. 
Adams,  George. 
Alcott,  A.  Bronson. 
Allen,  Ephraim. 
Allyne,  Joseph  W. 
Andrew,  John  A. 
Andrews,  Erastus. 
Apthorp,  Robert  E. 
Atkinson,  Edward. 
Atkinson,  William  ' 
Augustus,  John. 
Ayres,  John. 
Barker,  Rensalaer. 
Baxter,  Thompson. 
Bearse,  Austin. 
Bigelow,  Dennis. 
Bishop,  Joel  P. 
Blakemore,  William. 
Blanchard,  Joshua  P. 
Bolles,  John  A. 
Botunie,  John,  Jr. 
Bouve,  Thomas  T. 
Bowditch,  Henry  I. 
Bowditch,  William  I. 
Bramhall,  Cornelius. 
Bridge,  Jonathan  D. 
Brimblecom,  F. 
Brimblecom,  F.  A. 
Browne,  John  W. 
Bryant,  David. 
Bruce,  Jeptha  G. 
Burlingame,  Anson. 
Burrage,  Alvah  A. 
Cabot,  Fred.  S. 


Capen,  liemuel. 
Carew,  Thomas. 
Carnes,  George  W. 
Caswell,  Lewis  E. 
Channing,  William  F. 
Channing,  William  H. 
Chase,  L.  G. 
Cheever,  George  F. 
Child,  Alfred  A. 
Child,  Daniel  F. 
Colver,  Nathaniel. 
Cornell,  William  M. 
Cowing,  Cornelius. 
Crosby,  Robert  R. 
Curtis,  John,  Jr. 
Cnshing,  Henry  D. 
Cutter,  Abraham  E. 
Dana,  Richard  H.,  Jr. 
Danforth,  John  C. 
Davie,  Johnson. 
Davis,  Charles  G. 
Denio,  Sylvan  us  A. 
Dodge,  George. 
Dodge,  Joshua  G. 
Downer,  Samuel,  Jr. 
Edmunds,  Edward. 
Eldridge,  John  S. 
Ellis,  Charles. 
Ellis,  Charles  M. 
Emmons,  John  L. 
Fay,  Emery  B. 
Fillebrown,  Edward. 
Fisher,  George  J. 
Fitch,  Jonas. 


1  This  list  of  names  is  taken  from  Bearse's  Jieminiscences  of  Fugittv0- 
Slave  Law  Days  in  Bostout  pp.  3,  4,  6,  6. 
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Fuller,  Richard  P. 
Gage,  Benjamin  W, 
Garrison,  William  I,loyd. 
Gibbs,  Jolin  B. 
Gilbert,  Timothy. 
Gore,  John  C. 
Gove,  John. 
Gooch,  Daniel  W. 
Greene,  Benjamin  H. 
Hamlet,  William. 
Hanscom,  Simon  P, 
Hanson,  Moses  P. 
tHayden,  Lewis. 
Hayes,  Joseph  K. 
Hersey,  Nathan  W. 
Hildreth,  Richard. 
Hilton,  John  T. 
Holman,  Joshua  B. 
Holmes,  Hichard. 
Holmes,  William  H. 
Hood,  Richard. 
Houghton,  George  "W. 
Howe,  Samuel  G. 
Howland,  David. 
Hovey,  Charles  P. 
Hoxie,  Timothy  W. 
Hunt,  Ebenezer. 
Hunter,  Thomas. 
Jackson,  Edmund. 
Jackson,  E.  W. 
Jackson,  Francis. 
Jameson,  William  H. 
Jenkins,  William  H. 
Jewett,  John  P. 
Kemp,  Henry, 
Kendall,  Stephen  B. 
Kimball,  John  S. 
Kimball,  Peter. 
King, John  G. 
King,  T.  Starr. 
Knapp,  Frederick  N. 
Lawton,  Johr  T. 
Layton,  Joseph  J. 
Lewis,  Enoch. 
Lewis,  JorI  W. 
Lincoln,  Henry  W. 
List,  Charles. ' 
Lloyd,  Samuel  H. 
Locke,  Amos  W. 
Loring,  Ellis  Gray. 
Lowell,  James  Russell. 
Mackay,  T.  B. 
Manley,  John  R. 
Marjoram,  William  W. 
Marsh,  Bela. 
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Marston,  Russell. 
May,  Frederick  W.  G. 
May,  Samuel,  Jr. 
McCrea,  J.  B. 

McPhail,  Andrew  M.,  Jr. 

Merriam,  E.  S. 

Merrill,  George. 

Minot,  George. 

Mitchell,  George  H. 

Moody,  Loring. 

Morris,  Robert. 

Mussey,  Benjamin  B. 

Nichols,  Henry  P. 

Nash,  Nathaniel  C. 

Nell,  William  C. 

Orne,  Otis. 

Osgood,  Isaac. 

Parker,  Henry  T. 
Parker,  Theodore. 
Parkman,  John. 
Parks,  Luther,  Jr. 
Perkins,  Thomas  C. 
Phelps,  Sylvester. 
Phillips,  AVendell. 
Pratt,  J. 
Prentiss,  Henry  J. 

Putnam,  Joseph  H. 
Quimby,  J.  p. 

Quincy,  Edmund. 

Raymond,  William  T. 

Richards,  James  B. 

Ritchie,  Uriah. 

Rogers,  George  M. 

Rogers,  John  S. 

Rogers,  Robert  B. 

Russell,  George  R. 

Russell,  Thomas,  Jr. 

Sargent,  John  T. 

Sawyer,  William  N. 

Sew?ll,  Samuel  E, 
Si  aw,  Francis  G. 
Sack,  Charles  W. 
f  milie,  J.  H. 
i  ..lith,  Chauncey. 
Smith,  Joshua  B. 
Smith,  J.  W. 
Smith,  Stephen. 
Suowden,  Isaac  H. 
Southwick,  Joseph. 
Sporrell,  V/iUJam. 
Spear,  Jckui  7.1. 
Spooner,  i.yuander. 
Spoon^      ^V^iHiamB. 
Steele,  William  M. 
Stone,  James  W. 
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Stone,  Milton  J. 
Storrs,  Amariah. 
Sullivan,  John  W. 
Swift,  John  L. 
Taft,  A.  C. 
Talbot,  S.  D. 
Tappan,  Charles. 
Thayer,  David. 
Thompson,  John. 
Tolman,  James. 
Towne,  William  B. 
Treanor,  Barnard  S. 
Trafton,  Mark. 
Trask,  Henry  P. 
Wakefield,  Enoch  H. 


Wallcutt,  Robert  F. 
Walker,  Dana  D. 
Warren,  Washington. 
Waters,  Edwin  F. 
Waterston,  Robert  C. 
Webb,  Seth,  Jr. 
Whipple,  Charles  K. 
White,  William  A. 
Whitman,  William  H. 
Wilson,  Alexander. 
Withington,  Oliver  W. 
Wright,  Elizur. 
Verrington,  J.  M.  W. 
York,  Jasper  H. 


MEMBERS    OF  THE    "LEAGUE   OF  GILEADITES"    OF 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS' 

(Organized  among  the  negroes  by  John  Brown,  January  15,  1861) 


Addams,  Joseph. 
Burns,  William. 
Chandler,  Samuel. 
Dowling,  B.  C. 
Fowler,  Jane. 
Gazam,  C.  A. 
Gordon,  William. 
Green,  Eliza. 
Green,  William. 
Hector,  Henry. 
Holmes,  G.  W. 
Howard,  J.  N. 
Johnson,  Ann. 


Johnson, Henry. 
Johnson,  Reverdy. 
Jones,  H.  J. 
Montague,  William  H. 
Odell,  Charles. 
Robinson,  Henry. 
Rollins,  Charles. 
Smith,  John. 
Strong,  John. 
Thomas,  Cyrus. 
Wallace,  L. 
Webb,  Scipio. 
Wicks,  Jane. 


And  seventeen  others,  whose  names  are  unknown. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  VIGILANCE  COMMITTEE  OP 

SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK* 

(Organized  October  4,  1850) 


Agan,  P.  H. 
Barnes,  George. 
Bates,  Abner. 


Clary,  Ljrman. 
Levenworth,  C.  W. 
fLoguen,  J.  W. 


*  Sanborn,  in  his  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Brown,  pp.  126  and  126,  prints 
this  roll  of  members. 

*  This  list  will  be  fouud  in  the  Autobiography  of  the  Bev.  J.  W.  Loguen^ 
p.  386. 
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Putnam,  H. 
Raymond,  R.  R. 
Sedgwick,  C.  B. 
Smith,  V.  W. 


Thomas,  John. 
Wheaton,  C.  A. 
Wilkinson,  John. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    GENERAL  VIGILANCE    COM- 
MITTEE OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA^ 

(Organized  December  2,  1852) 


Asher,  J. 
Burr,  J.  P. 
Bustill,  Charles  R. 
Depee,  Nathaniel. 
Goines,  B.  N. 
Gordon,  Henry. 
Hall,  Morris. 
M'Kim,  J.  M. 
Nickless,  Samuel. 
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Oliver,  John  D. 
Purvis,  Robert. 
Reason,  Prof.  C.  L. 
Riley,  W.  H. 
Still,  William. 
Wears,  Josiah  C. 
White,  Jacob  C. 
Whitson,  Cyrus. 
Wise,  Charles. 
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Abbot,  Major  J.  B.,  host  of  John  Brown, 
164. 

Abbot,  Rev.  J.  S.  C,  on  effect  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850,  on  family  of 
iugitives,  247,  248. 

Abduction,  Harriet  Tubman,  a  prac- 
titioner in,  6 ;  of  slaves  from  Missouri 
by  John  Brown,  8,  9, 338 ;  Rufus  King 
on,29n. ;  of  abolitionists,  rewards  for, 
52,  53;  of  slaves  from  Covington, 
Ky.,  by  Fairbauk,  01;  of  slaves  by 
John  Fairfield,  the  Virginian,  66,  67 ; 
methods  of,  employed  by  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ross,  101 ;  Still  on  abductions  through 
agency  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  118  n. ; 
sentiment  of  abolitionists  against,  150; 
by  negroes,  151 ;  by  refugees  of  Can- 
ada, 152,  153;  by  Southern  whites, 
153,  154;  by  Northern  whites,  154, 
155;  by  Burr,  Work  and  Thompson, 
155,  156;  by  Joseph  Sider,  157;  by 
Calviu  Fairbank,  157-160;  by  Seth 
Concklin,  160-162;  by  John  Brown, 
lfi2-165;  in  Brown's  plan  of  libera- 
tion, 166,  167 ;  by  Charles  T.  Torrey, 
168-170;  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Walker, 
170,  171 ;  by  Laura  S.  Haviland,  171, 
172;  by  Capt.  Daniel  Drayton,  172, 
173 ;  by  Richard  Dillingham,  174, 175 ; 
by  Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  175,  176;  by 
Josiah  Henson,  176-178;  by  Rial 
Cheadle,  178, 175);  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross, 
179-182;  by  Elijah  Anderson,  183;  by 
John  Mason,  183,  184;  by  Harriet 
Tubman,  185-189;  of  friends  from  the 
South  planned  by  Canadian  exiles, 
231,  232;  of  a  free  negro  from  New 
York  ^n  1850,  269;  of  negroes  from 
soutUuastern  Pennsylvania,  280;  of 
free  negroes  from  Northern  state  un- 
der law  of  1793,  295 ;  failure  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850  to  recompense 
South  for  losses  through,  341;  dis- 
appearance of  slavery  from  District 
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of  Columbia  attributed  to  the  U.  G. 
R.  R.  and,  341,  342. 

Abolition,  gradual,  17;  boats,  148;  in 
Canada,  190,  191;  sentiment  of,  in 
Northern  states  prevents  reclamation 
of  fugitives,  241-243;  immediate,  be- 
fore Garrison,  advocated  by  Bourne 
in  1816,  303,  304;  immediate,  advo- 
cated by  Duncan  in  1824,  304-306; 
immediate,  advocated  by  Rankin  in 
1824, 306-308;  immediate,  germination 
of  idea  oi,  307 ;  immediate,  formula- 
tion of  the  principle  of,  in  U.  G.  R.  R. 
neighborhoods,  357. 

Abolitionists,  hidden  methods  of,  2 ;  rec- 
ollections of,  main  source  of  history 
of  Underground  Railroad,  11;  char- 
acterization of,  12 ;  convictions  of,  17 ; 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850  detested 
by,  24;  in  Iowa,  43;  testimony  of, 
regarding  activity  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R. 
(1830-1840),  44,  308;  social  disdain 
borne  by,  48-50;  espionage  endured 
by,  50-54;  rewards  for  abduction  of, 
52,  53;  known  as  "conductors,"  60; 
destitution  of  fugitives  relieved  by 
expenditures  of,  76-78 ;  waterway  ex- 
tensions of  U.  G.  R.  R.  established  by, 
82;  temper  of,  shown  in  rescue  of 
fugitives  under  arrest,  86;  political 
affiliations  of,  99-101;  United  States 
Constitution  burned  at  meeting  of, 
101;  treated  with  justice  in  history, 
101;  penaltiespaidby,  102, 103;  settle- 
ments of,  in  Maryland,  119;  Brown 
Thurston  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  vet- 
eran, 133;  on  number  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
lines  in  Ohio,  136;  devices  of,  to 
secure  safety  of  fugitives,  141 ;  senti- 
ment of,  against  abduction,  150;  dine 
with  Fairfield  the  abductor,  154  n. ; 
risks  t?ken  by  an,  in  abducting  a 
slave,  155 ;  abductions  by,  along  the 
borders  of  slave  territory,  155 ;  appeals 
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of  fugitives  to,  for  aid  for  friends  In 
bondage,  168;  arrest  of  Charles  T. 
Torrey  for  being  an,  169;  number  of 
fugitives  early  aided  by,  in  southern 
Ohio,  192 ;  testimony  of,  on  the  effects 
of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850, 193 ; 
underground  work  in  Iowa  and  Illi- 
nois by,  194,  195;  Canadian  refugees 
visited  by,  199-201 ;  refuge  found  by 
runaway  slaves  among,  in  Northern 
states,  212,  213,  275;  visitation  of 
communities  of,  by  slave  hunters,  239, 
240 ;  prevent  reclamation  of  fugitives, 
241,  242;  irritated  by  mode  of  arrests 
under  Slave  Law  of  1793,  259 ;  efforts 
to  use  Northwest  Ordinance  in  defeat 
of  law  of  1793,  262,  263 ;  law  of  1850 
objectionable  to,  267-273;  possibility 
of  abduction  of  free  negroes  from  the 
North  under  law  of  1850,  declared 
by,  2()8,  269;  on  commissioners'  fees 
under  law  of  1850,  271,  272;  secrecy 
observed  by,  272;  characteristics  of 
pre-Garrisonian,  307;  grateful  em- 
ployment of,  in  helping  slaves,  310; 
societi'ff.  )f,  ctitioised  by  Webster, 
314 ;  iufor.nation  about,  among  slaves, 
"^''6;  exultation  of,  over  rescue  of 
'Terry  McHenry,  320;  residence  of  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe  among,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, O.,  321;  various  activities 
of,  326;  increasing  number  of  fugi- 
tives aided  by,  327;  restiveness  of, 
under  jurisdiction  of  United  States 
Courts  in  fugitive  slave  cases,  335;  of 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  abused  by  Missouri- 
ans,  347;  aid  rendered  fugitives  by, 
at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  348;  efficiency  of 
underground  work  of,  compared  with 
work  of  American  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, 350,  351;  support  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
by,  alleged,  351 ;  multiplication  of, 
due  to  the  U,  G.  R.  R.,  367. 

Adams,  Robert,  130. 

Agents  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  significance 
of  the  name,  67;  in  Baltimore,  68; 
employment  of  regular,  69,  70:  num- 
ber of,  87 ;  hospitality  of,  87-89 ; 
admitted  principles  of,  89,  90;  nation- 
ality of,  90-92;  church  connections 
of,  93-98;  churches  of  Massachusetts 
appealed  to  by,  99;  political  affilia- 
tions of,  99-101 ;  character  of,  101 ; 
penalties  suffered  by,  102,  103;  De- 
fensive League  of  Freedom  for  pay- 


ment of  fines  of,  proposed  in  Boston, 
103,  104;  notable  persons  among, 
104-112;  limited  area  of  operation 
of,  113;  in  Pennsylvania,  121;  in 
New  York,  122-127 ;  in  New  Jersey, 
123,  124;  in  Massachusetts,  129,  130; 
in  Vermont,  130,  131 ;  devices  of,  137 ; 
work  of  abduction  by  Seth  Goncklin 
as  one  of  the,  160 ;  fearless  work  of, 
at  Sandusky, O.,  276,  277;  Harriets. 
Stowe  and  John  Brown  as,  290 ;  Rev. 
John  Rankin,  active  in  ranks  of,  307 ; 
J.  R.  Giddings  one  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic of,  316 ;  appealed  to  by  Cana- 
dian refugees  for  abduction  of  friends, 
231,  232;  among  fugitive  settlers  in 
the  North,  261-253. 

Alabama,  purchase  of  slaves  by,  26; 
underground  line  from  northern,  119; 
Canadian  refugees  from,  195;  at- 
tempted abduction  of  Peter  Still's 
family  from,  160;  operations  in, 
planned  by  Brown,  167. 

Alcott,  A.  B.,  friend  of  Harriet  Tubman, 
186;  part  of,  in  the  Burns  case,  331. 

Alleghanies,  the  use  to  be  made  of,  in 
Brown's  plan  of  liberation,  166. 

Allen,  Abram,  special  conveyance  of, 
for  fugitives,  59,  60;  visit  of,  to 
Canada,  199. 

Alum  Creek  Quaker  Settlement,  leaf 
from  diary  of  station-keeper  in,  10; 
activity  of  station  in,  76,  77;  fac- 
simile of  record  kept  by  Daniel 
Osborn  of,  344,  345. 

American  Baptist  Free  Mission  Society, 
ministrations  to  refugees  in  Toronto, 
Canada,  3, 183. 

American  Colonization  Society,  objects 
and  work  of,  compared  with  those  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.,  350,  361. 

American  Historical  Review,  on  Under- 
ground Railroad,  5. 

Amherstburg,  Canada  West  as  a  receiv- 
ing depot  for  fugitives,  194;  visit  of 
Levi  Coffin  to,  200 ;  supplies  for  Cana- 
dian refugees  in,  214 ;  congregation  of 
fugitives  in,  225 ;  negro  mechanics  in, 
22(> ;  Dr.  Howe  on  condition  of  colored 
people  in,  226  n ;  Drew  on  condition  of 
refugees  in,  227 ;  separate  schools  for 
negroes  in,  229;  first  "True  Band" 
organized  in,  230;  comparison  of 
amounts  of  property  owned  by  whites 
and  blacks  in,  and  in  other  places,  232. 
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Anderson,  Elijah,  abductor,  183. 

Anderson,  William,  extradition  of  the 
fugitive,  from  Canada  refused,  352, 
353. 

Andrew,  Bishop  James  O.,  church  pro- 
ceedings against,  95. 

Andrew,  John  A.,  103;  appreciation  of 
Harriet  Tubman,  189. 

Andrews,  Ex-Pres.  E.  Benjamin,  on 
route  in  Massachusetts,  129. 

"  Anti-Slavery  Days,  History  of,"  in 
Illinois,  6. 

Anti-Slavery  in  the  State  and  Nation, 
on  refugees  forwarded  to  Brunswick, 
219. 

Anti-slavery  men,  Theodore  Parker  on 
the  first  duty  of,  109;  meetings  of,  in 
New  England,  171.    See  Abolitionists. 

Anti-slavery  movement,  Chas.  T.  Torrey 
engages  in,  168,  169;  humane  motives 
of,  286;  U.  G.  R.  R.,  a  causal  factor 
in  development  of,  290, 302 ;  character 
of  pre-Garrisonian,  307 ;  continuity  of 
development  of,  307,  308;  failure  of 
Uncle  Tom's  Ca6t?i  to  produce  election 
gains  for,  323. 

Aati-slavery  sentiment,  among  people 
irom  the  Southern  states,  31,  32,  41; 
reverse  on  l^'.ission  Institute  for,  156; 
in  Congress,  173;  settlement  of  fugi- 
tives in  communities  characterized 
by,  212,  242;  proof  of  early,  in  free 
states,  300;  influence  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
in  spreading,  302;  in  the  North,  309, 
310. 
Anti-Slavery  Society,  of  Philadelphia, 
of  New  York,  Harriet  Tubman  a  well- 
known  visitor  of  the,  189;  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 193;  of  Canada,  204;  bene- 
factions of,  for  fugitive  slaves,  222, 
223 1  persons  of  respectability  in  socie- 
ties, 308 ;  encouragement  given  by,  to 
bondmen  to  flee,  310 ;  reports  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  Mass  ichusetts  societies 
on  increasing  number  of  fugitives 
after  1850,  327;  of  New  England, 
meeting  of,  at  time  of  rendition  of 
Burns,  332. 
Appalachian  route  of  escape  for  slaves, 

118. 
Appleby,  Capt.,  master  of  lake  boat 

carrying  fugitives,  82. 
Arkansas,  abducting  trip  of  Fairbank 

into,  65. 
Armstrong,  abductor,  153. 


Armstrong,  J.  H.  B.,  operator,  42,  43. 

Arnold,  Hon.  Isaac  N.,  counsel  in  fugi- 
tive slave  case,  284. 

Arrest,  of  abductor  Calvin  Fairbank, 
158,  159 ;  of  abductor  Charles  T.  Tor 
rey,  169;  of  abductor  Capt.  Walk,. 
170;  of  abductors  Drayton  and  Sayres, 
173;  of  abductor  Dillingham,  174;  of 
abductor  Chaplin,  176;  of  fugitive 
slaves  in  the  North  between  1850-1H5(!, 
240,  241 ;  mode  of,  under  law  of  ITOa, 
257-259;  right  of  private,  under  law 
of  1850,  267;  of  fugitive  slave,  penal- 
ties for  hindering,  279;  of  operators, 
283;  of  negroes  in  tlio  South  during 
the  War,  287 ;  of  free  negro  in  Phil- 
adelphia, 317 ;  of  Jerry  McHenry  in 
Syracuse ,  318 ;  of  rescuers  in  Christi- 
ana case,  319;  of  Burns  in  i>  "Jton, 
331. 

Articles  of  Confederation  (164.'!) ,  clause 
for  rendition  of  fugitives  quoted,  19; 
absence  of  provision  for  return  of  fugi- 
tives in,  293. 

Ashburton  Treaty,  extradition  of  the 
fugitive  Anderson  from  Canada  sought 
under,  352,  3.53. 

Ashley,  Congressman  James  M.,  oper- 
ator, 92,  IW). 

Association  for  the  Education  and  Ele- 
vation of  the  Colored  People  of  Can- 
ada, 2;?3. 
Atcliison,  of  Kentucky,  on  loss  sustained 
by  slave-owners  of  border  states,  341. 

Baine,  Patrick,  owner  of  Harriet  Hay- 
den,  158. 

Bains,  Eliza,  operator  in  Portsmouth, 
Va.,  118. 

Baird,  Thomas  D.,  96. 

Baltimore,  fugitive  shipped  in  a  box 
from,  60;  agents  in,  68,  91,  117,  151; 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  Friends' 
Yearly  Meeting  of,  93;  abductions 
of  Harriet  Tubman  from,  186 ;  peti- 
tion of  Quakers  of,  against  kidnap- 
ping, 29(5. 

Baptist  Church,  appeal  to  societies  of, 
in  Massachusetts,  99. 

Barbour,  American  Minister,  on  nego- 
tiations with  England  concerning  fugi- 
tive slaves,  300. 

Baxter  and  Grant,  owners  of  Lewis 
Hayden,  158. 

Bayliss,  James,  on  canal  route,  142. 
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Beacon,  the,  reminiscences  of  "Early 
Settlement  and  Growth  of  Western 
Iowa,"  in,  7. 

Beard,  William,  visit  of,  to  Canadian 
refugees,  1!)9. 

Bearse,  Capt.  Austin,  doorkeeper  of  Bos- 
ton Vigilance  Committee,  73;  rescues 
from  vessels  by,  81;  on  stowaways 
from  the  South,  144. 

Beck,  Dr.  Isaac  M.,  brief  mention  of, 
32  71. ;  reward  for  abduction  of,  53. 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  counterpart  of, 
in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  322. 

Benedict,  Aaron,  reminiscences  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.,  (5. 

Benedict,  Aaron  L.,  runaways  enter- 
tained by,  7(J,  77. 

Benezet,  Anthony,  precepts  of,  49. 

Benton,  Thomas  H.,  159;  on  passage  of 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  311  n. 

Berrien,  Col.,  conductor,  144. 

Bibb,  Henry,  projector  of  Refugees' 
Home,  209;  stock  of  supplies  main- 
tained by,  214;  passenger  on  U.  G. 
R.  R.,  340. 

Bibb,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  school-teacher 
among  Canadian  refugees,  215. 

Bigelow,  Jacob,  operator,  117. 

Bigelow,  L.  H.,  130. 

Bingey,  Anthony,  on  escape  of  his 
family  to  Canada,  7(i ;  on  increase  of 
fugitives  arriving  in  Canada,  194; 
desire  for  freedom  of,  196 ;  on  refugee 
population  of  Ontario,  221 ;  on  effects 
of  Slave  Law  of  1850,  249. 

Bingham,  Dr.  J.  A.,  89. 

Blake,  Capt.,  fugitives  carried  by  boat 
of,  83. 

Blake,  of  Ohio,  bill  of,  for  repeal  of 
Fugitive  Slave  laws,  286. 

Boat  service  for  transportation  of  ab- 
sconding slaves,  81-83,  118,  145-148, 
219,  252. 

Bolding,  John,  seizure  of,  under  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  241. 

Booth,  Sherman  M.,  power  of  commis- 
sioners questioned  in  case  of,  270; 
penalty  imposed  in  case  of,  279;  case 
of,  before  the  courts  in  Wisconsin,  329 ; 
limits  of  state  authority  defined  in 
case  of,  330 ;  protest  against  Douglas 
legislation  in  case  of, 

Borden,  Nathaniel  P.,  130. 

Boston,  conveyance  of  fugitives  by 
William  I.  Bowditch  of,  61 ;  Vigilance 


Committee  of,  71-73;  escapes  by  ves- 
sel to,  81;  early  rescue  in,  83,  84; 
rescue  of  Shadrach  in,  86;  appeal  of 
Vigilance  Committee  of,  for  aid,  98, 
99;  attempted  rescue  of  Burns  in,  103, 
330-332;  aid  rendered  fugitives  by 
Theodore  Parker  in,  109,  110;  slaves 
sent  to  New  Bedford  and,  from  Vir- 
ginia, 118;  James  Freeman  Clarke  on 
protection  of  fugitives  in,  132;  refu- 
gees sent  from  New  York  to,  145 ;  to 
England  from,  145;  estimate  of  fugi- 
tives in,  235;  law  of  1850  denounced 
by  meeting  in,  244;  consternation 
among  fugitives  in,  240-248;  contin- 
ued residence  of  refugees  in,  after 
1850,250,251;  Lewis  Hayden  in,  251, 
252;  early  pursuit  of  fugitives  in,  302; 
Shadrach,  Sims,  and  Craft  cases  in, 
317. 

Boston  and  Worcester  Railroad,  80. 

Boston  Public  Library,  scrap-book  of 
Theodore  Parker  in,  8. 

Bourne,  Rev.  George,  early  advocate  of 
immediate  abolition,  303,  304,  306; 
political  action  against  slavery  pro- 
posed by,  305  n. 

Bowditch,  William  I.,  61,  132. 

Bowles,  Col.  J.,  letter  of,  on  U.  G.  R.  R. 
depot  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  347-350. 

Brace,  Avery,  16. 

Bragdon,  George  C,  on  stations  on  the 
St.  Lawrence,  127  n. 

Brainerd,  Hon.  Lawrence,  107 ;  fugitives 
shipped  by  rail  by,  146. 

Bramlette,  Gov.  Thomas  E.,  opposed  to 
pardon  of  Fairbank,  159,  160. 

Brant,  Chief,  fugitives  received  by  peo- 
ple of,  92,  203. 

Brennan,  Mr.,  escape  of  slave  from,  65. 

Brisbane,  W.  H.,  hiding-places  provided 
by,  CA. 

British  and  American  Manual  Labor  In- 
stitute, colored  children,  200;  origin 
of  Dawn  Settlement,  205;  work  of, 
for  Canadian  refugees,  214;  visited 
by  Levi  CoflSn,  220;  lumber  industry 
established  at,  223;  colored  settlers 
attracted  by,  229,  230. 

Brooks,  Prof.  W.  M.,  on  stations  in 
southwestern  Iowa,  33,  98. 

Brooks  family,  of  Concord,  Mass., 
friends   of  Harriet  Tubman,  186. 

Brown,  David  Paul,  counsel  for  fugitive 
slaves,  284,  285. 
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Brown,  Eli  F.,  hiding-place  provided  by, 
64. 

Brown,  Henry  Box,  shipment  of,  in  v. 
box,  60. 

Brown,  John,  notes  of,  relating  to  his 
raid,  8 ;  father  of,  a  friend  of  fugi- 
tives, 37 ;  League  of  Gileadites  organ- 
ized by,  73, 74 ;  transportation  of  party 
of,  through  Iowa,  79;  entertained  by 
J.  B.  Griunell,  i08;  strategy  of,  118; 
North  Elba  home  of,  a  terminus  of 
the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  127;  route  followed 
by,  with  his  abducted  slaves,  136, 164, 
165 ;  Missouri  raid  of,  162, 163 ;  effect 
of  his  raid,  165,  plan  of  liberation  of, 
166-168,  357 ;  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,  a  friend 
of,  183  n. ;  on  Harriet  Tubman,  185 ; 
concern  of,  for  fiKr'*'.*:  settlers  in 
Canada,  199 ;  influence  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
upon,  290,  301,  338,  339;  Col.  J. 
Bowles  on,  349,  350. 

Brown,  Mary,  owner  of  James  Hamlet, 
269. 

Brown,  Owen,  father  of  John  Brown, 
early  operations  of,  37,  301. 

Brown,  Wells,  befriends  the  fugitive 
William  Wells  Brown,  77. 

Brown,  William  Wells,  befriended,  77 ; 
conveyance  of  fugitives  to  Canada  by, 
83, 252 ;  qualities  of  leadership  in,  340. 

Buchanan,  James,  amendments  to  Con- 
stitution in  regard  to  fugitive  slaves 
recommended  by,  286;  Booth  par- 
doned by,  331 ;  appealed  to  in  Addison 
White  case,  334;  on  enforcement  of 
Fugitive  Slave  law  during  his  admin- 
istration, 353. 

Bucknel  and  Taylor,  slave-owners,  196. 

Buffalo,  boat  service  to,  83;  release  of 
alleged  fugitives  in,  317. 

Burns,  Anthony,  Theodore  Parker's 
memoranda  on  rendition  of,  8;  Vigi- 
lance Committee  fails  to  rescue,  73; 
attempt  to  rescue,  103;  case  of,  251, 
271,  283;  rendition  of,  .331-333. 

Burr,  James  K.,  one  of  abducting  party 
of,  Work  and  Thompson,  155, 156. 

Burroughes,  George  L.,  agent  of  Under- 
ground Road,  70. 

Bushnell,  Simeon,  case  of,  270 ;  penalty 
paid  by,  279. 

Buswell,  N.  C,  on  abduction  by  Cana- 
dian refugee,  152. 

Butler,  of  South  Carolina,  on  loss  sus- 
tained by  slave-owners,  341. 


Buxton  Settlement  in  Canada. 

gin  Association. 
Buxton,  Thomas  Fowell,  207. 


See  £1- 


Cabot,  Samuel,  Jr.,  103. 

Calhoun,  on  Drayton's  expedition  with 
the  Pearl,  173,  174 ;  on  an  enactment 
making  it  unlawful  to  aid  fugitives, 
309;  on  the  need  of  a  new  fugitive 
slave  law,  313;  championship  of  the 
Slave  Law  of  18.50,  314. 

California,  sanction  of,  to  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  246. 

Calvinists.    See  Presbyterian  Church. 

Camp^ell,  C.  B.,  58. 

Campliell,  Dr.  Alexander,  reward  for 
abduction  of,  53. 

Canada,  escapes  from  the  American 
colonies  to,  20,  292;  Clay's  negotia- 
tions for  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves 
from,  22,  299,  300;  knowledge  of, 
among  slaves,  27-30,  180,  182,  197, 
198 ;  underground  routes  through  New 
York  to,  35 ;  early  arrival  of  fugitives 
in,  43,  44;  entered  from  Detroit,  66; 
number  of  fugitives  forwarded  to,  by 
one  abolitionist  neighborhood  before 
1817,  87 ;  number  sent  to,  by  Chas.  T. 
Torrey  before  1844,  88;  fugitives 
received  by  people  of  Chief  Brant  in, 
92 ;  terminals  in,  127, 133,  134 ;  route* 
to,  via  Portland,  Me.,  133;  Ontario, 
the  goal  of  the  great  majority  of  run- 
aways, 140, 148 ;  extent  of  the  region 
in,  settled  by  refugees,  148,  149; 
hospitality  of,  149;  abductions  by 
refugees  of,  152;  excursions  of  the 
abductor  Fairfield  to,  153, 164;  recep- 
tion given  Fairfield  and  his  prot^gds 
on  their  arrival  in,  154;  enthusiasm 
in,  over  John  Brown's  Missouri  raid, 
165 ;  part  to  be  taken  by  refugees  of, 
in  Brown's  plan  of  liberation,  167; 
Dawn  Institute  in,  168;  delight  of 
fugitives  on  reaching,  178,  196,  197; 
ministrations  of  American  Baptist 
Free  Mission  Society  among  refugees 
at  Toronto,  183 ;  number  assisted  to, 
by  abductor  John  Mason,  184;  trips 
of  abductor  Harriet  Tubman  to,  187, 
189;  position  of  Canada  on  slavery 
question,  190,  191;  early  arrival  of 
fugitive  slaves  in,  192;  increased  in- 
flux of  fugitives,  193, 194 ;  refugees  in, 
a  representative  body  of  the  slave 
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class,  195,  196 ;  severity  of  conditions 
in,  198;  treatment  of  refugee  settlers 
in,  li)9,  200;  attitude  of  guverument 
of,  toward  refugees,  201-203;  con- 
ditions favorable  to  settlement  of 
fugitives  in,  203-205;  fugitive  aid 
societies  in,  201,  205;  Dawn  Settle- 
ment, 205-207  ;  Elgin  Settlement,  207- 
209 ;  Refugees'  Home  Settlement,  209, 
210;  objects  of  the  colonies,  210,  211; 
Dr.  Howe's  criticism  of  the  colonies, 
211,  212:  defence  of  the  colonies,  212, 
211!;  services  of  the  colonization  so- 
cieties, 213-215;  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  colonies,  21(),  217;  fugitive 
settlers  in  towns  of,  217,  218;  move- 
ment of  fugitives  to  the  interior  of, 
218,  219;  refugees  in  the  eastern 
provinces  of,  219;  refugee  population 
in,  220-224,  313;  occupations  of  refu- 
gees in,  223;  congregation  of  refugees 
in  towns  of,  225,  2'26;  prosperity  of 
refugees  in,  22(),  227;  their  domestic 
life  in,  227,  228 ;  their  school  opportu- 
nities in,  228,  229;  their  societies  for 
self-improvement  in,  230,  231;  their 
efforts  for  the  rescue  of  friends  from 
slavery,  231,  232;  their  taxable  prop- 
erty in,  232;  their  political  privileges 
in,  232;  their  value  as  citizens,  233, 
234;  return  of  many  from,  235;  in- 
creased influx  of  fugitives  into,  after 
passage  of  law  of  1850,  24(5-250, 
31(>;  escape  of  Shadrach  and  Jerry 
McHenry  to,  317,  318;  Glover  for- 
warded to,  328;  escape  of  Addison 
White  to,  334 ;  extradition  of  Ander- 
son refused  by,  352,  353. 

Canadian  Anti-Slavery  Society,  on  em- 
ployment for  Canadian  refugees,  204 ; 
on  refugee  population  in  Canada  West, 
221 ;  on  congregation  of  Canadian 
refugees  in  towns,  225. 

Canadian  Magazine  of  Politico,  Science, 
Art,  and  Literature,  on  Underground 
Railroad,  5. 

Canal  routes,  142. 

Cape  Breton  Island,  sea  routes  to,  219. 

Capron,  Effingham  L.,  operator,  131, 
132. 

Capture,  of  fugitive  slaves  thwarted, 
83-86;  under  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
240-242 ;  of  fugitive  settlers  in  the 
North,  316;  of  Sims  in  Boston,  317; 
of  boy  John  near  Oberlin,  335,  336. 


Carpenter,  Philo,  operator,  88, 147. 

Carpenter,  slave-hunter,  53,  54. 

Cass, Gen.,  Secretary  of  State,  appealed 
to  in  the  Addi.son  White  case,  334. 

Catoii,  Judge,  2H3. 

Cavins,  E.  C.  H.,  on  route  through 
Indiana,  112. 

Censor,  the,  containing  "  Sketches  in 
the  History  of  the  Underground  Kail- 
road,"  4. 

Census  reports  of  Canada,  on  refugee 
population,  220. 

Census  reports  of  United  States,  on 
fugitive  slaves,  2(),  44,  342,  343. 

Chaoe,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  BuiTum,  49;  on 
New  Bedford  route,  130. 

Chamberlain,  Hon.  Mellen,  36. 

Channing,  Dr.  Walter,  170. 

Channing,  Prof.  Edward,  on  prosecu- 
tions of  anti-slavery  men,  317  n. 

Chaplin,  William  L.,  abductor,  168, 175, 
176. 

Chapman,  Capt.,  on  delight  of  slaves 
reaching  Canada,  19(),  197. 

Charles,  John,  53. 

Chase,  Salmon  P.,  on  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  262 ;  on  the  fugitive  slave  clause 
in  the  Constitution,  203,  264;  in  the 
Van  Zaudt  case,  282;  counsel  for 
fugitive  slaves,  308,  309;  in  the  Addi- 
son White  case,  334,  335. 

Cheadle,  Rial,  abductor,  178, 179. 

Cheney,  Rev.  O.  B.,  37, 134. 

Chicago,  a  place  of  deportation,  83,  88, 
147;  terminus  for  line  through  Liv- 
ingston and  La  Salle  counties.  111., 
139 ;  multiple  routes  of,  141 ;  hostility 
of,  to  law  of  1850,  333. 

Chicago  and  Bock  Island  Railroad,  79, 
144,  165. 

Chicago,  Burlington,  and  Quincy  Rail- 
road, 79,  144. 

Child,  E.,  receiver  of  goods  for  Canadian 
refugees  at  Toronto,  202. 

Chittenden,  subscription  of,  for  release 
of  W.  L.  Chaplin,  176. 

Christiana  case,  280,  281,  317 ;  Thaddeus 
Stevens  in,  282 ;  effort  of  the  govern- 
ment to  enforce  the  law  of  1850  in,  319. 

Church  connection  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  helpers 
or  agents,  93-99;  of  Canadian  refu- 
gees, 216. 

Church  of  fugitives,  in  Boston,  246; 
in  Buffalo,  Rochester,  Detroit,  and 
Boston,  250. 
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Cincinnati  Enquirer,  the,  on  contention 
over  Addison  Wliite  case,  335  n. 

Cincinnati,  supplies  for  fugitives  pro- 
vitle(i  by  Wonuui's  Anti-Slavery  Sew- 
ing Society  of,  77 ;  Dr.  N.  S.  Towns- 
heiid  conductor  in,  104;  homo  of 
Harriet  Hoeclier  Stowe  a  station  in, 
10.");  work  of  Levi  CofHn  in,  110-112; 
multiple  routes  in,  135,  141 ;  appeal  of 
colored  people  in,  to  Mr.  Dillingham, 
174;  seizure  of  McQuerry  in,  241; 
counsel  for  fugitive  slave  cases  in, 
282;  effect  of  tlio  Margaret  Garner 
case  in,  302,  303:  observations  u.sed 
in  Cncle  Tom's  Cabin  made  in,  321. 

Civil  War.    See  War  of  Rebellicm. 

Claiborne,  on  loss  sustained  by  slave- 
owners from  IHlO-lS.'iO,  311. 

Clark,  George  AV.,  coiiperation  of,  with 
Capt.  AViilker  in  anti-slavery  work, 
171 ;  on  tlie  abductor  Win.  L.  Chaplin, 
176. 

Clark,  Lewis,  171. 

Clark,  Milton,  171. 

Clark,  Wm.  Feun,  friend  of  John  Brown, 
164. 

Clark,  Woodson,  informed  against 
slaves,  278. 

Clarke,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  on  north- 
ern opposition  to  rendition,  25,  103; 
on  extent  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  system,  113, 
114 ;  on  protection  of  fugitives  in 
Boston,  132  )(. 

Clay,  Henry,  negotiations  of,  with  Eng- 
land for  extradition  of  fugitives,  22, 
44,  299;  flight  of  slave  of,  27;  on  the 
execution  of  tlie  law  of  1850  in  Indi- 
ana, 48;  on  the  escape  of  slaves  to 
Canada,  192;  on  the  Canadian  refu- 
gees, 201 ;  on  the  difficulty  of  re- 
capturing fugitives,  242;  champion- 
ship of  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
by,  312,  314 ;  compromise  of,  315 ; 
proposition  of,  tliat  the  President  be 
invested  with  power  to  enforce  the 
law  of  1850,  319. 

Cleveland,  boat  service  for  fugitives 
from,  83,  252;  deportation  station, 
14() ;  eminent  attorneys  of,  in  Oberlin- 
Wellington  case,  282 ;  trial  of  Oberlin- 
Wellington  rescuers  at,  336;  celebra- 
tion in,  over  victory  of  abolitionists 
in  Oberlin-Wellington  case,  337. 

Cleveland  and  Canton  Railroad,  79. 

Cleveland  and  Wesleru  Railroad,  79, 143. 


Cleveland,  Columbus  and  Cincinnati 
Railroad,  79,  183. 

Cleveliind  Plain  Dealer,  on  results  in 
Oberlin-Wellington  case,  337. 

Clingnian,  of  North  Carolina,  on  value 
of  fugitive  settlers  in  Northern  states, 
341. 

Coffin,  Addison,  early  operator  in  North 
Carolina,  40,  117. 

CofHn,  Levi,  author  of  The  Remi- 
niscenres  of,  2,  4;  early  service  in 
North  Carolina  and  Indiana,  40,  117 ; 
methods  of,  61,  (>4;  reputed  presi- 
dent of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,69;  largest 
company  of  fugitives  entertained  by, 
76 ;  devotee  of  underground  work,  78, 
110-112;  on  John  Fairfield  the  ab- 
ductor, 153;  visit  of,  to  Canadian 
refugees,  1<)9-201, 218-220;  on  acquisi- 
tion of  land  by  Canadian  refugees, 
201,  202;  on  the  number  of  Canadian 
refugees,  221 ;  association  of,  with  R. 
B.  Hayes,  282. 

Coffin,  Vestal,  organizer  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
near  Guilford  College,  N.C.,  1819, 
117. 

Coleman,  family  of  refugees  near  De- 
troit, 23(). 

Collins,  James  H.,  counsel  in  defence  of 
Owen  Lovejoy,  283. 

Colonies,  fugitive  slave  clause  in  treaties 
between  Indian  tribes  and,  91,  92;  of 
f  "^itive  slaves  in  Canada,  205 ;  Dawn 
Settlement,  205-207;  Elgin  Settlement, 
207-209;  Refugees'  Home  Settlement, 
209,  210 ;  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe  on  refugee, 
211,  212;  his  criticism  of,  answered, 
213, 214, 217 ;  services  of,  215, 216 ;  con- 
clusions concerning,  217 ;  question  of 
extradition  between  American,  290. 

Commissioners,  duties  of,  under  the  sec- 
ond Fugitive  Slave  Law,  206 ;  creation 
of,  due  to  decision  in  Prigg's  case,  266 ; 
surrender  of  James  Hamlet  by  one  of, 
269;  power  of,  questioned,  2(){)-271; 
observations  of,  regarding  n'.)  own 
authority,  271;  remunerat.  ■  .  .     271. 

Committees  of  Vigilance.  See  Vigilance 
Committees. 

Communication,  methods  of,  56;  fac- 
simile and  other  illustrations  of  mes- 
sages, 10,  57,  58,  59,  79  n. ;  use  of 
signals  across  Delaware  River,  125; 
ease  of,  contributes  to  swell  number 
of  fugitives,  316. 
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Compromise  of  1850,  relation  of  second 
Fugitive  Siave  Law  to,  2tl6,  311 ;  repe- 
tition of,  witii  moditicationH,  proposed 
in  18«0,  286, '28(i;  not  a  finality,  320; 
how  regarded  by  Nortliern  people, 
324 ;  failure  of,  357 

Concklin,  Seth,  abductor,  157,  160-1G2. 

Conductors,  mcfthods  of,  (JO,  01,  64;  sig- 
niflcance  of  tlu;  title,  67;  regularly 
employed,  6!),  70;  number  of,  87; 
tlieir  liospitality,  88,  89;  their  prin- 
ciples, 89,  90;  their  nationality,  90, 
91;  their  church  connections,  93-98; 
political  alHliations  of,  99-101;  char- 
acter of,  101 ;  penalties  suffered  by, 
102;  proposed  Defensive  League  of 
Freedom  in  behalf  of,  103, 104 ;  nota- 
ble persons  among,  105-112. 

Confederation,  New  England  (1643), 
provision  in,  for  delivery  of  fugitives, 
IC ;  Articles  of,  quoted,  19. 

Congregational  Church,  operators 
among  members  of,  96-98,  168;  ab- 
ductor Charles  T.  Torrey,  clergyman 
of,  168. 

Congress,  speech  of  J.  R.  Giddings  in 
lower  House  on  fugitive  slaves,  105; 
speech  of  Owen  Lovejoy  in  lower 
House  on  f ugit'  /e  slaves,  107 ;  the 
expedition  ol  the  Pearl  subject  of 
debate  in,  173,  174 ;  resolution  of  1838 
in,  providing  for  punishment  of  per- 
sons aiding  fugitives,  193;  petitions 
presented  by  Kentuckiuns  in  upper 
House  declaring  danger  of  slave-hunt- 
ing in  Ohio,  242 ;  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1793  in,  254 ;  power  of,  to  legislate 
on  subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  255,  263, 
264,  268 ;  cases  growing  out  of  differ- 
ences between  slave  laws  of  the  state 
and  of,  260,  261 ;  counsel  for  fugitives 
elected  to,  282;  excitement  in,  caused 
by  last  case  under  law  of  1850,  285 ; 
agitation  in,  for  new  slave  law  in  1860, 
memorials  to,  praying  for  repeal  of  law 
of  1860,  attacks  on  slavery  in,  286; 
repeal  of  fugitive  slave  legislation  by, 
288,  289,  358 ;  Continental,  incorpora- 
tion of  fugitive  slave  clause  in  North- 
west Ordinance  by,  293 ;  attempts  at 
amendment  of  law  of  1793  in  lower 
House,  295,  in  both  Tl-'^iis'is,  29(i ;  agi- 
tation for  new  slave  law  (1817),  296, 
297,  301,  309-311;  Kentucky  resolu- 
tions against  admission  of  fugitives 


to  Canada,  presented  to,  290;  Slave 
Law  of  18.10  adopted  by,  311,  312.  'Mi, 
315 ;  message  of  President  Fillmore  to, 
December,  1850,  318 ;  Senate  supports 
the  President  in  enforcing  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  319;  Gerrit  Smith,  mem- 
her  of,  320 ;  Sumner  in  Senate,  on  exe- 
cution of,  325;  Kacino  mass-meeting 
declares  null  and  void  the  law  of, 
327,  328;  charged  with  improper  as- 
sumption of  powers  by  conven""" 
in  Cleveland,  336;  complainti 
Southern  members  of,  on  ace.  ..« 
of  loss  of  slaves,  340-342;  Southern 
members  of,  on  existence  of  Under- 
ground Railroads,  351,  352;  argument 
in,  to  prevent  secession  of  border 
states,  355;  caution  of,  in  dealing 
with  fugitive  slave  question  in  crisis 
of  the  War,  355;  inexpediency  of  re- 
turn of  fugitives  by  the  army,  recog- 
nized by,  36(5;  acts  of,  leading  up  to 
repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  366 ;  agi- 
tation in  and  out  of,  for  rigorous 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  357. 

Congressmen,  operators  among,  92, 105- 
108;  anti-slavery  champions  among, 
173;  pro-slavery  champions  among, 
173. 

Conlisk,  James,  92. 

Connecticut,  colony  of,  19 ;  undergr 
work  of  Samuel  J.  May  in,  36, 
anti-slavery  men  from,  organize  Scio,.  j 
Company,  38;  reward  offered  Indians 
by,  for  apprehending  fugitives,  92; 
personal  liberty  law  of,  245,  246,  309 ; 
law  of  cokiy  of,  against  aiding  fugi- 
tives, 292;  emancipation  by,  293. 

Conservative  party,  affiliation  of  negro 
voters  in  Canada  with,  233. 

Constitution  of  United  States,  fugitive 
slave  clause  in,  quoted,  20;  effect  of 
incorporation  of  fugitive  slave  clause 
in,  30;  burned  at  meeting  of  aboli- 
tionists, 101 ;  Giddings  on  relation  of 
the  law  of  1850  to,  105;  quoted  in 
support  of  immediatism,  206;  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  fugitive  slave  clause 
in,  255 ;  trial  by  jury  provided  for  in 
amendments  of,  267;  amendment  of, 
quoted  against  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
258 ;  slaves  not  parties  to,  259 ;  slave- 
owner's rights  under,  259,  2(51 ;  para- 
mount to  Ordinance  of  1787,  263; 
legislative  warrant  of  Congress  un- 
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der, 264;  effect  on  execution  of,  due 
to  Prigg  decision,  265;  Prigg  decision 
on  language  of,  '2t')7  ;  amendments  to, 
proposed  by  Buchanan  in  18t!0,  286, 
363,  ;«54;  adoption  of  Thirteenth 
Amendment  to,  2H9,  36(j;  fugitive 
slave  clause  embodied  in,  293;  dis- 
avowal of  fugitive  recovery  clauHe 
of,  by  Liberty  party,  310;  Webster 
on  disregard  of  the  slave  clause  in. 
314 ;  limitations  of  state  courts  under, 
330;  Ohio  urges  repeal  of  laws  injur- 
ing efficiency  of,  354. 

Contemporaneous  documents,  rarity  of, 
7  ;  Still's  collection  of,  7,  8;  Parker's 
memoranda,  8;  notes  left  by  John 
Brown,  8,  9,  165;  records  of  Jirch 
Piatt,  9;  leaf  frnia  diary  of  Daniel 
Osborn,9,  10;  extant  letters,  10;  let- 
ter of  William  Steel,  51,  52;  memo- 
randum of  David  Putnam,  Jr.,  55; 
facsimile  of  message  of  John  Stone, 
other  messages,  57,  58 ;  letter  of 
Thomas  Lee,  58,  59;  letters  of  E.  F. 
Pennypacker,  79  n.,  143  n.;  letter  of 
Francis  Jackson,  99;  item  from  Theo- 
dore Parker's  Journal,  109  ;  letter 
of  Parker,  110  ;  letter  of  Rev.  N. 
R.  Johnston,  161;  letter  of  McKier- 
non,  161,  162;  letters  relating  to  Har- 
riet Tubman,  185,  186,  188,  189; 
certificate  of  clerk  of  court  in  Sloane's 
case,  277  n. ;  advertisement  of  runa- 
way slave,  287 ;  facsimile  of  Osborn's 
record,  344,  .'145;  letter  of  Col.  J. 
Bowles,  347-350. 

Continental  Congress,  incorporation  of 
slave  clause  in  Northwest  Ordinance 
by,  293. 

Contributing  members,  significance  of 
ndme,  67. 

Conveyance  of  fugitive  slaves,  schedule 
of  "trains,"  55  ;  variety  of  methods 
of,  59 ;  by  vehicle,  60, 61 ;  as  freight,  60, 
155;  by  rail,  78-80, 142-145;  by  water, 
81-84, 144, 145 ;  methods  employed  by 
abdi^ctor  Fairbank,  158,  160;  in 
Brown's  raid,  164,  165;  in  Drayton's 
expeditions,  172,  173. 

Conway,  Judge,  347, 

Cook,  Hon.  B.  C,  counsel  in  fugitive 
slave  cases,  283,  284. 

Cornell,  Cornelius,  124. 

Corwin,  R.  C,  39. 

Cotton-gin,  effect  of  invention  of,  26. 
2o 


Counsel   for  fugitive   slaves,  281-285, 

308, 309,  :m. 

Court,  decisions  terminate  slavery  In 
Canada,  191-193;  provision  in  state 
Fugitive  Slave  laws  for  action  by,  237, 
2.38;  Wright  vs.  Deacon  in,  2.'i6,  257  ; 
Peter  alias  Lewis  Martin  in,  257  ; 
Commonwealth  vs.  Griffith  in,  2.58  ; 
Prigg  ji.i.  Pennsylvania  in,26i(-261,264 ; 
State  V.9.  Iloppess  In,  262;  Vaughau 
t'.o.  Williams  in,  262;  Jones  vs.  Van 
Zandt  in,  2()2;  various  courts  on  irre- 
concilability between  law  of  1793  and 
Ordinance  of  1787,  262,  264;  authority 
of  United  States  commissioners,  265, 
271 ;  case  of  Sims  ia,  269,  270;  Scott's 
case  in,  269, 270;  Miller  vs.  McQuerry, 
269,  270;  Booth's  case  in,  270,  279, 
329,  3.30;  case  of  ex  parte  Robinson 
in,  270 ;  case  of  ex  parte  Simeon  Bush- 
nell  in,  270;  speech  of  Justice  Nelson 
to  grand  jury  in,  272;  action  for  pen- 
alty under  law  of  1798  in,  273;  prose- 
cution in,  274;  prosecution  of  John 
Van  Zandt  in,  274 ;  Norris  vs.  Newton 
in,  27(!  Oliver  vs.  Weakley  in,  276; 
case  (ii  Sloane  in,  276,  277;  case  of  F. 
D.  Parish  in,  277;  Oberlin-Wellington 
rescue  case  in,  279,  336 ;  arguments  of 
Chase  and  Seward  in,  282 ;  hearing  of 
fugitive  Jim  Gray  in,  283,  284;  provi- 
sion for  appeal  to  United  States  Cir- 
cuit in  proposed  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1860,  286 ;  provision  in  House  fugi- 
tive slave  bill  of  1817  in  regard  to 
proof  of  title  before,  296,  207 ;  consti- 
tutionality of  law  of  1850  contested  in, 
327 ;  constitutional  limitation  of  state, 
330;  clash  between  federal  and  state, 
334,  336;  effect  of  jurisdiction  of 
United  States,  on  abolitionists,  335; 
trial  of  the  fugitive  Anderson  before 
the  Canadian,  .353. 

Covenanters,  friends  of  fugitives,  13-15, 
32,  90,  115,  235.  See  Presbyterian 
Church. 

Cowgill,  Dr.  Thomas,  38. 

Craft,  Ellen  and  William,  82,  262;  res- 
cue of,  317. 

Crittenden,  Gov.  John  J.,  pardons  ab- 
ductor Fairbank,  159. 

Crocker,  Mrs.  Mary  E.,  operator,  1.32. 

Cross,  Rev.  John,  prosecution  of,  50,  51. 

Crosswhite  family,  seizure  of,  102. 

Crothers,  Rev.  Samue.l,  32. 
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Cruse,  David,  victim  of  Brown's  raid, 

163. 
Gumrainp;8,  Jacob,  154. 
Curtis,  Gtorgo  T.,  on  tlie  power  of  a 

commissioner,  '271. 
Cusliing,  Deacon,  arrest  of,  283. 

Dalby,  Mr.,  fugitive  slave  of,  33. 

Dana,  Riciiard  H.,  visit  of,  to  Brown's 
farm  at  North  Elba,  127 ;  counsel  for 
runaways,  283;  counsel  for  Burns, 
331. 

Dane,  Nathan,  on  rendition  of  slaves  in 
Northwest  Territory,  293. 

Daniels,  Jim,  appeal  of,  to  John  Brown, 
162. 

Dan  vers  Historical  Society,  report  of, 
on  route  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  133. 

Davis,  Charles  G.,  counsel  for  fugitives, 
283. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  on  escape  of  slaves 
from  Mississippi,  82,  312,  31.'! ;  on  pros- 
pects of  non-execution  of  law  of  1850, 
315. 

Davis,  Joel  P.,  map  by,  140. 

Dawes.  Gen.  R.  R.,  on  communication 
in  underground  service,  5(5  n. 

Day,  Dr  ,  capture  and  incarceration  of, 
340. 

Deacon,  case  of  Wright  vs.,  25(),  257. 

Dean,  John,  counsel  for  fugitive  slave, 
285. 

De  Bai>tiste,  George,  agent,  70. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  quoted  by 
abolitionists,  24;  principles  of,  30;  as 
an  "  abolition  tract,"  31 ;  preamble  of, 
89;  quoted  in  support  of  iramediatism, 
306. 

Defensive  League  of  Freedom,  proposed, 
in;{,  104. 

Delaware,  reminiscences  relating  to,  11 ; 
anti-slavery  Quakers  in,  31 ;  Joseph 
G.  Walker  of  Wilmington,  67 ;  Thomas 
Garrett,  of  Wilmington,  110,  111,  117, 
322;  route  in,  117,  118;  refugee  from, 
lii5 ;  loss  of  slaves  by,  312. 

Democratic  party,  legislative  action 
against  Oberlin  College  proposed  by, 
1)7 ;  character  of,  100  ;  congressional 
vote  of,  on  Slave  Law  of  1850,  315 ; 
Compromise  of  1850  regarded  as  a 
tinality  by,  320  ;  governors  belong- 
ing  to,  on     personal   liberty   laws, 

Dennett,  Mrs.  Oliver,  operator,  133. 


Deportation,  places  of,  for  fugitive 
slaves,  36,  66,  82,  83,  145-148. 

Destitution,  among  fugitives,  76-78, 109, 
222,  223. 

Detroit,  crossing-place  for  runaways, 
66,  147;  agents  in,  70;  J.  M.  Howard, 
operator  at,  lOti ;  .sec^ret  paths  leadiug 
to,  135, 138 ;  arrival  of  John  Brown  anil 
his  abducted  slaves  in,  1(>5;  supplies 
for  Canadian  refugees  shipped  to,  203; 
fugitive  settlors  near,  236;  loss  of  col- 
ored members  from  church  of,  2ri0. 

Detroit  River,  escape  of  thousands 
across,  147. 

Devices  for  secrecy,  14 ;  need  of,  47 ; 
midnight  service  one  of  the,  54-56 ; 
guarded  communications  one  of  the, 
56-59;  hidden  methods  of  conveyance 
one  of  the,  .')!Mil  ;  zigzag  r<>ute8  one 
of  the,  61,  62,  302;  concealment  of 
fugitives  one  of  the,  62-()4 ;  use  of  dis- 
guises one  of  the,  iH-iil ;  multiple 
routes  and  switch  connections  one 
of  the,  70,  137,  141 ;  employed  by  ab- 
ductor Rial  Choadle,  179;  employed 
by  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,  181,  182,  187  ;  em- 
ployed by  Harriet  Tubman,  187,  188; 
often  neglected  during  period  1840- 
1860,  337. 

Dewey,  Rev.  Dr.,  loyalty  to  Slave  Law 
of,  238. 

Dickey,  Rev.  William,  32. 

Dickey  family,  87. 

Dillingham,  Richard,  charged  with  be- 
longing to  >  irganized  band  of  abductors, 
30;  attem^.ted  abduction  by,  174, 175. 

Disguisua,  ujed  in  helping  fugitives, 
64-<)7;  employed  by  Fairbaiik,  160; 
kept  by  Joseph  Sider  for  use  in  ab- 
ductions, 157. 

Dismal  Swamp,  place  of  refuge,  25. 

District  of  Columbia,  abduction  from, 
165;  disappearance  of  slavery  from, 
attributed  to  U.  G.  R.  R.,  341,  342. 

Dixon,  Richard,  38. 

Dobbins,  Rev.  Robert  B.,  32. 

Dodge,  Hon.  Simeon,  on  U.G.  R.R.  from 
1840  to  1860,  36,  37 ;  on  route  in  New 
Hampshire,  132;  an  operator,  133. 

Dodge,  of  Indiana,  vote  on  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  314. 

Doherty,  Fisher,  65,  66. 

Dolarson,  George,  agent,  70. 

Donnell  and  Hamilton,  Ray  vs.,  case  of, 
278. 
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Dorsey,  Basil,  rescue  of,  84,  85. 

Douglas  Bill,  U.  G.  K.  R.  work  before 
and  after,  l'J4. 

Douglass,  Frederick,  aided  in  New  York 
City,  3.5;  collections  made  for  fugi- 
tives by,  78 ;  refugees  shipped  over  New 
York  Central  by,  80;  as  agent  in  the 
South  before  his  escape,  91,  118;  on 
excitement  involved  in  his  secret  work, 
104 ;  on  Albany  route,  125,  126  ;  on 
Brown's  plan  of  liberation,  16(>;  on 
Harriet  Tubman,  1K5;  many  runa- 
ways assisted  by,  251,  2.'');{;  a  noted 
passenger  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340. 

Doyle,  Dr.,  ho;3t  of  John  Brown,  1(!4. 

Drayton,  Capt.  Daniel,  ahduistion  of 
slave  family  by,  172;  expedition  of, 
with  steamer  Penrl,  172-174. 

Drayton,  Hon.  William,  fugitive  slave 
of,  33. 

Dred  Scott  decision,  denounced  in  east- 
ern Ohio,  33(). 

Drew,  Benjamin,  on  employments  of 
Canadian  refugees,  204;  on  Dresden 
and  Dawn  Colonies  in  Canada,  207; 
on  effect  of  Slave  Bill  of  1850  on  fugi- 
tive settlers  in  Northern  states,  213; 
on  morality  in  Dawn  Settlement,  216 ; 
on  early  arrival  of  refugees  in  Canada, 
218 ;  list  of  refugee  communities  men- 
tioned by,  219;  on  thrift  of  colored 
settlers  in  Canada,  227;  on  schools  for 
refugees,  229. 

Duncan,  Kev.  James,  on  immediate 
abolition,  304-306;  political  action 
against  slavery  early  advocated  by, 
305  n. 

Durkec,  Chauncey,  278. 

Dutch,  agreement  of  New  Haven  with 
the,  for  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves, 
19. 

Dutton,  A.  P.,  runaways  sent  by  boat  to 
Canada  by,  82,  83. 

Dyer,  Dr.  C.  V.,  conductor,  144. 

"EARiiY  Settlement  and  Growth  of 
Western  Iowa,"  chapters  of,  valuable 
for  history  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  7. 

Eastern  states,  hidden  routes  leading  to, 
120. 

Edgerton,  Hon.  Sidney,  operator,  100. 

Edwards,  William,  cause  of  flight  of, 
27. 

Eells,  Dr.  Richard,  case  of,  278,  282. 

Elgin  Associai  ion,  formation  and  pur- 


pose of,  202,  207 ;  growth  of,  208 ;  im- 
provement of,  209;  Dr.  Howe  on,  212; 
regulations  of,  215-217  ;  new  settlers, 
of,  218;  special  schools  for  negroes  of, 
229. 

Elgin,  Lord,  participation  of,  in  secur- 
ing lands  for  Canadian  refugees,  202, 
207  ;  on  extradition  of  fugitive  An- 
derson, 353. 

Eliza,  escape  of,  in  Uncle  Totn's  Cabin, 
322. 

Emancipation,  celebration  of  West  In- 
dian, by  Canadian  refugees,  226,  227; 
gradual,  criticised  by  Kev.  James 
Duncan,  .■{05, 

Emancipation  Proclamation,  Phil  i  iel- 
phia  Vigilance  Committee  terminated 
by,  75;  restricted  operation  of,  287, 
356. 

Emerson,  R.  W.,  friend  of  Harriet  Tub- 
man, 186. 

England,  Rev.  W.  M.  Mitchell  in,  his 
book  entitlf  1  Unde.ry round  Railroad 
published  i".,  3 ;  fugitive  slaves  shipped 
to,  82,  133,  145;  Cowper's  stanza  on 
hospitality  of,  to  slaves,  (pioted,  149; 
act  abolishing  slavery  in  colonies  of, 
190;  refuses  extradition,  192;  Clay 
on  England's  admission  of  fugitives 
to  Canada,  201 ;  money  collected  in, 
for  benefit  of  refugees,  206;  escape  of 
fugitives  to,  after  passage  of  law  of 
18,50,  249;  negotiations  with,  regard- 
ing extradition,  299,  300,  302;  escape 
of  William  and  Ellen  Craft  to,  317. 

English  Colonial  Church  and  Scrhool 
Society,  schools  for  refugees  main- 
tained by,  215. 

English  settlers,  underground  work  of, 
92. 

Episcopal  Church,  appeal  to  societies  of, 
99. 

Estimate  of  fugitives  escaping  into 
Ohio,  same  for  Philadelphia,  346. 

Eustace,  Hon.  J.  V.,  counsel  in  fugitive 
slave  case,  284. 

Evans,  John,  197. 

Evans,  Philip,  70. 

Everett,  John,  conductor,  124. 

Experiment,  the,  on  number  of  lines  of 
escape  in  Ohio,  135. 

Fairbank,  Cat.vin,  abductor,  28,  fil, 
150,  1.57-159,  251 ;  devices  of,  65,  1(10; 
on  refugee  settlers  near  Detroit,  236. 
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Fairchild,  James  H.,  pamphlet  on  The 
Underground  Railroad  by,  5  ;  on 
Oberlia  as  an  anti-slavery  centre, 
89,  97. 

Fairfield,  John,  the  abductor,  devices 
of,  65-<J7, 153,  178. 

Falley,  Lewis,  map  of  underground 
routes  in  Indiana  by,  137-139. 

Federal  Convention,  a  concession  of,  to 
slavery,  20 ;  fugitive  slave  clause  em- 
bodied in  United  States  Constitution 
by,  2!)3 ;  work  of,  ratified  by  state  con- 
ventions, 294. 

Fessenden,  Gen.  Samuel,  operator,  106, 
133 ;  address  of,  at  funeral  of  Charles 
T.  Torrey,  170. 

Fifteenth  Amendment,  adoption  of,  cele- 
brated in  Cincinnati,  111. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  pardon  of  Capt.  Dray- 
ton by,  173;  signed  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  314;  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  318 ;  attempt  of,  to  enforce 
the  law,  319 ;  connection  of,  with  the 
Shadrach  rescue  and  Christiana 
tragedy,  319. 

Firelands  Pioneer,  on  Underground 
Railroad,  5. 

Fisher,  Hon.  M.  M.,  on  New  Bedford 
route,  130. 

Florida,  a  refuge  for  runaways,  25 ;  es- 
cape of  slave  from  Jacksonville,  81, 
145  ;  Capt.  Walker's  attempted  ab- 
duction of  slaves  from,  170. 

Foote,  Mr.,  173. 

Forsyth,  J.  M.,  reminiscence  of,  13. 

Fort  Maiden,  C.W.    See  Amherstburg. 

Foster,  Stephen  and  Abby  Kelley, 
operators,  132. 

Fountain,  Capt.,  abduction  by,  from 
Virginia,  81. 

Fountain  City,  Ind.,  work  of  Levi  CoflSn 
in,  111 ;  multiple  routes  of,  141. 

Fox,  George,  anti-slavery  principles  of, 
93. 

Frances,  Dr.,  109, 110. 

Frazee,  Jolm  H.,  operator,  88. 

Frazier,  Wm.  A.,  reward  for  abduction 
of,  53. 

Free  Presbyterian  Church,  formation 
of,  !)6. 

Freedman's  Bureau,  establishment  of, 
111. 

Freedom,  slaves'  love  of,  14,  25,  178, 
195-li»7. 

Free  Soil  party,  100,  300 ;  principles  of, 


321;  abolitionists'  share  in  organiza- 
tion  of,  326;  state  convention  of,  at 
time  of  attempted  rescue  of  Burns,  332. 

From  Dixie  to  Canada,  by  H.  U.  John- 
son, 4. 

Fry,  Gen.  Speed  S.,  159, 160. 

Fugitive  slaves,  memoranda  of,  in  tran- 
sit, 9,  10 ;  hiding-places  of,  13,  63,  64 ; 
routes  of,  in  southern  Illinois,  14,  15, 
135,  139,  141 ;  in  eastern  Indiana,  16, 
137, 138,  141,  142;  rendition  of,  in  the 
colonies,  19,  20;  refuges  of,  in  the 
Southern  states  and  adjoining  regions, 
25 ;  United  States  census  reports  on ,  26, 
342,  343 ;  by  whom  encouraged  along 
the  way,  32 ;  rescue  of,  38,  39,  83-8(i, 
240,  273,  276,  27''  '"■^4,  336;  earliest 
arrivals  of,  in  Ci.  a,  43 ;  pursuit  of, 
51,  52;  methods  o.  conveying,  59-62; 
transportation  of,  over  steam  rail- 
roads, 59,  78-81,  122-124,  128,  130,  132, 
133,  142-145,  164,  165;  disguises  fur- 
nished, 64-67 ;  destitution  among,  76- 
78,  109;  transportation  of,  by  boat, 
82, 83, 146-148 ;  escapes  of,  to  England, 
82,  133,  145,  249,  317 ;  friends  of,  in 
Iowa,  95,  98, 194, 195 ;  Oberlin,  a  well- 
known  refuge  for,  97 ;  prosecutions  for 
aiding,  102,  103,  254,  273-281,  283-285, 
317  ;  notable  friends  of,  104-112  ; 
main  routes  of,  118, 119,  l.'M;  routes  of, 
through  Pennsylvania, 120-123, through 
New  Jersey  and  New  York,  12:5-128, 
through  Massachusetts,  128  - 133, 
through  Vermont,  130,  131  ;  James 
Freeman  Clarke  on  protection  given, in 
Bo.ston,  1.32  n. ;  routes  of,  through  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  l.')3,  134,  Ohio, 
134-137,  140,  Western  states,  134-141 ; 
Ontario  the  goal  of  the  great  m.ajority 
of,  140, 147 ;  escapes  of,  by  sea,  144, 145 ; 
journey  of  John  Brown  and  party  of, 
through  Iowa,  164 ;  use  of,  in  Brown's 
plan  of  liberation,  167 ;  delight  of,  on 
reaching  Canada,  178,  liMi,  197 ;  escape 
of,  from  Canada  to  United  States,  190 ; 
rumors  of  Canada  among,  192  ;  num- 
bers of,  early  forwarded  to  Canada, 
192;  resolution  in  Congress  regarding 
friends  of,  193;  number  of,  arriving 
daily  in  Canada,  194;  character  of  Cana- 
dian refugees, states  whence  they  came, 
195;  general  condition  of,  in  Canada, 
198 ;  treatment  of,  in  Canada,  199-201 ; 
attitude  of  Canadian  government  to- 
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ward, 201-203;  befriended  by  Indians 
in  Canada,  203 ;  colonies  of,  in  Canada, 
205;    Dawn    Settlement  of,  205-207; 
Elgin  Settlement  of,  207, 209 ;  occupa- 
tion of,  in  the  colonies,  207,  223,  224, 
226;  progress  of,  in  Canada,  208,  20i), 
224-228;  Refugees'  Home  Settlement 
of,  209,  210;  purpose  of  the  colonies, 
210,  211 ;  Howe's  criticism  of  the  colo- 
nies, 211,  212 ;  defence  of  the  colonies, 
212-217 ;  fugitive  settlers  in  the  towns 
of  Canada,  217,  218,  225,  226 ;  spread 
of,  in  Ontario,  218, 219 ;  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  219;    number   of   abiding 
places  for,  in  Canada,  219,  220;  popu- 
lation of,  in  Canada,  220-222;  desti- 
tute condition  of,  on  arrival,  222,  223; 
domestic  relations  of,  227, 228 ;  schools 
for,  in  Canada,  22H-2;50 ;  associations 
for  self-improvement  among,  230, 231 ; 
taxable    property  of,    232;    political 
rights  of,  in  C        .a,  233 ;  their  value 
as  citizens,  233,  234 ;  numbers  of,  and 
risks  of,  settling  in  Northern  states, 
236-238;    pursuit    of,    240,    241,   317: 
seizure  of,  under  law  of  1850,  241,242; 
increased  difficulty  of  reclamation  of, 
in  Northern  states,  242,  243;    mass- 
meetings  in  favor  of,  244 ;  enactment 
of  personal  liberty  laws  in  defence  of, 
245,  246;  consternation  among,  in  the 
North,  due  to  law  of  1850,  246-248, 
316 ;  Boston  a  favorite  resort  for,  246 ; 
exodus  of,  from  the  States,  249,250; 
continued  residence  of,  in  the  States 
after  passage  of  law  of  1850,  250,  261 ; 
underground    men    among,    251-253; 
question  of  state's  power  to  legislate 
concerning,  260,  261;    first   congres- 
sional  enactment    concerning,  ques- 
tioned, 263,  264 ;  effect  of  Prigg  deci- 
sion in  Northern  states,  265 ;  penalties 
under  law  of   1850  for  aiding,  271; 
fervor  in  aiding,  after  1850,  273,  357 ; 
penalties  for  aiding,  273-281 ;  counsel 
for,  281-285, 308, 309 ;  arrest  of  friends 
of,  283-285;  army  officers  forbidden 
to  restore,  287 ;  colonial  laws  against, 
290-293;  question  of  extradition  of,  in 
1787,  293 ;  Kentucky's  protest  against 
admission  of,  to  Canada,  2!H);  signifi- 
cance of  diplomatic  negotiations  re- 
garding, 300 ;  effect  of  appeal  of,  301 ; 
from  the  border  and    cotton  states, 
312;  non-delivery  of,  as  a  Southern 


grievance,  314 ;  as  missionaries  in  the 
cause  of  freedom,  323, 348,  ;i57 ;  Garri- 
son on,  as   public   speakers,  325  n. ; 
Sumner  on  the  import  of  the  appeal 
of,  to  Northern  communities,  325;  in- 
creasing number  after  1850,  3i'8 ;  com- 
putation of  number  aided  in  Ohio  and 
Philadelphia,  346 ;  letter  regarding  aid 
given  to,  at  Lawrence,  Kan.,  347-.'5.'iO; 
significance  of  controversy  in  regard 
to,  356. 
Fugitive  slave  cases,  102,  103,  254,  273- 
281,  283-286,  317  ;  during  period  1840- 
1860,  337. 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1793,  substance 
of,  21,  22  •  inefficiency  of,  22,  31,  47; 
support  of  state  laws  given  to,  22, 237, 
238 ;  origin  of  demand  for,  254 ;  analy- 
sis and  characterization  of,  254,  255 ; 
appeal  to  Ordinance  of  1787  for  over- 
throw of,  262 ;  court  decisions  on  ir- 
reconcilability between  Ordinance  of 
1787   and,   263;    constitutionality  of, 
204,  2(i5;  prosecutions  and  penalties 
under,  272-281 ;  Josiah  Quincy  counsel 
in  one  of   the  earliest  cases  under, 
283;    early    resistance    to,   294,    295; 
attempts  at  amendment  of,  296-298; 
effect  of  Prigg  decision  on  effective- 
ness of,  309. 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1850,  reason  for 
enactment  of,  2;  destruction  of  rec- 
ords of  fugitives  aided,  due  to,  7, 10, 
11 ;  Parker's  memoranda  of  resistance 
to,  in  Boston,  8 ;  causes  wliieh  led  to 
enactment  of,  22,  44,  173,  174,  265, 
290,  309-311,  357;  substance  of,  23; 
effect  of,  24,  25,  40,  44,  48,  71-76,  187, 
193,  194,  213,  214,  240,  241,  249,  250, 
310,  317,   321,  323,   ;VM,    338;    insist- 
ance   of   lower    Southern   states   on 
enactment  of,  30;  penalties  provided 
by,  48,  102;   vigilance  committees  a 
product  of,  71-76;    denunciation  of, 
by  Theodore  Parker,  90;    appeal  to 
cl'ur'hcs  evoked  by,  98,  99;  Defensive 
Leasi'.e  of  Freedom  for  persons  vio- 
lating, 103,  104  ;    Congressman  J.  R. 
Giddings    defies,    105  ;    members   of 
Congress   violating,    10()-108  ;    other 
notable  persons  among  violators  of, 
10i)-112 ;  abductions  following  the  pas- 
sage of,  15:M65,  ir,9-l(M),  175,  181-183, 
187-189;  the  U.  G.  R.  R.  and  the,  193, 
290 ;  Dr.  Howe  on  effect  of,  194  n. ; 
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effect  of,  on  the  arrival  of  slaves  in 
Canada,  194,  213,  214;  Benj.  Drew  on 
effect  of,  213 ;  Josiah  Henson  on  effect 
of,  214;  homage  paid  to,  238,  23!) ; 
resistance  to,  condemned  by  news- 
papers, 239 ;  slave-hunting  after  enact- 
ment of,  240, 241 ;  active  resistance  to, 
in  the  North,  243-246 ;  object  of,  243 ; 
consternation  among  fugitives  in  the 
North  over,  246-248,  exodus  of  fugi- 
tives from,  and  continued  residence 
in  Northern  states  after  passage  of, 
249-251 ;  grounds  of  attack  upon  legal- 
ity of,  255 ;  Prof.  Eugene  Wambaugh 
on  the  dilemma  involved  in,  256  n. ; 
question  of  trial  by  jury  under,  256, 
257 ;  Prigg  decision  leads  to,  265 ;  sup- 
plementary to  law  of  1793,  265 ;  objec- 
tionable features  of,  266-273 ;  old  and 
new  arguments  brought  against,  268 ; 
remuneration  of  commissioners  under, 
271 ;  prosecutions  and  penalties  under, 
272-281 ;  public  denunciation  of,  272, 
318,  327-329,  333,  33(i;  failure  of  pen- 
alties under,  to  deter  resistance  to, 
272,  273;  arguments  against,  by  Chase 
and  Seward,  282;  last  case  under, 
285;  amendment  proposed  in  1860 
recognizing  validity  of,  286  ;  after 
1861,  287 ;  repeal  of,  288;  efforts  which 
led  up  to,  297,  298,  301 ;  Webster's, 
Clay's,  and  Calhoun's  support  of,  314 ; 
enactment  of,  314  ;  by  whom  passed, 
315;  enforcement  of,  316-318;  open 
resistance  to,  318-320  ;  the  law  of 
1850  and  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  321; 
Sumner's  efforts  in  Senate  to  secure 
repeal  of,  324-326;  open  defiance  of, 
during  decade  1850-1860,  326  et  seq. ; 
penetrating  criticism  of,  by  able  coun- 
sel, 327;  pronounced  unconstitutional 
by  Wisconsin  convention,  329;  hostil- 
ity to,  in  Illinois,  333 ;  open  violation 
of,  in  Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  case, 
336 ;  repeal  of,  demanded  by  Republi- 
can party,  337 ;  Claiborne  on  the  fail- 
ure of,  to  make  compensation  to  the 
South  for  abducted  slaves,  'Ml ;  viola- 
tion of,  charged  against  the  North  by 
Southern  congressmen  during  sessions 
of  1860-1861,  351,  352;  Buchanan  on 
enforcement  of,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, 353  ;  purpose  of  Lincoln  to 
execute,  355;  question  of  obligation 
to  restore  fugitives,  356. 


Fuller,  James  C,  206. 
Fullerton,  Rev.  Hugh  S.,  32. 
Furber,  James,  operator,  133. 
Fyffe,  W.  B.,  reminiscences  of,  entitled 

"History  of  Anti-Slavery  Days,"  6; 

map  of  route  in  Illinois,  tiy,  139. 

Galesburq,  III.,  old  First  Church  of, 
as  U.  G.  R.  R.  station,  64 ;  anti-slaveiy 
Presbyterians  in,  96;  importance  of, 
as  a  centre,  97. 

Gallatin,  on  negotiations  with  England 
regarding  extradition  of  fugitives, 
299,  300. 

Gannett,  Dr.  E.  S.,  loyalty  of,  to  Slave 
Law,  238. 

Gardner,  Ozem,  89. 

Garland,  B.  W.,  claimant  of  Joshua 
Glover,  327. 

Garner,  Margaret,  case  of,  302;  effect 
upon  public  opinion  of  case  of,  3U2, 
303. 

Garretson,  Joseph,  67. 

Garrett,  Thomas,  reward  for  abduction 
of,  53;  disguises  provided  by,  64; 
ships  fugitives  by  boat,  82 ;  a  devotee 
of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  110,  111;  on  Harriet 
Tubman,  188;  aid  given  to  Harriet 
Tubman  by,  189;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe 
on,  322. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  abstinence 
from  voting  of,  100, 101 ;  predecessors 
of,  in  advocacy  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion, 303-308;  acquaintance  of,  with 
Rankin's  Letters  on  Slavery,  308 ;  ad- 
dress to  Southern  bondmen  by,  310; 
on  fugitives  as  public  speakers,  323  n.; 
preparation  of  the  way  for,  357. 

Garrisonian  abolitionists,  principles  of, 
100,  101. 

Gay,  Sydney  Howard,  an  efficient  agent, 
108, 

Geneva  College,  influence  of,  115. 

Geography  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  feasibility  of 
representing  the,  113;  extent  of,  113, 
114;  number  and  distribution  of  sta- 
tions, 114, 115 ;  Southern  routes,  llfi- 
118 ;  main  channels  of  flight  of  slaves, 
118,  119;  lines  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  119,  I'JO; 
routes  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  120- 
122 ;  routes  of  western  Pennsylvania, 
122,  123;  outlets  through  New  Jersey, 
123-125 ;  routes  of  New  York,  125-1'.'« ; 
routes  of  New  England  states,  128, 
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129 ;  lines  of  Massachusetts,  129, 130, 
132;  routes  of  Vermont,  130,  131; 
branches  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connec- 
ticut, 131 ;  routes  of  New  Hampshire, 
132,  133;  routes  of  Maine,  133,  134; 
secret  paths  in  the  Western  states, 
134;  lines  in  Ohio,  135;  routes  of 
Illinois,  Michigan,  and  luwa,  135, 13<3; 
examination  of  map  of  Morgan 
County,  O.,  136,  137;  study  of  Fal- 
ley's  map  of  Indiana  and  Michigan 
routes,  137-139;  map  of  simple  route 
in  Illinois,  noteworthy  features  of 
general  map,  139 ;  trend  of  lines,  139- 
141 ;  multiple  and  intricate  trails,  141 ; 
broken  lines  and  isolated  place  names, 
141,  142;  river  routes,  142;  routes  by 
rail,  142-144;  routes  by  sea,  144,  145; 
terminal  stations,  145-147 ;  lines  of 
lake  travel,  147,  148;  Canadian  ports, 
148,  149. 

Georgia,  route  from  northern,  119;  in 
Brown's  plan  of  liberation,  167;  Ca- 
nadian refugees  from,  195;  William 
and  Ellen  Craft  from,  317  ;  convention 
on  execution  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
of  1850,  318,  319;  charges  of  bad  faith 
preferred  against  the  North  by  Jones 
of,  351. 

Germans,  attitude  of,  toward  fugitive 
slaves,  92,  03,  355,  356. 

Gibbons,  Daniel,  number  of  fugitives 
aided  by,  10,  87,  88. 

Gil)bs,  Mr,,  agent,  126. 

Gibbs,  Jacob,  assistant  of  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Torrey,  1()9. 

Giddings,  Joshua  R.,  friend  of  bondmen, 
7 ;  source  of  abolition  ideas  of,  31 ; 
hiding-place  in  house  of,  63;  on  atti- 
tude of  North  toward  enforcement  of 
law  of  1850,  105, 10<i,  315,  316 ;  cham- 
pion of  anti-slavery  party  in  Congress, 
173. 

Gilliland,  Rev.  James,  32,  41,  95. 

Giltner  vs.  Gorham,  case  of,  275. 

Glover,  Joshua,  arrest  of,  as  fugitive, 
327 ,  rescue  of,  328,  .329. 

Glover,  J.  O.,  counsel  for  runaways,  284. 

Goens,  Reuben,  visit  to  Canada  by,  199. 

Goodnow,  Lyman,  92. 

Gorham,  Giltner  vs.,  case  of,  275. 

Gorsuch,  in  Christiana  case,  280,  319. 

Grand  Trunk  Railroad,  80,  81,  133. 

Grant,  of  firm  of  Baxter  and,  owners  of 
Lewis  Hayden,  168. 


"  Grape-vine  telegraph,"  used  by  aboli« 
tionists,  56. 

Gray,  Jim,  fugitive  from  Missouri,  283. 

Gray,  Jonathan  H.,  88. 

Gray,  O.  C,  counsel  for  runaways,  284. 

Gray,  Thomas  L.,  reminiscences  of,  6; 
number  of  slaves  aided  by,  89 ;  on  ab- 
ductor Rial  Cheadle,  178,  179. 

Grier,  Justice,  charge  of,  to  jury  in  the 
Mitchell  case,  279  ;  charge  of,  to  jury- 
in  the  Christiana  case,  281. 

Griffith,  Commonwealth  vs.,  case  of, 
258. 

Grimes,  Rev.  Leonard  B.,  organizer  of 
Church  of  the  Fugitive  Slaves,  246, 
250,  251. 

Grinuell,  Hon.  J.  B.,  receiver  of  fugi- 
tives, 58;  "liberty  room"  in  house 
of,  108;  host  of  John  Brown,  IM. 

Guilford  College,  N.C.,  organization  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  near,  40, 117. 

Gunn,  Erastus  F.,  on  route  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Hale,  John  P.,  a  champion  of  anti- 
slavery  party  in  Congress,  173. 

Halliday,  Simeon,  counterpart  of,  in  real 
life  known  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  322. 

Hamilton,  Ray  vs.  Donnell  and,  case 
of,  278. 

Hamlet,  James,  case  of,  first  under 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  269. 

Hanway,  Castner,  part  of,  in  Christiana 
case,  280,  281. 

Harper,  Jean,  one  of  party  abducted  by 
John  Brown,  103. 

Harper's  Ferry,  prelude  to,  162;  plan 
of  attack  upon,  reported  by  Hinton, 
167;  effect  of  attack  upon,  on  value 
of  s'ave  property,  339. 

Harrod,  Leonard,  on  slave's  desire  for 
freedom,  195. 

Harvard  University,  scholarship  in, 
founded  by  escaped  slave,  Harriet 
Hayden,  1.58 ;  action  of  overseers  of, 
against  Loring,  333. 

Harwood,  Edward,  64. 

Haviland,  Mrs.  Laura  S.,  on  labors  of 
abductor  Fairfield,  153,154;  attempted 
abduction  by,  171,  172  ;  work  of,  in 
Refugees'  Home,  210  ;  Sunday-school 
of,  for  fugitives,  230;  intercession  of, 
for  the  runaway  Anderson,  353. 

Hayden,  Harriet,  bequest  of,  to  Harvard 
University,  158. 
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Hayden,  Lewis,  abduction  of,  158;  op- 
erator, 251,  252. 

Hayes  family,  16. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  Bf,  counsel  in  fugi- 
tive slave  cases,  282;  on  effect  of 
Margaret  Garner  case,  303. 

Haywood,  William,  on  underground 
route  in  Indiana,  16. 

Henson,  Josiah,  knowledge  of  Canada 
carried  among  slaves  by,  28;  as  ab- 
ductor, 17G-178 ;  on  condition  of  Cana- 
dian refugees,  198 ;  founder  of  school 
in  Canada,  205;  on  work  of  British 
and  American  Institute,  214;  on  mo- 
rality of  Dawn  Settlement,  216;  on 
refugee  population,  220,  221;  lumber 
industry  established  by,  223;  lectures 
on  farming  by,  224;  list  of  towns 
where  refugees  settled  according  to, 
225 ;  on  number  of  fugitive  settlers  in 
Northern  states,  237;  on  effects  of 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  249 ;  a  notable  pas- 
senger of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340. 

Hiding-places,  for  fugitive  slaves,  12, 
13,  14,  25,  40,  62-65, 131,  248,  251,  252, 
276,  280,  302. 

Higginson,  Col.  T.  W.,  indictment  of, 
103;  connection  with  U.  G.  R.  R., 
105,  132;  on  continued  residence  of 
fugitives  in  Massachusetts  after  pas- 
sage of  law  of  1850,  250;  part  of, 
in  attempted  rescue  of  Burns,  331, 
332. 

Hill  vs.  Low,  case  of,  273. 

Hill,  Leveret*  «-.  88. 

Hill,  Milton,  88. 

Hinton,  Richard  J.,  on  escapes  through 
Kansas,  114;  on  ,Iohn  Brown's  plan 
of  liberation,  166,  167 ;  on  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ross,  183  n. ;  on  refugee  population  in 
Canada  West,  221,222. 

History  of  Anti-Slavery  Days,  remi- 
niscences by  W.  B.  Fyffe  entitled,  6. 

History  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  account  of 
Connecticut  River  route  in,  127. 

Hodge,  D.  B.,  on  abduction  by  Cana- 
dian refugee,  152. 

Holmes,  of  Massachusetts,  objections 
of,  to  bill  of  1817  as  basis  of  new 
Slave  Law,  297. 

Holt,  Horace,  special  conveyance  of, 
for  fugitives,  60. 

Hood  family,  16. 

Hood,  John,  14. 

Hooper,  John  H.,  agent,  253. 


Hope,  A.  R.,  author  of  Heroet  in  Home- 
spun, 2,  6. 

Hopkins  family,  87. 

Hopkins,  Capt.  Amos,  stowaway  on 
brig  of,  81. 

Hopper,  Isaac  T.,  methods  of  secret 
emancipation  early  practised  by,  lU, 
35,  346,  347;  fugitives  sent  by  sea  by, 
145. 

Hoppess,  State  vs.,  case  of,  256,  257, 
259,  262,  263. 

Hossack,  John,  indicted  for  helping 
fugitives,  284. 

Howard,  Col.  D.  W.  H.,  37. 

Howard,  Edward,  early  operator,  37. 

Howard,  Senator  Jacob  M.,  106. 

Howe,  Senator,  of  Wisconsin,  bill  for 
repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law  intro- 
duced by,  286. 

Howe,  Dr.  S.  G.,  on  escape  of  slaves,  43, 
44;  on  abductions  by  Canadian  refu- 
gees, 152;  on  origin  of  U.  G.  R.  R., 
192;  on  effect  of  Slave  Law  of  1850, 
104 ;  on  reception  of  fugitives  in  Can- 
ada, 201:  on  Elgin  Settlement,  208, 
209 ;  criticism  of  refugee  colonies  by, 
212-214 ;  on  organizations  for  relief  of 
fugitives,  217 ;  on  number  of  colonies 
in  Canada,  219;  on  refugee  popula- 
tion of  Canada,  220-222 ;  on  condition 
of  farmers  among  Canadian  refugees, 
224,  225;  on  their  thrift,  226  n.,  227; 
on  their  morality,  228 ;  on  their  abil- 
ity to  read  and  write,  2.30 ;  on  their 
taxable  property,  232 ;  on  their  value 
as  citizens,  234. 

Hubbard,  of  Connecticut,  on  enlistment 
of  colored  soldiers,  288. 

Hubbard  and  Company,  fugitives  ship- 
ped from  warehouse  of,  148. 

Hudson,  David,  early  operator,  37. 

Hughes,  Thomas,  49. 

Hunn,  Ezekiel,  operator  in  Delaware, 
117. 

Hunn,  John,  operator  in  Delaware,  117. 

Hunt,  N.  A.,  on  abducting  methods  of 
Mission  Institute,  165,  156. 

Hurlburt,  Chauncey,  16. 

Hyde,  Udney,  agent  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  69; 
defender  of  fugitive  Addison  White, 
334. 

Illinois,  U.  G.  R.  R.  in  southern,  14, 15 ; 
prospect  of  organization  of,  as  a  slave- 
holding  state,  18;  anti-slavery  senti- 
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ment in,  31 ;  anti-8lavery  Southerners 
in,  32,  41,  91;  rise  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in, 
41,  42;  secret  operations  at  Dwight, 
61 ;  reputed  president  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
in,  69 ;  underground  helpers  in,  70, 
88,  92 ;  transportation  for  fugitives  by 
rail  in,  79;  emancipated  slaves  in,  93 ; 
Owen  Lovejoy  of,  declares  in  Congress 
his  right  to  aid  slaves,  107 ;  Rev.  Asa 
Turner  on  hidden  thoroughfares  in, 
114;  population  of  various  parts  of, 
115;  favorable  situation  of,  1.34;  dis- 
tribution of  lines  in,  1'55;  chart  of 
route  in,  139;  trend  of  lines  in,  broken 
lines  .and  isolated  place-names  in,  141 ; 
deportation  of  fugitives  from  Chicago, 
147 ;  abductors  at  southern  extremity 
of,  151 ;  abducting  enterprises  at 
Quincy,  155 ;  vigorous  work  by  aboli- 
tionists of,  194, 195 ;  failure  of,  to  pass 
full  personal  liberty  law,  246;  arrest 
of  Owen  Lovejoy  and  others,  for  aid- 
ing fugitives,  283 ;  spirit  of  nullifica- 
tion in,  333. 

Illinois  Central  Railroad,  79, 144. 

Illinois  River,  a  thoroughfare  for  fugi- 
tives, 82. 

Immediate  abolition,  early  advocates  of, 
303-306 ;  Garrisonian  movement,  307 ; 
early  formulation  of  principle  of,  in 
underground  neighborhoods,  357. 

Independent,  the,  on  escape  of  slaves 
from  Missouri  after  1850,  194;  on 
'•Ohio  Underground  Line,"  195. 

Indiana,  Levi  Coffin  in,  4,  40,  41 ;  news- 
paper contributions  on  routes  of 
southern,  7;  Grant  County  route  in, 
15, 16 ;  prospect  of  organization  of,  as 
a  slaveholding  state,  18 ;  anti-slavery 
Quakers  in,  31 ;  beginnings  of  the 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  40,  41,  117;  Clay  on 
enforcement  of  law  of  1850  in,  48; 
slave-hunters  in,  53,  .54,  65;  aid  ren- 
dered by  Female  Anti-Slavery  Asso- 
ciation in,  77 ;  transportation  by  rail 
in,  79,  144  ;  emancipated  slaves  in, 
important  underground  centres  in,  93; 
secret  work  of  Quakers  in  eastern,  94 ; 
favorable  situation  of,  1.34;  distribu- 
tion of  routes  in,  135 ;  Falley's  map  of 
lines  in,  137-139;  direction  of  routes 
in,  140 ;  Fountain  City  route  in,  broken 
lines  and  isolated  place-names  in,  141 ; 
abductors  along  southern  boundary 
of,  151 ;  capture  of  abductor  Coucklin 


in,  161,  162;  personal  liberty  law  of, 
245,246;  rescue  in,  275, 276 ;  principles 
of  Rev.  James  Duncan,  of  southeast- 
ern, 304-306;  vote  of  United  States 
senators  from,  on  law  of  1850,  314. 

Indians,  effect  of  removal  from  Gulf 
states,  26,  308;  aid  given  fugitives  by, 
37, 38, 91, 92 ;  hospitality  of,  in  Canada, 
203 ;  Dawn  Institute  attended  by,  207. 

Indian  Territory,  fugitives  from,  284. 

Insurrection  of  slaves.  Brown's  plan  to 
arouse,  KMi-KiS  ;  danger  of,  lessened 
by  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340. 

Intelligencer,  the,  on  "  evil "  of  running 
off  slaves,  194. 

Iowa,  reminiscences  of  the  "  Early  Set- 
tlement r.nd  Growth  of  Western,"  7; 
John  Brown's  journey  through,  8,  9, 
164;  organized  as  free  state,  18;  anti- 
slavery  Quakers  in,  31,  33;  rise  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  42,  43;  escape  of 
Nuckolls'  slaves  through,  52;  trans- 
portation by  rail  in,  79;  Methodist 
operators  in,  95;  underground  lines 
in,  98, 114, 13.5,  l.'?6 ;  direction  of  routes 
in,  broken  lines  and  isolated  place- 
names  in,  141 ;  abductors  along  fron- 
tier of,  151 ;  underground  activity  of 
abolitionists  of,  li)4, 195 ;  failure  of,  to 
pass  full  personal  liberty  law,  246  ; 
capture  of  operators  in,  284. 

Irdell,  on  fugitive  slave  clause  in  Con- 
stitution, 294. 

Irish  settlers,  underground  work  among, 
92. 

Jack  vs.  Martin,  case  of,  256,  257,  260. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  supported  by  Illinois 
on  nullification  question,  333. 

•Jackson,  Francis,  letter  of,  regarding 
church  contributions  for  fugitives,  99. 

Jackson,  William,  132;  on  settlement 
of  Queen's  Bush,  Canada,  204,  205. 

Jacksonville,  escape  from,  81, 145. 

Jacob,  Gov.  Richard  T.,  pardons  ab- 
ductor Fairbank,  159, 100. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  "abolition  tract" 
by,  31. 

Jerry  rescue.  See  Rescue  of  Jerry 
McHenry. 

Johnson,  attorney-general  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  unconstitutionality  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  264. 

Johnson  family,  fugitive  settlers  near 
Detroit,  236. 
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Johnson,  Gabe  N.,  operator,  G4. 
Johnson,  H.  U.,  author  of  From  Dixie 

to  Canada,  2;  characterization  of  his 

book,  4. 
Johnson  ?•.?.  Tompkins,  case  of,  273, 274. 
Johnson,   ^Villiilm,  incident  given   by, 

sliowing  niisinformatiun  about  Canada 

among  slaves,  197. 
Johnston,  Rev.  N.  R.,  letter  of,  on  capt- 
ure of  abductor  Concklin,  101. 
Johnston,  William,  cause  of  flight  of, 

27. 
Johnston,  William  A.,  on  beginnings  of 

U.  G.  R.  K.  in  Ohio,  3<). 
Jolliffe,  Amos  A,,  on  routes  in  western 

Pennsylvania,  123. 
Jolliffe,  John,  counsel  for  fugitives,  282. 
Jones,  John  W.,  colored  agent,  128, 143, 

252,  253. 
Jones,  of  Georgia,  brings  charges  against 

the  North  on  account  of  U.G.R.R.,  351. 
Jones,  of  Indiana,  vote  of,  on  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  314. 
Jones,   Thomas,    on   dissatisfaction   in 

Refugees'  Home  Settlement,  21(!. 
Jones  vs.  Van  Zandt,  case  of,  202,  274, 

275. 
Jones,  William  Box  P.,  transportation 

of,  as  freight,  CO. 
Jury  trial,  denial  of,  to  fugitives,  25G, 

257. 

Kagi  and  Stephens,  responsible  for 
shooting  of  David  Cruse  on  Brown's 
raid,  103;  arranges  for  eastern  trip 
of  Brown,  104,  105;  Brown's  plan  of 
liberation  related  by,  100,  107. 

Kanawha  River,  a  thoroughfare  for  fu- 
gitives, 82. 

Kansas,  Brown's  journey  through,  8,  !>, 
13(),  102-1(!4;  R.  J.  Hinton  on  escape 
of  slaves  through,  114,  119;  personal 
liberty  law  of,  240 ;  Bowles'  letter  on 
work  of  underground  station  of  Law- 
rence, .'U7-350. 

Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  appeal  to  the 
churches  evoked  by,  !)9;  mass-meet- 
ings in  opposition  to,  328;  relation  of 
Glover  and  Burns  cases  to,  331. 

Kanffman,  Daniel,  prosecution  of,  102. 

Kelly,  Abby,  disowned  by  Uxbridge 
monthly  meeting,  49, 

Kelsey,  Capt.,  master  of  an  "abolition- 
ist "  boat,  82. 

Kenderdine,  John,  274. 


Kentucky,  "cws  of  Canada  early  brought 
into,  27;  abducting  trip  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ross  into,  28 ;  knowledge  of  Canada 
among  slaves  in,  28,  29,  37;  negotia- 
tions of,  with  adjoining  free  states  for 
extradition  of  fugitives,  47 ;  slave- 
hunters  from,  53,  54;  abduction  of 
slaves  from  Covington,  61 ;  fugitives 
from,  85,  109;  Rev.  John  Rankin  in, 
109,  306;  underground  routes  from, 
119;  incident  of  rescue  from  planta- 
tion of,  153;  abduction  of  the  Hayden 
family  from  Lexington,  158;  visit  of 
Mrs.  Haviland  to,  for  purpose  of  ab- 
ducting slaves,  171, 172;  Henson's  ab- 
duction of  slaves  from,  177, 178;  Elijah 
Anderson,  abductor,  imprisoned  in, 
183 ;  abductions  from,  by  John  Mason, 
184;  Canadian  refugees  from,  195; 
effect  of  slave-breeding  in,  228;  John 
Van  Zandt,  anti-slavery  man  from, 
274,  275;  rescue  of  fugitives  escaped 
from,  275,  276;  Mallory  of,  on  repeal 
of  law  of  1850,  288;  resolution  of, 
against  admission  of  slaves  to  Canada, 
desirous  of  extradition  of  fugitives 
from,  299;  Margaret  Garner,  a  fugi- 
tive from,  302 ;  petitions  Congress  for 
protection  for  slave-holder,  311 ;  com- 
plaint of,  against  the  free  states,  312  ; 
residence  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  on 
borders  of,  321 ;  Senator  Atchison  of, 
on  loss  sustained  by  slave-owners  of 
border  states,  341 ;  fugitives  from,  re- 
corded by  Osborn,  344,  345;  Senator 
Polk  on  losses  of,  through  under- 
ground channels,  .'?52 :  reasons  of,  for 
remaining  in  the  Union,  354,  350 ;  in- 
sistence of,  on  retention  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  by  the  government,  3.56. 

Kidnapping,  of  free  persons  in  the 
North  between  1850  and  1850,  240; 
along  southern  border  of  free  states, 
295;  petition  of  Baltimore  Quakers 
for  protection  of  free  negroes  against, 
296,  318 ;  case  of,  318. 

Kightlinger,  Jacob,  informer,  50,  61. 

Kilbourne,  Col.  James,  aids  in  rescue  of 
a  fugitive,  38,  84. 

King,  on  the  proposition  to  prohibit 
slavery  in  the  Northwest  Territory, 
293. 

King,  Rev.  William,  207-209,  212;  pro- 
jector of  Elgin  Settlement,  202,  207; 
testimony  of,  concerning  the  settle- 
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ment, 208,  209;  on  morality  of  Elgin 

Settlement,  216;  on  the  civil  offices 

held  by  Canadian   refugee   settlers, 

233. 
Kinjeino,  Chief,  friend  of  fugitives,  37, 

38,  92. 
Kirkpatrick  family,  operators,  87. 
Kirtland,  Dr.  Jared  P.,  station-keeper, 

104. 
Knox  College.    See  Galesburg,  111. 
Knox,  lion.  Joseph,  counsel  in  fugitive 

slave  case,  284. 
Knoxvillo,  111.,  multiple  routes  of,  141. 

Lake  Shore  Home  Magazine,  chapters 
of  "  Romances  and  Realities  of  the 
Underground  Railroad"  in,  4. 

Lane  Seminary,  secession  of  students 
from,  97. 

Langdon,  Jervis,  agent,  128,  252;  for- 
wards fugitives  by  rail,  143. 

Langston,  fined  for  aiding  fugitives,  279. 

Larnard,  Hon.  E.  C,  counsel  in  fugitive 
slave  case,  284. 

Latimer  case,  337. 

Lawrence,  James,  162. 

Lee,  Judge  Thomas,  letter  of,  concern- 
ing family  of  fugitives,  68,  59. 

Leeper,  H.  B.,  on  beginnings  of  U.  G. 
R.  R.  in  Illinois,  41,  42 ;  on  number  of 
negroes  aided,  88. 

Leeper,  John,  early  operator,  41. 

Leland,  Judge  E.  S.,  counsel  in  fugitive 
slave  cases,  283,  284. 

Leonard,  Mr.,  slave  aided  by,  154. 

Letters  of  underground  men,  10,  11. 
iSee  Correspondence. 

Letters  on  Slavery,  by  Rev.  John  Ran- 
kin, 308. 

Lewis,  Elijah,  part  in  Christiana  case, 
280,  281. 

Liberator,  the,  hiding-place  over  office 
of,  63;  on  flight  of  slaves  after  enact- 
ment of  law  of  1850,  249,  250. 

Liberty  party,  in  national  politics,  100; 
Gen.  Samuel  Fessenden,  nominee  of, 
for  governorship  of  Maine  and  for 
Congress,  106;  part  of  Gerrit  Smith 
in  organization  of,  in  New  York,  107 ; 
motives  of  abolitionists  for  joining, 
306;  disavowal  of  fugitive  recovery 
clause  in  Constitution  by,  310 ;  conven- 
tion of,  in  Syracuse  during  Jerry  res- 
cue, 318,  320;  abolitionists'  share  in 
organization  of,  326. 


Lightfoot,  James,  befriended  by  Josiah 
Henson,  177, 178. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  intervention  of,  in 
behalf  of  the  abductor  C.  Fairbank, 
159,  160;  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion by,  287 ;  signs  bill  repealing  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  2H8;  mentioned,  :VM; 
election  of,  signal  for  secession,  ;i')2; 
efforts  of,  to  preserve  the  Union,  3."j5. 

Linton,  Seth,  on  an  abduction  by  Cana- 
dian refugee,  152. 

Livingston  and  La  Salle  counties.  111., 
chart  of  simple  line  through,  139. 

Lockhart,  Uev.  Jesse,  32. 

Loguen,  Rev.  J.  W.,  agent,  126, 251 ;  first 
experience  in  Canada,  198 ;  passenger 
on  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340. 

Loring,  Edward  G.,  on  the  power  of  a 
commissioner,  271 ;  Burns  remanded 
to  slavery  by,  332;  removed  from  the 
office  of  judge  of  probate,  333. 

Loring,  Ellis  Gray,  133;  counsel  for 
fugitive  slaves,  283. 

Louis,  escape  of,  from  court-room  in 
Cincinnati,  85. 

Louisiana,  effect  of  purchase  of,  26; 
abducting  trip  of  A.  M.  Ross  into,  28 ; 
fugitives  from,  109  ;  escape  of  ab- 
ductor John  Mason  from  New  Orleans, 
185;  Canadian  refugees  from,  195; 
Elgin  Settlement  projected  by  Wm. 
King,  former  slaveholder  of,  202,  207. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  agent  in,  151. 

Louisville,  New  Albany  and  Chicago 
Railroad,  79, 144. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  107, 171. 

Lovejoy,  Hon.  Owen,  defies  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in  Congress,  107 ;  arrested 
for  aiding  fugitives,  283. 

Low,  case  of  Hill  vs.,  273. 

Lowell,  poem  of,  read  at  the  funeral  of 
Charles  T.  Torrey,  170. 

Lower  Canada,  underground  route  via 
Portland,  Me.,  to,  l.'J3. 

Lucas,  Geo.  W.  S.,  colored  agent  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.,  70. 

Lundy,  Benjamin,  308. 

McClurkin,  Jas.  B.  and  Thomas,  14, 15. 
McCoy,  William,  reward  for  abduction 

of,  53. 
McCrory,  Robert,  3S. 
McHenry,  Jerry,  rescue  of,  72,  86,  239, 

318,  ;?20, 326 ;  place  of  embarkation  of, 

for  Canada,  127. 
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Mclntire,  Gen.,  a  Virginian  operator,  88. 

McKicrnoD,  on  fate  of  abductor  Miller, 
161, 162. 

McKim,  J.  Miller,  on  organization  of 
Philadelphia  Vigilance  Committee,  75. 

McLean,  Judge,  on  the  power  of  a  com- 
missioner, 270-272. 

McQuerry,  case  of  Miller  vs.,  269,  271. 

McQuorry,  George  Washington,  seizure 
of,  241. 

Madison,  on  the  fugitive  slave  clause  in 
the  Constitution,  294. 

Mad  River  Railroad,  78, 143. 

Magazine  of  Western  History,  on  U.  G. 
R.  R.,5. 

Magill,  Dr.  Edward  H.,  on  lines  of 
travel  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  122. 

Mahan,  Rev.  John  B.,  reward  for  abduc- 
tion of,  6.3;  on  abduction  of  slaves 
from  the  South,  150. 

Maine,  rise  of  U.  G.  R.  R,  in,  37 ;  steam 
railroad  transportation  for  fugitives 
in,  80,  81 ;  stowaways  on  vessels  from 
Southern  ports  arrive  in,  81;  Gen. 
Samuel  Fessenden,  an  operator  in, 
106 ;  routes  of,  133,  134 ;  personal  lib- 
erty law  of,  246. 

Mallory,  of  Kentucky,  on  repeal  of 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  288. 

Mann,  Mrs.  Horace,  friend  of  Harriet 
Tubman,  186. 

Maps  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  method  of  prepa- 
ration of,  113;  general  map,  facing 
1 13 ;  map  of  lines  of  Chester  and  neigh- 
boring counties  of  Pennsylvania,  fac- 
ing 113;  lines  in  Morgan  County,  O., 
136  ;  map  of  lines  of  Indiana  and 
Michigan  in  1848,  1158 ;  map  of  simple 
route  through  Livingston  and  La  Salle 
counties.  111.,  139;  map  of  network  of 
routes  through  Greene,  Warren  and 
Clinton  counties,  O.,  140. 

Marsh,  Gravn  jr,  and  Hannah,  subjected 
to  espionage,  50 ;  conveyance  of  fugi- 
tives in  market  wagon  by  the  latter, 
(;0,  61. 

Martin,  case  of  Jack  vs.,  256,  257,  260. 

Martin,  Lewis,  case  of,  256,  257,  259, 
260,  263. 

Maryland,  abducting  trip  of  A.  M.  Ross 
into,  28 ;  knowledge  of  Canada  among 
slaves  in,  28,  29;  fugitive  shipped  in 
a  box  from  Baltimore,  60 ;  number  of 
slaves  abducted  from,  by  Charles  T. 
Torrey,  88;  reward  offered  to   Ind- 


ians for  apprehending  fugitives  by, 
91,  92 ;  underground  routes  in,  117 ; 
steady  loss  from  counties  of,  119; 
movement  of  fugitives  to  Wilmington, 
121 ;  agents  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in  Balti- 
more, 151,  escape  of,  and  abductions 
by  Harriet  Tubman  from,  186-189; 
Canadian  refugees  from,  195;  fugi- 
tives from,  in  western  Pennsylvania, 
276;  law  against  hospitality  to  fugi- 
tive slaves  in,  291 ;  resolution  of  legis- 
lature of,  against  harboring  fugitives, 
298;  Rev.  Geo.  Bourne,  a  resident  of, 
.303;  Pratt  of,  on  loss  sustained  by 
slave-owners  of  his  state,  341. 

Mason,  John,  abductor,  178, 183-185. 

Mason,  Lewis,  counsel  in  fugitive  slave 
case,  284. 

Mason,  of  Massachusetts,  on  trial  by 
jury  for  fugitives,  297. 

Mason,  of  Virginia,  on  difHculty  of 
recapturing  fugitives,  243;  on  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  311,  312 ;  on  loss 
sustained  by  slave-owners  of  his  state, 
341. 

Massachusetts,  extinction  of  slavery  in, 
17;  anti-slavery  Quakers  in,  31;  rise 
of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  36,  37 ;  steam  rail- 
road transportation  for  fugitives  in, 
80;  refusal  of  German  companies 
from,  to  aid  in  restoration  of  runa- 
ways, 92;  underground  centres  in, 
94;  Constitution  burned  at  Framing- 
ham,  101 ;  Defensive  League  of  Free- 
dom proposed  in,  103,  104;  Theodore 
Parker,  spiritual  counsellor  for  fugi- 
tives in,  110;  routes  through,  128-130, 
132;  escape  of  slaves  from  Virginia 
to,  144 ;  estimates  of  fugitive  settlers 
in  Boston  and  New  Bedford,  235 ;  in- 
dignation meetings  in,  against  Slave 
Law  of  1850,  244 ;  personal  liberty  law 
of,  245, 246, 309 ;  consternation  among 
fugitive  settlers  in  Boston  caused  by 
law  of  1850,  246-248;  continued  resi- 
dence of  fugitives  in,  after  enactment 
of  law  of  1850,  250 ;  removal  of  fugi- 
tives from  Pennsylvania  to,  after 
passage  of  law  of  1850,  250;  under- 
ground men  among  fugitives  in,  251, 
2.52;  case  of  Commonwealth  vs.  Grif- 
fith tried  in,  258,  259;  emancipation 
by,  293 ;  Holmes  of,  on  House  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Bill  of  1817,  297 ;  Mason  of, 
on  House  bill,  297;  early  pursuit  in 
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Boston  and  New  Bedford,  302 ;  anti- 
slavery  societies  of,  327;  spirit  of 
resistance  to  law  of  1850  in,  327 ;  pub- 
lic opinion  in,  after  rendition  of 
Burns,  333;  amendment  of  personal 
liberty  law  of,  354. 

Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
report  of,  on  evasion  of  slaves,  193. 

Massachusetts  Bay,  law  of,  against  aid- 
ing fugitives,  292. 

Matchett,  Dr.,  16. 

May,  Rev.  S.  J.,  connection  with  U.  G. 
R.  R.,  105,  109,  131,  132;  on  Southern 
helpers  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  116;  friend  of 
Harriet  Tubman,  186 ;  visits  of,  to  Ca- 
nadian refugees,  199;  on  number  of 
fugitive  settlers  in  Northern  states, 
237;  on  instances  of  regard  paid  to 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  23C;  on  Rev.  J. 
W.  Loguen,  251;  one  of  leikders  in  the 
Jerry  rescue  case,  326. 

Mechanicsburg,  O.,  importance  of  sta- 
tions at,  69,  70 ;  attempted  seizure  of 
Addison  White  in,  241. 

Merritt,  Wm.  H.,  colored  operator,  92. 

Messages,  underground,  56-58. 

Methodist  Church,  schism  in,  40,  49; 
action  against  slavery  taken  by,  94; 
secession  of  the  Church  South,  95. 

Methodists,  Wesleyan,  friends  of  fugi- 
tives, 32,  235;  separation  of,  from 
M.  E.  Church,  50. 

Methods,  employed  by  some  abductors, 
151,  171, 179,  181,  182, 187. 

Mexico,  a  refuge  for  fugitive  slaves,  25 ; 
fugitive  clause  in  treaty  with  United 
States  of,  299. 

Michigan,  station  in,  16;  organized  as 
free  state,  18;  anti-slavery  Quakers 
in,  31 ;  steam  railroad  transportation 
in,  79 ;  number  of  fugitives  forwarded 
through  Schoolcraft,  88;  Senator  J. 
M.  Howard  an  operator  at  Detroit, 
106;  stations  in,  116;  number  of 
routes  in,  135;  Falley's  map  of  lines 
in  Indiana  and,  137,  138,  139;  direc- 
tion of  routes  in,  141;  steam  railway 
branches  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  144;  sup- 
plies for  fugitives  sent  to  Detroit, 
203;  settlement  of  fugitives  at  De- 
troit, 2.36;  personal  liberty  law  of, 
246;  flight  of  slaves  from  Detroit, 
after  enactment  of  law  of  1850,  250. 

Michigan  Central  Railroad,  79, 144. 

Midland  Monthly,  the,  on  U.  G.  R.  R.,  6. 


Miller,  318. 

Miller,  a  depot  agent  for  "fugitive 
goods,"  near  Detroit,  203. 

Miller,  alias  Seth  Concklin,  161. 

Miller,  Col.  Jonathan  P.,  operator, 
107. 

Miller,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  on  use  of 
a  station  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  127  n. 

Mllligan,  Rev.  J.  S.  T.,  letter  of,  13,  14. 

Milligans,  the,  in  southern  Illinois,  15. 

Miller  vs.  McQuerry,  case  of,  209. 

Minnesota,  failure  to  pass  full  liberty 
law  in,  246. 

Minnis,  W-r  ,  65. 

Mission  for  refugees  in  Canada,  194. 

Mission  Institute  at  Quincy,  111.,  155; 
anti-slavery  spirit  of,  155,  156. 

Mississippi,  abducting  trip  of  A.  M. 
Ross  into,  29,  30;  escape  of  slaves  by 
boat  from,  82;  involved  in  Brown's 
scheme  of  liberation,  167;  Jefferson 
Davis  of,  on  escape  of  fugitives  from 
cotton  states,  312,  313  ;  fugitive  from 
Vicksburg,  recorded  by  Osborn,  344. 

Mississippi  River,  a  thoroughfare  for 
fugitives,  82,  312,  313;  routes  traced 
from,  134 ;  terminals  along,  1.%. 

Missouri,  Brown's  raid  into,  8, 108, 162- 
16(5;  knowledge  of  Canada  among 
slaves  in,  29 ;  Galesburg,  111.,  a  refuge 
for  runaways  from,  97;  Grinnell,  la., 
a  refuge  for  runaways  from,  98; 
egress  of  slaves  from,  1.36;  Chicago, 
the  deportation  point  for  fugitives 
from,  147;  abductions  from,  152;  ab- 
duction from,  by  Burr,  Work  and 
Thompson,  156;  effects  of  John 
Brown's  raid  in,  165;  number  of 
slaves  escaping  from,  194;  escape  of 
Wm.  Wells  Brown  from,  252;  griev- 
ance of,  on  account  of  loss  of  slaves, 
312;  Lawrence,  Kan.,  as  known  in, 
.317 ;  Senator  Folk  of,  on  the  U.  G.  R. 
R.,  351,  352. 

Missouri  Compromise  (1820),  100;  fugi- 

■  tive  slave  clause  in,  298 ;  set  aside  by 
Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  '.i^l ;  together 
with  law  of  1850  produces  crop  of  per- 
sonal liberty  bills,  245,  246,  338. 

Mitchell,  fined  for  aiding  fugitives,  279. 

Mitchell,  Daniel,  operator,  131. 

Mitchell,  Getbro  and  Anne,  operators, 
131. 

Mitchell,  Hon.  Thomas,  message  sent 
by,  58. 
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Mitchell,  Rev.  W.  M.,  author  of  The 
Underground  Railroad,  2,  3 ;  account 
of  naming  of  the  U.  G.  K.  R.  given  by, 
45,  40;  on  abductor  John  Mason,  18:<, 
181;  on  number  of  Canadi.in  refugees, 
222;  opinion  of  Canadian  government 
on  fugitives  as  settlers  reported  by, 
2'Xi;  on  slave-hunting  in  Northern 
states,  2:i*J. 

Monroe,  Prof.  Jamrs,  on  effect  on  pub- 
lic sentiment  of  Margaret  Garner 
case,  'Mii. 

Montreal,  objective  point  of  fugitives, 
140. 

Moore,  Dr.  J.  Wilson,  ~n  progress  made 
by  refugee  settlers  in  Canada,  22(), 
227  ;  on  civil  oiKces  held  by  refugees, 
23:5, 

Moore,  Eliakim  H.,  on  early  assistance 
of  fugitives,  38. 

Moore,  of  Virginia,  on  loss  sustained  by 
slave-owners  of  his  district,  'Ml. 

Moores,  the,  station-keepers,  15. 

Morgan  County,  lines  through  portion 
of,  136, 137. 

"  Moses,"  name  given  to  Harriet  Tub- 
man, 18(). 

Mott,  Ricliard,  M.C.,  operator,  92,  lOG. 

Mnllin,  Job,  on  early  operations,  38. 

Multiple  and  intricate  trails,  Ul,  ti2,  70, 
121,  130,  141-14(5. 

Myers,  Stephen,  colored  agent  of  U.  G. 
R.  R.,  70, 12(i. 

Nalle,  Charles,  forcible  rescue  of, 
85. 

A^ashville  Daily  Gazette,  on  trial  of 
Richard  Dillingham,  174,  175. 

Nationality  of  underground  helpers,  01, 
92. 

Neall,  Daniel,  68. 

Nebraska,  escape  of  Nuckolls'  slaves 
from,  52;  egress  of  slaves  from,  1.3(5. 

Negroes,  proposition  to  enslave  free,  26; 
settlements  of,  resorted  to  by  fugi- 
tives, 32 ;  settlements  of,  in  southern 
Ohio,  115 ;  in  New  Jersey,  125  ;  rela- 
tive progress  of  colored  people  of 
Canada  and  free,  of  United  States, 
227 ;  afiSliations  of  voters  among  Ca- 
nadian, 233;  rights  of,  violated  by 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  2(51;  participa- 
tion of,  in  rescue  of  fugitives,  276, 
332;  petition  against  kidnapping  of, 
296;  increase  in  number  of  fleeing, 


after  passage  of  law  of  1860,  316 ;  ar- 
rest of  free,  317,  318. 

Nelson,  Dr.  David,  96;  abducting  enter- 
prises of,  155. 

Nelson,  Judge,  in  decision  in  case  of 
Jack  vs.  Martin,  257  ;  on  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  272. 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  estimate  of  fugi- 
tive settlers  in,  2:55,  2.56;  Frederick 
Douglass  in,  251. 

Newbcrne,  N.C.,  agent  in,  (18,  81,  117: 
escape  of  slaves  from,  144. 

New  Brunswick,  Canada,  routes  to,  1:53, 
219. 

New  England,  information  secured  con- 
cerning underground  lines  in,  11; 
slavery  extinguished  in,  17;  anti- 
slavery  settlement  in,  31,  93, 171 ;  rise 
of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  ;5(5,  37;  fugitives 
from  the  South  landed  on  coast  of,  81, 
144;  extent  of  underground  system 
in,  113;  settlers  in  Ohio  from,  115; 
fugitives  sent  to,  121,  125;  routes  of, 
128-1;M,  219;  direction  of  routes  in, 
140,  195,  219;  terminal  stations  in, 
145;  career  of  Lewis  Hayden  in,  15H; 
stipulation  for  return  of  fugitives  in 
agreement  of  Confederation  of  164:5, 
292 ;  memorial  asking  repeal  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law,  from  Quakers  in,  324; 
sentiment  in,  adverse  to  the  Soutli's 
treatment  of  the  compromises,  ;5;51, 

New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
annual  meeting  of,  at  time  of  at- 
tempted rescue  of  Burns,  382. 

New  England  Magazine,  on  Under- 
ground Railroad,  5,  6. 

New  Garden,  Ind.  See  Fountain  City, 
Ind. 

New  Hampshire,  rise  of  Underground 
Railroad  in,  36, 37 ;  routes  of,  132, 133 ; 
failure  to  pass  full  personal  liberty 
law  in,  246;  early  opposition  to  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1793,  295. 

New  Haven,  agreement  of  colony  of, 
with  New  Netherlands  for  surrender 
of  fugitives,  19. 

New  Jersey,  slavery  extinguished  'n, 
17;  anti-slavery  Qua  l"^rs  i'  31;  rist 
of  Underground  T  m-  in,  34; 
routes  of,  120, 12  ■ ,  abductors 

along   southern  aaries  of,   l.'il : 

settlement  of  fu;,  r  slaves  among 
Quakers  at  Greenwn  236:  mction 
to  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  2-:  ■;   slave- 
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owner from,  prosecuted,  274 ;  penalties 
in,  for  transporting  fugitives,  291, 292. 

New  Netherlands,  agreement  of  colony 
of,  with  New  Haven  for  surrender  of 
fugitives,  19;  aid  prohibited  to  fugi- 
tives in,  290,  291. 

New  Orleans,  escape  of  abductor  John 
Mason  from,  to  Canada,  185. 

Newsjjapers,  accounts  of  Underground 
Railroad  in,  (J,  7  ;  anti-slavery,  l(i8. 

Newton,  case  of  Norrls  r.s'.,  275,  27(). 

New  York,  E.  M.  I'ettit,  conductor  in 
southwestern,  4;  slavery  extinguished 
in,  :!1;  rise  of  U.  G.  It.  R.  in,  'M,  35; 
special  agent  in  All)any,  70;  effect  of 
rescue  of  Jerry  McHenry  in  central, 
72 ;  supplies  for  fugitives  provided  by 
■Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of  Ell- 
ington, 77 ;  steam  railroad  transporta- 
tion in,  80;  anti-slavery  sentiment 
among  Friends  in,  93;  favorable  con- 
ditions for  U.  G.  R.  R.  in  western, 
115;  character  of  population  in,  115; 
routes  of,  120-128 ;  direction  of  lines 
in,  140;  broken  lines  and  isolated 
place-names  in,  141 ;  terminal  stations 
in,  145,  14G;  in  the  Patriot  War,  193; 
settlement  of  fugitives  in,  23(i;  con- 
demnation of  Jerry  rescue  by  many 
newspapers,  239;  seizure  of  alleged 
fugitive  in  Poughkeepsie,  241;  indig- 
nation meetings  at  Syracuse  against 
law  of  1850,  244,  320 ;  personal  liberty 
law  of,  245,  246;  flight  of  slaves  from, 
250;  agents  in,  251-253;  abduction  of 
free  negroes  from,  2()9;  coloniiil  law 
of,  to  prevent  escape  of  fugitives  to 
Canada,  292;  address  to  slaves  by 
Liberty  party  convention  in,  310; 
address  of  Seward  of,  in  behalf  of 
fugitives,  313;  Jerry  rescue  in  Syra- 
cuse, 318;  convention  at  Syracuse, 
sends  congratulatory  message  to  Wis- 
consin, 328,  329. 

New  York  City,  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  35; 
Vigilance  Committee  of,  71 ;  indigna- 
tion meeting  at  Syr.icuse  against  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Law,  244. 

New  York  Central  Railroad,  80. 

New  York  Tribune,  letter  from  John 
Brown  to,  8,  9,  l(i5,  166. 

Niagara  River,  important  crossing-places 
to  Canada  along,  146. 

Nicholson,  Valentine,  method  of  dis- 
guise of  fugitive  employed  by,  64,  65. 


Nomenclalure  of  stations  in  New 
Jersey,  124. 

Norfolk,  Va.,  escape  by  boat  from,  81, 
144,  145;  natural  route  for  escape  of 
slave  from,  118. 

Norris  vs.  Newton,  case  of,  276,  276. 

North  American  l{nvietv,on  reclamation 
of  fugitives  in  the  North,  243. 

North  Carolina,  Levi  Coffin  in,  4,  111 ; 
reminiscences  relating  to,  11;  organi- 
zation of  U.  (}.  1{.  U.  in,  (1819,)  by 
Vestal  and  Levi  Coflin,  40 ;  escape  of 
slaves  from,  81, 144,  145;  anti-slavery 
sentiment  among  Quakers  in,  93;  in 
volved  in  Brown's  plan  of  liberation, 
167;  Canadian  refugees  from,  195; 
law  against  aiding  fugitives  in  colonial 
times,  292;  Iredell  on  slave  clause  in 
Constitution  before  state  convention 
of,  2!>4 ;  Clingraan  of,  on  value  of  fugi- 
tive settlers  in  Northern  states,  341. 

Northern  Central  Railroad,  80,  122, 128, 
143,  252,  253. 

Northern  states,  lack  of  formal  organi- 
zation in  underground  centres  of,  69; 
steam  railroad  transportation  for  fugi- 
tive slaves  in,  78-81 ;  denunciation  of 
law  of  1850  in,  90,  243,  244,  318 ;  list 
of,  through  which  the  underground 
system  extended,  113, 114;  most  used 
underground  routes  in,  119;  congested 
district  in,  120,  121;  favorable  situa- 
tion of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  for 
underground  work,  134;  sea  routes 
to,  144;  reception  of  abductor  Capt. 
Walker  in,  170,  171 ;  effect  of  recital 
of  Capt,  Walker's  experience  upon, 
171 ;  appeal  of  fugitives  to  anti-slavery 
people  in,  191 ;  formation  of  lines  of 
Underground  Road  in,  during  decade 
1828-1838,  193;  Canadian  refugees 
visited  by  abolitionists  from,  199-201 ; 
effect  of  apprenticeship  of  colored 
refugees  in,  204,  212,  213;  settlement 
of  fugitives  in,  235 ;  number  of  and 
risks  of  fugitive  settlers  in,  237-240; 
slave-hunting  in,  240,  241;  effect  of 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  on  fugitive  slaves 
in,  241,  242,  246-248 ;  increased  diffi- 
culty of  reclamation  in,  242, 243 ;  per- 
sonal liberty  laws  enacted  by,  245, 
246;  exodus  of  fugitives  from,  249, 
250;  continued  residence  of  fugitive 
slaves  in,  after  law  of  1850,  250,  251 ; 
underground  men  among  fugitives  in. 
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251-253;  first  Fugitive  Slave  Law 
stirs  popular  sense  of  justice  in,  255 ; 
antagonism  between  state  and  federal 
Fugitive  Slave  laws,  259-260;  non-in- 
terference of  law  of  1793  witli  laws  of, 
263 ;  laws  of,  dealing  with  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves,  2G4;  disinclination 
of,  to  restore  fugitives  after  Prigg 
decision,  265 ;  possibility  of  abduction 
of  free  negroes  from,  under  law  of 
1850,  268,  269;  counsel  for  fugitives 
in,  281-285 ;  attitude  of  people  toward 
proposed  Fugitive  Slave  Bill  of  1860, 
286 ;  object  lessons  in  horrors  of  sla- 
very in,  290;  abduction  of  free  negroes 
from,  under  law  of  1793,  295  ;  vote  of 
members  of  Congress  of,  on  proposed 
amendment  to  slave  law  of  1793,  296 ; 
proof  of  early  anti-slavery  sentiment 
in,  300 ;  effect  of  fugitive  slaves'  ap- 
peal in,  300-303;  effect  of  Garrisonian 
movement  on  resistance  to  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in,  308,  309  ;  attitude  of 
population  toward  fugitives,  313 ;  sig- 
nificance of  vote  on  law  of  ISM,  314 ; 
era  of  slave-hunting  in,  316 ;  Webster's 
advocacy  of  obedience  to  law  of  1850 
throughout,  320 ;  brought  face  to  face 
with  slavery  by  law  of  1850, 321 ;  effect 
of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  on  people  of,  323, 
324 ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe,  champion  of 
victims  of  slavery  in,  323 ;  acceptance 
of  Compromise  of  1850  as  a  substantial 
political  settlement  in,  324;  Sumner 
on  import  of  the  appeal  of  fugitive 
slaves  to  communities  in,  326;  open 
defiance  to  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in, 
(1850-1860,)  326  et  seq. ;  confederacy 
among  cities  of,  proposed  to  defend 
fugitives  from  rendition,  328,  329; 
effect  of  Kansas-Nebraska  Act  on 
public  feeling  in,  331;  double  effect 
of  law  of  1850  in,  337,  338 ;  charge  of 
bad  faith  on  part  of,  unsustained  by 
statistics  on  fugitive  slaves,  342,  343 ; 
underground  operations  the  basis  of 
important  charges  against,  in  crisis 
of  1850,  351,  352;  efforts  of  Congress 
to  appease  spirit  of  secession,  354; 
protest  against  employment  of  troops 
from,  as  slave  catchers,  355;  effect  of 
Underground  Road  in  creating  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in,  357. 
Northwest  Ordinance,  slavery  excluded 
by,   17,   18;   organization  of  states 


under,  18;  fugitive  slave  clause  in, 
quoted,  20,  293;  alleged  repugnancy 
of  law  of  1793  to,  265,  262, 263 ;  alleged 
hostility  between  law  of  1850  and,  268 ; 
protection  afforded  slave-owners  by, 
298. 

Northwest  Territory,  slavery  excluded 
from,  17;  study  of  map  of  underground 
lines  in,  120 ;  multitude  of  lines  within, 
134,  135;  appeal  to  Ordinance  of,  in 
effort  to  overthrow  law  of  1793,  262, 
263;  obligations  of  a  state  carved 
from,  263. 

Norton,  Mr.,  258. 

Notable  persons  among  underground 
helpers,  104-112, 163-189. 

Nova  Scotia,  disappearance  of  slavery 
from,  191;  sea  routes  to,  219;  fugi- 
tives sent  from  Boston  to  Halifax 
in,  248. 

Nuckolls,  escape  of  slaves  of,  52. 

Nullification,  spirit  of,  in  the  North, 
326-338. 

Number,  of  underground  helpers  dis- 
covered, 87;  of  fugitives  befriended 
by  various  operators,  87-89,  111 ;  of 
fugitives  using  the  valley  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  118  n. ;  of  fugitives  sent  over 
lines  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania, 
121 ;  of  fugitives  aided  by  E.  F.  Pen- 
nypacker  in  two  months,  143  n. ;  of 
tei.aiinal  stations  along  northeastern 
boundary  of  Northern  states,  145; 
impossibility  of  estimating,  of  fugi- 
tives emigrating  from  any  one  port, 
146;  of  fugitives  crossing  Detroit 
River,  147;  of  fugitives  helped  by 
one  man  to  Canada-bound  vessels, 
147;  of  deportation  places  along 
southwestern  shore  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan, 147;  of  resorts  for  refugees  in 
Canada,  148,  149 ;  of  refugee  abduct- 
ors visiting  the  South  annually,  152; 
abducted  by  Fairfield  on  one  trip,  154 ; 
of  slaves  abducted  by  Fairbank,  160; 
of  slaves  abducted  by  Charles  T.  Tor- 
rey,  KiO;  abducted  by  Drayton  on  the 
Pearl  expedition,  172;  of  a  party  res- 
cued by  .losiah  Henson,  177;  total, 
abducted  by  Josiah  Henson,  178 ;  freed 
by  Elijah  Anderson,  183;  freed  by 
John  Mason,  184;  freed  by  Harriet 
Tubman,  186;  forwarded  by  aboli- 
tionists in  southern  Ohio  before  the 
year   1817,  192;   of   slaves   arriving 
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daily  at  Amherstburg,  Ontario,  both 
before  and  after  enactment  of  Fugi- 
tive Slave  Law  of  1850, 194 ;  flocking 
into  Canada,  200 ;  of  negro  communi- 
ties in  Canada,  219,  220;  of  refugee 
population  in  Canada,  220-222,  313; 
estimated,  of  refugee  settlers  in  Bos- 
ton and  New  Bedford,  236,  236;  of 
fugitive  settlers  in  Northern  states, 
235-237;  of  arrests  of  fugitives  be- 
tween 1850  and  1856  recorded,  240, 
241;  of  fugitives  taking  flight  from 
Northern  states  after  law  of  1850, 249, 
250 ;  in  companies  transported  by  boat 
across  Lake  Erie  by  W.  \V.  Brown, 
252;  increase  in,  of  fugitives  after 
passage  of  the  law  of  1850,  316;  of 
slaves  lost  by  the  South  through  flight 
and  abduction  estimated,  341,  342 ;  of 
fugitives  given  in  census  reports  for 
1850  and  1860,  342 ;  aided  by  Osborn, 
as  seen  in  record  kept  during  five 
months,  344-316;  of  fugitives  aided 
in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  during  1855-1859, 
348 ;  of  negroes  transported  by  Ameri- 
can Colonization  Society,  350;  of  un- 
derground operators  in  Ohio  and  other 
states,  351. 

Oberlin,  a  station,  89, 07, 98, 150 ;  mul- 
tiple routes  of,  141 ;  sentiment  against 
abductions  in,  150. 

Oberlin  College,  5;  anti-slavery  influ- 
ence of,  33,  115;  denomination  and 
work  of,  97,  98  ;  C.  Fairbank,  ab- 
ductor, student  of,  157 ;  interest  of,  in 
Oberlin-Wellington  rescue,  336,  337; 
celebration  at,  over  victory  of  aboli- 
tionists in  Oberlin-Wellington  case, 
337. 

Oberlin-Wellington  rescue  case,  before 
United  States  District  Court,  279;  pen- 
alties levied  in,  279;  eminent  attor- 
neys in,  282;  account  of,  335-.h;!7. 

Officers  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  67;  title  of 
"  President "  borne  by  Peter  Stewart, 
69 ;  title  of "  President ' '  bestowed  upon 
Levi  Coffin,  111,  112;  Jacob  Bigelow 
called  "  general  manager"  of  a  route, 
117 ;  a  "  general  superintendent "  men- 
tioned, 125;  Elijah  Anderson  desig- 
nated "general  superintendent"  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in  northwestern  Ohio,  183. 

Ohio,  computation  of  number  of  slaves 
escaping  into,  10,  3^;  special  agents 
2h 


or  conductors  in,  13,  69,  70,  88,  89; 
organized  as  free  state,  18;  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  of,  22,  47,  48,  237,  238; 
underground  stations  on  Western 
Reserve  in,  1815, 28 ;  anti-slavery  sen- 
timent in,  31,  32,  95,  96;  rise  ol  the 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  37-40;  Clay  declares 
law  of  1850  is  enforced  in,  48 ;  night 
service  at  stations  in,  55,  5(>;  steam 
railroad  transportation  in,  78,  79 ;  un- 
derground operations  in  southern,  87, 
184,  .301;  underground  helpers  of 
Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  descent  in, 
i)2;  underground  centres  in,  93;  de- 
nominational relations  of  operators 
in,  93,  9.')-98;  Van  Zandt  case  in,  102; 
prosecution  of  Rush  R.  Sloane  of  San- 
dusky, 102 ;  notable  operators  in,  104- 
112;  U.  G.  R.  R.  routes  through,  113, 
119;  distribution  of  stations  in,  114, 
115 ;  favorable  situation  of,  134 ;  num- 
ber of  underground  paths  in,  135; 
lines  through  Morgan  County,  136, 137 ; 
direction  of  routes  in,  140, 141 ;  termi- 
nal statioi's  in,  146,  252;  Detroit  a 
receiving  station  for  western  routes 
of,  147 ;  abductors  along  the  southern 
boundaries  of,  151 ;  Independent,  the, 
on  increase  in  number  of  passengers 
of,  195 ;  seizure  of  McQuerry  in,  241 ; 
danger  of  slave-hunting  in,  242 ;  Slave 
Law  denounced  by  meeting  of  Ashta- 
bula County,  244 ;  personal  liberty  law 
of,  246 ;  dismissal  of  fugitives  from  cus- 
tody at  Sandusky,  276 ;  Blake  of,  in- 
troduces bill  praying  for  repeal  of  law 
of  1850,  286;  Seward's  address  in, 
advising  hospitality  to  fugitives,  313; 
Giddings  on  impossibility  of  enforce- 
ment of  law  of  1850  in,  .'515 ;  contests 
between  state  and  federal  authorities 
in,  334 ;  illustrated  in  Ad.  Wliite  res- 
cue case,  334,  335,  and  in  Oberlin- 
Wellington  case,  ;i35-3.37;  Oberlin- 
Wellington  rescue  commended  by 
mass-meetings  in  eastern,  33(j;  num- 
ber of  underground  operators  in,  351; 
states  urged  to  repeal  personal  liberty 
laws  by,  ;154. 

Ohio  River,  a  thoroughfare  for  fugitives, 
82;  routes  traced  northward  from,  134; 
crossing-place  on,  137;  initial  stations 
along  the,  139 ;  escape  of  Eliza  across, 
at  Ripley,  322. 

Oliver,  Rev.  Thos.  Clement,  on  routes  of 
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New  Jersey,  123-125 ;  on  fugitive  set- 
tlers in  New  Jersey,  236. 

Oliver  vs.  Weakley,  case  of,  276. 

Ontario,  surviving  fugitives  in,  11;  tes- 
timony of  fugitives  in,  27,  29,  76; 
fugitives  conveyed  by  boat  to  Colling- 
wood,83 ;  fugitives  received  by  people 
of  Chief  Brant  in,  i)2 ;  goal  of  the  great 
majority  of  runaways,  140;  Clay  on 
the  admission  of  the  refugee  class  by, 
201 ;  unsettled  condition  of,  at  time  of 
beginning  of  immigration  of  fugitives 
into,  203 ;  separate  schools  for  negroes 
in,  229;  action  of  Parliament  of,  in 
encouragement  of  fugitives,  233. 

Ordinance  of  1787.  See  Northwest 
Ordinance. 

Organization,  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  67-70 ; 
U.  G.  R.  R.  work  by  an  alleged  regu- 
lar, 279;  league  for  self-protection 
among  negroes  in  southeastern  Penn- 
sylvania, 280 ;  formal  organization  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in  Philadelphia,  309. 

Orton,  Prof.  Edward,  35. 

Osborn,  Daniel,  record  kept  by,  as 
operator  at  Alum  Creek  Settlement, 
0.,  345,  .346. 

Ottawa,  111.,  multiple  routes  of,  141. 

Paine,  Byron,  political  reward  of,  for 
defence  of  Booth,  330. 

Parish,  F.  D.,  fined  for  assisting  runa- 
ways, 277,  278. 

Parker,  Asbury,  fugitive,  76. 

Parker,  Chief  Justice,  on  searching  a 
citizen's  house  without  warrant  for  a 
slave,  258. 

Parker,  Prof.  L.  F.,  on  underground 
work  in  Iowa,  33,  42,  43,  98. 

Parker,  Theodore,  scrap-book  of,  relat- 
ing to  renditions  of  Burn«  and  Sims,  8 ; 
explanation  of  origin  of  vigilance  com- 
mittees given  by,  71 ;  public  denuncia- 
tion of  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of  1860  by, 
90 ;  indictment  of,  for  attempted  res- 
cue of  Burns,  103 ;  journal  and  letter 
of,  quoted,  109, 110;  supporter  of  Dr. 
A.  M.  Ross,  180;  on  number  of  fugi- 
tives in  Boston,  2.35;  aid  given  by,  to 
Willi.am  and  Ellen  Craft,  317 ;  part  in 
the  Burns  rendition  case,  Boston,  331, 
332. 

Parker,  William,  leader  in  Christiana 
rescun  case,  10 ;  leader  in  league  among 
fugitives  for  self -protection,  280. 


Parliament,  action  by  Ontario,  in  en* 
couragement  of  fugitives,  233. 

Patriot,  the,  Charles  T.  Torrey,  editor 
of,  169. 

Patriot  War,  part  taken  by  fugitive 
slaves  in,  193. 

Patterson,  Isaac,  operator,  13. 

Payne,  George  J.,  operator,  89. 

Pearl,  the  schooner,  capture  of,  172, 173. 

Peirce,  I.  Newton,  message  sent  by,  57 ; 
connection  with  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  105, 
143. 

Penalties,  levied  for  breaking  the  Fugi- 
tive Slave  laws,  102, 103, 110 ;  suffered 
by  Burr,  Work  and  Thompson,  156; 
paid  by  Calvin  Fairbank  and  Miss 
Delia  Webster  for  abducting  Haydeu 
family,  158,  159 ;  suffered  by  Charles 
T.  Torrey  for  abducting  slaves,  169; 
suffered  by  Capt.  Jonathan  Walker 
for  abduction  of  slaves,  170;  fine  and 
imprisonment  of  Capt.  Drayton,  173 ; 
suffered  by  Richard  Dillingham,  174, 
175 ;  imposed  upon  W.  L.  Chaplin  for 
abduction  of  slaves,  176 ;  suffered  by 
Elijah  Anderson,  183;  created  by 
Slave  Law  of  1850,  265, 266 ;  failure  of, 
under  law  of  1850  to  deter  resistance 
to  the  law,  272,  273;  double  penalty 
under  law  of  1793,  274,  275  •  for  hin- 
dering arrest  of  fugitive  slaves,  279; 
imposed  on  Booth  for  aiding  in  the 
Glover  rescue,  329,  330. 

Pennsylvania,  slavery  extinguished  in, 
17;  anti-slavery  sentiment  in,  31,  33; 
rise  if  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  .37  ,  steam  rail- 
road transportation  in,  79,  80;  opera- 
tions in  Lancaster  County,  87  ;  in 
Cliester  County,  88 ;  protest  of  German 
Friends  in,  against  slave-dealing,  93; 
numerous  underground  centres  among 
Quakers  of  southeastern,  94;  Presby- 
tery of  Mahoning,  helps  form  a  new 
church,  itti ;  Presbyterian  operators  in 
western,  97 ;  Unitarian  centre  at  Mead- 
ville,  98 ;  prosecution  of  Daniel  Kanff- 
nian  of  Cumberland  County,  102  ; 
Thomas  Garrett,  native  of,  110 ;  extent 
of  U.  G.  R.  R.  system  through,  113; 
favorable  condition  for  U.  G.  R.  R. 
in  western,  115;  study  of  map  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  lines  in  New  Jersey,  New 
York  and,  120;  routes  of  eastern,  121, 
122;  routes  of  western,  123;  direction 
of  lines  in,  140 ;  multiple  and  intricate 
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routes  in  southeastern,  141 ;  broken 
lines  and  isolated  place-names  in,  141 ; 
terminal  stations  in,  144, 145 ;  abduct- 
ors along  southern  boundaries  of,  151 ; 
fugitive  settlers  in  northwestern,  236; 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  of,  237,  238,  2(J0; 
seizure  of  family  of  negroes  at  Union- 
town    in,    241;    liberty  law  of,    246, 
309;  exodus  of  fugitives  from,  after 
enactment  of  law  of  1850,  250 ;  Prigg 
case  in,  260,  261 ;  law  of,  against  aid- 
ing fugitives  in  colonial  times,  292; 
emancipation  by,  293 :  petition  of  Abo- 
lition Society  of,  for  milder  slave  law, 
290;  Sergeant  of,  on  House  Fugitive 
Slave  Bill   of  1817,  297;   complaints 
against  people  of,  for  harboring  fugi- 
tives, 2!)8;   early  pursuit  in  eastern, 
302;  Christiana  case  in,  317-319;  kid- 
napping of  free  negro  in,  318. 
Pennsylvania     Anti-Slavery     Society, 
\Vm.  Still,  clerk  of,  3,  75;    Harriet 
Tubman,  a  visitor  at  olRce  of,  187. 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  30. 
Pennypacker,  Elijah  F.,  letter  of,  relat- 
ing to  fugitives,  79  n,,  143  n. ;  station- 
keeper,  121. 
Personal  liberty  laws,  object  of,  245, 357 ; 
Buchanan's  recommendations  regard- 
ing, 28(),  353,  354;   of  Massachusetts 
and  other  states,  309 ;  enacted  by  Wis- 
consin, 330  ;   slave-catchers  indicted 
under,  336;    characteristic  of  period 
1840-1860,  337;   induced  by  Missouri 
Compromise  and   law  of    1850,  338; 
referred  to  as  a  grievance  by  .Tones 
of  Georgia,  351. 
Peterboro,  N.Y.,  station  of  Gerrit  Smith 
in,  127, 128 ;  visited  by  abductor  A.  M. 
Ross,  180;    address  to  slaves  issued 
from,  310. 
Petersburg,  Va.,  agent  in,  113. 
Pettijohn,  Amos,  reward  for  abduction 

of,  53. 
Pettit,  Eber  M.,  author  of  Sketches  in 
the  History  of  the.  Underground  Rail- 
road, 2;  characterization  of  his  book, 
4;  on  number  of  main  routes  in  New 
York,  125. 
Philadelphia,  Vigilance  Committee  of, 
3,  71,  75,  76,  80-82,  121,  145,  232;  fugi- 
tives aided  in,  10;  continuous  record 
of,  as  an  underground  centre,  34 ;  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  among  Friends  in, 
93;    outlet   from,   122;    receives   ab- 


sconding chattels  from  Newberne, 
144,  from  Baltimore,  151 ;  trial  of 
Christiana  case  in,  281,  319;  counsel 
for  fugitives  in,  317;  computation  of 
fugitives  aided  in,  346,  347. 
Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  79, 

14!' 
Phillips,  Wendell,  indictment  of,  103; 
address  in  Faneuil  Hall  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  Burns  case,  332. 
Piatt,  slaves  lost  by  family  of,  283. 
Pickard,  S.  T.,  on  U.  G.  R.  R.  work  in 

Portland,  Me.,  lo'5. 
Pickrell,  Mahlon,  ou  period  of  opera- 
tions in  Ohio,  39. 
Pierce,  Franklin,  meaning  of  election 

of,  321. 
Pierce,  William  S.,  counsel  for  fugitive 

slaves,  284. 
Pinckuey,  on  fugitive  slave  clause  in 

the  Constitution,  21,  294. 
Pindall,  of  Virginia,  on  a  bill  for  in- 
creased security  of  slave  property,  296. 
Pinkerton,  Allen,  friend  of  John  Brown, 

1(55. 
Place,  Maurice,  15, 16. 
Piatt,  Jirch,  diary  of,  9;    hiding-place 

ou  farm  of,  63. 
Poindexter,  James,  253. 
Poindexter,  a  colored  abductor  of  Jack- 
son, O.,  1.51. 
Poland,  Hon.  Joseph,  operator,  107, 130. 
Politics,  of  underground  workers,  iH)- 

101 ;  Canadian  refugees  in,  2.S2,  233. 
Polk,  of  Missouri,  accusations  against 
the  North  on  account  of  U.  G.  R.  R., 
351,  352. 
Porter,  Rev.  J.,  hiding-place  in  church 

of,  63. 
Portsmouth,  Va.,  escape  of  slaves  from, 

81, 144;  agent  in,  118. 
Pratt,  of  Maryland,  on  Seward's  speech 
advising  hospitality  to  fugitives,  313; 
on  loss  sustained  by  slave-owners  of 
his  state,  341. 
Prentiss,  Henry  J.,  103. 
Presbyterian  Church,  anti-slavery  spn- 
timent  in,   31,   32,  95-97;  J.  J.  Kico, 
missionary  among  Canadian  refuKces, 
minister  of,  200;  Rev.  William  King, 
minister  of,  207;    support  of    Elgin 
Settlement  in  Canada  by,  208;  Rev. 
John  Rankin,  pastor  of  a,  306. 
Prigg  vs.   Pennsylvania,    case  of,  2.'9, 
260,  264-267,  289,  297,  309;  new  class 
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of  personal   liberty  laws   following, 
245,  246 ;  effect  of  decision  of,  SO!). 
Prosecutions,  for  aiding  fugitives,  102, 

103,  254 ;  cases  of,  under  laws  of  1793 
and  1850,  273-281 ;  for  aiding  fugitive 
slaves,  283-285 ;  effect  of  prosecutions, 
317 ;  Prof.  Edward  Channing  on  im- 
portance of,  317  n. ;  of  Bootli  for  aid- 
ing in  Glover  rescue,  329,  330. 

Pro-slavery  sentiment  in  Congress,  173. 
Providence  and  Worcester  Railroad,  80, 

130, 143. 
Pursuit  of  fugitive  slaves,  51,  52,  59,  65, 

104,  302;  increase  in  frequency  of, 
308  J  effect  of  Prlgg  decision  on,  309; 
after  passage  of  law  of  1850.  :  -16 ;  in- 
stances of,  317. 

Purvis,  Robert,  record  of  number  of 
fugitives  helped  by,  10, 346 ;  president 
of  organized  society  of  the  U.  G.  R. 
E.,  68,  309;  account  of  the  organiza- 
tion by,  68 ;  chairman  of  the  General 
Vigilance  Committee  of  Philadelphia, 
75;  in  rescue  of  Basil  Dorsey,  85; 
New  Jersey  route  described  by,  125; 
on  abduction  by  son  of  a  planter, 
163. 

Putnam,  David,  underground  letters  of, 
10  ;  record  of  night  service  at  station 
of,  55,  56 ;  secret  signal  used  by,  5(5 ; 
facsimile  of  message  received  by,  57. 

Putnam,  George  W.,  on  route  in  New 
Hampshire,  133. 

Quakers,  Levi  Coffin  one  of  the,  4; 
underground  centres  in  communities 
of,  6,  90.  115-120,  125  ;  Alum  Creek 
Settlement  of,  10;  agents  and  oper- 
ators among  the,  31,  38,  39,  53,  92,  94, 
98,  124,  131;  pro-slavery  sentiment 
among,  49  ;  costume  of,  used  as  a 
disguise,  67;  Washington's  comment 
on  a  society  of  Pliiladelphia,  68;  as 
conservators  of  abolition  ideas,  93; 
result  of  appeal  to  societies  of,  in 
Massachusetts,  99;  political  affilia- 
tions of,  100;  devotees  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
work  among,  110-112;  John  Brown's 
party  entertained  by,  in  Iowa,  164; 
words  of  the  Quaker  poet,  Whittier, 
quoted,  171 ;  Quaker  abductor  Richard 
Dillingham,  174;  at  Richmond,  Ind., 
befriend  JosiahHenson,  177;  at  Foun- 
tain City,  Ind.,  199;  visits  of  several, 
to   Canadian   refugees,    199;    safety 


sought  by  fugitive  settlers  among, 
235,  236 ;  protection  afforded  fugitives 
by  Quakers  of  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
258 ;  defendants  in  case  of  rescue,  274 ; 
in  Christiana  case,  280,  281;  petition 
of  Baltimore,  against  kidnapping,  29(i ; 
memorial  of,  for  repeal  of  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  324 ;  record  of  fugitives  in 
Alum  Creek  Settlement  of,  344-346. 

Quebec,  early  emigration  of  fugitive 
slaves  to,  218. 

Queen's  Bush,  early  settlement  of,  by 
refugees,  204,  218. 

Quincy,  111.,  multiple  routes  of,  141. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  his  account  of  first 
known  rescue  of  fugitive  under  arrest 
quoted,  83,  84;  opponent  of  fugitive 
slave  legislation,  283. 

Quitman,  Gen.  John  A.,  341. 

Quixot,  Stephen,  fugitive  from  Vir- 
ginia, 51. 

Racine,  Wis.,  Glover  rescue  in,  327. 

Railroads,  steam,  use  of,  for  transpor- 
tation of  fugitives,  35,  59,  78-81,  122- 
124,  128,  1.10,  132,  133,  142-145,  164, 
165,  183;  terminology  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
borrowed  from  vocabulary  of,  67. 

Railroad,  Underground.  See  Under- 
ground Railroad. 

Ramsey,  Rev.  R.  G.,  on  route  in  south- 
ern Illinois,  14. 

Randolph,  the  slave,  in  case  of  Common- 
wealth vs.  Griffith,  258. 

Rankin,  Rev.  John,  reward  for  abduc- 
tion of,  53;  secret  cellar  in  barn  of, 
63;  anti-slavery  preaching  and  prac- 
tice of,  96 ;  station  of,  at  Ripley,  O., 
109 ;  on  immediate  abolition,  306, 307 ; 
Letters  on  Slavery  by,  308. 

Rantoul,  Robert,  Jr.,  counsel  for  fugitive 
slaves,  283. 

Rathbun,  Levi,  station-keeper,  69,  70. 

Ratliff,  Hon.  John,  15,  16. 

Ray,  Rev.  Chas.  B.,  on  New  York 
routes,  126. 

Ray  vs.  Donnell  and  Hamilton,  case  of, 
278. 

Reading  Railroad,  122. 

Rebellion,  Lincoln's  proclamation  re- 
garding states  continuing  in,  287. 

Recollections  of  an  Abolitionist,  by  Dr. 
A,  M.  Ross,  179-183. 

Redpath,  James,  on  effects  of  John 
Brown's  raid,  165. 
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Reed,  Fitch,  on  arrival  of  abductor 
Fairfield  and  company  of  slaves  in 
Canada, 154  n. 

Reed,  Gen.,  fugitives  carried  by  boats 
of,  82. 

Reed,  John,  on  misinformation  about 
Canada  among  slaves,  198. 

Reform  party,  political  affiliations  of 
negro  voters  in  Canada  with,  233. 

Refugees'  Home  Settlement,  of  Cana- 
dian refugees,  20.5,  209,  210;  regula- 
tions of,  215-217;  dissatisfaction  in, 
216,  217. 

Reminiscences,  collection  of,  11;  value 
of,  12-16. 

Rendition  of  escaped  slaves,  early  North- 
ern sentiment  on,  Southern  sentiment 
regarding,  21 ;  question  of,  in  crisis  of 
1851,  285 ;  of  Sims  in  Boston,  317 ;  of 
Burns,  331-333. 

Republican  Leader,  the,  articles  on  the 
U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  6. 

Republican  party,  effect  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin  on  young  voters  in,  324 ;  fore- 
runner of,  in  Wisconsin,  329;  chief 
reliance  of  freedom  declared  to  be  in, 
repeal  of  Fugitive  Slave  Law  de- 
manded by,  337 ;  organized  U.  G.  R.  R. 
said  to  be  maintained  by,  .351;  four 
governors  belonging  to,  advise  repeal 
of  personal  liberty  bills,  354. 

Rescue,  of  fugitives,  38,  39,  83-86,  240, 
275,  276,  284,  336;  attempts  at,  after 
IS.'JO,  240,  273;  provisions  of  law  of 
1850  to  prevent,  266 ;  of  slaves,  an  ex- 
pensive undertaking,  277 ;  increase  in 
frequency  of,  308 ;  during  era  of  slave- 
hunting  in  the  North,  316;  of  Sha- 
drach,  317,  319;  of  Jerry  McHenry, 
318, 320;  of  Glover,  327-330;  of  Burns, 
attempted,  331-333. 

Reynolds,  Hon.  John,  on  spirit  of  nulli- 
fication in  Illinois,  333,  334. 

Rhode  Island,  anti-slavery  Quakers  in, 
31 ;  rise  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in,  36;  steam 
railroad  transportation  for  fugitives 
in,  80;  underground  centres  in,  94; 
routes  of,  131 ;  station  at  Valley  Falls, 
144;  reception  to  Capt.  Walker  at 
Providence,  171 ;  personal  liberty  law 
of,  245,  246,  309 ;  colonial  law  against 
aiding  fugitives  in,  292 ;  emancipation 
by,  293 ;  repeal  of  personal  liberty  law 
by,  :{54. 

Rhodes,  James  Ford,  on  the  U.  G.  R.  R., 


1 ;  on  remote  political  effect  of  Uncle 

Tom's  Cabin,  324;  on  spirit  of  the 

personal  liberty  laws,  338  n. 
Ricv,  Rev.  Isaac  J.,  mission  in  Canada 

kept  by,  194,  200;  supplies  kept  for 

refugees  by,  214. 
Richardson,  Lewis,  cause  of  flight  of,  27. 
Richmond,  Va.,  fugitive  shipped  from, 

in  a  box,  GO ;  fugitives  escape  by  boat 

from,  145. 
Riddle,  Albert  G.,  counsel  in  Oberlin- 

Wellington  case,  282. 
Ripley,  O.,  John  Rankin  in,  109,  30<!; 

abductor   at,    153;    escape   of   Eliza 

across  Ohio  River  at,  322. 
River  routes  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  81,  82, 118, 

123,  129,  134,  138,  142;  crossings  on 

Detroit  River,  147;    Jefferson  Davis 

on  escape  of  slaves  by   Mississippi 

River,  312,  313. 
Robin  case,  slavery  terminated  in  Lower 

Canada  by  decision  in,  191. 
Robinson,  case  of  ex  parte,  270,  282. 
Robinson,  Rowland   E.,   on   routes  in 

Vermont,  130. 
Ross,  Dr.  A.  M.,  abductor,  28-30,  178- 

182;  as  a  naturalist,  183. 
Ruggles,  David,   agent  in   New  York 

City,  35, 126 ;  Frederick  Douglass  be- 
friended by,  71  n. 
Russell,  Hon.  A.  J.,  operator,  107. 
Rycraft,    colleague    of    Booth    in   the 

Glover  rescue  case,  329. 

Sabin,  Hon.  Alvah,  operator,  107. 

Salsburg  family,  87. 

Sanborn,  F.  B.,  on  Harriet  Tubman, 
186;  on  number  of  fugitive  settlers 
in  Northern  states,  2.37 ;  letter  to,  on 
the  U.  G.  R.  R.  depot  at  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  347-350. 

San  Domingo,  servile  insurrection  in, 
340. 

Sandusky,  Dayton  and  Cincinnati  Rail- 
road, 78. 

Sandusky,  Mansfield  and  Newark  Rail- 
roaa,  78. 

Sandusky,  O.,  first  fugitive  at,  (1820,) 
39;  arrival  of  company  of  fugitives 
at,  76;  boat  service  from,  83;  prose- 
cution of  Rush  R.  Sloane  of,  210,  276 ; 
as  a  terminal,  183,  185 ;  trial  of  F.  D. 
Parish  of,  277. 

Saxton,  Gen.  Rufus,  on  work  of  Harriet 
Tubman,  189. 
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Sayres,  indictment  of,  for  attempted 
abduction,  173. 

Schooley,  W.  D.,  operator,  88. 

Schools,  for  refugees  in  Canada,  109, 
200,  205-208,  210,  2U,  215,  228,  229; 
Sunday-scliools,  330. 

Scioto  Company,  organized  by  anti- 
slavery  men,  38. 

Scotch-Irish,  the,  in  underground  ser- 
vice, 92. 

Scotch,  the,  in  underground  service,  92. 

Scott,  Gen.  Winfield,  presidential  can- 
didate of  Whigs,  321. 

Scott,  James,  tried  for  aiding  in  rescue 
of  Shadrach,  269,  270. 

Scripture,  quoted  by  the  abolitionists, 
150,  306,  307. 

Sea  routes  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  81,  82, 
118,  129,  U3,  144,  145,  148,  219. 

Seceders,  friends  of  runaways,  13. 

Secession,  begun,  352,  .S53;  efforts  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  Northern  states 
to  appease  the  spirit  of,  354 ;  North's 
refusal  to  surrender  fugitives  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  for,  357. 

Sentinel,  the,  articles  in,  on  the  Under- 
ground Railroad,  6. 

Sentinel,  the,  chapters  of  "A  History  of 
Anti-Slavery  Days  "  in,  6. 

Sergeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  new  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Bill,  297. 

Seward,  F.  W.,  on  places  of  deportation 
of  fugitive  slaves,  145  n. 

Seward,  Wm.  H.,  gives  bail  for  Gen. 
Chaplin,  176;  on  Harriet  Tubman, 
185 ;  aid  given  to  Harriet  Tubman  by, 
189;  in  the  Van  Zandt  case,  282; 
speech  advising  hospitality  to  fugitive 
slaves,  313;  signs  the  bond  of  rescuers 
of  Jerry  McHenry,  320. 

Sewell,  Samuel  E.,  counsel  for  fugitive 
slaves,  283. 

Shadrach,  route  taken  by,  after  his  res- 
cue in  Boston,  132 ;  counsel  in  case  of, 
283;  seizure  of,  247;  rescue  of,  317, 
319. 

Shaw,  Chief  Justice,  on  Slave  Law  of 
1793,  270. 

Sheldon,  Edward,  indicted  for  helping 
fugitives,  284. 

Shotwell,  A.  L.,  claimant  of  slave 
Tamar,  159. 

Sider,  Joseph,  abductor,  60, 167. 

Sidney,  Allen,  on  misinformation  about 
Canada  among  slaves,  197. 


Signals,  employed  in  the  U.  G.  R.  R 

service,  125,  15<>. 

Sims,  Theodore  Parker's  memoranda  on 
rendition  of,  8 ;  case  of,  in  court,  269- 
271,  283 ;  returned  to  slavery,  317. 

Sketches  In  the  History  of  the  Under- 
groutid  Railroad,  by  E.  M.  Pettit, 
2,4. 

Skillgess,  Joseph,  on  fugitives  passing 
through  Ross  County,  O.,  39. 

Slave-hunters,  authors  of  Levi  Coffin's 
title  "  President  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.," 
Ill ;  at  Detroit,  147 ;  dilticulties  met 
by,  242,  243;  imprisonment  of,  273., 
274;  number  of,  increased  after  pas- 
sage of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  316; 
iu  the  Oberlin-Wellington  case,  335, 
336;  protest  against  the  e.'uployment 
of  Northern  troops  as,  355. 

Slave-hunting,  engagement  of  shiftless 
class  in,  239;  by  Southern  pUmters 
and  their  aids,  240;  uncertainty  of,  in 
anti-slavery  communities,  242,  243; 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  on,  243;  agents 
of  slave-owners  employed  in,  31(i. 

Slavery,  character  of,  at  beginning  of 
nineteenth  century,  25 ;  changed  char- 
acter of  later,  26  ;  John  Brown's 
plan  of  abolition  of,  1()8;  in  Canada, 
190, 191 ;  attacks  on,  in  Congress,  286 ; 
abolished  in  District  of  Columbia,  287 ; 
King's  proposition  to  prohibit,  in 
Northwest  Territory,  293;  conviction 
of  sin  of,  in  Northern  states,  300, 
301 ;  pursuit  of  fugitives  creates  oppo- 
sition to,  in  the  North,  302;  early 
advocacy  of  political  action  against, 
l)y  Bourne  and  Duncan,  Rev.  John 
Rankin's  hatred  of,  306;  address  of 
Liberty  party  convention  touching  on, 
310;  effect  of  prosecution  of  U.  G.  R.  R. 
workers  on  question  of,  317 ;  nation- 
alized by  law  of  1850,  .321 ;  effects  of, 
studied  by  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
321 ;  renewal  of  consideration  of  ques- 
tion of ,  caused  by  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin, 
324;  U.  G.  R.  R.,  the  safety-valve  of, 
340;  disappearance  of,  in  District  of 
Columbia  attributed  to  the  U.  G.  R.  R. 
by  Claiborne„341,  ."42;  extinction  of, 
in  the  United  States.  356,  .358. 

Slaves,  desire  for  freedom  among,  25, 
195-197 ;  purchase  of,  by  Alabama,  26 ; 
incentives  to  fiight  of,  26,  27,  29(5; 
knowledge   of    Canada    among,   28- 
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30,  197 ;  arrive  as  stowaways  on  the 
Maine  coast,  183;  steady  increase  in 
the  number  of,  fleeing  into  Ohio,  135; 
from    Virginia,  144;    movement   of, 
to  inter-lake  portion  of  Ontario,  147 ; 
abduction  of,  opposed  by  majority  of 
abolitionists,  150;    abduction  of,  by 
negroes,  151 ;  abductions  of,  by  Cana- 
dian refugees,  152 ;  abductions  of,  by 
Southern  whites,  153  ;  abduction  of,  by 
Northern  whites,  154,  155  ;   abduction 
of,  in  District  of  Columbia,  1.55,  abduc- 
tion of,  by  Burr,  Work  and  Thompson, 
155,  156;    abduction    of,  by   Joseph 
Sider  and  Calvin  Fairbank,  157-l(iO; 
abduction  of,  by  Seth  Concklin,  1(50- 
162 ;  abduction  of,  by  John  Brown,  162- 
165 ;  effect  of  John  Brown's  raid  upon 
Missouri,  165 ;  Brown's  plan  for  libera- 
tion of,  166-168;    abductions    of,  in 
answer  to  appeal,  168,  by  Charles  T. 
Torrey,  168-170,  by  Capt.  Jonathan 
Walker,  170,  171,  by  Mrs.  Laura  S. 
Haviland,  171,  172;  capture  and  in- 
carceration of  the,  escaping  on  the 
steamer  Pearl,  172,  173;   abductions 
of,  by  Capt.  Daniel  Drayton,  172-174, 
by  Richard  Dillingham,  174,  175,  by 
Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  175,  176,  by  Josiah 
Henson,    176-178,   by    Rial   Cheadle, 
178,  179,  by  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross,  179-183, 
by    the    fugitive    Elijah    Anderson, 
183,    by   the   fugitive    John    Mason, 
183-185,  by  the  fugitive  Harriet  Tub- 
man,  185-189;     importation  of,  into 
Canada,  190,  191;    Elgin  Settlement 
in  Canada  started  by  a  band  of  manu- 
mitted, 202,  207;  Wilberforce  Colony 
originally  settled  by  group  of  emanci- 
pated, 218;  domestic  relations  of,  in 
Southern  states,  227,  228;   agents  of 
U.  G.  R.  R.  appealed  to  for  abduction 
of,  231,  232;  Northern  states  an  un- 
safe refuge  for,  238,  239 ;  purchase  of, 
from  their  claimants,  241,  242  ;  causes 
of  flight  of,  308 ;  conditions  favorable 
to  escape  of,  1840-1850,  309 ;   effect  of 
flight  of,  on  Northern  sentiment,  310 ; 
addresses  to  Southern,  310;  address 
of  Gazenovia  con^ntiou  to,  313;  in- 
formation about  abolitionists  among, 
316;  danger  of  iiprising  of,  lessened 
by  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340;   prospect  of 
stampede  of,  from  the  border  slave 
states,    in   case    of    secession,    355; 


chances  for  escape  of,  multiplied  dur- 
ing War,  355. 

Slave  trade,  effect  of  prohibition  of, 
(1807,)  301. 

Sloane,  Hon.  Rush  R.,  on  the  U.  G. 
R.  R.  in  northwestern  Ohio,  39;  ac- 
count given  by,  of  the  naming  of  tlie 
Road,  45;  prosecution  of,  102 ;  incident 
of  embarkation  of  company  of  refu- 
gees given  by,  148  71. ;  on  Elijah  Ander- 
son, abductor,  183;  fined  for  assisting 
runaways,  276,  277. 

Sloane,  John,  early  operator,  37. 

Sloane,  J.  R.  W.,  13. 

Sloane,  Prof.  Wm.  M.,13n. 

Sloane,  Rev.  William,  14, 15. 

Smedley,  R.  C,  author  of  The  Under- 
ground  Railroad  in  Chester  and 
Neighboring  Counties  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 2,  4;  account  of  naming  of 
the  U.  G.  R.  R.  by,  44,  45;  on  loss 
of  bondmen  by  Maryland  counties, 
119;  on  numbers  of  fugitives  sent  to 
New  England,  128,  129;  on  transpor- 
tation of  fugitives  by  rail,  143. 

Smith,  Gerrit,  operator,  22,  27,  107; 
generosity  of,  176;  on  I"  Tiet  Tub- 
man, 185;  defiant  speei  n  of,  after 
Jerry  rescue,  320;  one  of  the  leaders  in 
the  Jerry  rescue,  326  ;  counsel  for  the 
fugitive  Wm.  Anderson  in  Canada,353. 

Smith,  James,  154. 

Smith,  William  R.,  work  of,  in  behalf 
of  Gen.  Chaplin,  176. 

Snediger  family,  operators,  87. 

Society  of  Friends.    See  Quakers. 

Sorrick,  Rev.  R.  S.  W.,  on  the  condition 
of  refugees  in  Oro,  Ontario,  218;  on 
the  teachableness  of  the  Canadian 
refugees,  224. 

South  Carolina,  abducting  trip  of  A.  M. 
Ross  into,  29;  agent  of  U.  G.  R.  R.  in 
Newberne,  68;  involved  in  Brown's 
plan  of  liberation,  167;  Canadian  ref- 
ugees from,  195;  Pinckney  on  slave 
clause  in  United  States  Constitution 
before  state  convention  of,  294;  doc- 
trine of  state  sovereignty  of,  resisted 
by  Wisconsin,  3150;  servile  insurrec- 
tions in,  340;  Butler  of,  on  loss  sus- 
tained by  slave-owners  of  Southern 
section,  341;  withdrawal  from  the 
Union,  362. 
Southern  branches  of  the  U.  G.  B.  B., 
116-119. 
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Southern  states,  satisfaction  witli  the 
fugitive  slave  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion in  the,  21 ;  complaints  of,  on 
account  of  losses  of  slave  property, 
22;  refuges  of  runaways  in  the,  25; 
spread  of  the  U.  6.  R.  R.  in,  28 ;  know- 
ledge about  Canada  among  slaves  in, 
28,  29,  180-182,  192;  self-interest  of, 
manifest  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  33 ;  escapes  by  vessel  from,  81, 
133, 144 ;  anti-slavery  sentiment  among 
white  emigrants  from,  90, 91 ;  emigra- 
tion of  Quakers  from,  on  account  of 
slavery,  93  ;  anti-slavery  advocates 
among  Presbyterian  clergy  in,  96 ;  set- 
tlement of  anti-slavery  people  from, 
in  Ohio,  115;  friends  of  fugitives  in, 
116;  main  channels  of  escape  from, 
119 ;  abductions  by  whites  from,  163, 
164  ;  Northern  men  in,  encourage 
flight  of  slaves,  154,  155  ;  expected 
effect  oi^  news  of  Brown's  Missouri 
raid  in,  105 ;  Brown's  plan  for  organ- 
izing insurrection  in,  167,  168;  Cal- 
houn on  expedition  of  the  Pearl  speaks 
for,  173, 174 ;  expeditions  for  abduction 
of  slaves  to,  177, 178 ;  operations  of  the 
abductor  A.  M.  Rosa  in,  180-183 ;  early 
emigration  of  negroes  from,  to  Quebec, 
219;  domestic  relations  of  slaves  in, 
227,  228 ;  abductions  of  friends  from, 
planned  by  the  Canadian  exiles,  231, 
232 ;  abducting  trips  of  Canadian  refu- 
gees to,  232 ;  rights  of  recovery  in  the 
North  claimed  by  people  of,  237 ;  slave- 
hunting  by  people  from,  before  and 
after  law  of  1850,  240,  241 ;  effect  of 
law  of  1850  upon,  243;  Lincoln's 
proclamation  of  warning  to,  287 ;  the 
Underground  Railroad  as  a  grievance 
of,  290;  sentiment  in,  concerning 
slave  clause  in  Constitution,  294; 
complaints  of  members  of  Congress 
from,  on  score  of  treatment  accorded 
runaways  in  the  North,  295,  296; 
negotiations  for  return  of  fugitives 
to,  302;  people  of,  aroused  by  ad- 
dresses to  slaves,  310;  Calhoun  on 
discontent  in,  313;  Webster  on  com- 
plaint of,  in  regard  to  non-rendition 
of  fugitives,  314 ;  Pres.  Fillmore  gives 
assurances  to,  regarding  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  318 ;  doctrine  of  state  sov- 
ereignty of,  resisted  by  Wisconsin, 
330;  work  of  the  U.  6.  R.  R.  a  real 


relief  to,  340;  estimates  of  loss  sus- 
tained by  slave-owners  in  various, 
341,  342;  decline  of  slave  population 
in  border  states,  shown  in  United 
States  census  reports,  343;  compari- 
son of  numbers  of  negroes  trans- 
ported from,  by  U.  G.  R.  R.  and 
American  Colonization  Society,  350, 
361 ;  members  of  Congress  from, 
on  work  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  351,  352;  at- 
tempted conciliation  of,  354 ;  chances 
for  escape  of  slaves  multiplied 
throughout,  366;  agitation  by  people 
of,  for  vigorous  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
367. 

Sowles,  Hon.  William,  operator,  107. 

Spalding,  Rufus  P.,  counsel  in  the 
Oberlin- Wellington  case,  282. 

Speed,  John,  66. 

Speed,  Sidney,  incident  of  unsuccessful 
pursuit  narrated  by,  65,  66. 

Spradley,  Wash,  a  colored  abductor  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  151. 

Sprague,  Judge,  on  legal  force  of  a 
commissioner's  certificate,  270. 

Springfield,  Mass.,  "League  of  Gilead- 
ites"  in,  71-75. 

Stanton,  Henry  B.,  169, 170. 

State  sovereignty,  doctrine  of,  in  the 
Northern  states,  326-330. 

Stations,  in  New  Hampshire,  132;  in 
Maine,  l.'i4;  initial,  in  Ohio,  135;  ini- 
tial, in  Iowa,  136;  number  and  distri- 
bution of,  in  portion  of  Morgan  County, 
O.,  137 ;  stations  in  Michigan,  l;^8 ;  cor- 
responding stations  in  Falley's  and 
the  author's  maps,  138,  l.'i9;  initial, 
along  the  Ohio  River,  139, 34<) ;  limited 
activity  of,  in  eastern  and  western 
extremities  of  the  free  region,  141 ; 
isolated,  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  142;  terminal, 
146-148 ;  cause  of  formation  of  initial, 
295 ;  Harriet  B.  Stowe's  house  one  of 
the,  321. 

Station-keepers  of  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  sig- 
nificance of  the  name,  67;  character 
of  work  of,  69 ;  explanation  of  division 
of  labor  between  special  agents  and, 
70,  71;  expense  to,  76-78.  See  also 
Agents  and  Conductors. 

Steele,  Capt.,  master  of  a  lake  boat  car- 
rying fugitives,  82. 

Steele,  William,  letter  of,  on  escape  of 
slave  family,  61,  52, 
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Stephens,  Alexander  H.,  abduction  of 
slave  of,  17G. 

Stephens,  Charles,  in  Brown's  raid,  16.3- 
1G5 ;  arranges  for  trip  east  of  Brown 
and  party,  164,  165. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  operator,  106;  in 
the  Christiana  case,  282. 

Stevenson,  Henry,  on  slaves'  desire  for 
freedom,  196. 

Stewart,  family  of,  fugitive  settlers  near 
Detroit,  236. 

Stewart,  John  H.,  colored  operator,  89. 

Stewart,  Peter,  reputed  President  of  the 
U.  G.  R.  R.,  69. 

Still,  Peter,  a  fugitive  from  Alabama, 
160. 

Still,  William,  author  of  Underground 
Railroad  Records,  2, 3,  5,  8,  75 ;  chair- 
man of  Vigilance  Committee  of  Phil- 
adelphia, 8,  2:52;  on  instances  of 
fugitives  shipped  as  freight,  60;  on 
stowaways  from  the  Soutli,  145;  on 
value  of  Canadian  refugees  as  citi- 
zens, 234  n. ;  cooperation  of,  with  sta- 
tion at  Elmira,  253. 

Stone,  Col.  John,  secret  signal  used  by, 
56 ;  facsimile  of  message  sent  by,  57. 

Story,  Justice,  on  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  245;  on  power  of  Congress  to 
legislate  on  subject  of  fugitive  slaves, 
261. 

Stout,  Dr.  Joseph,  indicted  for  helping 
fugitive,  284. 

Stow,  L.  S.,  on  transportation  of  fugi- 
tives across  Lfike  Erie,  140. 

Stowe,  Harriet  Beecher,  correctness  of 
her  representation  in  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,  25,  322;  material  for  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  gathered  by,  while  living 
at  Cincinnati,  O.,  105,  321 ;  connection 
of,  with  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  105;  influ- 
ence of  the  slave  controversy  upon, 
290 ;  champion  of  fugitive  slaves,  323. 

Stowe,  Prof.  Calvin,  model  for  a  char- 
acter in  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  322. 

Stowell,  Martin,  one  of  leaders  in  at- 
tempted rescue  of  Burns,  332. 

Sturgeon,  of  Pennsylvania,  supports  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  314. 

Subterranean  Pass  Way  of  John  Brown, 
339,  357. 

Sumner,  Charles,  efforts  of,  in  behalf  of 
Capt.  Drayton,  173;  on  number  of 
fugitives  fleeing  from  Northern  states 
after  enactment  of  law  of  1850,  249 ; 


efforts  of,  in  Senate  to  secure  repeal 
of  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  .{24 ;  cliampion 
in  Senate  of  the  fugitive  slave  and 
his  friends,  325 ;  reads  a  letter  iu  the 
Senate  on  employment  of  Northern 
troops  as  slave-catchers,  ;{55. 

Supplies,  for  U.  G.  R.  I.  passengers, 
76-78;  furnished  by'  :  •  >o'  ^lass,  78 
71. ;  for  Canadian  rt  .    -02,  214 ; 

gathered  for  fugitive^  in  Lawrence, 
Kan.,  348,  m). 

Syracuse,  Vigilance  Committee  of,  71, 
72 ;  rescue  of  Jerry  McHenry  in,  72, 
86,  318,  326;  passes  distributed  to  ruu- 
jiways  in,  80;  underground  work  of 
Rev.  S.  J.  May  in,  lOi);  fugitives  sent 
by  train  to,  124 ;  indignation  meeting 
at,  held  after  passage  of  law  of  ]8r)0, 
244;  public  action  against  Fugitive 
Slave  Law  in,  .'520;  congratulatory 
message  on  Glover  rescue  from  con- 
vention iu,  328,  329. 

Tabor  College,  U.  G.  R.  R.  work  of, 
98. 

Tamar,  slave  recovered  by  Falrbank, 
159. 

Taney,  Judge,  prosecution  of  Thomas 
Garrett  before,  110. 

Tappan,  Lewis,  supporter  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ross,  180. 

Tennessee,  abducting  trip  of  Dr.  A.  M. 
Ross  into,  28;  John  Rankin,  a  native 
of,  lOJ);  fugitives  from,  109;  under- 
ground route  through  eastern,  119; 
involved  in  Brown's  plan  of  libera- 
tion, 11)7;  Dillingham's  attempted  ab- 
duction of  slaves  frdui,  174,  175; 
Canadian  refugees  from,  19.");  fables 
about  Canada  I'ircnliited  in,  198. 

Terminal  stations  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,  70,  76, 
82,  83,  123,  126-128,  131,  133,  130,  138, 
139,  14.5-149;  in  Canada,  148,  149. 

Terminology  of  U.  G.  R.  R.,67,  124. 

Territories,  slavery  prohibited  in  the, 
287. 

Texas,  question  of  annexation  before 
Congress,  310;  escape  of  slaves  from 
western,  348. 

Thirteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, 356. 

Thomas,  Dr.  Nathan  M.,  operator,  88. 

Thompson,  George,  a  party  in  the  case 
of  Burr,  Work  and,  155,  156. 

Thurston,  Brown,  operator,  37, 133. 
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Ticknor,  Goorge,  on  political  effect  of 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  323. 

Todd,  Uev.  John,  author  of  reminis- 
cences of  "  The  Early  Settlement  and 
Growth  of  Western  Iowa,"  7;  quoted, 
43. 

Todds,  the,  station-keepers,  15. 

Toledo,  O.,  hoat  service  for  runaways 
from,  83;  U.  G.  R.  K.  helpers  in,  92. 

Tompkins,  case  of  Johnson  vs.,  25U,  273, 
274. 

Toombs,  Robert,  173;  abduction  of 
slaves  of,  176. 

Toronto,  Canada,  mission  work  of  Rev. 
W.  M.  Mitcliell  in,  3;  goods  received 
for  Canadian  refugees  at,  202,  203; 
ninuber  of  refugee  settlers  in,  220, 
221 ;  condition  of  fugitive  settlers  in, 
22(j;  Drew  on  condition  of  colored 
l)eoplo  in,  227 ;  equal  school  privi- 
leges for  whites  and  blacks  in,  22!); 
evening  school  for  adult  negroes  in, 
2;!0. 

Torrence,  James  W.,  method  of,  in  con- 
veying fugitives,  (il. 

Torrey,  Rev.  Charles  T.,  abductor,  28, 
1G8,  1()9;  number  of  slaves  abducted 
from  Maryland  by,  88 ;  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Chaplin  as  editor  of  the  Albany 
Patriot,  175. 

Townsend,  Martin  I.,  on  routes  in  New 
York,  126. 

Townshend,  Prof.  Norton  S.,  operator 
in  Cincinnati,  104. 

Treason,  charged  in  Christiana  case, 
319;  charged  by  Webster  against 
transgressors  of  the  law  of  1850,  320. 

Treatise  on  Slavery,  in  which  is  shown 
forth  the  evil  of  Slaveholding,  both 
from  the  Light  of  Natxireand  Divine 
Revelation,  immediate  abolition  ad- 
vocated in,  (1824,)  304-306. 

Tribune,  of  New  Lexington,  O.,  on  U.  G. 
R.  R.,  6. 

Troy,  N.Y.,  rescue  of  fugitive  Chas. 
Nalle  in,  85. 

"True  Bands,"  societies  for  self-im- 
provement among  Canadian  refugees, 
230,  231. 

Trueblood,  E.  Hicks,  author  of  articles 
on  U.  G.  R.  R.  in  Republican  Leader, 
6. 

Tubman,  Harriet,  mentioned,  6,  28, 178, 
183;  line  of  travel  of,  in  Delaware, 
118;  character  of,  185;  work  as  an 


abductor,  180,  187;  faith  of,  188;  most 
venturesome  journey  of,  188, 189;  ser- 
vice of,  as  .c'j'it  in  the  Civil  War,  189 ; 
passenger  on  V.  G.  R.  B.,  340. 
Turner,  Rev.  Asa,  on  U.  G.  R.  R.  lines 
in  Iowa  and  Illinois,  114. 

Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  correctness  of  rep- 
resentations in,  25,  322;  sources  of 
the  knowledge  of  underground  meth- 
ods displayed  in,  105,  321;  political 
significance  of,  321-324;  Sumner  on 
reception  given  to,  325 ;  object  of,  357. 

Underground  Railroad,  as  a  subject 
for  research,  1,  2;  works  on,  2,  3; 
articles  on,  5-7;  lack  of  contempo- 
raneous documents  relating  to,  7 ; 
conditions  of  development  of,  17,  18 ; 
numerous  lines  of,  in  Northern  states, 
22 ;  early  stations  of,  on  Western  Re- 
serve, extended  into  Southern  states, 
28;  effect  of  local  conditions  on 
growth  of,  30;  church  connections 
of  operators  of,  32,  9;i-99;  origin  of, 
33,  34,  191,  192;  development  of,  35- 
43,  in  New  Jersey,  34,  in  New  York, 
;54,  36,  in  New  England,  36,  in  Ohio, 
37-40,  in  North  Carolina,  40,  in  In- 
diana, 40,  41,  in  Illinois,  41,  42,  in 
Iowa,  42,  98,  in  Kansas,  43;  activity 
of  (1830-1840),  44,  308;  activity  of 
(1850-1860),  44,  71,  316,  317,  367; 
naming  of,  44-46;  midnight  service 
on,  64-56;  communications  in  work 
of,  5(5-59;  methods  of  conveyance  on, 
5i)-()l;  nature  of  routes  of,  61,  62,  70, 
i;W,  141-146;  variety  of  stations  on, 
62-()4;  use  of  disguises  in  work  of, 
<V4-()7 ;  lack  of  formal  organization  in, 
terminology  of,  (i7 ;  spontaneous  char- 
acter of,  69 ;  places  of  deportation,  70, 
145-147 ;  terminal  stations  of,  70,  145- 
148;  routes  by  rail,  78-81,  142-145; 
connection  of  Fred.  Douglass  with,  80, 
91, 118,  251,  340;  river  routes,  81,  82, 
142 ;  traffic  by  water,  81-83,  142,  144- 
148,  219;  routes  by  sea,  81,  129,  144, 
145, 219 ;  church  connections  of  opera- 
tors of,  94-97 ;  notable  operators  of, 
104-112,  155-189,  251-253;  rise  of,  in 
Connecticut,  109  ;  study  of  general 
map  of,  113  et  aeq. ;  extent  of  system, 
114 ;  broken  lines  and  isolated  place- 
names,  115, 116, 123, 141,  142;  lines  of 
New  York  and  New  England  states,  of 
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Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  116;  organ- 
ized in  North  Carolina,  117 ;  Southern 
branches,  117-119;  signals  used  on 
Delaware  River,  126;  relative  num- 
ber of  routes  in  Western  states,  134 ; 
local  map  of  Morgan  Co.,  O.,  136, 137 ; 
map  of  Indiana  and  Michigan  routes 
of,  137-139;  map  of  line  of,  in  Living- 
ston and  La  Salle  countie.s,  Hi,,  13;); 
trend  of  routes  of,  139-141;  lines  of 
liike  travel,  147,  148  ;  Canadian  ter- 
mini of,  148,  149,  200,  219,  220,  225 ; 
operations  of,  through  Clinton,  O.,  in 
year  1842,  153  ;  route  followed  by 
Brown  from  Missouri  to  Canada,  KiSi- 
166;  Brown's  proposed  use  of,  166; 
route  through  Morgan  Co.,  O.,  178, 179 ; 
through  Peunsylvania  to  Erie,  181 ; 
made  use  of  by  abductor  A.  M.  Ross, 
181 ;  "  general  superintendent "  of,  in 
northwestern  Ohio,  183;  Canada,  the 
refuge  of  passengers  of,  190;  Dr.  S. 
G.  Howe,  on  the  origin  of,  192;  de- 
velopment of,  during  decade  1828- 
1838,  193;  increased  elticiency  of, 
due  to  law  of  1850,  193,  338 ;  ease  of 
escape  over,  in  later  years  of,  213; 
lines  through  New  England  to  Que- 
bec, 219;  capacity  of,  for  transpor- 
tation of  fugitives,  222;  agents  of, 
appealed  to,  for  abduction  of  friends, 
231 ;  agents  of,  among  fugitive  set- 
tlers in  Northern  states,  251-253 ;  ex- 
planation of  secrecy  of,  255;  escapes 
from  Indian  Territory  over,  284 ;  po- 
litical aspect  of,  2!I0;  explanation  of 
development  of  initial  stations  of, 
295;  early  branches  in  Pennsylvania, 
298;  influence  in  spreading  anti- 
slavery  sentiment,  302;  organization 
of,  in  Philadelphia,  309;  grievance  of 
border  states  due  to,  312,  341,  tH2; 
most  flourishing  period  of,  316 ;  Har- 
riet Beecher  Stowe's  house  a  station 
on,  321 ;  rapid  expansion  of,  during 
period  1840-18ti0,  337 ;  the  work  of,  a 
real  relief  to  masters,  340;  Osborn's 
record  of  fugitives  aided  during  five 
months,  344,  345;  computation  of 
fugitives  aided  in  Ohio  and  Phila- 
delphia during  1830-1860,  346,  347; 
work  of  Lawrence  station,  in  Kan- 
sas, described,  347-.350 ;  work  of,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Colonization  Soci- 
ety, 350,  351;  organized  societies  of, 


said  to  be  maintained  by  the  Repub- 
lican party,  351 ;  relation  of,  to  the 
Civil  War,  ;J57,  ;«8. 

Underground  Railroad,  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Mitchell,  author  of,  2,  3. 

UndergroiDid  Railroad  in  Chester  a7id 
the  yeii/liborinn  Countirs  o/  I'minsyl- 
vania,  the,  R.  C.  Smedloy,  author  of, 
2,4. 

Underground  Railroad  Records,  by  Wm. 
Still",  2, 3, 4 ;  work  of  the  Philadelphia 
Vigilance  Committee  revealed  in,  75, 
76;  story  of  the  aliducting  trip  of 
Seth  Concklin  as  nivcn  by,  1(K)-162. 

Unitarian  Church,  Rev.  Theodore 
Parker  a  minister  of,  8 ;  underground 
work  of  Meadville  Seminary  of,  98; 
Rev.  Samuel  J.  May,  a  clergyman  of, 
109. 

United  States,  census  reports  of,  on 
fugitive  slaves,  2(5,  342;  escape  of 
fugitives  from  Canada  to,  190 ;  school- 
teachers for  Canadian  refugees  sup- 
ported by  religious  societies  of,  215; 
relative  progress  of  Canadian  negroes 
and  free  negroes  in,  227 ;  ministers  of 
Canadian  refugees  canvass  for  money 
in,  231;  fugitive  slave  cases  before 
courts  of,  257.  259-2(i4,  269,  279,  272- 
282,  286;  necessity  of  a  unilovni 
system  of  regnlatioi)  reLrnrding  fugi- 
tive slaves  throughout,  2()1 ;  treason 
against,  charged  in  Christiana  case, 
280;  participation  by  President  of,  in 
Christiana  case,  280,  281;  fugitive 
slave  clause  embodied  in  Constitution 
of,  293;  negotiations  of ,  with  England 
for  extradition  of  fugitives,  299,  300; 
Senator  Yulee  on  danger  to  the  per- 
petuity of,  314;  eiTcct  of  Gorrit 
Smith's  speech  in  the  Anderson  case 
in,  353;  extinction  of  slavery  in, 
366. 

United  States  Freedman's  Inquiry  Com- 
mission, Dr.  S.  G.  Howe's  report  for, 
on  Canadian  refugees,  211. 

Universalist  Church,  result  of  appeal  to 
societies  of,  iu  Massachusetts,  99. 

Van  Dorn,  Mr.,  operator,  88. 

Van  Zandt,  case  of  Jones  vs.,  262,  278, 
282 ;  S.  P.  Chase  and  W.  H.  Seward  in 
case  of,  282 ;  original  of  Van  Tromp  in 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  322. 

Vaughan  vs.  Williams,  case  of,  2(52. 
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Vermont,  cmancipiition  In,  17;  rise  of 
U.  (i.  K.  R.  in,  IKi;  steam  railniiul 
triinsportiitioM  for  fugitives  throiiKli, 
81 ;  public  men,  operators  in,  KMi,  107  ; 
routes  of,  I'Jt!,  i;iO;  terminal  stations 
in,  145;  personal  liberty  law  of,  245, 
240,  iWJ ;  emaneii)ation  by,  293 ;  amend- 
ment of  personal  liberty  law  by,  ;t54. 

Vermont  Central  Railroad,  80, 130, 143, 
145. 

Vigilance  Committee,  of  Philadelphia, 
3, 4, 8 ;  of  Boston,  8 ;  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  sucli  liodies  given  by  Theo- 
dore Parker,  71 ;  organization  and 
work  of  Syracuse,  71,  72;  account  of 
Boston,  72,  73  ;  account  of  the  for- 
mation and  rules  of  the  Springlield 
(Mass.)  "League  of  Gileadites,"  73- 
75;  of  Philadelphia,  75,  70;  Female 
Anti-Slavery  Association  organizes  a, 
77;  fugitives  forwarded  to  New  York 
City,  by  Philadelphia,  80;  agents  of, 
in  Baltimore,  i)l,  117 ;  appeal  to 
churches  of  Massachusetts,  by  Boston, 
'J8,  1)1);  Theodore  Parker  appointed 
counsellor  of  fugitives  in  Massachu- 
setts by,  110;  fugitives  sent  by  sea  to 
Philadelphia,  145;  of  Cincinnati,  con- 
sulted l)y  Mrs.  Haviland,  171 ;  entreat- 
ies for  aiil  til  chairman  of  Philadelphia, 
232;  Pliiladcli)hia  committee  in  Cliris- 
tiana  case,  280;  rescue  of  Jerry  Mc- 
Henry  by  Syracuse,  320;  work  of,  in 
Milwaukee  in  Glover  case,  328;  work 
of  Boston,  in  Burns  case,  .'431 ;  Purvis' 
record  of  fugitives  aided  by  Philadel- 
phia, 340,  347. 

Vincent,  James,  counsel  in  fugitive  slave 
case,  284. 

Virginia,  proposition  to  enslave  free 
negroes  in,  20;  knoAvledgo  of  Canada 
among  slaves  in,  20,  28, 29, 37 ;  abduct- 
ing trip  of  Dr.  A.  M.  Ross  into,  28; 
fugitives  shipped  in  a  box  from,  61; 
fugitives  escaping  by  vessel  from,  81 ; 
runaways  from,  85,  10!»,  252,  253,  258; 
reward  offered  to  Indians  in,  for  ap- 
prehending fugitives,  92;  anti-slavery 
sentiment  in  Quaker  meetings  of,  93; 
agent  in  Petersburg,  118 ;  natural  route 
from  Norfolk,  118;  slaves  escaping 
from,  144,  145;  visitation  of,  by  ab- 
ductor, 151;  abductor  John  Fairfield, 
of,  153;  involved  in  Brown's  plan  of 
liberation,  167 ;  Torrey's  abduction  of 


slaves  from,  100;  abductions  by  Rial 
Cheadle  from,  179;  knowledge  of  Can- 
ada spread  by  slaves  from,  182;  Rev. 
(ieorge  Bourne,  a  resident  of,  203; 
effect  of  slave-breeding  in,  228;  Mason 
of,  on  ditheulty  of  recapturing  fugi- 
tives, 243;  prohibition  of  aid  to  fugi- 
tives in  colonial,  291;  Madison,  on 
slave  clause  in  the  Constitution  before 
state  convention  of,  294 ;  desirous  for 
extradition  of  fugitives  from  Canada, 
299;  Mason  of,  author  of  Slave  Law  of 
1850,  311 ;  Burns  carried  back  to,  .33;< ; 
Riclimond  Enquirer  on  rendition  of 
Burns,  333 ;  Brown's  method  to  weaken 
slavery  in,  339 ;  servile  insurrection  in, 
340;  Moore  oti  loss  borne  by  slave- 
owners of  his  district  in,  341;  Mason 
on  loss  sustained  by  slave-owners  of, 
341 ;  decline  in  slave  population  of  pan- 
liandlecounties of,  343 :  fugitives  from, 
recorded  by  Osborn,  345;  reasons  for 
loyalty  of  western,  ;{54,  355. 

Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions, 
quoted  by  Wisconsin  convention,  328, 
329;  quoted  by  mass  convention  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  336. 

Von  Hoist,  on  the  U.  G.  R.  R.,  1. 

Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  thorough- 
fare for  fugitives,  142. 

Walker,  Capt.  Jonathan,  work  of,  as  an 
abductor,  108,  170, 171. 

Walker,  Edward,  on  the  slave's  desire 
for  freedom,  li)6. 

Walker,  James,  rescue  of  Piatt  slaves 
by,  282,  283. 

Walker,  Joseph  G.,  disgui.se  provided 
for  fugitive  by,  67. 

Wambaugh,  Prof.  Eugene,  on  the  dilem- 
ma involved  in  the  Fugiti\r,  Slave 
laws,  25(i  n. 

War  of  1812,  knowledge  of  Canada 
spread  by,  27,  28,  301. 

War  of  Rebellion,  Still's  U.  G.  R.  R. 
records  concealed  during,  8;  under- 
ground work  terminated  by,  11 ;  ser- 
vices of  Harriet  Tubman  during,  186, 
189;  assaults  on  slavery  justified  by 
exigencies  of,  286,  287 ;  underground 
operations  as  a  cause  of,  290,  361 ,  .352, 
358 ;  chances  for  escape  of  slaves  mul- 
tiplied during,  355 ;  resort  of  slaves  to 
Union  forces  at  the  outbreak  of,  357. 

Ware,  J.  R.,  station-keeper,  69,  70. 
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Washington,  D.C.,  route  from,  117, 128 ; 

abduction  of  slaves  frop-.,  by  Capt. 

Drayton,  172, 173 ;  abduction  of  slaves 

from,  by  Wm.  L.  Chaplin,  175,  17G; 

occurrence  of  last  fugitive  slave  case 

under  law  of  1850  in,  285. 
\Va.shiugton,  George,  letters  of,  (1786,) 

relating  to  fugitives,  33,  68 ;  Fugitive 

Slave  Law  of  1793  signed  by,  254; 

escaped  slave  of,  295,  324,  325. 
Washington,  Horace,  27. 
Washington,  Judge,  in  the  case  of  Hill 

vs.  Low,  273. 
Washington,  Lewis,  agent,  253. 
Weakley,  case  of  Oliver  vs.,  276. 
Webster,    Daniel,    supports     Fugitive 

Slave  Bill,  314,  315 ;  on  the  necessity 

of  the  enforcement  of  Fugitive  Slave 

Law  of  1850,  320. 
Webster,  Miss  Delia  A.,  assistant   of 

Fairbank   in   abduction   of   Hayden 

and  family,  158,  159. 
Weed,  Thurlow,  uuderground  work  of, 

108. 
Weeks,  Dr.  Stephen  B.,  on  underground 

work  of  the  Coffins  in  North  Carolina, 

117. 
Weiblen,  John  G.,  conveys  fugitives  by 

boat  to  Canada,  83. 
Weimer,  L.  F.,  suit  of,  against  Sloane, 

276,  277. 
Weldon,  John,  method  of,  in  transport- 
ing fugitives,  61. 
Wesley,  John  and  Charles,  views  of,  on 

slavery  question,  94. 
Wesleyan  Methodists,  friends  of  fugi- 
tives, 32;    secession  of,  from  M.  E. 

Church,  94;  operators  among,  95,  168. 
West,  David,  on  the  slave's  desire  for 

freedom,  196. 
West,  Hon.  John,  operator,  107. 
West,  Wm.  H.,  counsel  for  Piatt  slaves, 

282,  283. 
Western  Reserve,  early  escapes  across, 

28,  301 ;  anti-slavery  sentiment  in,  31, 

fugitive  passengers  from,  35;  routes 

across,  123. 
Western  Reserve  College,  anti-slavery 

influence  of,  115. 
Western  Reserve  Historical  Society  pub- 
lishes pamphlet  on  "  U.  G.  R.  R.,"  by 

Prof.  J.  H.  Fairchild,  5. 
Western  states,  routes  of,  134-144. 
West  Indian  Emancipation,  celebration 

of,  by  Canadian  refugees,  226,  227. 


Weston,  G.  W.,  message  of,  58. 

Westwater,  James  M.,  hiding-place  pro- 
vided by,  63. 

Wbeaton,  Chas.  A.,  a  leader  in  the  Jerry 
rescue,  326. 

Whig  party,  character  of,  100 ;  vote  of, 
on  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  315;  con- 
siders Compromise  of  1850  a  finality, 
320;  disinclination  to  vote  for  Gen. 
Winfield  Scott,  321. 

Whipper,  Alfred,  school-teacher  among 
the  refugees,  215. 

Whipple.    See  Chas.  Stephens. 

White,  Addison,  attempted  seizure  of, 
241 ;  escape  of,  to  Canada,  234. 

White,  Hon.  Andrew  D.,  letter  of,  on 
underground  work  of  his  father,  80. 

White,  Horace,  railroad  passes  supplied 
to  fugitives  by,  80. 

White,  Isaac,  29. 

White,  John,  slave  befriended  by  Mrs. 
Haviland,  171, 172. 

White,  Joseph,  operator,  97. 

Whitfield,  views  on  the  slavery  ques- 
tion, 94. 

Whitman,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  bill 
securing  to  claimant  of  runaway  right 
to  prove  title  in  courts  of  his  own 
state,  etc.,  297. 

Whitneys,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  friends  of 
Harriet  Tubman,  186. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  supporter  of  Liberty 
party,  100;  on  work  of  Rev.  Charles 
T.  Torrey,  170  ;  stanza  of  "  The 
Branded  Hand,"  by,  quoted,  171. 

Wilberforce  Colony  in  Canada,  visited 
by  Levi  ColHn,  200,  220;  origin  of, 
218 ;  Dr.  J.  W.  Moore  on  progress  of 
fugitives  in,  226,  227. 

Willes,  Rev.  Dr.,  on  refugee  population 
in  Canada,  222. 

Willey,  Rev.  Austin,  on  escape  of  fugi- 
tives to  New  Brunswick,  219. 

Williams,  George  W.,  the  negro  histo- 
rian on  U.  G.  R.  R.,  340. 

Williams,  case  of  Vaughan  vs.,  262. 

Williams,  John  F.,  agent,  41. 

Williams,  Thomas,  map  of  lines  in  Mor- 
gan County,  O.,  by,  136. 

Williams,  W.  B.,  on  route  from  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  117. 

Wilmington,  Del.,  underground  work  of 
Thomas  Garrett  in,  110,  111;  station 
for  Harriet  Tubman,  118;  movement 
of  fugitives  to,  121. 
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Wilmington,  N.C,  escape  of  slaves 
from,  81,  144,  145. 

Wilson,  Henry,  on  U.  G.  R.  il.,  1,  37, 
114;  on  abductions  by  Kev.  Charles 
T.  Torrey,  1(59;  on  number  of  fugi- 
tive settlers  in  Northern  stiUes,  237. 

Wilson,  John  W.,  counsel  in  fugitive 
slave  cases,  283. 

Wilson,  Rev.  Hiram,  receiving  agent  in 
Canada,  120;  mission  kept  by,  194; 
schools  supervised  by,  199,  200;  ar- 
ranges with  Canadian  government  for 
admission  of  supplies,  202 ;  founder  of 
sciiool  for  refugees,  205 ;  service  of,  in 
British  and  American  Institute  for 
refugees,  200,  207,  220 ;  on  number  of 
Canadian  refugees,  221. 

Windsor,  Ontario,  visited  by  Fairfield, 
the  abductor,  153,  154;  arrival  of 
Brown  and  his  abducted  slaves  in, 
H15;  private  schools  for  negroes  in, 
229. 

Winslow,  Nathan,  operator,  133. 

Wisconsin,  organized  as  free  state,  17, 
18;  places  of  deportation  in,  82,  110, 
147;  personal  liberty  law  of,  24(>; 
Howe  of,  on  law  of  1850,  286 ;  Glover 


rescue  in,  327-330;  determination  of 
people  of,  shown  in  Booth  case,  IVM. 

Women's  Anti-Slavery  societies,  sup- 
plies for  passengers  provided  by,  77. 

Woodford,  Newton,  indicted  for  helping 
fugitives,  284. 

Woolman,  John,  precepts  of,  49. 

Work,  Alanson,  a  party  in  the  case  of 
Burr,  Work  and  Thompson,  155,  156. 

Worihington,  O.,  early  rescue  of  a  fugi- 
tive in,  38,  H4. 

Wright  vs.  Deacon,  case  of,  256,  257. 

Wright,  Judge  Jabez,  early  operator,  30. 

Wright,  Peter,  on  the  work  of  Canadian 
refugees,  205. 

Wright,  William  and  Phoebe,  station- 
keepers,  118  ti. 

YoKUM,   William,    watchwords   used 

by,  57. 
Young,  Rev.  Joshua,  operator,  1.30. 
Yulee,  of   Florida,   informs  Senate  of 

convention  of  runaway  slaves  in  New 

York,  313. 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    PREFACE 

I  PRAY  you  who  may  come  across  this  book  to  distinguish  carefully 
between  the  part  of  it  written  by  others  and  that  written  by  me. 

Anything  concerning  West  Africa  written  by  M.  le  Comto  C.  de 
Cardi  or  Mr.  John  Harford,  of  Bristol,  does  not  require  apology  and 
explanation  ;  while  anything  written  by  me  on  this,  or  any  subject, 
dues.  M.  le  Comte  de  Card!  possesses  an  unrivalled  knowledge  of 
the  natives  of  the  Niger  Delta,  gained,  as  all  West  Coasters  know, 
by  personal  experience,  and  gained  in  a  way  whereby  he  had  to  test 
the  truth  of  his  ideas  about  these  natives,  not  against  things  said 
concerning  them  in  books,  but  against  the  facts  themselves,  for  years  ; 
and  depending  on  the  accuracy  of  his  knowledge  was  not  a  theory, 
but  his  own  life  and  property.  I  have  alwjys  wished  that  men  having 
this  kind  of  first-hand,  well-tested  knowledge  regarding  West  Africa 
could  be  induced  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  students,  and  for  the 
foundation  of  a  true  knowledge  concerning  the  natives  of  West 
Africa  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public,  feeling  assured  that  if  we 
had  this  class  of  knowledge  available,  the  student  of  ethnology  would 
be  saved  from  many  fantastic  theories,  and  the  general  public  enabled 
to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  in  the  cause  of  justice,  instead  of  in  the 
rause  of  fads.  I  need  say  nothing  more  regarding  Appendix  I.  ;  it 
is  a  mine  of  knowledge  concerning  a  highly  developed  set  of  natives 
of  the  true  Negro  stem,  particularly  valuable  because,  during  recent 
years,  we  have  been  singularly  badly  off  for  information  on  the  true 
Negro.  It  would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  important  series  of  works  by  the  late  Sir  A.  B.  Ellis,  and  a  few 
others,  so  few  that  you  can  count  them  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand, 
and  Dr.  Freeman's  Ashanti  and  yaman,  published  this  year,  we  have 
j)ractically  had  no  reliable  information  on  these,  the  most  important 
of  the  races  of  Africa,  since  the  eighteenth  century.  ...  I  am,  there- 
fore, very  proud  at  being  permitted  by  M.  le  Comte  de  Cardi  to 
publish  his  statements  on  true  Negroes  j  and  I  need  not  say  I  have 
in  no  way  altered  them,  and  that  he  is  in  no  way  responsible  for  any 
errors  that  there  may  be  in  the  portions  of  this  book  written  by  me. 

Mr.  John  Harford,  the  man  who  first  o[)ened  up  that  still  little- 
known  Qua  Ibo  river,  another  region  of  Negroes,  also  requires  no 
apology.  I  am  confident  that  the  (juite  unconscious  picture  of  a  West 
Coast  trader's  life  given  by  him  in  Appendix  II.  will  do  much  to 
remove  tiie  fantastic  notions  held  concerning  West  Coast  traders  and 
the  manner  of  life  they  lead  out  there ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  if 
the  English  public  had  more  of  this  sort  of  material  it  would  recognise, 
as  I,  from  a  fairly  extensive  knowledge  of  West  Coast  traders,  have 
t)een  forced  to  recognise,  that  they  are  the  class  of  white  men  out 
there  who  can  be  trusted  to  manage  West  Africa. 

•1^  Mr  "  "fr 

I  now  turn  to  the  explanation  and  apology  for  this  book,  briefly. 
...  In  my  previous"  book  I  most  carefully  confined  myself  to 
facts  and  arranged  those  facts  on  as  thin  a  line  of  connecting  opinion 
as  possible.  I  was  an\'ous  to  see  what  manner  of  opinion  they 
would  give  rise  to  in  the  minds  of  the  educated  experts  up  here ; 
not  from  a  mere  feminine  cuiiosity,  but  from  a  distrust  in  my  own 
ability  to  construct  theories.     On  the  whole  this  method  has  worked 
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well.  Ethnologists  of  different  theories  have  been  enabled  to  use 
such  facts  as  they  saw  fit ;  but  one  of  the  greatest  of  ethnologists  has 
grumbled  at  me,  not  for  not  giving  a  theory,  but  for  omitting  to 
show  the  inter-relationship  of  certain  groups  of  facts,  an  inter-relation- 
ship his  acuteness  enabled  him  to  know  existed.  Therefore  I  here 
give  the  key  to  a  good  deal  of  this  inter-relationship  by  dividing  the 
different  classes  of  Fetishism  into  four  schools.  In  order  to  do  this 
I  have  now  to  place  before  you  a  good  deal  of  material  that  was 
either  crowded  out  of  the  other  work  or  considered  by  me  to  require 
further  investigation  and  comparison.  As  for  the  new  statements 
I  make,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  them  here  from  the  constant 
information  and  answers  to  questions  I  receive  from  West  Africa. 
For  the  rest  of  the  Fetish  I  remain  a  mere  photographic  plate. 

Regarding  the  other  sections   ol  this  book,  they  are   to   me   all- 
subsidiary  in  importance  to  the  Fetish,  but  they  belong  to  it.     They 
refer  to  its  environment,  without  a  knowledge  of  which  you  cannot 
know  the  theory.     What  Mr.  Macrriillarx  has  ticketed  as  Introductory 
— I  could  not  find  a  name  for  it  at  all — has  a  certain  bearing  on  West 
African  affairs,  as  showing  the  life  on  a  West  Coast  boat.     I  may 
remark  it  is  a  section  crowded  out  of  my  previous  book ;  so,  though 
you  may  not  be  glad  to  see  it  here,  you  must  be  glad  it  was  not  there. 
The  fishing  chapter  was  also  cast  out  of  Travels  in  IVest  Africa  .. 
Critics  whom  I  respect  said  it  was  wrong  of  me  not  to  have  explained 
how  I  came  by  my  fishes.      This  made  me  fear  that  they  thought 
I  had  .stolen  them,  so  I  published  the  article  promptly  in  the  Natioval' 
Review,  and,  by  the  kindness  of  its  editor,  Mr.  Maxse,  I  reprint  it. 
It  is  the  only  reprint  in  this  book. 

The  chapter  on  Law  contains  all  the  material  I  have  been  so  far 
able  to  arrange  on  this  important  study.  The  material  on  Criminal' 
Law  I  must  keep  until  I  can  go  out  again  to  West  Africa,  and  read 
further  in  the  minds  of  men  in  the  African  Frtest  Belt  region  ;  for  in. 
them,  in  that  region,  is  the  origmal  text.  j'he  connection  between^ 
Eeligion  and  Law  I  have  not  reprinted  here,  it  being  available,  tlianks- 
to  the  courtesy  of  the  Hibbert  Trustees,  in  the  National  Review. 

I  have  left  my  stiffest  bit  of  explanation  and  apology  till  the  last, 
namely,  that  relating  to  the  Crown  Colony  system,  which  is  the  thing 
that  makes  me  beg  you  to  disassociate  from  me  every  friend  I  have, 
and  deal  with  me  alone.  I  am  aloTr^  responsible  for  it,  the  only  thing 
for  which  I  may  be  regarded  as  sh<timg  the  responsibility  with  others 
being  the  statistics  from  Government  sources. 

It  has  been  the  most  difficult  thing  I  have  ever  had  tf)  do.  I  woukl 
have  given  my  right  hand  to  have  done  it  well,  tor  1  know  what  it 
means  if  things  go  on  as  they  vre.  Alas  !  I  am  iiampered  with  my 
bad  method  of  expression.  I  cannot  show  yi'U  anyiliing  clearly  and 
neatly.  I  have  to  show  you  a  scries  of  pit  Hires  of  things,  and  hope 
you  will  get  from  those  pictures  the  impression  which  is  the  truth. 
I  would  not  have  mentioned  this  ad'air  at  all,  did  I  not  clearly  see 
that  our  present  method  of  dtMling  with  tropical  possessions  undei 
the  Crown  Colony  systeiv\  was  dangerous  financially,  and  brought 
with  it  suffering  to  the  natixe  races  and  disgrace  to  English  gentle- 
men, who  are  bound  to  obey  and  carry  out  the  orders  given  them  by 
the  system. 
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OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS 
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PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "This  book  is  a  result  of  two  American  scientific 
expeditions  to  the  Philippines  in  which  its  author  took  part.  In  the  first  (18S7-8) 
he,  with  two  other  former  students  of  Dr.  J.  B.  Steere,  accompanied  the  Doctor ; 
the  second  (1890-2)  was  undertaken  and  carried  through  by  two  of  these  four, 
Mr.  Worcester  and  Dr.  Bourns,  financed  by  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Louis  F. 
Menage  of  Minneapolis.  They  visited  Luzon,  Palawan,  Mindanao.  Mindoro, 
Negros,  Masbate— but  what  is  the  use  of  continuing  the  list  ?  It  was  only  worth 
while  to  begin  it  that  its  meaninglessness  to  almost  every  reader  might  forcibly 
miggest  how  little  is  generally  known  about  America's  new  acquisition.  Spanish 
contentions  that  America,  in  claiming  the  Sulu  Archipelago,  was  asking  for 
something  quite  new  over  and  above  the  Philippines  have  probably  produced 
a  general  impression  that  the  Sulu  Islands  are  far  away  among  the  Carolines  or 
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somewhere.  From  all  such  mistakes  tht  invaluable  map  here  included  will  in 
future  save  the  reader ;  while  no  Philippine  names  \vill  ever  be  meaningless  again 
after  a  perusal  of  this  splendid  book,  as  full  of  entertainment  as  of  information. 
It  was  with  a  view  to  bird-skins  and  science  generally  that  these  Americans 
explored  the  islands ;  they  never  ureamt  that  within  a  few  years  circumstances 
would  call  for  a  book  from  one  of  their  number  of  universal  interest  and  of  great 
value  to  their  Government.  But  that  is  what  has  happened,  and  henceforth  this 
volume  and  Foreman's  admirable  work  will  be  the  two  indispensable  com- 
plementary authorities  on  the  Philippines.  The  illustrations,  we  may  add,  are 
numerous  and  good.  .  .  .  With  two  or  three  columns  at  our  disposal,  we 
could  fill. them  with  first-rate  scissorings  of  the  Lumours,  discomforts,  and 
dangers  of  these  travels,  which  are  quite  up  to  the  best  standard." 

ACADEMY. — "  We  heartily  regret  that  the  mysterious  law  under  which  books 
of  great  value  are  published  neck-and-neck  in  the  early  winter  makes  it  impossible 
for  us  to  follow  Mr.  Worcester  through  pages  which  are  often  of  enthralling 
interest.  The  hunting  experiences  of  his  party  are  sometimes  sheer  romance,  and 
the  whole  narrative  is  gay  and  illuminative.  As  for  the  Spanish  rule,  its  character 
is  deliciously  indicated  in  Mr.  Worcester's  account  of  the  trouble  which  he  and 
his  party  had  to  get  their  baggage  passed  through  the  customs-house." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.— "The  volume  will  be  read  with  intense  interest  in 
America,  where  it  is  of  special  value  at  the  present  moment.  But  it  is  certain  tu 
attract  a  large  amount  of  attention  in  this  country  also,  since  it  opens  up  a  field 
of  research  which  has  hitherto  been  left  almost  untouched.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed  and  has  an  immense  number  of  excellent  illustrations." 

THE  TIMES. — "  A  very  reliable  contribution  to  our  slender  stock  of  knowledge 
of  the  great  archipelago  which  the  American  people  Lave  undertaken  to  reclaim 
from  the  cumulative  effects  of  centuries  of  misrule.  ...  A  pleasanter  and  more 
readable  volume  of  travels  we  have  seldom  met  with.  Amidst  all  the  hardships 
and  dangers  he  encountered  Professor  Worcester's  American  sense  of  humour 
seems  never  to  have  forsaken  him.  He  is  a  shrewd  and  careful  and  withal  kindly 
observer.  .  .  .  The  illustrations,  from  photographs  taken  often  under  conditions 
of  considerable  difficulty  and  danger,  are  excellent." 

DAILY  NEWS.— "  As  a  guide  to  the  comprehension  of  the  Philippines 
question,  Mr.  Worcester's  book  is  interesting  and  valuable  just  because  its 
material  was  originally  put  together  without  any  possible  reference  to  the  war 
which  has  just  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
.  .  .  Mr.  Worcester's  book  is  provided  with  a  good  map,  and  a  large  number  of 
illustrations.    It  is  a  well-written,  well-informed,  timely  publication." 
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PRESS  OPINIONS 

NATURE.— "We  will  take  Nme  Years  at  the  Gold  Coast  first,  both  on 
account  of  its  exceptional  charm,  and  of  its  being  the  longest  record  of 
experience  there  which  has  been  published  since  Cruickshank's  great  book. 

"  All  who  know  West  Africa  know  that  the  Rev.  Dennis  Kemp  is  one  of  the 
great  African  missionaries,  the  man  who  by  the  power  of  his  personality  and 
his  skill  in  organisation  has  made  the  Wesleyan  Mission  at  the  Gold  Coast 
one  of  the  most  thriving  and  successful  missions  in  Africa.  It  is  necessary  to 
mention  this,  because  you  get  no  hint  of  the  fact  directly  from  Mr.  Kemp. 

"  Mr.  Kemp's  book  also  contains  an  interesting  description  of  the  Ashantee 
country  and  of  many  jouriicys  made  into  the  bush,  and  to  the  many  towns  of 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  it  abounds  with  anecdotes  of  personal  experience.  All 
these  together  go  to  give  us  a  vivid  picture  of  life  in  that  region,  making  the 
book  at  once  interesting  to  those  who  need  not  go  there,  and  highly  useful  to 
those  who  must." 

SOUTH  AFRICA. — "A  highly  interesting  report  of  the  experiences  of  the 
author.  .  .  The  book  is  interesting  alike  to  the  philanthropist  and  the 
commercial  man." 

GLOBE. — "  His  book  makes  very  good  reading,  and  contains  an  abundance 
of  useful  information,  from  which  may  be  gleaned  much  that  is  of  value  to 
those  whose  labour  may  differ  in  character  from  his  own." 

ACADEMY. — "The" reader  will  find  a  number  of  interesting  things  in  this 
volume,  and  some  excellent  illustrations." 

METHODIST  TIMES.—'-  One  reader  at  least  has  failed  to  find  a  dull 
sentence  in  this  fresh  and  fascinating  book.  ...  A  book  which  must  be  read 

by  all  who  want  to  understand  West  Africa,  or  to  render  it  any  service 

Mr.  Kemp's  bright  and  beautifully-illustrated  book  may  be  taken  as  a  trust- 
worthy guide  on  all  these  problems  of  missionary  life,  and  everyone  may  be 
confidently  encouraged  to  read  it  through  from  beginning  to  end." 

DAILY  MAIL. — "An  interesting  and  useful  record.  .  .  .  There  is  much 
in  this  frank  and  simple  account  of  life  in  West  Africa  which  will  be  of  help  to 
future  workers  in  the  same  field." 

PALL  MALL  GAZETTE.— "  A  story  oi  quiet,  unconscious  heroism,  sad- 
dened by  its  tale  of  suffering  and  death,  brightened  by  humour  and  invincible 
optimism — a  story  that  none  can  read  without  feeling  drawn  towards  its  writer.' 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  Of  very  great  interest." 

SHEFFIELD  DAILY  TELEGRAPH.—"  Entertaining  as  well  as  instruc- 
tive.    Hearty  praise  must  also  be  given  to  the  illustrations." 
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•     EXTRACT   FROM   PREFACE     '^. 

In  most  of  the  quotations  from  Burmese  books  con- 
taining the  life  of  the  Buddha  I  am  indebted,  if  not 
for  the  exact  words,  yet  for  the  sense,  to  Bishop 
Bigandet's  translation. 

The  story  of  Ma  Pa  Da  has  appeared  often 
before,  but  my  version  is  taken  entirely  from  the 
Burmese  song.  It  is,  as  I  have  said,  known  to 
nearly  every  Burman. 

I  wanted  to  write  only  what  the  Burmese  them- 
selves thought ;  whether  I  have  succeeded  or  not, 
the  reader  can  judge. 


m 


I  1 


PRESS  OPINIONS 

ATHEN^UM. — "  This  is  in  several  ways  a  noteworthy  book.  It  is  all  too 
uncommon  to  find  a  European  official  displaying  appreciative,  even  admirable, 
sympathy  with  the  religious  belief  and  life  of  an  Oriental  people  whom  he  has 
had  to  govern.  Moreover,  though  of  late  book«  on  the  Theory  of  Buddism 
have  been  more  numerous  than  original,  it  is  a  welcome  novelty  to  find  the 
creed  illustrated  and  adorned  by  the  practices  of  its  followers  of  to-day." 

ACADEMY. — "An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  by  one  who  has  spent 
his  official  existence  among  the  Burmese,  and  has  learned  to  love  and 
understand  them  as  one  loves  and  understands  a  charming  family  with  whom 
one  has  been  long  domesticated.  Mr.  Ftelding  regards  the  Burmese  religion 
as  the  basis  of  the  Burmese  character ;  and  he  opens  his  book  with  a  chapter 
on  Buddhism.  It  is  not,  however,  a  mere  recapitulation  of  the  scientific 
studies  of  Buddhism  which  the  reader  can  find  for  himself  in  many  works. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  put  together  a  synopsis  of  Buddhism  as  the  writer  has 
actually  observed  it  among  the  Burmese  ;  to  give  an  account  of  Buddhism  as 
a  working  creed.  He  declares  that  he  has  omitted  all  merely  official  teachings, 
and  has  confined  himself  to  those  features  which  he  found  actually  embodied 
in  the  lives  and  vital  belief  of  the  people.  Mr.  Fielding's  position  is  peculiar, 
and  renders  his  account  of  peculiar  value.  His  sympathy  for  the  people 
-seems  to  have  led  him  into  sympathy  for  their  creed.  So  far  as  one  can 
judge,  he  would  appear  to  have  adopted  a  certain  practical  Buddhism  as 
the  most  satisfactory  theory  of  existence.  .  .  .  We  wii;h  we  had  space  to 
quote  the  abundant  instructive  and  fascinating  information  contained  in  this 
charming  book.  Seldom  has  a  people  been  studied  with  such  loving  intimacy 
by  a  foreigner.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  book  at  first  hand,  and  he  will 
probably,  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  be  haunted  by  the  desire  to  spend  a  year 
or  so  as  a  naturalised  Burman  in  a  village  of  the  Burmese  jungle." 

MORNING  POST.— "The    book    sets    one    thinking;    every    chapter   is 
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instructive,  and  Mr.  Fielding  has  assumed  the  right  attitude  in  endeavouring 
to  see  things  from  within  rather  than  from  without,  and  has  entered  as  far, 
perhaps,  as  it  is  possible  for  an  outsider  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  the  people." 

GUARDIAN. — "  Whatever  the  other  merits,  or  demerits  of  this  volume,  it 
must  at  all  events  be  admitted  that  the  author  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
very  entertaining  story.  ...  A  very  fascinating  book.  ,  ,  «  Without  a  dull 
page  from  start  to  finish." 

CALCUTTA  ENGLISHMAN.—-'  The  book  is  a  fascinating  one." 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS.—"  A  notable  book.  It  possesses  qualities  which 
make  it  of  permanent  value,  and  which  should  ensure  for  it  a  large  and 
continuous  sale.  It  is  inspired  by  profound  and  earnest  thought ;  it  is  the 
result  of  keen  and  patient  observation  ;  and  it  is  written  in  a  style  which  has 
a  charm  rarely  met  with  in  these  days  of  hurried  book-making.  To  describe 
a  strange  people  from  the  outside  as  they  appear  to  a  foreigner  is  a  difficult 
task,  demanding  special  gifts  of  the  observer.  To  understand  a  people  from 
their  own  standpoint  in  life,  to  discover  their  soul,  and  translate  it  in  such 
a  fashion  that  it  conveys  a  clear  and  intelligible  impression  to  those  whose 
ideas  of  life  differ  fundamentally,  is  a  task  of  immense  difhculty.  Mr.  Fielding 
has  attempted  it,  and  has  succeeded  in  v  very  remarkable  manner.  For  ten 
years  he  has  lived  amongst  the  Burmese,  and  has  studied  their  life  and  belief 
with  a  sympathy  which  has  unlocked  many  secrets  hidden  to  most  men. 
Mr.  Fielding  has  not  studied  Buddhism  in  the  writings  and  customs  in  which 
it  is  petrified.  He  has  done  better.  He  has  turned  to  the  daily  lives  of 
a  nation  and  inquired  of  them  what  it  is  they  believe.  .  .  .  The  picture  which 
he  draws  is  one  of  absorbing  interest,  and  is  traced  with  a  sympathetic  touch 
which  adds  greatly  to  its  fascination."  — ' 

LIGHT. — "  We  have  just  been  reading  and  immensely  enjoying  Tlu  Soul 
of  a  People,  by  H.  Fielding.  It  may  seem  like  excessive  praise  to  say 
that  we  can  scarcely  remember  a  book  whose  style,  for  its  charm  of  simple 
beauty,  can  be  compared  with  it.  The  writer  of  it  is  or  was  a  British 
ofKcial  who  had  serious  work  to  do  in  Burma,  before,  during,  and  after  the  late 
war.  During  this  time,  he  became  deeply  interested  in  the  people,  and  learned 
to  admire  them  and  their  thoughts  and  ways  in  many  respects :  and  he 
dedicates  his  book  to  them,  having  written  of  them  '  as  a  friend  does  of 
a  friend.'  And  he  writes  like  a  friend, — tenderly,  admiringly,  and  with 
a  certain  undertone  of  pathos,  suggesting  loving  pity  and  longing.  We  hardly 
know  what  to  call  the  book, — whether  story,  appreciation,  analysis,  or  history. 
It  weaves  in  everything, — religion,  government,  business,  politics,  social  life, 
character  pictures,  ethics ;  but  the  end  of  all  is  to  take  us  behind  all,  and 
make  us  feel  what  The  Sou!  of  a  People  is.  The  result  is  simply  a  fascinating 
study  of  character  and  life;  and,  while  we  are  charmed  with  it,  we  cannot 
keep  back  the  hot  blush  of  shame  as  we  think  of  our  treatment  of  a  people  we 
were  too  ignorant  to  understand  and  too  masterful  to  consider  :  and  we  rather 
think  that  the  gentle  note  of  wistful  pathos  all  through  the  book  is  the  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  the  writer's  knowledge  of  this.  The  closing  chapters  on 
•  All  life  is  one,'  'Death,  the  deliverer,'  'The  Potter's  wheel,'  'The  forest  of 
time,'  and  '  Conclusion,'  give  curious  and  touching  glimpses  of  Burmese  beliefs 
concerning  life  and  death  and  the  unseen.  Here  we  should  like  to  quote,  but 
dare  not  b^in.    It  is  all  exquisite  and  very  human."  •  ,  ■  /■ 
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course,  work  at  field  labour.  They  usually  learn 
to  read  and  write  at  home,  and  they  weave,  and 
many  will  draw  water.  For  to  draw  water  is  to  go 
to  the  well,  and  the  well  is  the  great  meeting-place 
of  the  village.  As  they  fill  their  jars  they  lean  over 
the  curb  and  talk,  and  it  is  here  that  is  told  the 
latest  news,  the  latest  flirtation,  the  little  scandal  of 
the  place.  Very  few  men  or  boys  come  for  water ; 
carrying  is  not  their  duty,  and  there  is  a  proper  place 
for  flirtation.  So  the  girls  have  the  well  almost  to 
themselves. 

Almost  every  girl  can  weave.  In  many  houses 
there  are  looms  where  the  girls  weave  their  dresses 
and  those  of  their  parents  ;  and  many  girls  have 
stalls  in  the  bazaar.  Of  this  I  will  speak  later. 
Other  duties  are  the  husking  of  rice  and  the  making 
of  cheroots.  Of  course,  in  richer  households  there 
will  be  servants  to  do  all  this  ;  but  even  in  them  the 
daughter  will  frequently  weave  either  for  herself  or 
her  parents.  Almost  every  girl  will  do  something, 
if  only  to  pass  the  time. 

You  see,  they  have  no  accomplishments.  They  do 
not  sing,  nor  play,  nor  paint.  It  must  never  be  for- 
gotten that  their  civilization  is  relatively  a  thousand 
years  behind  ours.  Accomplishments  are  part  of  the 
polish  that  a  civilization  gives,  and  this  they  have 
not  yet  reached.  Accomplishments  are  also  the 
means  to  fill  up  time  otherwise  unoccupied ;  but  very 
few  Burmese  girls  have  any  time  on  their  hands. 
There  is  no  leisured  class,  and  there  are  very  few 
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NOTICE 

These  Memorials  are  a  Trust ;  and  therefore  it  has 
been  my  aim,  however  imperfecth  carried  out, 
simply  to  fulfil  my  Father's  intention  regarding 
them,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  judgment. 

Sophia  M.  Palmer. 
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PRESS  OPINIONS  OF  PART  I. 

TIMES. — "  In  these  early  mooioriala  the  curious  and  persevering  reader 
will  find  vivid  and  intimate  sketches  of  a  notable  family,  of  ahappy  boyhood. 
of  schoolboy  days  divided  between  Rugby  and  Winchester,  of  a  brilliant 
academical  career,  and  of  an  early  manhood  marked  by  seriouH  aims  and 
high  purposes  to  be  in  the  secjuel  abundantly  ..ad  consoiontioUBly  fulfilled.  .  .  . 
Full  of  varied  interest ;  and,  if  space  permitted,  we  should  find  it  easy  and 
pleasant  to  make  copious  extracts.  *  During  the  five  years,'  as  he  says,  '  of 
my  service  as  one  of  the  law  ollicora,  the  most  important  part  of  our  duties 
was  to  advise  the  Qovernment  upon  international  questions  arising  out  of  the 
American  Civil  War.'  Lord  Selborne's  comments  on  these  topics  are  no 
insignificant  contribution  to  the  political  and  international  history  of  the  time. 
The  case  of  the  Alabama  is,  of  course,  the  most  famous  and  the  most  impor- 
tant; but  several  others  are  full  of  interest,  and  Lord  Selbome  treats  their 
'  history  with  conspicuous  candour  and  impartiality.  .  .  .  They  abound  in 
sources  of  general  and  personal  interest.  In  literary  execution,  moreover, 
their  merit  is  considerable.  .  .  .  We  shall  await  ti.u  sequel  of  tHufSf  two 
volumes  with  no  little  interest.  In  the  meanwhile  v/e  may  say  th«t  not  the 
least  skilfully  wrought  and  attractive  of  Lord  >Selb>orne's  pa^es  are  those  in 
which  he  estimates  the  characteristics  of  some  of  his  leawling  political  ami 
professional  contemporaries." 

MORNING  POST.—"  It  exhibits  from  the  inner  side  a  singnlarly  steadfast, 
industrious,  and  upright  life,  that  cannot  fail  to  command  admiration.  .  .  . 
She  is  to  bo  congratulated  on  having  so  far  accomplished  her  laborious  task 
in  a  manner  that  is  evidently  in  accordance  with  Lord  Selborne's  wishes." 

STANDAUD.—"  In  ai:  that  Lord  Selborne  recalls  of  his  Oxford  life  and  of 
the  great  religious  controversies  which  were  just  then  beginning,  there  is  a 
fresh  and  a  living  personal  element,  which  di.stinguishes  these  volumes  very 
favourably  from  many  others  of  the  same  kind." 

DAILY  NEWS. — "Lord  Selborne's  description  of  his  grandfather  and 
his  uncles  is  full  of  interest,  and  gives  us  curious  side  glimpses  into  the 
actual  history  of  each  succeeding  year,  and  some  of  these  were  the  years  of 
the  great  French  Revolution,  I  of  the  career  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  and 
the  Restoration  of  the  Monarchy.  ...  All  that  relates  to  Lord  Selborne's 
family  story  must  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest.  .  .  .  One  goes  through 
these  volumes  as  if  he  were  passing  through  a  stately  portrait  gallery.  We 
are  fl&A  that  there  are  other  volumes  to  come — another  portrait  gallery  to  be 
opened." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTt:.—"  Lady  Sophia  Palmer  has  dbne  the  work 
of  preparing  th^ae  memorials  for  the  press  with  conscientious  care," 

SPEAKER. — "It  has  a  very  high  historical  value  a?  well  as  a  biographical 
interest — the  latter  interest  including  some  graphic  sketches  of  eminent 
contemporaries — and  on  certain  historical  points  it  promises  to  be  an 
authority  of  the  highest  importance." 
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PALL  MALL  GAXI-:TTK.—"  The  Victorian  era  is  peculiarly  rich  in 
reminiscences  of  this  class,  but  few  are  more  varied  or  judicial.  As  we  go 
on  the  interest  grows,  and  the  utterances  become  more  weighty.  It  is  only 
natural  to  expect  that  the  process  will  be  continued  in  Part  II.,  which  will 
be  eagerly  expected." 

PRESS   OPINIONS   OF  PART  II. 

TIMES. — "  A  whole  picture  gallery  of  sketches  of  public  characterf--, 
generally  kindly  and  magnanimous,  aod  not  without  arti-stic  merit.  .  .  The 
record  of  a  life  of  singular  purity,  nobility,  and  dignity.  .  .  A  worthy  record 
of  a  life  of  which  Englishmen  may  be  proud  ;  a  life  to  bi;  studied,  and,  so 
far  rts  possible,  to  be  imitated  by  many  far  removed  froni  Palmer's  avocations ; 
a  life  less  remarkable  for  display  of  original  genius  than  of  what  is  no  less 
rare,  a  lofty  ethical  character." 

DAILY  TFLEnnAPII.—"A.  perfect  1  '  i  ure-houae  of  facts  and  in- 
formation is  here  laid  open  as  regards  all  the  i  nontous  years  from  1865  tO' 
18!),5,  and  many  of  the  most  famous  men  and  w-men  of  that  period.  A  new 
and  strong  light  is  thrown  upon  many  an  'bscur<  passage  <  .  recent  history, 
and  there  are  judgments  nnd  decisions  ..ere  recordefl  ,vith  all  the  weighty 
reasons  of  Selborne's  strong  intellect  behind  th'^rn  which  will  modify  more 
fclian  one  general  view  aid  alter  the  accept  d  outlines  of  more  than  one 
prominent  character." 

MOIINING  r0ST.—"\  permanent  contribution  to  the  liistory  of  the 
Reign  .  .  .  These  volumes  will  always  have  an  attraction  for  the  student, 
and  the  reader  will  feel  grateful  for  the  care  and  ji  dgment  with  which  Lady 
Sophia  Palmer  has  given  them  to  the  world." 

DAILY  NEWS.— "  These  two  further  volumes  of  Lord  Selborne's 
Autobiography  will  amply  satisfy  the  eager  expectation  with  which  most  of 
his  surviving  contemporaries  have  awaited  them  .  .  .  Lady  Sophia  Palmer 
has  edited  it  with  the  same  sparing  but  sufficient  annotation  and  addition  ot 
elucidatory  letters  an:l  papers  which  distinguished  the  first  two  volumes, 
and  lias  added  a  touching  chapter  which  continues  the  story  of  a  noble  life 
to  the  end." 

STANDARD. — "  Those  who  demand  a  spice  of  scandal  or  a  seasoning  of 
spite  in  their  reading  will  find  nothing  in  these  volumes  to  hit  their  taste. 
But  for  that  other  class  of  readers  who  wish  to  think  well  of  humanity — who 
would  fain  hold  that  behind  and  above  all  the  inevitable  acrimonies  a-nd 
pettinesses  of  party  polemics  a  hij;,h  conscientiousness  and  an  abiding 
solicitude  for  the  public  good  are  constant  elements  in  the  constitution  of 
a  statesman — the  picture  presented  is  full  of  encouragement." 
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DAILY  CHRONICLE.—"  A  connected  and  entertaining  sketch  of  a  man 
who  played  an  important  part  in  public  life  and  deserved  a  higher  place  in  his 
party  than  he  received.  The  numerous  letters  quoted  are  the  best  revelation 
of  what  Mr.  Raikes  was.     It  is  a  pleasantly  told  story  of  an  active  life."    ^ 

SCOTSMAN.—"  The  story  of  an  active,  busy,  and  useful  career  has  been 
well  and  judiciously  told  by  Mr.  Raikes's  son." 

GLASGOW  HERALD.—"  It  secures  the  reader's  sympathy  from  the  first, 
and  retains  it  throughout.  .  .  .  Even  the  most  serious  and  solid  parts  are 
relieved  by  reminiscences  and  anecdotes,  which  are  aptly  introduced  and 
skilfully  told." 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE.—"  The  task  of  selecting  from  what  was 
apparently  a  large  and  heterogeneous  mass  of  material  has  been  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Raikes's  son  with  conspicuous  tact  and  good  taste,  and  the  volume  will 
take  its  place  as  a  judicious  and  agreeable  contribution  to  the  records  of  official 
life  under  Queen  Victoria." 

DAILY  TELEGRAPH.— "Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Raikes  has  done  well  to 
write  this  biography  of  his  father,  which  contains  a  good  many  anecdotes  of 
political  interest,  and  presents  us  with  a  carefully-drawn  portrait  of  one  who 
was  a  typically  English  politician." 

SATURDA  Y  REVIEW.—"  The  record  is  written  with  good  taste  and  good 
temper,  and  with  no  more  partiality  than  iu  graceful  when  a  son  undertakes  to 
estimate  a  father's  career." 

WORLD. — "  Many  interesting  and  instructive  glimpses  of  the  inner  life  of 
politics  during  the  Gladstone  and  Beaconsfield  regimes  and  the  first  and  second 
Salisbury  Governments  are  to  be  obtained  in  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Henry 
Cecil  Raikes,  in  which  Mr.  Henry  St.  John  Raikes  has  provided  an  acceptable 
memoir  of  an  able  politician  and  administrator,  who  in  his  day  did  excellent 
service  to  the  State  and  to  the  Conservative  party.  .  .  .  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
and  the  meteoric  '  Randolph ' — of  whose  characteristic  attitude  towards  his 
colleagues  and  followers  the  volume  contains  some  amusing  suggestions — are 
chief  among  the  historic  figures  who  people  these  attractive  pages." 

WEEKLY  SUN. — "A  valuable  record  of  a  Minister  who  did  important 
work  iu  connection  with  the  Post  Office.  .  .  .  The  biography  has  been  written 
judiciously  by  his  son,  and  the  selection  from  his  letters  add  to  its  value. 
There  are  also  interesting  stories  of  well-known  political  men." 

YORKSHIRE  DAILY  POST.-^"  This  life  is  capably  written,  is  marked  by 
discretion,  and  conveys  a  vivid  picture  not  only  of  its  subject,  but  of  the 
Parliamentary  life  of  his  day." 
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DAILY  NEWS. — "  As  historical  documents  the  numerous  letters  of  Lord 
Bramwell's  which  are  published  in  this  volume,  and  which  contain  his. 
opinions  on  politics,  law,  religion,  and  social  questions  generally,  have  a  real 
value." 

OBSERVER. — "  Has  the  merit  of  being  an  interesting  volume  of  biography, 
and  it  is  one  that  will  commend  itself  to  the  general  reader  .  .  .  The 
biographer's  own  method  of  expressing  himself  is  remarkably  interesting  .  .  . 
We  find  it  possible  to  recommend  the  work  strongly  to  our  readers." 

MANCHESTER  GUARDIAN.— ''-So  book  about  Bramwell  could  fail  to 
contain  many  good  things  .  .  .  These  memorials  of  a  great  judge  \vill  be  read 
with  interest  by  many  both  of  the  profession  and  of  the  *  simple  laity.'  "   ■ 

ACADEMY. — "  His  life-story  is  that  of  a  man,  English  to  the  core,  and 
endowed  "with  great  talents,  who  wasted  none  of  his  strength,  but  kneaded  it 
and  applied  it  until  it  became  at  once  colossal  and  humane.  Lord  Bramwell 
was  a  great  judge,  not  only  by  profession,  but  in  that  he  was  everlastingly  set 
on  doing  justice.  '  Anybody's  wrong  was  his  own  personal  wrong.'  Hence, 
when  he  left  the  Bench,  he  thundered  judgments  in  the  Times.  What  letters 
those  '  B."  letters  were — one's  brain  glories  in  them  t  .  .  .  Mr.  Fairfield  has 
caught  the  spirit,  as  well  as  recorded  the  multifarious  facts,  of  Lord  Bramwell's 
life,  and  he  has  succeeded  in  conveying  both  clearly  to  his  readers." 
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TIMES. — "  He  has  set  about  his  task  very  thoroughly,  consulting  the  original 
authorities  as  well  as  the  recent  writers.  .  .  .  Readers  possessing  a  fair 
acquaintance  with  the  facts  of  the  period  will  find  its  legislation  and  its  finance 
excellently  summarised  in  Mr.  Fisher's  chapters." 

SCOTSMAN. — "Learned  and  valuable  .  .  .  Deserves  the  attention  of  all 
who  are  interested  in  its  subject  ...  All  serious  researches  into  the  matters  of 
which  the  book  treats  must  be  materially  lightened  by  Mr.  Fisher's  erudition, 
and  by  his  clear,  able,  and  interesting  statement  of  results.  The  work  reflects 
a  high  credit  upon  its  author's  learning  and  on  his  skill  in  marshalling 
a  multitude  of  facts  into  good  order.  It  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to 
historical  literature,  and  cannot  but  be  read  with  profit  by  everyone  concerned 
to  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  medieval  institutions." 
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EXTRACTS    FROM    PREFACE 

A  few  words  of  preface  eeein  to  be  necessary  to  explain  the 
object  of  this  book,  and  the  limits  within  which  the  writer  has 
wished  to  confine  it.  It  is  perhaps  saperfluoas  to  say  that 
nothing  like  a  general  history  of  the  period  has  been  attempted. 
That  is  a  task  which  has  been  already  accomplished  by  abler 
hands.  The  subject  of  this  work  is  mainly  what  it  professes 
to  be,  the  inner  life  and  thoaghts  of  the  last  three  generations 
in  the  Empire  of  the  West  If  external  events  are  referred  to, 
it  is  only  because  men's  private  fortunes  and  feelings  cannot  be 
severed  from  the  fortunes  of  the  State. 

The  limits  of  the  period  covered  by  this  study  of  Roman 
society  have  not  been  arbitrarily  chosen.  The  last  hundred 
years  of  the  Western  Empire  seem  marked  off  both  by  momentous 
events,  and,  for  the  student  of  society,  by  the  authorities  at  his 
command.  The  commencement  of  the  period  coincides  roughly 
with  the  passage  of  the  Gothic  hordes  across  tlie  Danube,  the 
accession  of  Gratian  and  Theodosius,  the  termination  of  the  long 
truce  between  paganism  and  the  Christian  Empire,  and  the 
reopening  of  the  conflict  which,  within  twenty  years,  ended  in  the 
final  prohibition  of  heathen  rites.  It  closes,  not  only  with  the 
deposition  of  the  last  shadowy  Emperor  of  the  West,  but  with  the 
practical  extinction  of  Roman  power  in  the  great  prefecture  of  the 
Gauls. 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  period,  Roman  society  is  sharply 
divided  in  a  determined  religious  struggle,  and  the  sharpness 
of  the  contrast  is  rendered  more  decided  by  the  increasing  fervour 
oi  asceticism.  But  at  the  hottest  moment  of  the  conflict  there 
was  a  mass  of  scepticism,  lukewarmness,  or  wavering  conformity, 
between  the  confines  of  the  opposing  creeds.  The  influences 
which  inspired  that  attitude  had  not  spent  their  force  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  When  the  terrors  of  the  anti-pagan  laws 
had  produced  an  outward  submission,  the  Christianity  of  many  of 
the  noble  and  lettered  class  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
enthusiastic.  The  discipline  of  the  schools  was  a  powerful  rival 
of  the  Church.  Men  who  had  had  that  training  were  steeped  in 
the  lingering  sentiment  of  paganism,  and  looked  with  distrust,  or 
even  with  contempt,  on  the  severer  form  of  Christian  renunciation. 
One  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Sidonius,  in  his  early  manhood,  and 
some  of  his  friends  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  would 
have  been-  far  more  at  home  in  the  company  of  Symmachus  or 
Flavianus  than  in  that  of  S.  Paulinus  of  Nola. 

It  would,  of  course,  bo  impossible  to  treat  of  society  in  such 
a  period  without  some  reference  to  those  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  higher  ideals  of  the  Christian  life.  But  they  belong  rather 
to  the  future.  Our  interest  in  these  pages  must  be  concentrated 
on  those  whose  greatest  pride  it  was  to  preserve  and  transmit  the 
traditions  of  the  past.  The  main  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  give 
some  account  of  that  worldly  society,  which,  in  its  ideals,  tone,  and 
external  fortures,  had  undergone  but  little  change  between  the 
reign  of  Gratian  and  the  dethronement  of  Romulus  Augnstulus. 
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